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TwJENTY-FivE  jears  have  nearly  elapsed  since  the  question 
which  we  are  now  going  to  examine  was  first  laid  before  tne  Bri- 
tish public.  Since  that  period,  it  has  occasionally  been  brought 
into  notice^  or  fallen  into  neglect,  as  the  continental  publi* 
cations  have  made  their  way  to  this  island,  or  as  the  teachers 
of  the  system  have  thought  fit  tQ  address  themselves  directly^  to 
Englishmen.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  then  received  was^  not 
such  as  to  authorize  a  belief  that  it  ever  could  be  treated  but  with 
contempt.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  it  has  attracted  so  large 
a  share  of  attention,  it  has  been  contemplated  with  so  muoh 
earnestness,  with  so  much  gravity — that  we  deem  it  a  duty  to 
allot  some  pages  to  its  serious  consideration. 

To  the  serious  consideration  of  phrenology !  What  then,  is 
the  Foreign  Quarterly,  in  the  very  outset  of  its  dlre^r,  to  show 
itself  a  feeler  of  heads,  a  cranioscopist,  a  teller  of  fortaaea  firom 
cerebral  bumps  and  excrescences !  rl^o  such  things  but-tjie  pages 
of  this  Review  ever  shall  be  open  to  any  appeal  that  science 
makes  to  it,  to  any  literary  subject  that  comes  within  its  sphere. 
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Formerly,  indeed,  our  co-mates  and  brothers  in  criticism  made 
rather  merry  with  the  lucubrations  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim ; 
but  the  thing  is  now  beyond  a  Jest;  and  as  it  has  so  long  been  left 
to  writhe  under  the  lash  of  ridicule  in  vain,  it  may  be  well  to  try 
it  by  some  other  test;  and  to  apply  to  it  some  of  the  philosophic 
calmness  by  which  phrenology  itself  professes  to  be  guided. 

But,  before  we  proceed  one  step  in  diis  inquiry,  we  must  dis- 
claim all  intention  to  decide  upon  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the  pre- 
tended science.  We  do  not  mean  either  to  discuss  or  to  judge  it 
on  our  own  account,  but  to  let  die  parties  speak  for  themselves ; 
to  give  room  to  phrenologists  to  state  whatever  they  can  in  sup- 
port of  their  doctrine;  and  to  anti-phrenologists,  to  refbte  s|lt 
much  as  they  can  of  it;  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the 
materials  which  may  enable  them  to  form  an  opinion,  and  then 
leave  them  to  judge  for  themselves.  If,  too»  we  are  serious 
upon  die  subject,  it  is  because  the  subject  itself  b  a  very  serious 
one.  That  which  threatens  the  subversion  of  every  moral  theory 
which  has  been  devised  since  the  days  of  the  seven  sages  c^ 
Greece,  deserves  to  be  treated  with  some  gravity.  In  the  country^ 
of  Bacon,  all  philosophic  claims  should  be  canvassed  with  equity; 
in  the  countiy  of  Shakspeare,  to  mention  with  levity  any  thing 
relating  to  the  human  heart  is  derogatory. 

The  complaints  of  phrenologists,  that  their  doctrines  have  been 
mis-stated,  and  their  opinions  purposely  mis-represented,  have 
led  us  to  admit  the  present  article,  in  order  to  rescue  the  land  of 
juries  from  the  imputation  of  condenming  any  man  unheard,  still 
more  upon  wilful  perversions  of  his  own  words  and  meaning. 
Here  then  we  shall  proceed  a  little  differently  from  the  usud 
method  of  reviews,  and  utterly  abstain  from  personal  interference. 
We  shall  introduce  the  parties  themselves  to  the  bar,  and  let 
fhem  severally  plead  their  own  cause.  The  sceptral  we  of  criti- 
cism we  shall  abdicate,  and  not  once  shall  we  use  that  plural 
pronoun  in  this  article,  but  as  appertaining  to  phrenologists^ 
or  to  anti-phrenologists,  in  whose  favour  the  choice  spirits  of 
the  Foreign  Quarterly  abjure  their  magic,  and  become  listeners 
like  the  public.  The  only  part  we  take  in  the  trial  is  to  devote 
some  of  our  pages  as  an  ar^na  in  which  we  allow  the  combatants 
to  wrestle  as  they  please,  but  into  which  we  ourselves  shall  never 
once  descend.  The  fact  is,  that  the  present  state  of  the  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  laid  before  the  public  candidly;  for  if  the 
writings  of  one  party  have  not  always  been  exactly  as  might  be 
wished,  the  clamours  of  the  other  have  done^them  little  credit. 
The  method  we  adopt  appears  to  us  fair,  and  the  use  of  the 
first  person  may  a  little  dramatize  the  dull  discussion.  The 
pleadings  shall  be  opened,  on  the  part  of  the  phrenologists,  by  a 
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statement  of  the  case,  faithfullj  collected  from  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Gall  himself. 

''  In  the  ninth  year  of  my  age/'  says  our  author,  "  my  parents  sent 
me  to  one  of  my  uncles,  who  was  a  clergyman  in  the  Black  Forest,  and 
who,  in  order  to  inspire  me  with  emulation,  gave  me  a  companion  in 
my  studies.  I  was,  nowever,  frequently  reproached  for  not  learning  my 
lesson  as  well  as  he  did,  particularly  as  more  was  expected  from  me  than 
firom  him.  From  my  uncle,  we  were  both  put  to  school  at  Baden,  near 
Rastadt,  and  there,  whenever  our  task  was  to  learn  by  heart,  I  was 
always  surpassed  by  boys  who,  in  their  other  exercises,  were  much  my 
inferiors.  As  every  one  of  those  who  were  remarkable  for  this  talent, 
had  large  and  prominent  eyes,  we  gave  them  the  nickname  of  ox-eyed. 
Three  years  after  this  we  went  to  school  at  Bruchsal,  and  there  again 
the  ox-eyed  scholars  mortified  me  as  before.  Two  years  later  I  went  to 
Strasbin^b,  and  still  found  that,  however  moderate  their  abilities  in 
other  respects^  the  pupils  with  promment  eyes  all  learnt  by  heart  with 
great  case. 

''  Although,"  continues  our  author,  **^  I  was  utterly  destitute  of  pre- 
vioas  knowledge,  I  could  not  help  concluding,  that  prominent  eyes  weve 
the  mark  c^  a  good  memory;  and  the  connexion  between  this  external 
^go  and  the  mental  faculty  occurred  to  me.    It  was  not,  however,  till 
some  time  afterwards,  that,  led  on  from  observation  to  observation,  from 
reflection  to  reflection,  I  began  to  conceive  that,  since  memory  has  its 
external  sign,  the  other  faculties  might  very  well  have  theirs.    From  that 
moment  every  person  remarkable  for  anv  talent,  or  for  any  quality,  be- 
tame  the  subject  of  new  attention,  and  au  my  thoughts  were  directed  to 
a  minute  study  of  the  form  of  their  heads.     Little  by  little,  I  ventured 
to  flatter  myself  that  I  could  perceive  one  constant  shape  in  the  head  of 
every  great  painter,  of  every  great  musician,  of  every  great  mechanic^ 
severally  denoting  a  decided  predisposition  in  the  individual  to  one  or 
other  of  those  arts*    In  the  meantime  I  had  begun  the  study  of  medi- 
cine^ where  I  heaid  much  about  the  functions  of  the  muscles,  of  the  vis- 
cera, &c.;  but  not  a  word  about  the  functions  of  the  brain.     My  former 
observations  then  recurred  to  me,  and  led  me  to  suspect  what  I  afterwards 
proved,  that  the  form  of  the  skuU  is  entirely  due  to  the  form  of  the  viscus 
which  is  contained  in  it.     From  that  instant  I  conceived  the  hope  of  be^ 
ing  able  one  day  to  determine  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
man,  by  means  of  his  cerebral  organization,  and  qi  establishing  a  phy- 
siology of  the  brain.     I  therefore  resolved  to  continufe  my  researches, 
until  I  should  attain  my  object,  or  find  it  impossible.     Tlie  task  would 
have  been  less  difficult  had  I  abandoned  myself  entirely  to  nature.     But 
I  had  already  learned  too  much  of  the  errors  and  prejudices  then  taught 
upon  those  subjects,  not  to  be  biassed  by  them,  and  I  was  still  further 
entangled  by  the  doctrines  of  metaphysicians,  who  teach  that  all  our 
ideas  come  from  our  senses;  that  all  men  are  bom  alike,  that  education 
and  accident  alone  make  them  differ.     If  this  be  trae,  said  I,  no  faculty 
can  have  an  external  sign^  and  to  study  the  brain,  its  parts,  and  its  func- 
tions^ is  absolute  madness.   Still  I  remembered  my  former  observations  5 
I  knew  that  the  circumstances  in  which  my  brothers  and  sisters,  my 
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jMshoolfellows,  my  playmates,  had,  from  their  infancy,  heen  placed,  were 
ail  alike.  I  saw  that  education  was  hestowed  in  vain  on  some  persons, 
that  others  bad  talents  without  it.  I  ohserved  a  proportionate  variety  in 
the  dispositions  of  animals.  Some  dogs  are  born  hunters,  while  others 
of  the  same  litter  cannot  be  taught ;  some  are  peaceful,  some  ill-tempered. 
In  birds  there  is  a  similar  diversity.  I'he  whole  animal  kingdom  spoke 
then  in  favour  of  my  strong  surmises,  and  I  resolved  to  prosecute  my 
plan.  It  was  not  till  thirty  years  had  been  spent  in  uninterrupted  study, 
m  observing  men  of  every  description,  and  in  many  countries,  men  re- 
markable for  some  talent  or  some  defect,  for  some  vice  or  some  virtue  j 
in  studying  inferior  animals,  domestic  or  wild,  the  inhabitants  of  air  or 
of  earth,  that  I  ventured  to  embody  my  observations,  and  publish  them 
in  one  comprehensive  work." 

Such  is  the  account  which  Dr.  Gall  gives  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  bis  discoveries.  It  has  been  stated,  not  indeed  in  his 
own  words  or  order,  but  the  scraps  and  morsels  of  which  it  is 
composed  were  fairly  picked  out  of  his  own  works.  Now,  say 
the  phrenologists,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  relation  between  cerebral 
development  and  mental  manifestation, — if,  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  has 
more  appositely  named  it,  phrenology,  be  false — then  men  cannot 
sufficiently  reprobate  the  idle  nonsense  of  the  little  urchin  who 
dared  to  turn  from  his  rudiments  to  gaze  at  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
disciple»,  and  call  them  by  a  name  which  the  father  of  poetry  ap- 
plied only  to  the  queen  of  the  gbds,  the  venerable  Juno,  poooirig 
TOTVwt  Hpij,  ox-eyed;  or,  as  he  probably  had  it  in  his  Hochr 
Deutscb  dialect,  ochsenaugen.  If  it  be  true,  then  we  (phrenolo- 
gists) declare  that  so  extraordinary  an  instance  of  early  sagacity, 
of  premature  combination,  such  an  innate  spirit  of  observatioQ 
and  induction,  never  yet  has  come  to  our  knowledge.  We  have 
seen  prodigies  of  music,  of  painting,  of  calculation,  of  every  sin- 
gle talent,  in  very  unripe  infancy;  we  know  that  wonders  of  very 
early  learning  have  existed;  but  diere  is  not  upon  record  a  person 
who,  at  the  age  of  nine,  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  a  system  which 
he  afterwards  made  the  study  of  his  life;  of  a  system  which,  as 
Dr.  Spurzheim  says,  must,  if  true,  "  absolutely  and  entirely 
change  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,"  and  make  the  study 
of  mankind  a  new  study.  All  that  we  have  read  of  youth,  of 
childhood,  fades  before  this  example;  and  we  know  no  alternative 
but  for  men  to  admire  how  the  doctor  has  escaped  phlebotomy 
and  venesection ;  or  else  to  say  at  once  that  he  ranks  high,  and 
very  high,  among  the  extraordinary  geniuses  that  have  lived  to 
honour  the  human  species. 

And  this  is  not  the  only  incident  which  creates  a  like  dilemma. 
Young  Gall,  like  many  other  boys,  was  very  fond  of  looking  for 
birds'  nests;  but  a  point  in  which  he  differed  from  the  usual 
truants  *'  who  rob  the  poor  bird  of  its  young,*'  was  that  his  mo« 
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tire  was  a  love  of  natural  history.  His  observation  of  die  situa* 
tions  in  which  each  species  built,  easily  led  him  to  discover  the 
place  of  abode ;  and  he  spread  his  nets  successfully,  because  he 
bad  studied  the  habits  of  the  bird  that  he  wished  to  ensnare. 
But  what  he  could  not  do  was  to  return  to  the  spot  in  the  woods 
-or  wilds,  over  brake,  over  briar,  through  devious  paths,  where  his 

Erey  was  caught;  in  other  words,  he  was  not  an  adept  at  finding 
is  way.  This  deficiency  induced  him  to  take  with  him  one  of 
his  companions,  named  Scheidler,  who  possessed  this  faculty  in  a 
very  high  degree ;  for,  while  Gall,  after  marking  his  road  with 
boughs  and  branches,  by  making  incisions  on  the  trees,  by  en>- 
ploying  many  means  of  technical  memory,  never  could  unravel 
the  track,  his  companion,  without  any  effort,  without  even  any 
apparent  attention,  never  failed  to  take  the  shortest  road  to  every 
nest  and  snare.  From  this  arose  a  brief  but  interesting  colloquy, 
most  characteristic  of  mankind  at  large,  whose  great  rule  for  judg- 
'ing  others  is  self: — "  How  is  it,"  said  Gall,  **  that  you  contrive 
to  find  your  way  thus?"  "  How  is  it,"  answered  Scheidler,  "  that 
you  contrive  not  to  find  yours?" 

Dr.  Gall  did  not  immediately  perceive  anything  peculiar  in  the 
head  of  this  youth ;  but,  in  order  to  lay  it  up  among  the  treasures 
of  his  observation  more  faithfully  than  memory  could  do,  he  took 
an  indestructible  and  rigid  transcript  of  its  form,  by  moulding  it 
in  plaster.  To  this  cast  he  could,  at  all  times,  refer;  he  could 
study  and  re-study  it;  he  could  compare  it  with  the  living  and  the 
dead.  He  was  well  convinced  that  a  faculty  for  recognising 
places,  and  the  ways  which  jead  to  them,  did  exist;  and  what  re- 
mained to  be  done  was,  to  determine  the  shape  of  head  which 
was  concomitant  to  this  faculty.  He,  therefore,  inquired  among 
his  acquaintances  for  persons  distinguished  for  their  local  memovy, 
and  at  length  found  two.  Schenberger,  a  celebrated  landscape- 
painter,  told  him  that,  in  his  travels,  he  merely  took  a  sketch  of 
the  scenery  which  he  wished  to  paint,  and  that  afterwards,  when 
he  made  a  more  circumstantial  drawing  of  it,  every  tree,  every 
bush,  almost  every  large  stoney  came  back  into  his  mind.  Another 
was  Meyer,  the  author  of  Dia-na-sore,  whose  greatest  delight  was 
to  wander  from  place  to  place,  and  who,  not  having  the  means 
himself  of  indulging  this  propensity,  always  attached  himself  to 
some  nch  man,  in  order  to  travel  with  him.  He,  too,  had  an  ex- 
traordinary power  of  recognizing  local  relations^  The  heads  of 
these  two  persons,  then.  Gall  moulded,  and  compared  them  with 
that  of  Scheidler.  He  turned  and  twisted  them  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  for  a  long  time  found  only  differences,  whereas  what  he 
sought  was  a  resemblance.  At  length,  however,  he  was  struck 
with  a  coincidence  in  th^  region  situated  on  each  side  of  the  root 
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^  tbe  nose,  and  slaiitiiig^  upwards  above  the  eye^brows.    Ttom 
that  moment  he  considered  it  as  probable  that  die  organ  of  local        ' 
perceptions  was  situated  in  this  spot;  and,  according  to  his  asser^     - 
tion,  all  his  subsequent  observations,  which  have  b^  incredibly . 
numerous,  have  fully  confirmed  his  opinion. 

Dr.  Gall,  as  before  mentioned,  had  many  brothers  and  sisters,' 
all  of  whom  received  the  same  education,  and  were,  in  all  things, 
exposed  to  the  same  influences;  yet  their  faculties  and  disposi- 
tions were  totally  dissimilar.    One  of  his  brothers  showed  a  veiy         *^' 
early  disposition  for  devotion ;  his  toys  were  the  ornaments  of  the         p 
Catholic  altar,  which  he  made  and  engraved  himself;  his  pastime   . 
was  prayer  and  high  mass.     His  father  had  intended  him  for    :>.   > 
trade,  but  this  profession  he  peremptorily  refused,  because,  as  he    ..'^ 
said,  it  would  expose  him  to  tell  lies.    At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  •", . ; 
this  young  man  ran  away  from  his  paternal  home,  and  turned    \J 
hermit.     His  father,  however,  recalled  him,  allowed  him  to  pur-     '^- 
sue  his  studies,  and  five  years  afterwards  he  received  holy  orders,       •% 
in  which  he  spent  a  life  of  mortification  and  piety.    Subsequently  \..^;^ 
to  this  very  Juvenile  observatiou.  Dr.  Gall  remarked,  that  some  of  '  .' 
bis  con-disciples  had,  as  he  calls  it.  a  receptiveness  for  religious     . ' 
instruction;  while  others  were  totally 'averse  to  it.     Among  the    . 
persons  who  had  embraced  the  clerical  profession,  he  saw  some     .;v. 
who  wefe  studious,  pious,  and  scrupulous ;  others,  who  were  idle,    *f f * . 
indolent,  and  who  wished  for  nothing  more  than  to  live  at  ease»  .''.^^^; 
and  at  the  expense  of  others.    He  conceived  that  these  tendencies  .,f  ^^ 
were  innate;  and,  in  order  to  embrace  a  wide  range  of  experi^   i  J^; 
ment,  he  frequented  churches,  monasteries,  visited  religious  semi- '  •j'^;^' 
•naries,  and  observed  both  men  and  women  in  the  world.    One  of  . : .  V^ 
the  first  things  which  struck  him  was,  that  the  most  devout  were  ..  v^^ 
bald  on  the  summit  of  the  head ;  '^  yet,^'  said  he,  *'  women  are  *    1:. 
more  devout  than  men,  and  women  are  seldom  bald.    Baldness, '*    T ; 
therefore,  has  no  connexion  with  devotion.'^    He  then  perceived 
on  these  bald  heads,  that  the  summit  was  much  elevated,  sloping 
as  it  were  from  the  forehead  to  the  centre ;  and  this  shape  he 
found  common  to  both  sexes.     He  then  concluded,  that  an  ele- 
vation in  that  region  of  the  brain  was  the  organization  which  gives 
a  disposition  to  devotion  and  religious  feelings. 

He  had  not  long  been  in  possession  of  this  induction,  when  n 
remarkable  fact  offered  itself  to  his  view,  imparting  a  singular  .\.^v ;; 
conviction  to  his  mind  of  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusion.     He''':*^ 
remarked  that  all  the  pictures  of  saints,  of  martyrs,  of  persons  re--^  -'•  : 
corded  for  their  religious  zeal  and  sufferings,  of  our  Saviour  him*- 
self,  were  high  in  this  region;  and  that,  even  in  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  artists  had  given  this  peculiar  form  to  all  that  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  of  tbe  heads  of  high  priests,  of  sacrificers,  and 
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of  ^vriuitever  persons  they  held  to  be  most  pious,  sacred,  and  ve- 
nerable. 

Such  were  the  first  steps  of  this,  the  youngest  child  that  ever 
caught  a  glimpse  of  facts,  and  drew  inferences,  which  he  after- 
wards called  philosophy ^ — which  he  taught  as  such,  and  which  has 
found  followers.  Who  could  have  supposed,  that  from  the  per- 
ceptions of  a  mere  brat  of  nine  years  old»  a  system  could  have  en- 
sued, which,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  would,  in  the  year 
1826,  have  ^Ued  not  only  the  large  lecture-room  of  the  London 
Institution,  but  all  the  staircases,  corridors,  and'passages  leading 
to  it,  with  hearers?  and,  great,  indeed,  must  be  the  folly  or  the 
wisdom  of  the  age. 

Another  observation  of  this  young  man  was,  that,  among  his 
school-fellows,  the  most  adept  at  learning  by  heart  were  not  those 
who  retained  facts  the  best ;  in  the  same  manner  as  local  and 
verbal  memory  did  not  always  accompany  each  other  in  the  same 
mind.  Thus,  then,  was  he  led  to  surmise,  that  memory  was  of 
more  kinds  than  one ;  that  it  was  not  a  simple  faculty :  and  to  a 
conclusion  which  some  bearded  philosophers  had  drawn  before 
him,  that  there  is  a  memory  for  words,  another  for  places,  and 
another  for  things;  exactly  coinciding — but  entirely  without  his 
knowledge — with  the  memoria  verbaUs,  the  memoria  localis,  the 
memoria  realis,  of  his  predecessors.  He  continued  to  make  ob- 
servations on  the  world  at  large  respecting  this  faculty,  as  he  had 
done  respecting  the  others,  and  by  the  same  means ;  and  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  assigning  the  situation  of  its  corresponding 
orean  in  the  head. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  folly  and  presumption, 
if  the  system  be  false,  or  of  sagacity,  if  it  be  true,  is,  that  Dr. 
Gall  was  not  satisfied  vnth  observing  the  talents  of  his  fellow* 
students ;  he  carried  his  pryii^  spirit  into  their  moral  tendencies, 
and  examined  their  characters.  One  of  his  companions  had  a 
head  so  strangely  diaped,  that  he  could  not  help  ranarking  it. 
It  was  particularly  broad  above  the  temples,  and  the  boy  was  re- 
nowned for  his  cunning  and  his  tricks.  Another  boy,  whose 
countenance  bespoke  extreme  candour — ars  eH  eelare  artem — 
had  a  head  of  the  same  shape,  and  Gall  inmiediately  mistrusted 
him.  In  both  cases  his  conjectures  were  confirmed,  and  his  ob- 
servations in  later  life  gave  them  an  additional  force.  When 
practising  as  physician,  one  of  his  patients  died  of  consumption ; 
Gall  was  struck  at  the  breadth  of  his  head  in  this  region ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  loi^  scene  of  artifice  and  swindling  came  to 
light.  Another  person,  so  notorious  as  to  have  been  posted  as  a 
knave  by  the  pohce.  of  Vienna,  and  whose  head  was  of  the  same 
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shapei  cODfe^ed  to  Dr.  Grail  that  h«  knew  no  pleasure  equal  to 
deceit. 

As  Dr.  Gall  acquired  experience  in  his  art,  his  tact  became 
more  sure,  and  he  accumulated  observations;  but  his  method  of 
proceeding  was  alike  throughout.  It  would  indeed,  have  been 
difficult  to  dense  any  better  method  than  that  which  suggested 
itself  at  his  first  observation ;  and,  be  his  doctrine  true  or  false, 
that  justice  is  due  to  him. 

One  or  two  more  examples  of  his  mode  of  discovering  faculties 
and  organs  must  be  given.  To  study  vi^hat  is  now  called  com- 
bativeness,  he  collected  persons  of  the  lowest  classes  in  his  house, 
treated  them  with  wine,  excited  their  talkativeness  respecting  each 
odier,  and  uniformly  found  that  one  shape  of  the  head  belonged 
to  die  contentious,  another  to  the  gentle.  He  followed  the  same 
plan  with  regard  to  the  propensity  to  thieving,  and  with  the  same 
raccess.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  requested  to  examine  the  head 
of  a  lady  who  was  remarkable  for  the  strength  and  durability  of 
her  friendships,  and  to  take  a  cast  of  it;  and  thus  was  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  organ  of  attachment.  At  Vienna,  he  knew  a 
man,  who,  from  his  eternal  doubts  and  irresolution,  was  nick^ 
named  Cacadubio;  the  remarkable  form  of  bis  head,  compared 
with  others,  revealed  this  faculty,  together  with  its  local  habka- 
tion.  A  servant  of  one  of  his  friends  gave  the  first  idea  of  an  . 
organ  of  benevolence,  at  a  time  when  he  little  thought  that  what 
is  called  a  good  heart  was  seated  in  the  brain.  Some  of  the  or- 
gans became  first  evident  to  him  in  the  heads  of  brutes.  Thus 
the  difference  between  the  heads  of  graminivorous  and  carnivorous 
animals  pointed  out  what  he  then  called  the  carnivorous  instinct 
— murder;  and  which  now  is  termed  by  the  modified  name  of 
destructiveness.  The  innate  love  of  offspring,  so  necessary  to 
every  breathing  thing,  he  found  by  the  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween the  skulls  of  males  and  females  in  general ;  although  he 
•  did  not  know  exactly  what  faculty  the  occipital  protuberance  de- 
noted, until  he  perceived  it  most  strongly  in  female  monkeys, 
whose  attachment  to  their  young  is  so  extraordinary. 

Thus  it  was  that  Dr.  Gall  proceeded  in  comparing  the  mimi- 
festations  of  the  mind  with  the  development  and  form  of  the 
brain,  until  he  had  ascertained  the  situation  and  functions  of 
twenty-seven  organs ;  all  of  which  he  looks  upon  to  be  as  clearly 
demonstrated,  as  observations  multiplied  in  various  bearings,  re- 
peated upon  an  incredible  number  of  individuals,  and  continued 
during  a  long  life,  can  demonstrate  anything. 

Now,  if  all  these  observations  are  correct,  we  cannot  suffici- 
ently commend  the  Baconian  spirit  vnth  which  they  were  con- 
ducted.   It  is  not  very  probable  that,  when  Dr.  Gall  was  a  young 
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student  of  medicine  in  a  German  university,  he  had  acquired 
much  intioiacj  with  the  writings  of  the  great  English  chancellor; 
yet  he  certainly  adhered  to  his  mode  of  amassing  knowledge  as 
dosely  as  if  Lord  Bacon  had  rocked  him  in  his  cradle.  Not  a 
single  fact  was  assumed  without  repeated  observation  and  verifi- 
cation; not  a  truth  was  admitted  without  proof;  no  a  priori  con- 
ceptions were  greeted  as  demonstrations.  Still  less  is  it  credible 
that  when  Gall  was  hunting  after  birds-nests,  led  by  die  local 
memory  of  his  companion  Scheidler ;  less  again,  that,  when,  hav^ 
jDg  seen  nine  winters  in  the  Schwartzwald,  he  measured  the  pro- 
jecting eyes  of  his  schoolmates,  he  had  heard  of  the  lord  of  Veru- 
1am;  yet  in  no  single  instance  was  he  found  tripping-  in  his  re- 
searches. By'an  innate  impulse,  he  followed,  unconsciously,  the 
precepts  of  Bacon,  and  of  nature,— ^because  Bacon,  Gall,  and 
nature  were  the  same, — as  unerringly  as  if  the  Novum  Organum 
*bad  been  his  primer.     Thus  say  the  phrenologists. 

The  system  of  Dr.  Gall,  then,  they  continue,  was,  as  appears 
in  his  writings,  the  result  of  observation;  and  to  determine  its  Va- 
lidity nothing  was  necessary  but  to  verify  whether  those  observa- 
tions were  accurate  or  not.  That  a  facility  for  learning  by  heart 
is  accompanied  by  prominent  eyes  is,  if  true,  an  independent  fact, 
standing  by  itself,  leaning  on  no  other  htct :  it  is  an  oak  of  the 
forest,  not  a  parasite  fungus.  Inquiry  might  stop  there,  and  say, 
*'  I  know  that  you  can  learn  by  heart  with  ease,  because  I  see  that 
your  eyes  are  prominent ;''  and  the  assertiob  would  not  be  either 
more  or  less  true,  be  the  function  assigned  to  what  cause,  to  what 
member,  to  what  organization,  it  may.  If,  however,  the  physio- 
logy of  the  function  can  be  ascertained — if  its  connexion  with  a 
certain  part  of  the  body  can  be  traced— if  it  can  receive  the  sup- 
port of  anatomy — inasmuch  as  amrtomy  can  explain  any  animal 
*  ftinction,  it  musft  be  confessed  that  assurance  becomes  doubly 
rare. 

The  visible  and  tangible  signs  of  the  twenty-seven  faculties,  ati- 
nounced  by  Dr.  Gall,  were  found  upon  the  external  surface  of  the 
head ;  but  to  attribute  them  to  the  muscular  integuments  would 
be  absurd :  still  more  irrational  would  it  be  to  suppose  that  the 
bony  covering,  the  dura  or  the  pia  mater,  the  tunica  arachnoides, 
had  any  share  in  the  operations  of  the  mind.  In  the  brain  only 
could  the  seat  of  die  moral  powers  be  placed;  and  to  it  the  atten- 
tion of  the  author  was  immediately  directed. 

It  is  now  time  to  introduce  to  the  reader^s  acquaintance  the 
second  person  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and 
whose  anatomical  labours  bear  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  pro- 
motion of  phrenology.  Little  had  been  done  to  connect  this  sci- 
ence wjtb  anatomy;  and  the  disseelioti  of  the  brain  by  some  q>- 
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propfiate  method  wn  yet  a  desideratum,  when  Dr.  Spurzkeim,  of 
whom  more  ample  notice  shall  presently  be  taken^  became  the 
pupil,  and  afterwards  the  associate,  of  Dr.  Gall. 

The  mode  of  examining  this  viscus  then  in  practice  among  aoar 
tomists,  and  not  yet  entirely  abandoned,  was,  after  removing  the 
membranes  which  enclose  it,  to  cut  through  it  in  different  direc- 
tions, to  scrape  away  a  large  portion  of  its  substance  to  show  the 
falx  cerebri,  the  corpus  callosum,  the  fissura  silvii,  the  tuberculse 
quadrigeminae,  the  fornix,  and  the  septum  lucidum,  together  with 
many  other  parts,  of  which  the  fiames  are  well  known  and  barbar 
rous,  but  of  which  compassion  on  the  reader^s  jaws  and  mind  for- 
bids the  enumeration.  To  Drs.  Gall  and-  Spurzheim  this  en- 
tire method  appeared  faulty,  and  they  were  mduced  to  invent 
some  other  mode.  Not  that  they  expected  anatomy  to  be  more 
indiscreet  in  revealing  the  secrets  of  nature  on  this  than  on  any 
other  occasion,  or  to  tell  why  and  how  the  brain  thought  and  felt, 
any  more  than  why  the  liver  secreted  bile.  They  knew  that  the 
structure  of  an  organ  seldom  denotes  its  functions;  but  they  knew 
also  that  anatomy  and  physiology  cannot  be  in  contradictioa.  The 
most  obvious  mediod  was  to  examine,  in  the  dead  body,  whether 
the  volume  of  the  brain,  in  the  region  where  an  oigan  was  sup- 
posed to  be  situated,  bore  a  settled  proportion  to  the  manifesta- 
tion which  the  living  subject  had  gpiven  of  the  corresponding 
power  of  mind.  This  question  was  investigated  by  experiment; 
and  it  was  ascertained,  by  the  inspection  of  a  very  great  number 
of  subjects,  that  the  volume  and  the  faculty  were  in  constant 
unison. 

This  VTas  an  immense  step;  but  '^  nil  actum  reputans  dum  ^pM 
Miftrwet  agendum^  Dtu  (xall  and  Spurzheim  were  still  anxious 
to  obtain  more  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  die  brain* 
The  figures  and  drawings  which  transverse  cuts  of  die  cerebellum 
offer,  die  arbor  vitas,  however  picturesque,  did  not  content  them. 
A  fortunate  accident  occurred  at  length,  and  one  more  mystery  of 
nature  was  explained. 

A  woman  who  had  been  afflicted  from  her  youdi  vtrith  hydroce- 
phalus, died  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four.  Her  head  was  found  to  contain  four  pounds  of  water;  and 
this  liquor  had  so  insinuated  itself  into  every  little  cavity, — had  so 
divided  every  litde  vessel  from  the  substance  in  which  it  was  im- 
bedded, that  their  texture  became  immediately  visible.  Drs.  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  then  endeavoured  to  find  a  method  which  they 
might  substitute  at  pleasure  for  that  which  diseased  nature  had 
employed  in  the  case  of  this  woman,  and  of  many  other  hydroce- 
phali.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  they  reached  Paris  that,  stimulated 
.by  some  objections  made,  as  shall  preaendy  be  related^  by  the 
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Ffench  Io8titate»  diej  fully  assured  themseWe?  of  tlie  most  «ffec-* 
tual  mediods  of  performing  this  important  o]>eration.  There  they 
discovered  that  if  the  brain  be  macerated  in  nitric  acid«  diluted 
with  alcohol,  or  in  alcohol  alone,  if  it  be  boiled  for  twelve  or  fif- 
teen minutes  in  oil;  if  a  small  jet  of  water  be  projected  upon 
any  part  of  it  from  a  syringe;  or  if  it  be  blown  upon  throu^  a 
Uow-pipe,  a  separation  is  effected  which  answers  every  purpose. 
By  introducing  the  hand^too,  between  the  convolutions,  a  division 
may  be  operated;  and  by  any  of  these  means  the  structure  of  the 
brain  becomes  as  evident  as  when  it  has  been  macerated  for  years 
in  the  morbid  serosity  of  hydrocephalus. 

Previously  to  these  anatomists,  the  brain  was  considered  as  a 
pulpy  mass,  in  which  the  whole  nervous  system  had  its  origin.  If 
by  chance  any  attempt  was  made  to  assign  a  function  to  any  par- 
ticular part,  to  explain  its  use  or  n^ure,  the  success  was  as  small 
as  the  epithets  by  which  those  parts  were  named  were  uncouth. 
Neither  was  this  extraordinary.  Let  us  suppose  that  any  muscle 
of  the  body,  the  soleusmaximus  for  instance,  had  always  been  cut 
through  transversely,  it  would  always  have  presented  a  transverse 
section  of  its  mass;  but  no  such  idea  as  we  now  have  of  its 
fibrous  texture  could  have  been  formed.  But  the  mere  inspec- 
tion of  a  muscle  at  once  denotes  a  fibrous  texture,  which  in  the 
brain  is  not  so  evident;  and  the  phrenological  anatomists  have 
the  merit  of  a  very  important  discovery,  in  showing  that  the  white 
substance  of  the  bram  is  not  less  truly  fibrous  than  the  soleus 
maximus.  And  here  would  be  the  place  to  introduce  some  ana- 
tCMnical  details  in  support  of  our.  doctrine,  but  in  pity  to  our  gene- 
ral readers  we  shall  refirain.  We  can,  however,  assure  them,  that 
eveiy  fact  evinced  by  dissection  is  in  our  favour,  and  we  defy  our 
soitagonisls  to  the  proof.  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  most 
triumphantly  answered  every  objection  on  mis  head,  and  dread 
not  to  encoooter  any  mcn-e  which  can  be  adduced.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered merely  that  two  great  facts  have  been  incontrovertibly 
established : — Ist,  the  possibility  of  unrolling  the  convolutions  c^ 
the  brain ;  2d,  the  fibrous  texture  of  the  white  substance. 

Before  Dr.  Gall  had  received  all  the  lights  which  the  collateral 
sciences  could  throw  upon  his  doctrine,  and  supported  princi- 
pally by  the  plain  fact,  abundantly  ascertained,  that  a  certain  form 
of  the  bead  constantly  accompanied  a  particular  mental  power,  he 
b^an  to  communicate  his  knowledge  to  others.  He  was  at  that 
time  established  as  a  physician  at  Vienna,  a  city  not  very  remark- 
able for  the  brilliancy  of  its  scientific  lights.  His  auditors  were 
not  numerous,  but  they  were  select;  among  them  were  Professors 
Froriep,  Waldier,  Martens,  who  published  accounts  of  what  they 
had  heard;    and  lastly^  the  best  of  all.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  who» 
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afreadj  advanced  in  the  study  of  physic,  became  his  pupil  ill 
1800,  and  in  1804  his  associate.  Dr.  Gall  at  first  spoke  only  of 
the  elevations  and  depressions  on  the  cranium,  as  denoting  the 
presence  or  the  absence  of  determinate  dispositions  and  talents; 
neither  could  he  then  speak  of  much  more.  This  imperfect  state 
of  his  doctrine  entailed  upon  it  a  disadvantage  which  it  has  hardly 
yet  surmounted ;  and  exposed  it  to  very  absurd  criticism  and  ridi- 
cule, under  tfie  names  of  craniology,  cranioscopy,  (recollect,  gentle 
reader,  that  phrenologists,  not  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  speak,) 
bumps,  protuberances,  6ic.  When,  however,  he  became  strength- 
ened by  the  positive  conclusions  of  anatomy,  and  by  the  cheering 
analogies  of  physiology,  he  grew  more  confident  in  his  system; 
and  that  confidence  imparted  to  it  a  form  and  pressure  more  wor- 
thy of  so  vast  a  subject.  His  conversations  at  length  assumed  the 
appearance  of  lectures;  but  he  had  not  continued  them  long, 
•when  the  Austrian  government  took  the  alarm,  conceiving  that  to 
explain  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  to  improve  its  anatomy, 
must  be  dangerous  to  society.  An  order  was  issued,  prohibiting 
all  private  lectures,  unless  by  special  permission.  The  doctor 
was  reduced  to  silence,  but  as  the  government  was  less  solicitous 
"about  the  morality  of  strangers  than  of  its  own  subjects,  leave  was 
'granted  to  corrupt  them  by  teaching  them  the  pernicious  doctrine, 
and  one  or  two  Englishmen  thus  learnt  what  the  Austrians  know 
not  yet,  thht  the  brain  is  of  some  use.  It  is  not  surprising,  that 
they  who  have  the  largest  portion  of  this  organ  should  be  the  most 
curious  to  know  to  what  end  it  is  given. 

In  the  year  1 805,  our  masters,  warmed  with  the  zeal  of  prose- 
lytism,  turning  their  backs  upon  the  lofty  steeple  of  St  Stephen's 
Ktrche,  to  find  their  SvorW  elsewhere,  sallied  forth  to  attack  the 
reigning  cerebral  and  metaphysical  doctrines  of  their  fellow-crea* 
tures.  They  travelled  together,  pursuing  their  researches  in 
common,  to  more  than  thirty  towns  of  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland,  and  never  stopped  till  they  reached  Paris.  This 
itinerancy  has  been  made  the  subject  of  reproach  to  them  in  this 
country;  but  we  are  all  too  apt  to  judse  of  others  by  ourselves. 
The  habits  of  the  nations  which  they  wished  to  convert  required 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding.  Their  own  native  land,  divided  into 
Tnany  petty  states,  has  innumerable  little  points,  but  no  one  large 
focus  of  light.  From  the  one  to  the  other  of  these  thought  travels 
as  slowly  as  the  slumbering  note  twanged  through  the  twisted 
horn  and  snaps-swallowing  throat  of  a  Westphalian  postboy.  In 
Holland  it  advances  about  as  rapidly  as  an  Amsterdam  Cupid, 
flying  on  the  wings  of  Love,  in  a  butch  trekschuit.  In  France 
there  is  one  gr^eat  metropolis  of  wit,  as  flashy  as  it  is  frivolous; 
^nd  in  this,  words,  with  the  ideas  annexed  to  them,  if  any  there  be. 
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vbiflBe  aboat  from  the  Paubourg  St  Germain  to  the  Fauboiuf 
St.  Hoiior6,  and  back  again  across  the  Pont  de  Louis  X  VI.^  in 
the  cutting  of  a  caper;  but  this  emporium  stands  in  the  dreary 
middle  of  a  vast  wild,  and  preaching  anywhere  but  in  Paris  to  the 
French  nation  would  literally  be  preaching  in  the  desert.  In 
Britain,  on  the  contrary,  a  new  idea  mounts  a  mail-coach,  drawn 
by  four  blood-horses,  with  plated  harness,  as  light  as  the  chariot  of 
Queen  Mab,  and  sweeps  along  with  Macadamized  speed  and 
Magna  Charta  security,  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'Groat's 
house,  in  as  short  a  time  as  Puck  would  take  to  ''  put  a  girdle 
round  about  the  earth."  Everywhere  the  fame  of  our  professors 
hid  preceded  them — everywhere  new  discoveries  awaited  them; 
and  they  had  not  gone  one  half  of  their  round  among  the  Genua 
universities,  before  they  had  met  with  more  applause  and  more 
opposition  than  they  had  experienced  in  all  their  former  lives. 

A  feature  of  these  memorable  travels  was  the  visit  of  Dr.  GaU 
to  the  prison  of  Berlin,  and  the  fortress  of  Spandau.  On  the 
17th  of  April,  1805,  in  the  presence  of  the  chiefs  of  the  establish- 
ment; of  tbe  inquisitors  of  the  criminal  department;  of  various 
counsellors ;  and  of  many  other  witnesses,  be  was  conducted  to 
tbe  prison  at  Berlin,  where  upwards  of  two  hundred  culprits,  of 
whom  he  had  never  heard  till  that  moment,  to  whose  crimes  and 
dispositions  he  was  a  total  stranger,  were  submitted  to  his  inspeo* 
tion.  Dr.  Gall  lays  much  weight  upon  this  visits  as  a  very  great 
practical  test  of  the  truth  of  his  system ;  and  the  result  is  olBKci^^ 
being  witnessed  by  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  Prussian 
government,  and  preposed  for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  Gall  inunediately  pointed  out,  as  a  general  feature  in  one  of 
the  wards,  an  extraordinary  development  in  the  region  of  the  head 
where  the  organ  of  theft  is  situated,  and  in  fact  every  prisoner 
there  was  a  thief.  Some  children,  also  detained  for  theft,  were 
dien  shown  to  him;  and  in  them,  too,  the  same  organ  was  very  pro* 
minent.  In  two  of  them  particularly  it  was  excessively  large;  and 
the  prison-registers  confirmed  his  opinion  that  these  two  were  most 
incorrigible.  In  another  room,  where  the  women  were  kept  apart, 
he  distinguished  one  drest  exactly  like  the  others,  occupied  like 
them,  and  di£ferin^  in  no  one  thing  but  in  the  form  of  her  head. 
**  For  what  reason  is  this  woman  here/'  asked  Gall, ''  for  her  head 
announces  no  propensity  to  theft?"  The  answer  was, ''  She  is  the 
inspectress  of  this  room."  One  prisoner  had  the  organs  of  bene- 
volence and  of  religion  as  strongly  developed  as  those  of  theft  and 
cunning;  and  his  boast  was,  that  he  never  had  committed  an  act 
of  violence,  and  that  it  was  repugnant  to  his  feelings  to  rob  a 
diurch.  In  a  man  named  Frttze,  detained  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife,  though  his  crime  was  not  proved,  the  organs  of  cunning  and 
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firmness  were  fblly  developed ;  and  it  was  by  diese  that  he  had 
eluded  conviction.  In  Maschke,  he  foand  the  organ  of  the  me- 
chanical arts,  together  with  a  head  very  well  organized  in  many 
respects ;  and  his  crime  was  coining.  In  Troppe  he  saw  the  same 
organ.  This  man  was  a  shoemalLer,  who,'  without  instruction, 
made  clocks  and  watches,  to  gain  a  livelihood  in  his  confinement. 
On  a  nearer  inspection,  die  organ  of  imitation  was  found  to  be 
large.  '*  If  this  man  had  ever  been  near  a  theatre,"  said  Gall,  "  he 
would  in  all  probability  have  turned  actor.**  Troppe,  astonished 
at  the  accuracy  of  this  sentence,  confessed  that  he  had  joined  a 
company  of  strolling-players  for  six  months.  His  crime,  too,  was 
having  personated  a  police-officer,  to  extort  money.  The  organs 
of  circumspection,  prudence,  foresight,  were  sadly  deficient  in 
Heisig,  who,  in  a  drunken  fit,  had  stabbed  his  best  friend.  In 
some  prisoners  he  found  the  organ  of  language,  in  others  of  colour, 
in  others  of  mathematics ;  and  his  opinion  in  no  single  instance 
failed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  known  talents  and  dispositions  of 
lhe  individual. 

On  the  ^Oth  of  April  the  visit  was  made  at  Spandau,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  privy-councillor  Hufeland,  one  of  the  most  philoso- 
phic physicians  of  his  age ;  and  of  several  other  official  persons  of 
similar  respectability.  Four  hundred  and  seventy  heads  were 
submitted  to  inspection.  In  every  robber  the  organ  of  theft  was 
highly  developed,  accompanied  by  various  other  organs  in  die  dif- 
ferent individuals.  In  one  Dr.  Gall  perceived  the  organ  of  ma- 
thematics strongly  pronounced;  togedier  with  others  denoting 
skill  in  the  mechanical  arts.  This  man,  Kunisch,  had  in  fact 
committed  several  robberies,  in  which  his  dexterity  had  much  as- 
sisted him,  and  his  address  was  such,  that  he  was  intrusted  with 
die  care  of  the  spinning-machines  in  the  house  of  correction. 
OM  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  calculation? 
*'  Do  you  think  I  could  put  together  a  piece  of  work  like  this,  if 
I  could  not  calculate  the  efiects?"  An  old  woman,  in  whose 
head  theft,  theosophy,  and  love  of  offspring  were  the  prominent 
organs,  confessed  the  justice  of  her  punishment,  and  returned 
tiianks  to  God  for  having  placed  her  in  that  establishment ;  for 
since  her  confinement,  her  children,  whom  she  herself  could  not 
have  educated,  had  been  sent  to  an  orphan-house.  Albert,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  haughtiness  to  his  fellow-prisoners,  was  an  ex- 
ample of  a  strong  development  of  the  organ  of  self-esteem.  Re- 
gina  Doering,  an  infanticide,  was  presented  to  him  among  a  band 
of  robbers,  but  he  immediately  called  to  Dr.  Spurzheim  to  re- 
mark how  in  one  organ  her  head  resembled  that  of  a  servant  of 
his  at  Vienna,  a  very  excellent  person  in  all  other  respects,  but 
who  delighted  in  killing  animals.    In  Kunow,  he  found  the  organ 
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of  music  predomiiHiiit ;  and  it  appeared  tbat  all  tbe  m^orttmes  of 
this  per8<m  proceeded  from  his  having  mined  himself  by  this  his 
ruling  passion*  Raps  had  the  oivans  of  theft,  of  murder,  and  of 
benevolence,  highly  developed.  His  crime  was  having  robbed  an 
old  woman,  round  whose  neck  he  had  fastened  a  rope  vnth  intent 
to  strangle  her,  but  having  completed  his  robbery,  an  emotion  of 
pity  prompted  him  to  return  and  loosen  the  rope,  by  -which  act 
the  life  of  the  old  woman  was  saved.  Such  is  an  extract  of  the 
narrative  of  diese  celebrated  visits  to  the  prisons  of  Berlin  and 
Spandau,  which,  in  dieir  day,  attracted  much  notice  throughout 
Germany. 

But  the  great  trial  still  awaited  our  travellers  at  the  bar  of  the 
French  Institute;  and  there  they  presented  themselves,  to  re- 
ceive official  support  or  condemnation,  in  the  face  of  expectant 
Europe. 

Tlie  Institute  was  then  in  all  its  glory.  In  proportion  as  Buo- 
naparte had  cannonaded,  it  had  grown  enlightened.  As  the  hero 
was  die  referenda]^  of  military  justice,  so  was  it  the  areopagus  of 
sd^itific  truth.  The  chief  of  me  anatomical  department  was  M. 
Cuvier;  and  he  was  the  first  member  of  this  learned  body  to 
whom  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  addressed  themselves. 

M.  Cuvier  is  a  man  of  knovm  talents  and  acquirements ;  and 
his  mind  is  applicable  to  many  branches  of  science.  Bnt  what 
equally  distinguishes  him  with  the  versatility  of  his  understanding, 
is  the  suppleness  of  his  opinions.  He  received  the  Grerman  do^ 
tors  widi  much  politeness.  He  requested  diem  to  dissect  a  brain 
privately  for  him  and  a  few  of  his  learned  friends;  and  he  at- 
tended a  course  of  lectures  given  purposely  for  him  and  a  party 
of  his  selection.  He  listened  vndi  much  attention,  and  appeared 
well-disposed  toward  the  doctrine ;  and  the  writer  of  this  article 
heard  him  express  his  approbation  of  its  general  features,  in  a 
circle  which  was  not  particularly  private. 

About  this  time,  the  Institute  had  committed  an  act  of  extraor- 
dinary courage,  in  venturing  to  ask  permission  of  Buonaparte  to 
award  a  prize  medal  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  for  his  admirable  galvanic 
experiments,  and  was  still  in  amaze  at  its  own  heroism.  Consent 
was  obtained ;  but  the  soreness  of  national  defeat  rankled  deeply 
within.  When  the  First  Consul  was  apprized  that  the  greatest  of 
his  comparative  anatombts  had  attended  a  course  of  lectures  by 
Dr.  Gall,  he  broke  out  as  furiously  as  he  had  done  against  Lord 
Whitworth ;  and  at  his  levee  he  rated  the  vnse  men  of  his  land 
for  allowing  themselves  to  be  taught  chemistry  by  an  English- 
man, and  anatomy  by  a  German ;  sat  verbum.  The  wary  citizen 
altered  his  language.  A  commission  Mras  named  by  the  Institnte 
to  report  upon  £e  labours  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim ;  M. 
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■Cwn»t  drew  up  the  report.  In  this  he  uaed  ids  effiift9^  not  tp- 
prDciaim  the  truth,  but  to  diminish  the  merits  of  the  les^ned  Ger* 
mans.  Whenever  he  could  fiud  the  most  distant  similarity  be* 
tween  the  slightest  point  of  their  mode  of  operating*  and  any  thing 
ever  done  before^  he  dwelt  upon  it  with  peculiar  pleasure;  and 
lightly  touched  upon  what  was  really  new.  He  even  affected  to 
excuse  the  Institute  for  having  taken  the  subject  into  considera- 
tion at  all»  saying  that  the  anatomical  researches  were  entirely 
distinct  from  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  the  doctrine  of 
mental  manifestations.  Of  this  part  of  the  subject  Buonapartei 
and  not  without  cause,  had  declared  his  reprobation ;  and  M« 
Cuvier  was  too  great  a  lover  of  liberty  not  to  submit  his  opinion 
to  that  of  his  Consul.  His  assertion,  too,  that  the  anatomy  of 
the  brain  had  nothing  to  say  to  its  mental  influence,  he  knew  to 
be  in  direct  opposition  to  fact;  but  even  the  meagre  credit  which 
he  did  dare  to  allow  to  the  new  mode  of  dissection,  he  wished  to 
dilute  with  as^  much  bitterness  as  he  could.  So  unjust  and  un*^ 
satisfactory,  so  lame  and  mutilated  did  the  whole  report  appear, 
that  the  authors  of  the  new  method  published  an  answer,  in.which 
they  accused  the  commissaries  of  not  having  repeated  their  experi- 
ments. Such  was  the  reception  which  the  science,  that  we  (phror 
nologists)  now  see  spreading  over  the  gjobe,  met  with  from  the 
Academy  of  the  Great  Nation. 

In  November,  1807<  Dr.  G^U,  assisted  by  Dr.  Spu^heim, 
delivered  his  first  course  of  pult>lic  lectures  in  Paris;  and  thes^ 
the  writer  of  this  article  heard  with  intense  interest.  His  asser- 
tions were  supported  by  a  numerous  collection  of  skulls,  heads^ 
casts ;  by  a  multiplicity  of  anatomical,  by  a  multiplicity  of  physir 
ological  facts.  Greats  indeed,  was  the  ardour  excited  among  the 
Parisians  by  the  presence  of  the  men,  who,  as  they  supposed, 
could  tell  their  fortunes  by  their  heads,  as  well  as  Mademoiselle 
le  Normand  could  do  with  a  pack  of  cards ;  and  chiromancy  was 
abandoned  for  cranioscopy.  Every  one  wanted  to  get  a  peep  at 
the  necromancers ;  every  one  was  anxious  to  give  them  a  dinner 
or  a  supper ;  and  the  writer  of  this  article  actually  saw  a  list  oi^ 
which  an  eager  candidate  was  delighted  to  inscribe  himself  for  a 
breakfast,  distant  only  three  months  and  a  half;  at  which  break- 
fast he  sat  a  wondering  guest.  But  this  was  nearly  all  the  bar*- 
vest  which  phrenology  reaped  in  Paris ;  and  the  season  was  not 
as  long  as  tlie  roll  of  festivals  which  curiosity  had  cooked. 
Though  Dr.  Gall  has  been  a  constant  resident  there,  and  has  deik 
livered  lectures  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  the  public  i$ 
not  phrenological :  thpugh  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  done  all  in  hi^ 
power  to  diffuse  the  science  there,  it  has  remained  recluse.  Some 
periodical  publications  in  £nglan4  have  much  overrated  th^  at^- 
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tentaoo  paid  to  it  macmg  our  neighbours;  but  m  trutfi  the  French 
have  thought  little  ;yM>n  it,  neither  will  they  think  upon  it,  until 
their  minds  are  wqre  seriously  bent  upon  a  study  which  hitherto 
they  have  niucjx  jaegjiected, — the  study  of  the  human  being  in 
other  parts  besides  nerv^  .,aod  xnuscles.  As  it  proof  of  this,  we 
will  mention  that, in  IS9>4,  thejgovernment  of  that  nation*  as  wise  as 
that  of  Austria  had  i)even,  prohibited  the  delivery  of  adl  lectures 
without  its  special  permission.;  and  Dr.  Spurzbeim  was  oUiged  to 
confine  himself  to  private  conversations  M  his  own  house.  This 
proceeding,  which  no  rulers  of  a  truly  enlightened  people  wouitd 
have  dared  to  attempt,  was  the  death-blow  ^o  all  phrenological 
inquiry  in  France,  and  an  apt  reply  to  the  lucubrations  of  the 
Hew  Edinburgh  Heview,  which  had  pompously  sta;ted  ^at  the 
French  were  greater  proficients  in  pHrenolo^  than  the  British. 
It  must  have  been  sufficient  to  4i3gust  Dr.  ^urzheim  with  ev^ 
project  of  continuiw  his  instructions  there^  and  b  mpst  probably 
the  reason  why,  witmn  the  last  two  years,  lie  has  taken  this  coun- 
try so  entirely  under  his  tuition,  and  made  it  most  essentially  his 
phrenological  domain. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that,  long  before  this  time,  a  mind  lU^e 
JDr.  Spurzheim's  must  have  seen  that  the  soil  really  appropriated 
Jto  the  seeds  of  his  doctrine  was  profound,  reflecting  England, 
^ere  evei^  power  of  thought  is  kept  so  much  within  its  own 
province,  and  is  so  well  employed  there,  and  where  so  important 
a  branch  of  philosophy  would  be  received  with  all  due  reverence* 
As  soon  as  the  communications  were  open,  he  came  to  this  island, 
jmd  repaired  to  London.  The  moment  was  not  propitious.  The 
4uitiou  was  still  smarting  with  the  scars  of  war.  Many  things, 
too,  had  indisposed  it  to  the  lore  of  Germany;  it  was  jealous  and 
touchy  upon  the  subject  of  quackery.  M esmer,  Mainaduke, 
Perkins,  the  morbid  sentimentalism  of  Miss  Anne  Plumptre's 
.translations,  had  made  it  so ;  and  Dr.  Spurzbeim  had  to  struggle 
against  all  these  obstacles. 

The  campaign  was  opened  by  a  dissection  of  the  brain,  at  the 
Medico-Clururgical  Society's  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields ;  and  the 
novelty,  as  well  as  the  truth  of  the  demonstration,  that  this  viscus 
is  composed  of  fibres,  created  no  small  surprise  among  the  learned 
audience.  The  choice  of  such  a  mode  to  enter  upon  the  subject 
was  eminently  judicious, ,  as  it  placed  it  at  once  upon  a.  respect- 
able footing,  by  making  an  appeal  to  science.  The  effect  m  its 
&vour,  however,  was  not  so  general  as  might  have  been  expected. 
When  a  coui;8e  of  lectures  was  delivered,  not  more  than  forty 
auditors  were  present;  neither  did  a  second  course  attract  a  more 
numerous  circle. 

Frapi  London,  Dr.  Spurzheim  proceeded  to  Bath,  Bristol, 
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Cork,  and  Dublin,  where  also  he  delivered  lectures.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Scotland.  If,  during  his  excursion,  the  harvest  of 
proselytes  was  not  yet  very  great,  ^e  additions  to  his  observations 
were  extensive  and  interesting ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
he  may  one  day  publish  his  remarks  upon  the  different  races 
which  he  clearly  distinguished,  spread  like  horizontal  strata  over 
the  land  through  which  he  travelled.  In  the  Scottish  capital  ano- 
ther fate  attended  him,  and  a  decisive  moment  was  approaching. 
There,  as  in  London,  he  opened  his  campaign  by  the  dissection 
of  the  nervous  mass ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  demonstration 
were  highly  piquant. 

The  writings  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  conjointly  and  se- 
parately, had  attracted  the  attention  of  our  periodical  critics,  and 
an  article  had  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  June,  1815, 
in  which  these  authors  were  most  heartily  reviled.  Hardly  an 
opprobrious  epithet  in  die  language  was  omitted  on  their  moral, 
as  on  their  intellectual,  characters,  and  they  were  roundly  called 
fools  and  knaves.  The  conclusion  is  as  follows : — '^  The  writings 
of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  not  added  one  fact  to  the  stock 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  either  the  structure  or  the  fu^nctions 
of  man ;  but  consist  of  such  a  mixture  of  gross  errors,  extrava- 
gant absurdities,  downright  mis-statements,  and  unmeaning  <}uota- 
tions  from  Scripture,  as  can  leave  no  doubt,  we  apprehend,  m  the 
minds  of  honest  and  intelligent  men,  as  to  the  real  ignorance,  the 
real  hypocrisy,  and  the  real  empiricism  of  the  authors."  Should 
phrenology  prove  false,  the  sagacity  of  this  article  will  be  most 
brilliant,  even  diough,  from  beginning  to  end,  it  attempts  no 
means  of  refutation  but  assertion.  Should  the  doctrine  prove 
true,  then  that  production  will  be  held  by  all  men,  as  it  now  is  by 
phrenologists,  as  the  most  flippant,  pert,  vulvar,  ignorant,  and 
presumptuous,  that  ever  appeared  in  that  able  collection;  and 
very  wise,  or  very  weak  indeed,  must  be  the  physiologist  to  whom 
the  works  there  criticized  can  teach  nothing. 

The  intention  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  always  was  to  visit  the  Scot- 
tish Athens,  but  this  article  confirmed  it.  He  procured  one  letter 
of  introduction  for  that  city,  and  but  one ;  that  was  to  the  reputed 
author  of  the  vituperating  essay.  He  visited  him,  and  obtained 
permission  to  dissect  a  brain  in  his  presence.  The  author  him* 
self  was  a  lecturer  on  anatomy,  and  the  dissection  took  place  in 
his  lecture-room.  Some  eyes  were  a  little  more,  or  a  little  less, 
clear-sighted  than  others,  for  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw, 
fibres.  A  second  day  was  named.  The  room  was  as  full  as  it 
could  be,  particularly  as  an  intermediate  bench  was  reserved  for 
Dr.  Spurzheim  to  carry  round  the  subject  of  inquiry  to  every 
spectator.     There,  with  the  Edinburgh  Keview  in  one  hand,  and 
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a  brain  in  the  other^  he  opposed  fact  to  assertion.  The  ^vriter  of 
the  article  still  believed  the  Edinburgh  Review,  but  the  public 
beliei^d  the  anatomist ;  and  that  day  won  over  near  five  hundred 
witnesses  to  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  white  substance  of  the 
brain^  while  it  drew  off  a  large  portion  of  admiriiig  pupik  from 
tbe  antagonist  lecturer. 

Thus  aided  by  success.  Dr.  Spurzheim  opened  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  anatomy  and  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  its  con- 
nection with  mind.  He  used  to  say  to  the  Scotch,  '^  You  are 
slow,  but  you  are  sure;  I  must  remain  some  time  with  you,  and 
dien  111  leave  the  fruit  of  my  labours  to  ripen  in  voor  hands. 
This  is  the  spot  from  which,  as  from  a  centre,  the  doctrines  of 
I^renology  shall  spread  over  Britain.'' 

These  predictions  proved  true.  Converts  flocked  in  on  all 
sides  :  the  incredulous  came  and  were  convinced.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  seven  months.  Dr.  Spurzheim  returned  to  London;  but 
the  seeds  of  phrenological  folly  or  wisdom  were  sown,  and  so 
rapidly  did  they  germinate,  that  it  would  almost  seem  diere  was 
not  a  good  plant  among  them. 

After  an  absence  of  three  years  from  Paris,  Dr.  Spurzheim  re- 
turned diere,  and  did  not  visit  England  again  until  1825.  Mean- 
while, die  voices  of  phrenologists,  the  clamours  of  die  enemies  of 
the  science,  were  loud.  The  doctrine  of  phrenology  had  set  the 
Old  and  the  New  Town,  from  the  Caltou  Hill  to  the  Castle,  in*a 
brain  fever,  a  cerebral  fermentation,  which  continued  to  send  up 
bubbles,  froth,  and  ardent  spirit  in  phrenological  confusion,  until 
the  year  1820,  when,  on  February  22,  the  ebullition  subsided,  by 
the  formation  of  a  society,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  name  of 
Mr.  G.  Combe.  This  gentleman  had  begun  by  being  a  sceptic, 
but,  by  degrees,  he  was  convinced,  and  is  now  an  ardent  sectary. 
He  was,  we  (phrenologists)  believe,  the  proposer,  and  is  the  pre 
sident  of  the  earliest  phrenological  society  formed  in  this  woHd ; 
and  his  zeal  and  his  writings,  his  perseverance,  and  his  abilities, 
have  placed  him  very  high  among  British  phrenologists. 

In  the  beginning,  this  society  was  without  heads  or  brains;  and 
a  phrenological  society  without  heads  or  brains  is  still  poorer  than 
a  mineralogical  society  without  quartz  or  corundum,  or  a  geological 
society  without  gneiss  or  granite.  The  penury  was  quickly  sup- 
plied by  ample  donations.  Not  only  skulls  and  masks,  but  the 
other  necessary  appendages  just  named,  poured  in  from  every  side, 
insomuch  that  never  did  a  learned  body  exist  which  had  such  a 
profusion  of  diem  for  its  own  and  others*  use.  Their  collection 
mcreased  most  rapidly,  and  was  liberally  left  open  to  public  in- 
spection. Their  meetings  were  periodical ;  and  in  1 825  they 
published  a  volume  of  phrenological  transactions,  which,  if  the 
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science  be  not  firise^  will  long  be  esteemed.  They  gave  an  ex- 
ampie>  too,  of  candour  at  least,  which  was  soon  followed*  and 
similar  societies  were  formed  in  many  other  cities.  Edinburgh 
had  to  wipe  away  a  large  offence  committed  i^inst  phrenology, 
and  tb«8  did  she  make  amends. 

It  would  be  long  to  enumerate  all  the  successes  and  triumphs 
which  this  new  science  now  obtained  in  the  shape  of  societies, 
collections  of  busts,  lectures  fully  attended  in  different  parts  of 
the  British  empire.  London,  Exeter,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
liyerpool,  Cork,  Hull,  Dublin,  Paisley,  Dundee,  vied  with  each 
other,  according  to  their  means,  to  learn  and  difiuse  the  science ; 
and,  in  an  instant,  as  soon  as  the  doctrine  was  fairly  stated,  more 
phrenologists  sprung  up  among  us  than  during  twenty  years  in 
the  country  where  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  had  been  residing 
«11  that  time. 

In  the  British  colonies,  too,  phrenology  has  not  been  neglected ; 
and  Dr.  Murray  Paterson,  in  the  East  India  Company's  service, 
debrered  lectures  at  Calcutta,  where  a  phrenological  society  was 
about  to  be  formed. 

But  die  freest  of  nations  must  always  be  that  in  which  whatever 
relates  to  the  study  of  Aian  will  excite  the  greatest  interest. 
Without  such  knowledge,  indeed,  liberty  cannot  exist.  Such  is 
a  cause  of  the  warm  reception  which  phrenology  has  met  with 
among  its  partisans  in  England,  and  of  the  no  less  wafm  opposi- 
tion of  its  adversaries.  The  reverse,  too,  has  procured  it  a  tepid 
attention  in  France ;  for,  whatever  be  the  forms  of  liberty  there, 
its  spirit  is  yet  to  be  bom«  It  is,  then,  easy  to  conjecture  what 
may  be  the  mind  of  the  United  States  of  America  toward  this 
<toctrine.  Dr.  Caldwell,  medical  professor  in  Pensylvania  Uni- 
versity, has  edited  f'  Elements  of  Phrenology,"  and  delivered  lec- 
tures in  Baltimore,  Washington,  Scc. ;  and  in  one  of  the  American 
Universities,  a  professor  of  phrenology  is  as  regularly  announced 
as  of  moral  philosophy,  or  of  anatomy,  of  chemistry,  or  of  history. 
Neither  have  all  the  European  States  been  heedless  of  it;  and 
the  city  of  Copenhagen  boasts  of  Drs.  Otto  and  Hoppe. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  continue  the  phrenologists, 
diat  all  this  was  effected  in  Bntain  without  opposition  or  ill-will. 
The  clamour  against  phrenology  was  loud  and  mobbish.  The 
laughing  journals  scoffed,  the -weeping  ones  lamented;  some 
would  have  pat  it  down  by  audioritv,  some  by  ecclesiastical  ana- 
thema. It  would  be  too  long  and  doleful  to  tell  all  the  means  to 
whic^h  some — few,  indeed — resorted,  to  crush  it  without  a  hearing. 
But  it  is  a  principle  in  British  law,  because  it  is  a  feeling  m 
British  justice,  that  u  man  taken  in  the  very  act  of  murder  shall 
not  be  dragged  off  to  the  6rst  lantern-post,  aiid  there  hanged 
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tnthoBi  judge  or  iiif]i.  The  same  sendmeBt  perraAM  all  our 
deciiioiis;  and  while  some  roared  out  that  Drs.  Gall  aud  Spur^ 
heim  should  be  tied  up  in  a  sack  with  their  evil  doedi  and 
drowned  as  patches,  others  demanded,  as  did  a  dying  Irish  judge 
— ![aord  Kilwarden — ^for  his  assassins,  that  they  should  be  tried 
by  the  lawa  of  God  and  of  their  country.  A  hearing  has  been 
obtained ;  the  trial  is  now  proceeding ;  and  all  that  we  (phreno- 
bgtsts)  pretend  to  do  is  to  address  the  jury,  not  for  fsvour  or  for 
rigour^  not  for  mercy  or  for  fury — but  for  justice. 

The  doctrine,  as  it  is  now  taught  and  received  in  the  countries 
just  mentioned,  does  not  ezacdy  coincide  widi  the  oriaiaal  ideas 
of  Dr.  GaU,  neither  is  his  view  of  some  of  the  details,  at  this 
moment,  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  which  Dr.  Spurzfaeim 
has  taken.  Immense  as  have  been  the  toils  and  labours  of  the 
creator  of  phrenology,  it  was  decreed  that  his  fate  shouU  still  be 
human ;  aqd  that  his  life  should  not  close  without  bis  leamtngj 
that,  vast  as  was  his  horizon,  it  was  not  yet  the  limits  of  die  ear^« 

The  mind  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  our  opinion  (phrenologiala), 
seems  to  have  been  cast  in  a  still  more  metaphysical  mould  than 
that  of  Dr.  Gall,  who,  though  he  has  shown  very  uncommon 
acuteness  in  his  abstract  inquiries  upon  mind,  has  yet  left  some 
points  so  feeble  as  to  endanger  the  whole  systen^.  As  an  example 
— and  it  is  the  most  striking  of  all — Dr.  Gall  attributed  to  the 
same  organs, — pride,  the  love  of  authori^,  self-esteem  in  man, 
and  the  predilection  which  some  animals  show  for  elevated  re- 
ffiona,  as  the  wild  goat,  the  eagle,  &c.  Now  this  even  bis  best*- 
cuspo^ed  partisans  found  rather  hard  to  grant;  for  it  is  not  easy 
to  admit  that  moral  and  physical  height  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  This  piece  of  doctrine  cooled  his  friends,  heated  his  ene^ 
mies,  and  stood  in  strong  oppo^ion  to  the  adoption  and  difiiision 
of  hu  system.  Dr.  Spurzfaeim  felt  the  necessity  of  examining  it 
move  closely.  The  part  of  the  brain  where  this  organ  is  placed 
by  Gall,  is  prominent  sometimes  ii^  the  upper,  sometimes  in  the 
under,  portion ;  consequently  it  is  not  one  organ ;  for  the  very 
essence  of  an  organ  is  to  be  one  9nd  entire.  Hence,  thed.  Dr. 
Sjpurzheim  inferred  two  organs ;  and  experimice  has  confirmed 
his  conjecture.  To  one  of  these  he  attributes  selfnesteem,  to  the 
other  me  love  of  habitation ;  and  thus  has  rescued  the  system 
from  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  it  by  cc^ounding  two  such  oppo- 
site sentiments  as  those  which  prompt  a  man  to  esteem  himself, 
and  a  chamois  to  climb  a  Boountain ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
has  shown  the  connection  which  might  have  led  to  the  error,  as 
long  as  the  serration  was  not  made. 

Another  of  Dr.  Sporzheim's  modifications  was  a  simdar  analy- 
sis joi  the  faculty  of  music.     The  well-known  fact  that  there  are 
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maay  excdfent  harmonists  who  are  but  iodiflPerent  ttmeists,  and 
vice  versa,  induced  him  to  conclude  that  an  organ  of  music  must 
be  composed  of  an  organ  of  tone  and  an  organ  of  time;  and  he 
directed  his  researches  towards  the  discovery.  Experience  and 
observation  have  authorized  him  to  resolve  the  former  simple 
oi^an  into  the  two  separate  ones  just  mentioned;  and  his  opimon 
has  been  adopted  by  all  the  phrenologists  of  this  island. 

In  like  manner  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Spurzheim  that  poetry  could 
not  depend  upon  a  simple  faculty,  but  that  it  must  have  its  origin 
in  more  powers  than  one.  Besides,  there  are  persons  endowed 
with  a  large  development  of  the  organ  to  which  poetic  inspiration 
is  attributed,  and  who  are  not  poets.  A  feeling  for  the  grand  and 
beautiful,  which  gives  exaltation  and  rapture  to  the  mind.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  considers  to  belong  to  this  portion  of  the  brain,  and  he 
terms  it  the  organ  of  ideality,  as  one  of  its  chief  functions  is  to 
picture  an  ideal  world  of  beauty  and  sublimity;  to  impart  enthu- 
siasm; and,  in  the  fine  arts,  to  accomplish  very  much  of  what  has 
usually  been  attributed  to  imagination. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  had  met  with  j>ersons  in  whom  the  organ  of 
theosophy  was  large,  atid  yet  religious  feelings  feeble.  He  ob- 
served that  some  of  these  were  antiquarians,  others  courtiers;  in 
short,  that  the  object  of  their  respect  was  not  always  a  Supreme 
Being.  He  suspected,  then,  that  the  fundamental  feeling  was  not 
religion,  but  a  mere  propensity  to  respect  and  venerate.  He 
termed  it  the  organ  of  veneration,  without  specifying,  in  any 
manner,  the  thing  which  it  venerates.  When  joined  with  the  love 
of  property,  it  may  venerate  wealth;  with  ambition,  power;  with 
vanity  it  makes  a  courtier;  with  eventuality  an  historian — an  anti- 
quarian. Among  the  organs  enumerated  by  Dr.  Gall,  there  is  one 
in  connection  with  visions,  though  none  in  combination  with 
which  veneration  would  select  almighty  power  and  supernatural 
agency  for  its  object.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  knowing  how  little  man 
can  exist  without  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
turned. his  attention  to  the  research  of  an  oi^nand  faculty  which 
o^igl^t  guide  him  to  that  end ;  and  in  fact  discovered  one,  which 
he  named  at  first  supematurality,  and  afterwards  marvellousness. 
This  faculty  directs  veneration  towards  the  worship  of  one  or  more 
supernatural  beings,  the  choice  and  number  of  which  are  more 
select  and  noble,  in  proportion  as  the  higher  faculties  are  more 
developed  and  exercised. 

Another  proof  of  what  we  (phrenologists)  consider  as  the  8upe« 
rior  analytical  talent  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  is  the  discovery  he  has 
made  of  separate  organs,  each  destined  to  take  cognizance  of 
some  special  physical  quality  in  objects.  Dr.  Gall  had  found  an 
organ  for  the  perception  of  colour;  another  for  number;  another 
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for  place  :  but  these  discoveries  did  not  lead  him  to  the  general 
coDclusion,  that  all  the  other  properties  of  bodies,  as  well  as  their 
colour,  number,  and  place,  would  be  bestowed  in  vain  for  man,  if 
man  had  not  the  faculties  by  which  he  could  perceive  them.  The 
analogies  of  the  science  indicated  that  their  situation  must  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  other  organs  destined  to  similar  ends;  and  they 
have  all  been  found  in  the  ciliary  ridge.  They  are — size;  mo- 
mentum, in  which  is  included  a  very  long  catalogue  of  properties, 
once  thought  distinct  from  each  other,  but  now  known  to  be  in 
fact  but  one;  and  order.  The  latter  Dr.  Spurzheim  discovered 
in  England,  and  order  certainly  is  a  characteristic  of  the  nation. 

The  additions  which  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  made  to  the  number 
of  the  simple  fundamental  faculties  of  human  beings,  not  before 
admitted  by  Dr.  Gall,  are,  including  marvellousness,  eight.  But 
it  is  not  the  number,  it  is  the  spirit  of  these  modifications  which 
phrenologists  principally  admire.  If  some  persons  accuse  Dr. 
Spurzheim  of  having  abandoned  the  Baconian  severity  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  of  indulging  himself  in  a  priori  hypotheses,  those 
very  conjectures  prove  the  e?itent  of  his  analytical  sagacity.  To 
do  him  justice  in  this  respect,  it  is  indispensable  to  distinguish 
between  inductions  and  facts.  No  fact,  the  existence  of  no 
faculty  or  organ,  was  admitted  by  him  upon  conjectural  evidence. 
Before  he  adopted  any  new  power  of  mind,  in  conjunction  with  any 
yet  unnoticed  cerebral  development,  he  waited,  as  rigorously  as 
Gall  could  do,  for  the  result  of  repeated  observation ;  but  to  inves- 
tigate such  and  such  a  region  of  thought,  and  of  the  brain — to  turn 
bis  inquiries  in  this  or  that  direction — he  was,  indeed,  guided  by 
bis  previous  reflections  and  inductions.  The  truth  of  these  time 
has  proved,  to  his  no  small  honour — if,  indeed,  they  and  all  the 
rest  be  true ;  and  be  has  the  glory,  not  very  common,  of  antici- 
pating by  meditation  the  prudent  march  of  experiment.  What- 
ever talent  Dr.  Gall  may  have  shown  in  his  early  observations — 
however  acute,  and  clear,  and  philosophic  he  may  have  been  in 
his  investigations,  physiological  and  moral,  he  does  not  seem,  at 
any  period  of  his  labours,  to  have  been  carried  forward  by  pre- 
conceived notions  respecting  the  primitive  faculties,  but  to  have 
proceeded  from  step  to  step  as  each  successive  conviction  casu- 
ally led  him.  This  is  not  meant  as  a  reproach  to  Dr.  Gall ;  for 
the  march  of  his  mind  was,  perhaps,  more  steady  and  secure  on 
that  account;  but  the  sagacity  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  who,  by  gene- 
ral reason,  foresaw  the  law  of  nature  before  he  had  proof  of  it, 
and  afterwards  proved  it,  is  of  a  very  high  order.  When  meta- 
physicians reproached  Dr.  Gall  with  his  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
widi  not  first  determining  what  the  primitive  powers  were,  and 
then   seeking  out  their  organs  in  the  brain,  his  constant  answer 
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was,  ''  Do  you  metaphysicians  tell  me  what  the  primitive  facul- 
ties are,  and  I'll  find  out  the  corresponding  organs."  But  this 
they  neither  did,  nor  could  do;  and  GraH  continued,  as  some 
would  say,  empirically,  to  compare  mental  manifestations  with 
cerebral  development,  until  he  determined  their  mutual  depend>- 
ance. 

Another  part  of  the  system,  which  was  not  without  its  inconve- 
niences, was  its  nomenclature.  The  fii-st  observations  and  con- 
clusions of  Dr.  Gall  could  be  made  only  in  extreme  cases;  fbr^ 
when  a  faculty  and  its  organ  are  weak  and  small,  they  could  not 
attract  an  inexperienced  eye,  as  that  of  Gall,  like  that  of  other 
men,  necessarily  was,  before  he  had  become  familiar  with  them. 
When,  indeed,  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  observing  them,  their 
slightest  modifications  became  visible ;  but  the  name  which  had 
been  derived  from  the  exaggeration  of  the  faculty  became  inap- 
plicable. The  first  determination  of  one  organ  was  made  in 
thieves,  of  another  in  murderers ;  and  the  one  was  very  naturally 
called  the  organ  of  theft — the  other  the  organ  of  murder.  But 
these  faculties  exist  among  mankind  in  dimiuished  forms,  and  ih 
various  modifications ;  and  to  call  them  constantly  by  these  named 
would  evidently  be  an  abuse  of  language.  In  the  use  of  these 
terms,  however.  Dr.  Gall  perseveres ;  while  Dr.  Spurzheim  has 
udopted  more  proportionate  epithets,  calling  the  one  the  organ  of 
acquisitiveness,  from  its  wish  to  acquire — a  wish  which,  when 
extreme,  and  not  controlled  by  the  superior  sentiments  and  facul- 
ties, does  prompt  to  theft;  but  which,  when  under  the  guidance 
of  the  moral  sense,  and  aided  by  such  mental  powers  as  can  pro- 
mote its  honest  gratification^  becomes  a  motive  of  most  con- 
scientious exertion :  the  other  he  calls  destrnctiveness,  implying 
the  very  first  wish  of  an  infant  to  tear  and  bteak  an  insect  or  a 
toy.  "  I  saw,**  says  Valeria  to  VirgiKa  in  Coriolanns,  speaking 
to  her  of  her  son,  "  his  father's  son,  a  very  pretty  bov,'" — *'  I  saw 
him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly;  and  when  he  caught  it,  he  let  it 
go  again,  and  after  it  again ;  and  over  and  ovi^r  h6  comes,  dnd  up 
again;  catched  it  again:  or  whether  his  filll  enrdged  him,  oi'how 
'twas,  he  did  so  set  his  teeth  and  tear  it !  Oh,  I  war^ant  hdw  he 
ttiammocked  It!"  It  included,  too,  the  Very  kst  ttiedsure  of  crime- 
murder,  and  assumed  every  intermediate  degree,  according  to  its 
development  and  its  combinations.  To  call  all  these  by  one  word 
certainly  is  not  correct,  however  difficult  it  might  have  been  to  do 
f^therwise,  as  long  as  the  range  and  functions  of  a  faculty  were 
liot  determined;  but  the  nomenclature  of  Dr^  Spurdieim  pro- 
ceeds upon  more  philosophical  views,  although  eveh  that  has  been 
found  subject  to  some  objectioiks.  Nebldgy  is  always  displeasing, 
at  least  until  the  ide^  on  ^hith  it  is  founded  are  Ailly  esta- 
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Miabe^;  tnd  to  erabra^  die  ctttire  8<^pe-of  h  faeuMy  is  <$he  word 
is  not  easy^  particularly  as  mudr  yet  remaiiis  to  be  settled  witk 
regard  to  the  metapkjFsica  oi  the  lacoltiei,  thcu^  their  general 
Anctioiis  are  folly  cbtembnaed.  Bji(  withowl  new  words  ntn  ideas 
caoBOt  be  expfessed;  and  ^ithooli  new  ideas  maflkindfealt  stau 
tioAary.  Hallowed  be  the  ^4ce»  (tbe  dulcii^  vitia)  of  knguage, 
which  impart  a  truth  unknowttf  before ! 

To  give  the  reader  materials  forjudging  the  state  of  this  Ger- 
man candidate  for  a  place  in  philosophical  society,  and  of  knowmg 
die  two  men  to  whom  it  owes  its  birth  and  progress,  he  is  hero 
presented  with  a  diagram  of  the  system  such  as  Dr.  Gidl  made> 
and  still  makes  it ;  and  of  another  comprising  Dr.  Spnrzheim's 
latest  modifications.  As  Dr«  Gall  has  not  himself  translated  his 
names  into  English,  we  give  them  in  the  original  German,  with  an 
attempt  of  oui  own  to  explain  them : — 

N#.    1.    Zeugangstrieb—'^  faistinet  of  generstioii. 

Ho.    3.     Jungenliebe,  Kit)derliebe--the  kve  of  offii^ru^. 

No.    3.     AnhangUebkeit — friettdshipy  attacbfinenl. 

No<    4.     Math,  Raialsinn— courage,  self-defeBce. 

No*    5.     WUrg^im-^fiiiirder,  tbe  wish  to  destroy. 

No.    6.    List,  Scbkuheit,  Klugheit— eofmiog. 

No.    7.     EigCDthunisinn — the  sentiment  of  propettv. 

No.  8.  St^,  Hocfatnutb>  Hefscbsucht^pride^  setf-esteem,  haugh- 
tiness. 

No*    9*     £itelkeit,  RbumsucUt,  Ebrgeitz^vanity,  ambitioD. 

No.  10.  Bebiitsainkeit^  Voraicht,  Vorsichtigkeit — cautioasness^  fore* 
sight,  prudence. 

No.  11.     Sacbged^btniss,  ErziehuDgs-fahigkeit the  memory  of 

things,  educability. 

No.  12.     Ortsion,  Raumsinn^  local  memolry. 

No.  13.    Ptersooensinn — the  memory  of  persons. 

No.  14.    WortgedSchtniss'— verbal  memory. 

Noi  19.    Sprachforschungssinn — memory  lor  languages. 

No.  16.     Farbensian — colours. 

New  l7.    Tofisinn^^nmstc. 

No.  18.     Zahknsian-^number. 

No.  19.    Kunstsina— aptitude  for  tke  mecbanica}  arts. 

No.  20.  V«rgleicbender  Scharfisinn — comparaliye  sagacity,  aptitude 
for  drawiag  comparisons. 

No.  21.  Metanhysischer  Tiefsinn — metaphysical  depth  of  tbougHt, 
aptitude  for  drawing  conclusions. 

No.  22.     Witz— ^it. 

No.  23.    I>ichtergdst— poetry. 

No.  24.    Gutmutbigkeit,  Mitleiden*--good<'nature. 

No.  S5.    Darslellungssinn — ^mimickry. 

No.  2^    Theotopbie— theosopby,  rdigion. 

No.  27.    Fiestigkeit-^finmieflB  of  character. 
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Dr.  Spurzheim's  arrangement  of  the  facuhies  is  comprised  in 
orders,  genera,  &c. :  they  are : — 

ORDER  L    Feelmgi,  or  Affectioe  Faatltia. 

GiNUS  L  Propensities: — No.  1.  Amativencss.  No.  2.  Pbilopro- 
genitiTeness.  No.  3.  InbabitiTeness.  No.  4.  Adhesiveness.  No.  5. 
Gunbativeness.  No.  6.  Destructiyeness.  No.  7.  Secretiveness.  No.  8. 
Acquisitiveness.    No.  9.  Constructiveness. 

Genus  II.  Sentiments: — No.  10.  Self-esteem.  No.  11.  Approba- 
tiveness.     No.  12.  Cautiousness. 

Genus  III.  Superior  Sentiments : — No.  13.  Benevol^ce.  No.  14. 
Veneration.  No.  15.  Firmness.  No.  16.  Conscientiousness.  No.  17. 
Hope.  No.  18.  Manrellousness.  No.  19.  Ideality.  No.  20.  MirthfuU 
ness,  or  Gayness.    No.  21.  Imitation. 

ORDER  II.     Undersiandmgy  or  Intellect.     External  Senses^Feeling, 
Taste,  Smell,  Hearing,  Sight. 

Genus  II.  Percepti?e  Faculties  -,  the  Intellectual  Faculties  which 
perceive  the  existence  of  external  Oljects  and  their  physical  Quali- 
ties :— No.  22.  Individuality.  No.  23.  Configuration.  No.  24;  Size. 
No.  25.  Weight  and  Resistance.     No.  26.  Colour. 

Genus  III.  Intellectual  Faculties  which  perceive  the  Relations  of 
external  Objects: --No.  27.  Locality.  No.  28.  Calculation.  No.  29. 
Order.  No.  30.  Eventuality.  No.  31.  Time.  No.  32.  Melody. 
No.  33.  Language. 

Genus  IV.  Reflective  Faculties :— No.  34.  Comparison.  No.  35. 
Causality. 

It  is  thus  modified  that  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  disseminated  the  doc- 
trines of  phrenology  since  he  has  fixed  his  residence  in  this  island. 

The  attacks  upon  the  science,  however,  have  by  no  means  be- 
come less  virulent  during  this  period;  and  its  old  enemy  has 
again  entered  the  lists.  The  LXXXVIIIth  No.  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  opens  widi  an  article  which  pretends  to  nothing  less 
than  to  put  down  phrenology  for  ever,  but  which  the  sectaries 
hold  to  be  a  still  more  pitiful  production  than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded it  in  the  same  Review. 

In  reading  this  precious  article  once  over,  with  a  pencil  in  our 
hands,  (say  me  phrenologists)  we  were  induced  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fif^-three  times  to  mark  some  passage  which  struck 
us  as  reprehensible,  under  one  or  other  of  the  following  heads : — 
1.  Ignorance  of  eveir  principle  of  phrenology,  of  the  situation, 
size,  functions,  and  value  of  the  organs,  and  of  the  metaphysics  of 
the  phrenologists.  2.  Ignorance  of  the  general  principles  of 
human  nature  in  its  widest  bearings.  3.  Total  inaptitude  for 
philosophical  pursuits  and  general  science,  and  a  mind  the  anti- 
pode  of  Baconian.  4.  Unsound  and  confused  notions  upon 
every  system  of  metaphysics.  5.  Wilful  misrepresentation  of 
facts,  doctrines,  and  opmions,  ad  libitum.    6.  Phrenological  facts 
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are  never  opposed  by  anti-facts,  Imt  b j  an  ipse^ixit ;  hj  asser^ 
tions,  jokes  and  quibbles.     7«  Some  as  dull  jokes  and  stupid 
pleasantries  as  ever  were  cracked  upon  the  heads  of  our  German 
doctors.     Time  and  space  do  not  allow  a  special  notice  of  this 
article  at  present,  but  until  some  benevolent  critic  shall  under- 
take to  give  it  due  castigation,  to  point  out  all  its  bad  faith,  blun- 
ders and  pretensions,  one  phrase  must  be  noticed  as  a  specimen 
of  the  philosophic  mind  of  the  author  (page  296,  line  20  to  27)* 
*'  If  it  were  really  true  that,  8cc.  it  is,  m  the  first  place,  incon- 
ceivable that  the  discovery  should  have  remained  to  be  made  in 
die  beginning  of  the  19th  century ;  and  in  the  second  place,  still 
more  inconceivable,  tliat,  after  it  was  made,  there  should  be  any- 
body who  could  pretend  to  doubt  of  its  reality."    Admirable 
critic !    profound  philosopher !     Adieu,  then,  all  that  has  been 
brought  to  light  since  the  year  1800,  together  with  all  that  any- 
body doubts  about !     Nay,  more,  for  if  the  critic  fixes  upon  the 
opening  of  the  present  century  as  the  a^ra  at  which  he  locks  the 
gate  of  science,  and  throws  die  key  into  a  fiery  furnace,  we  will 
wall  it  round  in  1700.     Some  other  friend  to  the  progress  of 
truth  will  stifle  it  in  l600,  and  so  on  till  the  retrogradadon  of 
knowledge  is  complete.     And  then  adieu  Vesta,  Juno,  Pallas, 
and  Ceres;  potassium  and  sodium;  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  steam- 
engines  and  mull-jennies ;  the  discoveries  of  Newton  cannot  be 
true,  for  somebody  sdll  doubts  about  them;  and  in  fine,  there  is 
not  either  truth  or  knowledge  upon  earth,  and  none  can  hence- 
forth ever  be  disclosed ! 

This  arUcle  has  drawn  a  reply  from  Mr.  Combe,  against  whose 
work  it  was  principally  directed ;  and  although  this  phrenologist 
has  said  more  than  is  necessary  to  refute  the  fiimsmess  of  the 
attack,  he  has  by  no  means  exposed  all  the  weak  points  of  his 
adversary,  or  held  up  the  production  to  the  contempt  which  it 
merits. 

The  efforts  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  however,  have  been 
completely  impotent  to  stop  the  spreading  torrent  of  truth.  On 
die  contrary,  they  have  assisted  it  so  much,  that  we  (phrenologists) 
hope  he  may  never  cease  to  write  against  us.  About  the  time 
when  die  L^XXVIIIth  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  appeared^ 
Dr.  Spurzheim  visited  Cambridge,  and  was  received  in  that  seat 
of  exact  learning  with  honors  seldom  bestowed  before.  By  the 
influence  of  some  of  the  members  of  that  eminent  body,  the  most 
disdnguisbed  for  their  characters  and  talents,  permission  was 
granted  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  phrenology,  in  the  bo- 
tanical lecture-room  of  the  University ;  a  favor  never  conferred 
on  any  who  are  not  members  of  the  establishment.  The  audience 
was  most  respectable^  and  increased  as  the  course  advanced ;  dll^ 
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loRNHKb  the.  do6e»  it  «n<MiDtod  to  ISO,  among  wfaom  wtm  57». 
pacdj  pioCissorSy  pardy  tnton»  and  fellowa  of  tke  di&rent  cok 
kges.  The  atteadous  paid  to  Dr.  Spunhciai,  penoaallj»  wenei 
most  gradfying;  and  die  impieAsioii  made,  not  aaenelj.hj  his^ 
method  of  disseeting  the  braia«  but  by  hk  phrenologicai  doctruiet» 
wu  as  complete  a  refatatioB  ef  the  lame  and  impotent  oonclusioaa 
of  the  Edinbturgh  EU^ewer  aa  caadovr  and  scieQce  could  deure^ 
Now  the  Unifersi^  of  Cambridge  will  generally  be  held  as  high 
antbon^  aa  the  man  who  ynites  that  our  facukiea,  viz.  the  love  of 
approbation,  acquiaitiveBeis,  cautiousness,  &c.,  arise  out  of  the 
constitution  of  human  society^  and  not  that  human  society  is  the 
result  of  human  fsculties  (page  £63,  last  lines);  and  who  con^ 
aiders  the  asceiiding  affections,  as  the  h>ve  of  children  for  parents^ 
&C.  to  be  as  necessary  and  as  natural  instincts  as  the  love  of  pa* 
vents  for  their  offspring(page  269)* 

Fr<Nn  Cambridge  i)r.  Spurzheim  proceeded  to  Bath  and 
Bristol;  and  the  managers  of  the  literary  institutions  there  have 
declared  that,  since  those  establishments  vrere  opened,  no  lectuMf 
had  attracted  so  numerous  a  class.  The  London  Institution,  too^ 
had  a  weekly  lecture,  attended  by  several  hundreds  of  auditors ; 
and  die  new  mode  of  dissecting  the  brain  was  exhibited  with 
entire  success  at  St  Bardiolemew's  Hospital.  Thua  Dr.  SpucSif 
heim  may  deride  the  pert  petuhinee  of  the  ignorant. 

But  if  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
public  attention  from  being  directed  to  (direnology,  and  convinced 
by  truth,  still  less  has  it  been  able  to  arrest  the  accumulation  of 
fscts;  and  the  XVth  Number  of  the  Phrenological*  Journal 
(page  467)>  conteinsp-**what,  in  a  certain  slang  dialect,  would  be 
called  such  a  plumper,  that  nothing  softer  than  the  Reviewer's  fact- 
proof  cranium  could  resist  it, — Mr.  DeviUe's  visit  to  the  convict 
ship  England,  bound  with  148  prisoners  for  New  South  Wales. 
This  zealous  practitioner,  after  examining  the  convicts,  gave  a 
memorandiun  of  the  inferred  characters  of  each  individual,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  propensities  of  each  were  likely  to  maoir 
fest  themselves.  The  most  desperate  were  accurately  pointed 
out,  and  one  man  in  particular,  Robert  Hughes,  v^as  noted  as 
most  dangerous,  on  account  of  his  ferocity  anddissimulation.  A 
mutiny,  at  the  head  of  which  was  this  Hughes,  was  on  the  point  of 
hveakmg  out^  and  the  conduct  of  every  prisoner  coincid^l  most 

Jf^  A  Trimestrial  pubfication,  as  n«cessarj  to  tbe  lovers  of  this  science  as  the  Joamal 
of  the  Rojal  Institution*  Professor  Jameson's  or  Dr.  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Jomali, 
&c  are  to  the  friends  ot  cbeinistry,  uatoral  philosophy,  &c  Xhii  work  at  present  is 
much  superior  to  what  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and  contains  uianj  very  eicelient  dis- 
sertations On  the  metaphysics  of  phrenology,  as  well  as  a  rich  collection  of  undeniable 
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accsrstely  with  Mr.  Deville'8  predicliMs.  The  feeor«k  ef  4k8 
whole  tinnsaction  are  now  o£Bcially  in  the  Victualling  Office^  mmi 
die  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Thomson^  suif  eos 
to  the  ship,  to  whose  care  the  conyicts  were  committed :— * 

**  I  have  to  thank  yoa  for  your  iritrodnttion  to  l>«tille  and  phreno- 
h^ — ^DcTille  is  right  in  ereiy  case  but  ose,  Tfaomas  Jones;  bnt  this 
man  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  and^  being  a  sattor^  be  was  induced  to 
join  the  conspiracy  to  rise  and  seise  the  ship  and  eany  her  to  South 
America,  beioR  infonned  by  Hnghes  that  he  would  then  get  his  libect)\ 
Observe  how  Seville  has  hit  the  real  character  of  Hughes,  and  I  will  be 
grsteful  to  Seville  all  my  life,  for  his  report  enabled  me  to  shut  up  in 
dose  custody  the  malcontents^  and  arrive  here  not  a  head  nunus,  which, 
without  the  report,  it  is  more  than  probable  I  could  not  have  done.  AD 
the  authorities  here  are  become  phrenologists.*' 

Now  the  man  who  does  not  admit  that  to  be  a.adienoe  which 
em  but  once  in  148  casesy  must  have  little  expedence  of  what 
hnman  science  is.  The  visit  to  the  convict  ship  Eitgland -ia  tt^ 
hist  appendix  to  Dr.  Gall's  *visit  to  the  prisons  of  Gennany ;  and 
here,  at  least,  the  practical  use  of  phrenology  cannot  be  deniod. 
It  is  known  that  Mr.  DeviUe  has  been  applied  to  hy  some  persons 
in  the  employment  of  government  to  examine  another  conviot 
ship  ready  to  sail  for  New  South  Wialesi  that  be  has  complied 
with  the  request,  and  that  the  report  of  the  svgeou,  by  which  his 
prognostics  will  be  either  refuted  or  confirmed,  is  daily  expeeted. 

The  scieooe  being  thus  brought  down  to  its  present  condition^ 
and  the  phrenologist  having  closed  his  pleadings,  the  adverse  party 
must  DOW  he  introdoced ;  at  the  sante  time,  for  the  sake  of  bre- 
vi^,  the  answers  shall  be  given.  Many  of  the  objections  are 
anatomical,  and  would  fetigue  the  reader;  many  of  them  mast  be 
omitted,  but  the  most  prominent  shall  be  preserved.  The  works 
of  the  authors,  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Meviewi,  the  Phre-> 
ucdogical  Transactions  and  Journals,  the  Report  of  (he  French 
Institute,  and  the  answer  to  it,  contain  enough  to  satisfy  the  moat 
curious. 

To  every  objection  that  ever  has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  brought 
against  piirenoiogy,oae  general  answer  slight  be  given;  and  if  we 
(phrenologists)  were  not  very  good  sort  of  persons,  we  might  dis<- 
miss  our  adversaries  with  one  word:  "  Come  to  our  schools  and 
coHections^  and  observe 'along  with  us,  whether  mental  manifesta- 
tions are,  or  are  not,  in  constant  proportion  to  cerebral  develop* 
meat;  wbedier  a  given  shape  of  bead  is  not  always  accompanied 
by  a  certain  talent  and  a  certain  character.  If  this  be  not  so,  we 
are  in  error.  If  it  be  true,  all  that  you  can  say  upon  this,  that, 
or  the  other,  cannot  make  it  untrue;  and  our  facts,  the  facts  wfaidi 
we  compel  you  to  admit,  cannot  be  destroyed  by  hypotheses  or 
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pre-conceptions.  But  vre  will  atill  listen  to  you,  in  order  to  show 
to  the  world  of  what  nature  your  objections  are;  and  because  we 
are  so  strong  in  honesty,  that  your  words  pass  by  us  as  the  idle 
wind. 

You  do  not  venture  to  assert,  say  the  dnti-phrenologists,  that  so 
soft  a  substance  as  the  brain  can  give  its  form  to  the  skull;  or  to 
maintain  that  it  is  not  the  bone  which  imprints  its  configuration 
on  the  pulpy  aggregate.  You  know,  reply  the  phrenologists,  diat 
the  cranium  is  formed  ajier  the  brain;  that  its  bones,  at  first  carti- 
laginous and  soft,  follow,  as  they  become  hardened,  the  structure 
of  the  cerebral  mass,  assume  its  shapes,  and  very  accurately  repre- 
sent its  hills  and  hollows.  Observation  confirms  this  fact,  and 
you  yourselves  know  many  analogous  to  it.  Are  not  the  bones  of* 
adults  often  warped  iVom  their  natural  shape  by  the  constant  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles 'f  and  do  not  the  bones  of  hydrocephalic  skulls 
expand  and  recede  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  contained 
ID  the  head? 

Yoa  know,  say  die  anti-phrenologists,  that  die  internal  and  the 
external  plates  of  die  bones  of  the  skuH  are  not  parallel,  conse- 
quentiy  me  impressions  made  upon  the  one  are  not  always  per- 
ceptible upon 'the  other.  Hence  then,  even  admitting  that  the 
brain  gives  its  form  to  tfie  internal  plate,  you  cannot  judge  of  it 
externally;  and  all  your  inductions  are  false. — We  do  know 
that  the  plates  are  not  always  parallel,  and  that  their  deviation 
often  amounts  to  one  or  two-tenths  of  an  inch.  But  the  differ- 
ence in  heads  amounts  to  one  inch,  sometimes  to  two  inches;  that 
is  to  say,  to  as  many  inches  as  the  deviation  from  parallelism  does 
to  tenths  of  an  inch.  Now,  when  you  prove  that  a  tenth  part  is 
equal  to  the  whole,  we  will  admit  your  objections. 

You,  continue  the  opponents,  produce  the  fibrous  appearance 
in  the  white  mass  of  the  brain,  by  always  scraping  in  the  same 
direction  with  your  dissecting-knife. — Had  the  dissecting-knife 
teeth,  like  a  comb,  there  might  be  some  plausibility  in  your  re- 
mark; but,  whatever  be  the  process  we  employ, — maceration, 
ebullition,  congelation, — the  fibrous  appearance  is  constantly  the 
same.  Now,  a  result  obtained  by  so  many  different  processes 
must  be  in  nature,  not  in  any  particular  method  of  proceeding. 

But  the  great,  the  overwhelming  objections  under  which,  with 
Sir  Everard  Home*  at  our  head,  say,  thirdly,  the  anti-phrenolo- 
gists, we  shall  bury  you  and  your  science  for  ever,  although  yon 
think  that  you  can  shake  them  to  air  like  dew-drops  from  the 

*  Sir  Everard  Home  is  accused  bj  phrenologisU,  lit,  Of  not  understanding  their  doc- 
trines ;  2dij.  Of  wiifoUj  misrepresenting  the.  little  whicli  be  does  knew  about  ibem; 
3dly,  Of  attempting  to  appropriate  to  bimself  some  of  the  discoveries  of  Drs.  Gall  mud 
SpurEheim,  to  which  he  has  not  and  could  not  have  the  slightest  pretensions. 
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lion's  mane,  are  those  derived  from  incidents  which  have  hap>- 
pened  to  different  parts  of  the  brain;  while  the  faculties  attached 
to  those  parts  have  not  been  diminished  or  impaired.  Innumera- 
ble cases  are  quoted  of  cerebral  wounds  without  any  injury  to  the 
mental  powers,  bj  surgeons  in  every  age  and  country.  In  one  of 
these  a  bullet  was  found  upon  the  pineal  gland,  after  many  years 
innocuous  residence  there.  A  boy  lost  a  piece  of  his  brain  as 
ki^e  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  but  not  a  jot  of  his  reason.  Stones,  hal- 
beitis,  pistol-balls,  knives,  stilettos,  abscesses,  cysts,  steatomous 
tumours,  excrescences,  cavities,  have  been  detected  after  death; 
while,  in  the  living  subject,  no  diminution  of  intellect  had  been 
perceived.  Sometimes  a  fragment  of  the  right,  sometimes  of  the 
left  hemisphere;  at  others  a  good  lump  of  the  cerebellum  has 
been  earned  away,  and  no  harm  done;  nay,  the  mental  powevs 
have  been  so  tenacious  in  some  individoals,  that  th^  have  couti^ 
Bued  to  keep  their  seat^  even  amid  a  general  osmfication  of  the 
cerebral  mass,  or  its  total  solution  in  the  waters  of  hydrocephalus. 
The  authorities  upon  which  these  fiacts  rest  are  formidable,  for 
among  them  stand  the  names  of  Aberaetfay,  Duvemay,  Earie, 
J.  Hunter,  Ambrose  Pare,  Petit,  Pringle,  Sec.,  wilfa  many 
others^  quos  nunc  describere  kmgum  est. 

If,  say  X>rs.  Gall  and  Spurzl^im,  and  their  associates,  all  these 
observations  were  as  correct  as  their  authors  state  them  to  be,  not 
only  phrenology  would  be  subverted  ab  imo  fundo,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  brain  performed  auy  intelleo- 
tnal  functions,  or  indeed  any  functions  except  that  of  terminating 
the  columnar  structure  of  man  with  a  round  nob,  on  which 
Quakers  hang  broad-brimmed  hats.  Were  the  mass,  said  to  be 
fibrous,  converted  to  bone,  without  a  loss  of  any  faculty — vital, 
animal,  intellectual;  were  it  really  liquid,  and  addled,  as  it  then 
might  be,  and  no  thought  or  action  weakened,  this  surely  is  the 
inevitable  consequence.  But  the  vague  indefinite  mauner  in 
which  all  these  examples  are  produced,  save  the  head  and  its  coii- 
tents  from  the  imputation  of  being  useless  appendages,  and  give 
phrenology  a  chance  of  a  little  longer  life  than  its  opponents 
vrish.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  an  injury  done  to  any  mate- 
rial organ  is  followed  by  the  disease  of  any  function,  the  direct 
mediod  is  to  observe  whether  the  function  attachecl  to  that  organ 
IS  diseased  or  not.  Thus  let  locomotion  be  supposed  to  depend 
upon  the  soleus  mazimns;  to  ascertain  this,  we  should  observe 
vriiedier,  when  this  muscle  is  injured,  the  power  of  locomotion  be 
impaired  or  not.  The  same  process  should  be  followed  with  the 
brain.  If  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  organ  of  cautiousness  be  car- 
ried away,  as  in  one  case  it  seemed  to  have  been,  vre  should  not 
exattMoe  whether  the  faculty  of  music,  of  eventuality,  had.  been 
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duninifihed  or  uiomaaed,  bu^  whether  die  poor  patient  were  tupre 
or  lew  cautioiM  than  be  was  before.  If  we  confine  our  inquiry  to 
faculties  which  do  not  beloqg  to  the  part  affected  of  the  brain^  we 
shall  obtaw  ^»  aaUsfaotory  answers  as  we  should  if  ^e  were  to 
conclude  that,  J^ecaus^  6mell  and  taste  were  not  directly  in^paired 
when  the  abductor  oculi«  or  the  constrictor  oria»  is  cut,  acrpss»  the 
patient  suffered  no  injury  but  pain;  or  that,  because  be  could 
jstill  walk  and.hear^  he  could  turn  the  globe  of  the  eye  outwards, 
or  puroe  up  his  mouth  as  well  as  ever.  But  thia,  say  the  aoti- 
phrenologists,  is  bieggi«^  Ae  questioq,  and  sitpposing  proved  tjsfi^ 
assertion  vuhioh  we  dwy;  viz.,  that  ihe  brain  is  a  coi^ries  of 
many  oi;gatts.  It  is  not  bfgging  the  question,  answer.  JDrs.  Gall 
;aind  Spiuzheim;  it  is  merely  assumiiig,  for  a  moment,  the  fact 
.^vhitth  wOiVMsh  4o  dcoioiiatralie,  ia  order  die  more  readily  to  icowie 
Im  a  •condusKMi;  iox,  if  dKe.dimmution  jof  the  faculty  does  not  ao- 
xompaay  the  injury  done  to  the  organs  we  will  cease  to  aay  that 
such  is  the  cerebral  seat  of  cautiousness,  of  music,  .Sec;  and  if,  by 
the.same.mode,  what. we  have  asserted  of  each  poction  of  the  bmtn 
be  disproved,  ¥(e  give  up  phrenology  for  ever.  What  we  do  main- 
tain is,  that  pur  predecessors  *and  opponents  did  not  possess  the 
due  means  of  observing  the  facts  which  they  have  stated ;  for,  io- 
'fltead  of  looking  for  the  faculties  which  we  attach  to  the  injured 
fiiarts  above  quoted,  they  endeavour  to  find  there,  not  merely 
ipowers  which  do  not  belong  to  those  parts,  but  powers  which  we 
jdo  not  {dlow  to  exist  in  man  as  simple  fundamental  faculties — 
4>erception,  meooMM^y,  judgment,  imagmation,  &c.  These,  indeed, 
as  understood  by  4he  doctors  of  the  old  school^  may  very  well  sur- 
'Vive  a  partial  lesion  of  the  brain.  We  say,  too,  that  thoae  cases 
have  not  been  adduced  against  us  with  fairness,  and  we  give  an 
•ejLample  of  this.  Dr.Ferriar  quotes  the  case  of  the  Due  de  Guise, 
jnentioned  by  Ambrose  Par6:  "  A  laoce  entered  utkder  the  right 
eye,  and  cao^  out  at  the  neck,  between  the  ear  and  the  vertebne; 
A  piece  of  the  steel  remained  there."  So  says  Par6 ;  and,  in  that 
/direction  the  brain  could  hardly  have  been  touched.  But  Dr. 
Ferriar  says  it  entered  abcAie  the  eye.  Besides  Par6  never  says 
one  weird  either  about  brain  or  faculty. 

If  the  brain,  say  the  phrenologists,  be  one  ofgan,  the  oi^gan  of 
jnind,  then  mind  must , be  injured  eiutctly  in  the  ^same  proportion 
as  the  brain  is  iiyured;  that  is  to  say,  if  one-tenth  of  the  brain  be 
destroyed,  then  one-tenth  of  each  mental  power-nperceptioqu  0^ 
mory,  judgment,  Sic.,  must  be  ctestro^ed  aloiiig  with  it.  Now  we 
request  the  old  metaphysicians  to  prove  this;  while  we  most  satis- 
factorily .account  for  the  loss  of  one  of  our  acknowledged  .innale 
faculties,  when  all  the  restremainentire^'by  admitting  ajMiuiiAil^ 
of  (M-gans.    And.as  to  theiuHMiestruction  of  a  fe^ul^^e^NA  Nihen 
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its  organ  on  one  side  of  the  head  has  totally  disappeared,  we  ex- 
plain it,  as  we  do  the  continuance  of  the  power  of  vision  in  a  mart 
who  of  two  eyes  has  lost  one.  Every  organ,  every  member  of  the 
human  body  is  double,  and  has  long  been  acknowledged  to  be  so. 
The  fact  has  been  doubted,  only  since  it  became  necessary  to  op* 
pose  phrenology. 

The  plurality  of  the  organs  is  in  one  sweeping  condemnation 
totally  denied  by  the  anti-phrenologists,  while  the  assertors  of  the 
doctrine  pretend  to  support  it  by  many  arguments.  1st,  The 
analogy  between  the  brain  and  the  other  portions  of  the  nervous 
system  declare  that  the  former,  like  the  latter,  must  be  composed 
of  parts,  each  of  which  has  its  separate  functions.  2ndly,  In  taking 
a  large  view  of  the  subject,  and  overlooking  some  partial  anotnalies, 
the  brain  is  found  to  become  more  complicated  in  every  class  of 
animals,  in  proportion  as  that  class  stands  higher  in  the  scale  of 
inteliect.  Thus,  beginning  with  insects,  fishes,  proceeding  upwards 
dirough  birds  to  mammalia,  through  the  most  sagacious  quadru^ 

Seds  to  man^  this  viscus  is  augmented  by  the  addition  of  new  parts, 
ome  animals,  indeed,  have  one  portion  greater,  others  another, 
according  to  their  natures ;  but  the  number  increases,  as  do  the 
faculties,  till  in  the  most  intellectual  of  all  they  become  the  most 
numerous.  Even  in  the  individuals  of  the  human  species,  propor- 
tionate differences  are  observable ;  and  whoever  studies  the  heads 
of  Bacon  and  of  an  idiot,  must  become  half  a  phrenologist. 
3rdly,  The  cerebral  development  takes  place  in  all  animals  exactly 
in  the  regions  where  the  faculties  for  which  he  is  the  most  distin- 
gubhed  reside.  4thly,  The  different  parts  of  the  brain  grow  not 
simultaneously,  but  one  after  another;  the  growth  of  each  partis 
invariably  accompanied  by  the  development  of  its  concomitant 
faculty ;  and  both  organ  and  faculty  are  developed  according  to 
the  demands  of  nature,  at  the  various  periods  of  our  existence. 
Thus,  in  children,  the  perceptive  faculties  gain  strength  before 
the  reflective  faculties,  because  we  must  collect  knowledge  before 
we  can  reason  upon  it.  5thly,  Intense  application  does  not 
fatigue  all  the  faculties,  but  only  that  which  is  in  action,  and  we 
repose  it  by  changing  the  object  of  our  study.  When  the  organ 
of  number  has  been  over-exercised  by  calculation,  the  organ  of 
tone  may  yet  be  quite  fresh,  and  we  may  be  as  well  disposed 
to  hear  or  to  make  music,  as  if  no  part  of  the  brain  were  weary. 
Thus  it  is  that  gentle  descents  and  risings  in  a  road,  as  they 
bring  different  sets  of  muscles  successively  into  action,  are  more 
advantageous  than  a  dead  level.  Thus,  too,  change  of  posturef 
rests  the  body.  6thly,  When,  by  the  over-excitation  of  an  organ 
or  faculty,  monomania  is  induced,  a  cure  is  sometimes  performed 
by  exciting  the  action  of  anbdier  organ  or  fE^rnlty,  and  thus  pnv 
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Cttriog  rest  to  the  inflamed  organ.  7tMy,  A  facuhy  is  iiijored 
whenever  its  organ  is  diseased,  and  the  use  of  a  faculty  has  been 
restored  by  restoring  health  to  the  organ.  Topical  applications 
to  a  part  of  the  head  have  brought  back  the  healdiful  action  of 
^e  mental  power  attached  to  it.  8tbly,  The  states  of  sleeping^ 
waking,  dreaming,  and  somnambulism  can  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained only  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  plurality  of  organs.  We 
regret  that  the  space  allotted  to  this  article,  already  very  long^ 
prerents  us  from  offering  the  phrenological  theory  of  these  in- 
teresting phenomena. 

But  the  objections  in  which  British  readers  are  most  likely  to 
take  a  part,  are  those  founded  upon  fatalism,  materialism,  aud 
atheism.  If  say  the  anti-phrenologists,  you  attach  the  powers  of 
intellect,  the  feelings,  the  passions,  to  the  shape  and  organization 
of  the  body,  that  shape  and  that  organization  are  decrees  of  fate« 
Weak,  finite  beings,  men  are  no  longer  masters  of  their  thoughts 
imd  actions,  but  bow  before  the  mass  of  matter  that  composes 
them,  as  the  reed  before  the  storm.  If  you  assert  that  we  think 
and  feel  by  means  of  material  organs,  then  matter  is  our  soul,  and 
aU  the  properties  of  that  immortal  essence  are  corruption,  death^ 
annihilation.  If  these  be  the  laws  of  nature  which  you  expound^ 
then  there  may  be  no  God,  there  is  need  of  no  God,  and  your 
system  is  as  dreary  and  desolating  as  the  worst  that  ever  attempted 
to  plunge  mankind  in  cheerless  scepticism,  to  root  out  hope  and 
reason  Bx)m  our  creed. 

To  all  this,  and  to  much  more,  phrenologists  reply :  Our  doc- 
trine does  not  in  the  least  alter  the  questions  of  fatalism  and  ma- 
terialism, but  leaves  them  exactly  where  it  found  them.  If  you 
admit  a  Creator,  you  must  admit  him  omnipotent ;  and,  among 
the  attributes  of  universal  power,  you  must  insert  omniscience. 
That  the  Almighty  reads  the  tiioughts  of  our  hearts  before  we 
form  them,  that  he  knows  what  every  one  of  his  creatures  is  be* 
fore  he  has  sent  him  into  the  world,  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
gf  omniscience.  The  spirit,  the  essence  of  all  things,  flow  from 
his  will^  and,  without  it,  nothing  can  be.  Now,  whether  his 
pleasure  be  that  good  and  evil,  that  the  mingled  nature  of  man  ^ 
should  be  inherent  in  human  organization^  or  should  exist  inde- 
pendently of  it,  the  fact  of  their  existence  is  constant;  the  means 
alone  are  different.  Whether  it  be  by  the  fibres  of  his  brain,  or 
by  his  essential  nature,  that  the  created  being  becomes  the  perpe- 
trator of  harm,  harm  is  not  more  or  less  his  act — his  lot.  What- 
ever is  is  right.  Whatever  is  is  by  tlie  will  of  God.  If  the  will 
of  God  be  fate,  every  doctrine  which  admits  a  God  endowed  with 
will,  as  ruler  of  the  universe,  is  fatalism;  and  divines  and  mo- 
ralists are  fatalists  as  we  are.     If,  too,  the  influence  of  the  Creator 
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over  huma9  tl^ugiita  and  actions  be  fatalism^  it  u  fat«li«ia»  whe^er 
exo-cised  by  spirit  or  by  matter. 

,  But  it  never  was  in  our  minds,  continue  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurz- 
beim»  to  say  that  tjbis  influence  iijesided  in  matter,  or  that  any  mental 
faculty  was  substantial.  We  have,  indeed,  discovered  innate  powers 
in  maa»  aod  found  the  organs  by  means  of  which  these  inoate 
powers  are  manifested.  But  we  did  not,  ^s  you  allege,  ever 
confound  the  faculty  with  the  organ.  The  faculty  belongs  to  the 
•oul,  tbe  organ  to  the  body,  and  until  the  goul  and  body  be  con* 
iMinded,  the  faculty  and  its  or^an  must  remain  distinct.  Tb^ 
ouisdes,  with  the  bony  tubes  which  stretch  them  out,  and  which« 
in  their  turn,  they  move  at  command,  are  no  more  the  will  to 
move  the,  faculty  which  causes  motion,  than  is  the  or^an  of  bene- 
volence, benevolence.  The  string  which  vibrates  in  the  harp, 
the  band  which  draws  it  out  of  me  straight  line,  and. lets  it  go 
again^  are  not  the  note  of  music  which  we  hear;  neither  is  the 
organ  of  tone,  tone.  In  this  we  have  advanced  no  more  than 
many  philosophers  have  done  before  us,  who  have  considered  the 
body  as  the  instrument  of  the  soul ;  and  mind  to  depend  on  organi- 
sation. Solomon,  St.  Paul,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Heathen 
Philosophers,  Christian  Moralists,  all  have  attributed  a  m^Lterial 
residence,  an  instrumei^t  to. the  soul.  Some  who  called  soul  tb^ 
power  by  which  the  body  grew  and  was  maintained,  irritability, 
life,  supposed  it  to  be  diffused  in  every  limb  and  artery,  in  every 
atom  which  composed  us.  Some  divided  the  soul,  and  allotted 
to  its  parts  different  regions,  analogous  to  its  particular  functions 
in  those  parts;  placing  some  of  it  in  the  thorax,  some  in  the  ah; 
domen,  some  in  one  part  of  the  head,  some  in  another.  Pytha- 
goras, Plato,  fixed  it  in  the  brain;  the  Stoics  and  Aristotle,  in  the 
heart;  EIrafflstratus  in  the  menynges;  Herophilus  in  the  great 
ventricles  of  the  brain;  Servetto  in  the  a({ueduct  of  Silvius; 
Suranti  in  the  third  ventricle;  Van  Helmont  in  the  stomach; 
Descartes  in  the  pineal  gland ;  Schellhammer  at  the  origin  of  tb^ 
spinal  marrow;  Dreliucourt  in  the  cerebellum;  Lancisi  in  th^ 
corpus  callosum,  or  in.  the  great  commissure;  Willis  in  the  cor- 
pora striata;  Vieussens  in  the  centrum  ovale;  Ackerman  in  wha( 
he  calls  the  Sinneshiigel,  or  tubercules  of  the  senses;  Psoni  in^ 
very  subtle,  fragrant  juice,  which,  according  to  him,  is  found  ixf 
the  brain;  and  we  should  not  be  surprized  to  hear  one  of  thes^ 
days,  that  some  peripatetic  had  set  it  off  full  gallop  on  the  sella 
tarcica.  AH  that  is  proved  by  this  is,  that  we  know  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  or  of  its  residence;  while  we  see  that  every 
philosophy  has  attached  it  to  some  material  organ.  Yet  none  ojf 
these  are  accused  of  materialism ;  and  why  then  should  we,  whp 
have  attempted  no  bolder  change  than  merely  to  proclaim  wha^ 
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are  the  iimate  faculties  of  man,  and  what  the  organs  by  means  of 
nvhich  they  act,  be  accused  of  saying  that  the  soul  is  matter.  We 
never  said  so.  We  no  more  say  this,  than  do  the  anatomists,  who. 
teach  that  motion  depends  on  the  apparatus  of  nerves  and 
muscles,  say  that  motion  is  matter.  In  our  whole  doctrine  there 
is  not  a  tenet  which  alters  the  position  either  of  fatalism,  or  of 
materialism;  yet  futile  minds  accuse  us  of  wishing  to  estabKsh 
both  these  heresies. 

But,  we  might  say  to  you  anti-phrenologists,  suppose  diat  our 
physiology  of  the  brain  does  lead  to  those  conclusions,  what  will 
you  say  if  our  theory  be  true?  What  we  show  you  are  facts; 
what  you  oppose  to  us  are  opinions.  And  what  do  you  know 
about  fatalism  and  materialism?  Who  has  revealed  to  you  what 
they  are?  You  scale  tfie  heavens  too  soon  when  you  dare  to 
speak  of  them,  for  your  best  knowledge  of  them  ever  must  be  ig- 
norance. You  would  interpret  the  laws  of  omnipotence  accord^ 
in^  to  your  own  weakness,  and  make  infinity  fimte;  yet  you  arer 
blmd  to  what  your  eyes  can  teach  you.  Come  with  us,  and  see 
whether  what  we  say  be  true;  and  then  you  must  confess  dmt 
what  you  once  believed  is  all  imagination  and  hypothesis.  You 
will  own  that  you  never  understood,  that  it  is  not  given  to  you  erer 
to  understand,  what  fatalism  means,  or  what  is  materialism,  any 
more   than  to  know  the  nature  of  your  own  soul.    These  are 

Questions  not  merely  of  human  abstraction ;  they  involve  consf* 
erations  still  highef ,  and  touch  upon  the  essence  of  the  Divinity. 
The  most  unfortunate  objections  for  our  antagonists  that  ever 
were  started,  are  those  of  fatalism  and  materialism;  and  the  day 
is  near  when  all  men  shall  say,  "  How  could  such  absurdity  ever 
have  been  spoken  ?'* 

A  question  may  now  be  put  to  phrenologists,  which,  in  a  popu** 
lar  pomt  of  view,  is  the  most  trying  of  all.  What  is  the  use  of 
your  science,  supposing  it  to  be  true?  It  may  be  pretty,  it  may 
be  ingenious,  and  it  is  amusing  enough,  in  a  circle  of  bald  heads, 
to  pry  into  hidden  dispositions,  and  hold  an  infallible  key  to  men's 
minds.  But  cut  bono  all  this,  and  have  you  attained  no  greater 
end  from  all  your  studies?  Certainly,  answer  these  strange  folks 
the  phrenologists,  we  have  attained  much  greater  ends,  the  greatest, 
perhaps,  that  ever  have  been  attempted  in  anthropology;  and,  if 
we  have  not  already  worn  out  your  patience,  we  vnll  recount  to 
you  what  we  promise  shall  be  the  result  of  our  discoveries. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  truth.  We  hold  it  to  be  in  absolute 
contradiction  with  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  truth  can  exist, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  not  useful  to  mankind.  The  eardi 
contains  no  poison,  the  air  no  pestilence,  which  Providence  has 
tiot  at  the  same  time  endowed  with  some  principle  which  mankind 
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-will,  some  day  or  another,  turn  to  use.  All  is  not»  indeed,  dis- 
eovered  at  oii<ce;  but  let  us  look  at  the  most  deleterious  sub- 
staoees  kaown  in  nature  or  in  art,  and  see  the  murderous  arsenic^ 
■how  useful  it  is  in  hardening  types,  and  thus  ministering  to  a  free 
press;  in  forming  specula  for  reflecting-  telescopes;  m  making 
glass;  in  dyemg;  in  printing  cotton  stuffs;  nay,  in  pharmacy,  as 
a  tonic.  How  many  lives  might  a  pound  of  opium  not  destroy; 
how  many  pangs  may  it  not  allay?  Neither  does  any  substance 
exist  which  can  do  no  harm.  If  a  patient  will  submit  to  the 
tnA,  he  will  find  himself  as  effectually  killed  by  a  sufficient  quan^ 
Utj  of  boiled  chicken,  as  of  corrosive  sublimate;  and  the  *'  ^es^ 
iien  d  feau**  could  be  made  as  unpleasing  as  any  other  species  of 
torture,  and  would  still  be  so  were  that  water  Tokay.  What  we 
give  you  is  truth;  truth,  with  its  bad  and  with  its  good,  like  all 
other  human  truths;  but  in  which  the  useful  portion  far  exceeds, 
not  only  the  noxious,  but  even  that  which  malevolence  can  turn 
to  evil,  or  folly  make  ridiculous. 

Secondly,  The  knowledge  of  individual  character  is  of  no 
mean  interest  in  the  life  we  lead,  as  it  must  give  security  to  social 
intercourse,  and  make  communication  prompt  and  easy.  Physi- 
ognomy has  been  thought  of  some  advantage  to  this  end;  but  how 
much  more  will  not  a  science,  which  has  fixed  and  certain  prin- 
ciples, contribute  to  it.  Physiognomy  is  but  the  expression  which 
die  countenance,  and  perhaps  some  other  parts  of  the  body,  derive 
from  the  habitual  state  of  the  mind  and  heart,  from  the  predominant 
feelings  and  passions;  but  it  goes  no  deeper.  Many  powers 
which  we  discover  have  no  tongue  for  the  physiognomist;  neither 
can  be  lay  down  a  body  of  doctrine  by  which  he  can  communicate 
his  acquired  knqwledge.  With  him  all  is  tact,  mere  tact,  fugitive 
and  changeable  as  £e  fancies  of  men  and  women,  and  more 
•vague  than  meteorology.  But  we  proceed  by  rule  and  compass, 
armed  with  all  that  can  repel  fantastic  feelings ;  we  judge  by  prin- 
ciples which  can  be  explained.  Let  any  man  read  die  works  of 
our  doctors,  and  those  of  Lavater;  and  he  will  see  that  the  two 
modes  cannot  bear  comparbon.  Neither  did  physiognomy  ever 
pretend  to  tell  what  were  the  original  propensities  of  a  man, 
much  less  to  indicate  the  simple  fundamental  faculties  of  our 
nature.  If,  then,  some  credit  was  given  to  this  most  empirical 
mode  of  pronouncing,  how  much  more  does  not  our  system  de- 
serve to  be  approv^  and  trusted,  since  we  can,  by  surer  pre- 
cepts, teach  profounder  truths,  it  may  be  said  that  phrenology 
may  create  repukive  feelings  among  men,  by  reveahng  hidden 
defects;  but  will  it  not  reveal  hidden  virtues  also?  And  unless 
the  fialse  and  gloomy  system  be  admitted,  that  vice  is  more  general 
than  virtue,  phrenology  must  publish  more  good  than  evil  in  th^ 
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hopian  species.  Besides,  when  some  defect  is  seen^  i^^dtere^flot 
seen  in  me  sam^  head  (unless  it  be  one  of  those  anfortunate  c»et, 
00  rare  in  the  world,)  the  quality  \(4iich  corrects  it?  In  a  worti, 
f>farenology  will  paint  men  ias  diey  are,  and  that  alone  is  ifnpot^ 
tant;  biit  whether  it  brings  to  light  more  virtue  or  more  vic€, 
must  depend,  not  upon  it,  but  upon  mankind.  Nay,  more,  humati 
virtue  is  likely  to  be  increased  by  it,  for  men  will  be  convicted  at 
their  faults  upon  phrenological  evidence,  from  which  no  self-lov«» 
DO  flattery,  can  protect  them.  They  will  be  instructed,  too,  of 
the  means  which  Providence  has  given  them  to  balance  tbilse 
faults;  and,  joined  to  destructiveness,  for  instance,  they  may  find 
benevolence,  or  Justice,  or  religion,  to  stop  their  murderous  hand. 
In  some  heads,  it  is  said,  no  good  is  found — no  weight  to  couritef^ 
poise  a  vicious  propensity.  It  may  be  so;  but  independently  <rf 
•every  system,  of  every  hypothesis,  Thurtell  was  a  murderer.-^ 
The  will  of  God  be  done ! 

Nothing  that  ever  was  devised  by  man  has  put  in  his  hands  ab 
powerful  an  instrument  to  know  himself,  as  that  which  we  (phre- 
nologists) have  given  him ;  for,  if  he  believes  in  us,  he  oannot 
deny  the  evidence  of  his  own  organization.  The  first  key  to  «»- 
lock  die  hearts  of  others  is  that  which  opens  our  own ;  and  to 
know  whether  we  judge  our  neighbour  fairly  or  not,  we  should 
measure  the  quantity  of  our  own  feelings  which  we  mix  up  in  tfie 
judgment.  But  from  this  acquaintance  with  ourselves  and  odien 
may  result  the  greatest  benefit  that  could  accrue  to  social  inter- 
course, mutual  mdulgence.  When  we  recollect  that  each  has 
his  own  particular  organization,  as  we  have  ours:  thatitisn<rt 
easy  to  control  the  dispositions  which  nature  has  implanted  fbns 
in  our  minds ;  that  we  have  defects  as  insupportable,  perhaps,  as 
any  that  we  encounter,  we  shall  be  more  disposed  to  bear  iniHik 
others'  foibles,  that  they  may  pardon  ours;  and  mutual  necessity 
will  make  us  tolerant.  There  are,  indeed,  those  who  have  r&^ 
proached  our  system  with  inspiring  indulgence  even  for  vice;  1^ 
say,  that  b^  it  it  is  unjust  to  punish  the  criminal,  since  he  only 
obeys  the  impulse  of  organization.  But  we  must  here  distinguiA 
between  feelings  and  actions:  for  the  former  no  man  can  ht 
taxed ;  for  the  latter  all  are  accountable  to  society ;  and  aa  fa 
destiny,  we  have  shown  that  to  be  among  the  impenetrable  mys- 
teries of  Providence. 

Another  influence  which  phrenology,  say  its  advocates,  wiH 
have  on  individuals,  is  the  mode  of  treating  mania.  The  ivbfM 
tfieory  of  insanity  has  hitherto  been  much  too  vague,  and  aN  its 
affections  and  appearances  have  been  considered  only  as  inflam- 
matory and  as  chronic.  Some  practitioners,  indeed,  more  happy 
dian  others,  have  struck  out  particular  modes  of  treatment  w4tt<4 
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kft^  been  crowned  with  occasional  success.  But  the  knbwicfdge 
of  tfie  innate  faculties,  and  of  their  seat  in  the  brain,  must  geh^ 
raUxe  Che  hygiene  of  mental  derangement.  In  erotic  mania,  ita 
Ae  mania  brought  on  by  the  excessive  development  or  excitation 
of  the  organ  and  faculty  of  ambition,  of  acquisitiveness,  of  cau-^ 
taoaaness,  physicians  will  direct  their  practice  immediately  to  the 
part  affected,  and  to  its  functions;  and  not,  as  is  now  too  often 
Ike  case,  apply,  as  it  were,  a  topic  to  the  leg  for  a  disease  in  the 
arm,  and  scrape  away  the  tibia  to  extirpate  a  caries  in  the.hu- 
mems. 

•  A  still  higher  function  of  phrenology,  as  it  relates  to  mankind 
itt  large,  not  merely  to  the  few  unfortunates  who  labour  under 
BMlidy,  is  its  empire  over  education.  The  vast  error,  that  men 
itt^al^Le  fitted  for  all  professions,  that  all  can  turn  their  mental 
powers  to  the  same  account  and  profit,  has  done  much  injury  to 
the  education  of  individuals,  and  consequently  to  the  general 
mogress  of  the  world.  But  our  science  (continue  Drs.  Gall  and 
spdindieini)  shows  that  all  men  are  not  alike  fitted  for  all  pur- 
pcMes;  that,  in  one,  a  receptiveness  for  musical,  in  another  for 
aaathematical  instruction  predominates ;  that  some  are  endowed 
with  the  power  of  prompt  perception,  and  others  with  that  of 
abstruse  induction ;  in  short,  that  every  walk  of  social  life  has  its 
destined  votaries.  Now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when  parents 
have  the  aikthority  of  phrenology  for  the  talents  and  disposition  of 
their  diildren,  they  will  cultivate  those  which  nature  has  made 
the  most  salient  in  their  cranium,  and  not  torment  them  with 
stndies  for  which  they  have  no  sufficient  organ.  Should  one  of 
Aeii"  boys,  in  defiance  of  birch-rods  and  ferulas,  neglect  his  vo- 
cabulary to  carve  his  taw,  or  cut  out  waggon-wheels  with  h» 
penknife,  let  them  consult  one  of  us,  and  we  will  tell  them  that 
all  the  betula  of  Windsor  forest  will  not  make  a  scholar  of  him; 
we  will  show  that,  not  being  one  of  the  ox-eyed,  he  can  but  ill 
reoaember  words,  but  that  having  a  fullness  in  the  frontal  bone, 
just  above  the  spheno-temporal  suture,  he  may  become  an  expert 
mechanic,  an  engineer,  a  mill-wright,  or  a  Watt;  that  it  is  in 
ndn  to  thrust  in  through  the  gluteus  maximus  what  cannot  pene- 
trate the  head ;  and  that,  fiog  him  as  they  may,  his  propria  qua 
maribus  will  always  be  covered  with  chips  and  chisels.  In  the 
same  manner  we  will  teach  them  to  oppose  the  bad  propensities 
of  youUi,  by  withholding  aliment  from  self-love,  from  obstinacy, 
from  cruelty,  and  by  cherishing  benevolence,  justice,  piety;  and 
correcting  levity  by  gently  stimulating  the  reflecting  faculties. 
We  can  tell,  too,  why  many  a  school-boy,  who  has  carried  away 
prizes  and  rewards,  sinks  into  an  ordinary  aduh;  and  why  more 
than  one  dunce  has  burst  out  like  a  luminary  in  later  years ;  for 
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we  can  show  the  organs  which  make  a  brilliant  infant  and  a  du}I, 
nian,  and  those  which  are  of  little  use  at  £ton»but  most  essential 
to  a  statesman  or  a  philosopher.  Neither  shall  we  allow  our- 
selves to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  urchin's  cunning,  or  mistake 
yl-will  and  idleness  for  inability.  The  marks  by  wliich  we  judge 
are  registered  by  nature,  indelible,  immutable,  and  clear  to  every 
eye. 

But  individual  education  is  a  very  small  portion  of  the  gopjl 
which  we  aspire  to  teach — (these  people  really  are  mad;  their 
ambition  is  unbounded) !  We  will  educate  nations ;  and  nothing 
can  prevent  us  from  fulfilling  this  mission,  but  the  destruction  of 
the  human  race.  We  will  tell  the  men  of  every  country  their 
faults  and  their  vices,  their  virtues  and  their  talents,  and  hold 
them  up,  as  clearly  as  size  and  form  can  be  held  up,  to  the  notice 
9f  mankind.  None  shall  escape  us.  Already,  not  only  £u* 
ropeans, — English,  French,  Germans,  Italians, — the  most  en- 
ligntened,  the  most  refined  of  men,  have  we  scrutinized,  but 
Asiatics  under  every  latitude,  Africans  thirsting  on  both  sides  of 
the  Equator,  Americans  as  wild  as  Africans,  as  civilized  as  Eu- 
ropeans. We  have  told  truths  to  all,  and  pointed  out  the  means 
of  improvement.  At  this  moment,  indeed,  they  may  not  listen  to 
us,  but  the  day  will  come  when  they  will  advance  but  by  us.  To 
us  is  given  to  decide  the  great  question  of  original  national  pro- 
pensities, as  of  individual  propensities,  and  to  show  how  they 
may  be  expanded  or  repressed.  We  shall  instruct  rulers  how  to 
govern,  and  subjects  how  to  submit,  and  strike  the  just  balance 
-*-as  various  as  the  races  and  the  regions  of  the  earth — between 
tbe  sovereign  and  the  people ;  and  the  first  time  that  we  inspire 
oppressed  reason  to  demand  her  rights,  and  to  demand  no  more 
— that  we  teach  men  how  much  liberty  they  can  bear,  how  much 
privation  they  must  yet  endure,  we  shall  have  our  full  reward. 

So  much  for  the  practical  pretensions  of  our  science.  The 
reader  must  now  hear  our  claims  to  speculative  superiority.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  has  said,  and  been  most  heartily  abused  for  saying — 
and,  if  the  science  be  false,  most  heartily  deserves  to  be  abused 
for  saying — that  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  mind  must  be  en- 
tirely* changed  ;  that  the  study  of  man  in  this  respect  will  become 
a  new  study,  8cc.  In  this  dictum — most  noble  or  most  arrogant, 
according  to  events — we  (phrenologists)  concur,  with  the  loudest 
cheers  \  and  in  this,  do  we  say,  lies  the  stupendous  monument  of 
bur  science.  Since  the  earliest  records  of  philosophy,  sages  have 
speculated  on  the  heart,  the  mind,  the  passions,  and  the  under* 
standing.  For  more  than  three  thousand  years  systems  have 
flashed,  ^nd  disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace.  Some  of  these, 
indeed,  were  abundantly  ingenious ;  but  were  defective  in  that 
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5^ich  done  can  make  them  lasting,  truth.  It  would  be  curious 
to  examine  the  hypotheses  whidi  have  grown  up,  one  after 
another,  in  the  fertile  soil  of  fancy,  Arabian,  Chinese,  Persian, 
^Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  modem  European,  and  to  see  how 
specious  and  how  futile  all  have  been.  Not  one  of  them  was 
founded  on  any  thing  but  conjecture;  and,  until  Gall  appeared. 
It  was  not  supposed  that  mental  philosophy,  that  psychology,  ever 
could  have  any  other  basis.  But  Gall  proceeded  entirely  upon 
fact;  and  those  who  accuse  his  system  as  imaginative,  will  pro- 
bably call  the  "  Faerie  Queene'*  an  historical  poem,  and  "  Lear'* 
an  a^ebraical  tragedy.  He  stalked  from  brain  to  brain,  from 
organ  to  organ,  and  trampled  conjecture  under  foot.  "  The  man 
of  skulls'' — aye,  Mr.  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  the  boy  of  skulls — 
endowed,  in  truth,  with  not  less  imagination  than  his  predecessors, 
had  yet  more  love  of  fact  than  they  had ;  and  this  smgle  faculty 
has  placed  him  above  them  all.  It  is,  indeed,  most  wonderous^ 
that  the  catalogue  of  the  innate  faculties  of  man  should  have 
escaped  the  grey-haired  philosophers  of  every  age  and  climate, 
and  that  its  first  fold  should  have  been  opened  to  a  child  of  nine 
years  old,  who  in  maturity  unrolled  it  all,  except  a  leaf  or  two 
which  be  left  to  his  followers.  Such  a  discovery,  had  it  been 
made  by  a  man  after  so  long  concealment,  and  so  many  attempts 
to  accomplish  it,  would  have  been  wonderful ;  but  let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  it  was  the  work,  and  not  the  accidental  work,  o( 
an  mfant. 

We  (phrenologists)  do  not  say  that  Dr.  Gall  has  invented  the 
faculties  which  he  attributes  to  man,  or  that  he  even  discovered 
them  all.  Many  of  them  had  a  place  in  ethical  science  before 
they  were  announced  by  him.  Philosophers,  the  most  remote 
from  admitting  the  connection  between  the  brain  and  the  mind, 
from  adopting  innate  differences  of  character,  have  yet  allowed 
many  of  the  powers  which  we  have  recognized,  to  be  simple  and 
fimdamental.  Thus  Mr.  D.  Stewart,  who  attributes  so  much  to 
habit,  does  not  deny  an  inborn  bias  to  self-esteem,  to  friendship, 
nay  to  pugnacity,  as  in  the  case  of  sudden  resentment ;  he  admits^ 
too,  conscientiousness,  under  the  much  more  philosophical  name 
of  the  moral  sense.  Many  more  moralists  have  done  the  same, 
as  Cudworth,  Hutcheson,  Reid,  Brown,  8cc.,  but  still  they  went 
on  no  foundation  but  conjecture.  Neither  had  they  the  slightest 
notion  of  forming  a  body  of  doctrine  like  that  which  our  masters 
teach.  Others  again  have  asserted,  that  all  the  disparity  between 
nian  and  man  resulted  from  later  circumstances,  for  nature  had 
made  the  individuals  of  the  species  alike ;  and  systems  of  educa- 
tion have  been  most  erroneously  founded  on  this  opinion.  The 
British  philosopher  who,  in  our  days,  stands  the  most  ren^ote 
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hom  our  doctrine  in  his  pfafilodophj  of  mind  h  Mr.  D.  Stewart; 
whose  theory,  oh  this  very  account,  must  be  the  first  to  beconte 
obsolete;  and  whose  M'orks — to  the  great  impoverishment  of 
EngKsh  literature, — will  be  remembered  only  for  the  beauty  of 
their  style,  and  the  benevolence  of  their  philosophy.  He  who  haa 
come  the  nearest  to  it  is  the  late  Dr.  Tho.  Brown ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  many  traces  of  opinions  like  ours  are  to  be  found  in  some 
papers  published  since  1B19>  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  sfiD 
jnofe  in  others  inserted  about  the  same  time  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  insomuch  that  of  one  of  these,  (Art.  XII.  of  vol..  25,) 
it  hsto  been  said,  '*  The  observations  of  the  reviewer  are  so  strictly 
phrenological,  as  almost  to  tempt  me  to  believe  that  he  is  'a 
phrenologist  in  disguise."  (See  Phren.  Journal,  No.  VIII., 
page  603,  note. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned — to  the  great  dismay  of  aU 
sober-minded  readers, — that  we  (phrenologists)  had  entirely  re- 
jected the  hum*drum  faculties  of  perception,  memory,  imagtna* 
don ;  which  mental  philosophers  have  so  long  been  discussing. 
It  must  now  be  added,  that  taste  and  judgment — this  the  reader 
will  easily  credit, — have  been  turned  adrift  along  with  the  rest  t 
that  attention,  association,  are  not  simple  fundamental  powers, 
that  passion  is  a  resident,  not  in  the  heart,  but  in  the  brain;  that 
pain  and  pleasure,  joy  and  grief;  are  affections  of  the  innate 
faculties,  not  faculties :  that  sympathy  is  the  nnison  of  on6  or  more 
faculties  in  different  persons,  8cc.  It  would  be  as  long  to  detafl 
the  philosophical  principles  of  phrenology,  as  to  dissect  all  the 
brains  of  the  Royal  College  of  *  Physicians ;  it  is  indispensable, 
nevertheless,  not  to  pass  them  by  in  utter  silence. 

No  mode  or  action,  no  quality  of  mind,  do  we  contend,  can 
he  considered  as  a  simple  fundamental  faculty,  if  it  has  not  an 
organ  in  the  brain.  Now  perception,  memory,  imagination,  with 
all  the  above  enumerated,  have  no  cerebral  seat;  nay,  they  can 
have  no  cerebral  seat,  because  not  one  among  them  is  ONX. 
Perception  is  of  as  many  kinds  as  diere  are  kinds  of  objects  of 
which  it  can  take  cognizance.  These  kinds  are  determined  by 
the  intellectual  faculties  which  we  have  found  to  exist  in  the 
brain  and  mind.  Thus  there  is  a  perception  of  time,  and  a  per- 
ception of  place ;  a  pen^eption  of  colour,  of  order,  of  number,  of 
weight;  and  the  day  is  forgotten  when  it  was  not  known  that  a 
person  who  has  a  very  lively  perception  of  one  of  these,  may  be 
totally  deprived  of  the  perception  of  the  others.  It  has  always 
been  allowed  that  a  painter  who  estimates  colour  most  accurately, 
may  not  estimate  number,  and  there  may  be  most  profound  alge- 
braists without  a  feeling  of  melody.  Seeing,  then,  that  percep- 
tion is  thus  necessarily  divisible  into  many  parts,  one  of  the  most 
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asltMtfDftry  kHttaaoes  of  thcT  lafltness  of  te  human  -mind,  whidk^ 
^Mfae&itikUB  nto  arut^  seeniB  incapable  for  centunes  of  rismg 
•ut  oiit»  18,  that  perception  should  -ever  hare  been  considered  at 
s  meMal  element..  Some  philosophers,  indeed,  have  attempted 
to  resolve*  the  difficotey,  by  saying,  ihut  chance  directs  the  first 
at  of  oor  perceptions,  and  that  habit  confirms  it*  But 
nmst  then  be  bii^  with  ns  at  a  very  early  moment ;  and 
m«at  be  contracted  in  owr  modier's  womb.  Bvery  mnM 
0t  die  Foundling  Hospital  knows  ttiis ;  and  that  differenees  of 
isdividaal  dispositions  precede  the  possibility  of  habit  But  even 
admitting  habit,  still  the  fact,  that  perception  is  as  various  tfa^the 
kinds  of  things  perceptible,  stands  as  firmly:  as  before :  and  pep* 
eeptioo  ia  not,  cannot  be,  a  simple  fundaosental  faculty.  The 
sane  reasoning  is  good  with  regard  to  memory.  Memories  which 
aa6  most  active,  most  retentive  on  sooie  subjects,  on  others  ara 
nAktei.  One  man  remembers  facts,  who  forgets  dates ;  another 
seeoUects  faces  and  n6t  names;  some  never  lose  from  their 
anoda  the  places  where  they  have  been,  yet  have  no  power  t» 
iccal  a  tune ;  therefore,  memory  is  not  a  simple  fundamental 
fccnlty*  In  the  same  manner,  had  Milton  taken  it  into  his  fancy 
to  imagine  fluxions,  it  is  probable  that  he  never  would  have  put 
9  dot  upon  his  i  or  his  y ;  neither  woold  Newton  have  produced 
Adam,jSve,  ot  Satan.r  Handel  never  could  have  been  a  Ru« 
bona;  <ir  Micbael  Angelo  a  Mozart.  Imagination,  the  ereatii;te 
power  of  mind,  then,  is  not  one ;  and  of  these  three  faculties, 
wUch  were  the  great  bMtle-horses  of  all  metaphysioianff  down  to 
OwU,  not  one  has  an  independent  existence  as  a  simple  funda- 
mental power  of  mind. 

What,  then,  are  perception,  memory,  and  imagination,  for  surely 
dMy  have  an  existence  somewhere  ?  Certainly  every  intellectual 
fiM»ilty  has  ita  perception,  its  memory,  and  its  imagination ;  and 
Iheso  havd  complete  and  full  existence  as  modes  and  qualities  of 
e^ry  aimple  fundamental  power  of  intellect.  They  are  modes 
of  action,  and  the  explanation  which  follows  will  make  their 
functions  palpable. 

*  Let  a  series  of  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  be  presented  to  the  eye, 
the  orgvin  of  that  external  sense  which  takes  cognisance  of  all 
that  is  visible,  and  the  first  thing  it  does  is  to  see  the  series  of 
numbers,  which  is  thus  communicated  to  the  mind,  and  percehed 
by  it.  For  this  operation  no  great  effort  of  intellect  is  necessary, 
and  it  constitutes  die  first,  Uie  least  complicated  act  of  the  faculty 
which  reoeives  tke  impression  of  number.  Let  these  numbers 
be  now  wididrawii  from  the  organ  of  sight ;  if  any  traces  of  them 
femain,  those  traces  are  not  pictured  upon  the  retina,  but  upoq 
iw  mind  ^  and  some  stronger  effort  is  required  to  call  them  ha^k 
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lifter  tb^  have  diBappeared,  thao  to  perceive  them  wbtm  thqr 
stood  before  us.  This  is  a  second  and  higher  operation  of  intel- 
lect than  mere  perception : — it  is  memoiy ;  and  that  memory  U 
above  perception  in  the  mental  scale  is  evident,  for  in  idiots,  in 
drivellers,  in  the  lower  animals,  perception  often  remains  vigoroos 
ivhen  memory  fades.  Let  the  person  who  has  seen  these  num- 
bers be  now  requested  to  transpose  them,  to  repeat  them,  not  in 
the  order  1,  d,  3,  4,  5,  but  in  any  other  order;  it  is  clear  tfaat^ 
\inless  he  remembers  them,  his  attempt  must  be  vain.  But, 
should  he  be  able  to  recal  them  to  his  mind,  he  may,  1by  a  new 
effort,  throw  them  into  a  different  order,  thus  4,  2,  5,  1,3,  or 
into  any  other  order :  he  may  diminish  or  add  to  them :  he  may 
subtract,  divide,  or  multiply  them,  and  produce  an  infinity  of  new 
combinations.  In  these  operations  he  is  compelled  to  spin  from 
his  own  mind.  Perception,  indeed,  collected  the  materials,  and 
memory  furnishes  them  anew  out  of  her  store-house ;  but  all  thc> 
shapes  into  which  he  throws  them  are  the  devices  of  his  own 
understanding.  The  act  which  performs  all  this  is  imagination; 
and  the  tension  of  mind  is  greater  in  imagination  than  in  memory. 

From  this,  then,  it  follows,  that  the  first  degree  of  activity  in 
the  organ  of  number  was  to  perceive  the  series  of  numbers ;  a 
second  and  a  higher  degree  of  activity,  was  to  reoiember  them;  a 
third  and  a  still  higher,  was  to  produce  new  forms  with  them.  In 
the  same  manner  let  a  painter's  pallet  be  shown  to  one  man,  he 
will  perceive  the  colours ;  let  it  be  shown  to  another,  he  will  per- 
ceive and  remember  them ;  let  it  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Titian, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  San  Pietro  Martire.  One  man  may  hear 
the  notes  of  the  gamut,  another  may  remember  tones  and  tunes; 
Weber  will  compose  the  Hunters'  Chorus  in  the  Frebchiitz.  The 
activity  of  the  faculty  of  colour,  of  tone,  produces  these  differences ; 
and  so  it  is  with  every  faculty  of  the  mind.  Phrenolo^,  then, 
does  not  annihilate  perception,  memory,  or  imagination ;  it  denies 
their  existence  as  simple  fundamental  faculties,  but  it  assigns  them 
a  place  as  attributes  of  every  intellectual  faculty.  Every  intellec- 
tual faculty  perceives,  every  intellectual  faculty  remembers,  every 
intellectual  faculty  imagines.  No  faculty  can  remember  if  it  has 
not  perceived ;  no  faculty  can  imagine  if  it  has  not  remembered : 
perception  is,  then,  the  basis  of  all  the  operations  of  every  intel- 
lectual faculty. 

It  ma^  be  objected  to  this  system,  that  memory  and  imagination 
are  not  in  constant  proportions  in  difierent  minds ;  that  one  man 
who  has  a  powerful  recollection  of  events,  of  tones,  of  colours, 
cannot  combine  or  unite  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imagine  new 
productions;  while  another,  endowed  with  the  most  vivid  power  of 
reprpduction,  has  a  relaxed  and  feeble  recollection  of  his  past 
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perceptions;  ^whereas^if  tfie  system  just  expounded  were  true,  one 
degree  of  memory  should  always  be  accompanied  by  its  corre- 
spondiDg  portion  of  imagination. 

In  drawing  conclusions  upon  these  qualities  of  mind,  the  dis- 
tinctioiis  Just  made  must  henceforth  be  kept  in  view,  viz.,  that 
there  are  as  many  kinds  of  memory,  as  many  kinds  of  imagination, 
as  there  are  perceptive  faculties.  Is  it  true  that  memory  and 
imagination  in  these  cases  are  so  disproportionate  in  quantity  as 
in  quality?  Does  not  this  apparent  error  often  arise  from  mis* 
taking  memory  in  one  shape,  for  imagination  in  another?  From 
confounding,  for  instance,  the  raemoiy  of  words  with  the  imagi- 
nation of  events;  or  the  imagination  of  tone  with  the  memory  of 
colour?  From  not  knowing  that  neither  memory  nor  imagination 
is  an  element  of  the  mind,  but  an  attribute  of  many  of  its  ele- 
ments ?  Future  observations  must  clear  up  this  doubt ;  for  alF 
that  have  been  made  before  the  true  nature  of  the  attributes  of 
mind  was  known,  must  be  considered  as  equivocal. 

Besides^  supposing^-continue  the  phrenologists — memory  not 
to  be  always  in  the  same  proportion  with  imagination  in  the  same 
faculty,  viz.,  diat  one  man  has  a  strong  memory  and  a  weak  imagi- 
nation for  numbers,  while  another  has  those  attributes  in  reversed 
proportions  in  the  same  faculty;  the  fact,  if  ascertained,  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  re-action  of  every  faculty  upon  its  fellows. 
No  power  of  mind  can,  for  a  single  instant,  act  alone,  much  less 
determine  an  habitual  state ;  and  when  the  higher  sentiments,  as 
marvellousness,  ideality,  mirthfulness,  or  the  reflective  qualities; 
as  comparison,  causality,  are  very  active,  they  may  impart  their 
stimulus  to  the  memory  of  numbers,  and  raise  it  nearer  to  imagi- 
nation than  it  would  be  if  it  were  dully  handed  over  to  the  pro- 
pensities or  the  senses.  Certain  it  is  that,  without  memory,  there 
IS  no  imagination.  Memory  is  the  mine  from  which  imagination 
takes  the  ores  that  fancy  shapes  and  taste  refines,  to  gild  its  airy 
castles.  Had  the  good  genius  of  the  magic  lamp  not  perceived, 
not  remembered  all  die  elements  of  which  fairy  artists  fabricate 
their  spells,  Aladdin  never  could  have  built  a  palace  for  his  bride. 

Having  despatched  the  good  old-fashioned  faculties  of  percep- 
tion, memory  and  imagination,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  we  should 
our  grandmother's  high-backed,  patchwork  arm*chair,  we  (phreno- 
logists) proceed  to  die  demolition  of  some  other  antiquated  powers, 
and  assert  that,  if  they  trust  us,  mankind  have  neither  judgment 
nor  taste.  Judgment  is  no  faculty;  but  every  faculty  of  intellect 
has  its  judgment.  Hence  it  is  correct  and  common  to  say,  such 
a  man  is  a  good  judge  of  music,  such  another  of  painting,  &c.; 
and  this  could  not  be  so,  had  not  the  one  the  organs  of  time  and 
tone,  the  other  those  of  form  and  colour  duly  developed;  and 
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were  they  not  moreover  endowed^  not  mierely  with  the  pow^  of 
perceiving,  remembering,  and  imagining/  but  with  another  power 
different  from  them: — these  are  modes  of  quantity*.  The  one 
liow  under  consideration  is  a  mode  of  quality,  and  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  others.  Before  we  can  judge,  indeed,  we  nuisl 
perceive ;  and,  if  we  wish  to  judge  an  object  once  perceivecU  bu^ 
no  longer  present,  we  must  be  able  to  call  it  back  to  oue  mii^dS) 
but  perception  alone  is  sufiScient  to  afford  the  judgment  matter 
for  its  exercise. 

Beside  these  special  judgments,  there  is  another  judgment  use* 
ful  in  the  affairs  of  life,  constantly  talked  of  under  the  plain,  roimd 
name  of  common*sense ;  and  another,  the  highest  of ,  ajl^  JBpi/^^ 
physical  j  udgment.  But  these  and  every  species  of  ju(%n|ent  ^fQ 
explicable  in  the  same  manner  as  the  special  judgments,  and  ^iie 
modes  of  quality  belonging  to  the  faculties  which  preside  ocver  ,4he 
Xfu-ious  departments  of  mind.  Thus,  as  the  po^er  of  judging 
melody  resides  in  the  organ  of  tone,  so  does  the  power  of  ji^dging 
the  value  of  metaphysical  speculations  reside  in  the  organs  of  cqm- 
parison  and  causality,  the  highest  and  grandest  of  aU  the  hujofiaii 
faculties.  But  the  metaphysical  faculties  would  be  of  as  little 
avail  in  judging  melody,  as  the  organ  of  tone  in  judging  abstract 
ideas.  Each  faculty,  then,  which  procures  knowledge,  has  not 
only  its  perception,  its  memory,  and  its  imagination,  which  are 
modes  of  quantity,  but  its  judgment,  which  is  a  mode  of  quality. 

This  mode  of  quality  assumes  different  names,  accordii^  to  the 
objects  upon  which  it  is  exercised.  In  the  common  concerns  of 
life  it  is  called  judgment;  in  literature,  in  the  fine  arts,  it  is  called 
taste;  but  judgment  and  taste  are,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same 
thing,  only  directed  to  different  ends.  What,  indeed,  is  taste  but 
the  power  of  judging  a  poem,  a  picture,  a  statue,  any  production 
of  the  fine  arts,  any  beauty,  any  deformity  of  nature  i  This  niodey 
called  judgment  when  it  pronounces  on  objects  whose  principal 
merit  is  their  fitness,  and  taste  when  it  considers  their  beauty,  be^ 
longs  to  every  intellectual  faculty,  from  that  which  perceive  an 
individual,  to  that  which  compares  all  objects,  and  inquiresinto 
first  causes. 

To  keep  this  mode  of  action  in  its  best  condition,  the  equili-> 
brium  of  all  the  faculties  is  indispensably  necessary.  The  great 
sources  of  their  derangement  are  the  feelings,  the  propensities^ 
and  the  sentiments,  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  system*  Our  perceptions 
ipaay  be  ju8t>  our  reflective  faculties  may  be  sound  and  powerful^ 
and  thus  far  we  may  be  organized  for  excellent  judgijnent  in  all  itif 
branches.  But,  if  our  propensities  be  strong,  our  decisions  will  b^ 
influenced  by  them,  and  the  most  preponderant  will  give  its  bias  to 
the  mind,    do  is  it  with  the  sentiments ;  and  the  best  of  human 
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fcelkigs  may  err  from  too  much,  as  from  too  small,  a  developmeat* 
To  judge  "virell,  to  have  good  taste^  the  elements  of  the  miiid  must 
all  be  present,  but  so  balanced  that  not  one  shall  outweigh  another, 
so  mixed  that  not  one  of  them  prevails^ — as  the  best  sauce,  says 
the  Cuisinier  Imperial,  is  that  into  which  every  good  ingredient 
may  enter,  but  where  not  one  of  them  can  be  tasted  separately* 
Let  a  man  in  whom  combativeness  is  too  large,  be  consulted  on  a 
trifling  point  of  honour,  he  will  counsel  arms ;  let  a  poet  of  a  aimi^ 
lar  organization  write  a  tragedy,  his  verse  will  breathe  pugnacity* 
Let  this  organ  be  deficient,  both  these  men  will  be  too  tame ;  and, 
in  either  case,  better  organized  heads  will  blame  the  judgment  of 
the  one  and  the  taste  of  the  other.  If  benevolence  be  too  strong, 
it  may  produce  ruin  in  common  life,  and  mawkishness  in  litera* 
ture ;  if  it  be  too  weak,  it  may  give  too  much  scope  to  the  evil  pro- 
pensities in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  and  in  both  cases  judgment 
and  taste  may  be  offended.  It  is  now  easy  to  understand  how  the 
same  person  may  have  excellent  judgment  and  excellent  taste  in 
some  points,  and  in  others  be  totally  deficient,  as  he  may  have  local 
memory  defective,  and  the  memory  of  numbers  veiy  powerful.    . 

But  we  (phrenologists)  go  still  further;  we  annihilate  associa^ 
tion  also  as  a  primitive  faculty,  and  call  it  merely  the  influence 
of  the  faculties  upon  each  other.  Sympathy,  too,  is  the  simulta- 
neous action  of  the  same  one  or  more  organs,  similarly  affected, 
in  different  persons.  Pleasure  and  pain,  joy  and  sorrow,  result 
from  the  gratification  or  the  sufferings  of  any  faculty.  Passion 
is  the  over-excitement  of  a  faculty,  and  when  more  than  one  is 
aroused,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  passion  is  more  complicated. 
Habit  results  from  the  frequent  exercise  of  any  faculty,  and  is 
more  the  effect  than  the  cause  of  strong  mental  power.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  a  man  has  not  a  strong  faculty  for  music,  he  will 
be  little  impelled  to  practise  the  art,  and  will  acquire  no  habit 
of  execution.  Should  the  natural  impulse  be  strong,  he  will  per- 
form music  often — music  will  become  habitual  to  him.  Then, 
indeed,  the  habit  will  re-act  upon  his  natural  talent,  and  make 
him  an  expert  performer;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  habit 
was  acquired  only  through  the  strength  of  the  primitive  impulse. 
Labour  as  you  may  to  give  a  person,  in  whom  the  organs  of  cono- 
parison  and  causality  are  weak,  a  habit  of  metaphysical  induction^ 
and  you  will  labour  in  vain. 

Man  acts  and  thinks  by  virtue  of  the  primitive  faculties  which 
Providence  has  implanted  in  his  nature;  man  can  act  but  by  these; 
he  can  give  himself  no  new  power  or  faculty ;  within  his  own 
limits  he  is  as  much  confined  as  the  crustaceous  animal  that  lives 
vifithin  its  shell,  only  his  limits  are  larger.  Such  is  the  law  of  crear 
tion.     But  what  distinguishes  him  is  the  number,  the  extent,  the 
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elevation  of  his  faculties.  Some  species  of  brutes  possess  one 
mental  power,  others  another,  but  none  are  conspicuously  endowed 
with  more  than  a  few  of  these.  In  man,  not  only  all  that  are  scat- 
tered through  the  races  of  the  earth  are  united,  but  other  and 
higher  faculties,  peculiar  to  himself  alone,  are  given  him.  On 
these  philosophers  have  proudly  bestowed  the  name  of  reason ;  but 
what  IS  reason  in  their  sense?  Can  it  be  anything  but  the  use  of 
diose  superior,  those  exclusive  faculties,  which  God  has  ?iven  as 
the  badge  of  the  creature  whom  he  formed  in  his  own  likenesst 
It  may,  indeed,  be  improved  by  practice,  as  may  the  faculty  of 
number,  form,  or  tone;  but  the  faculties  on  which  it  depends  are 
as  much  an  original  gift  of  Providence  as  the  instinct  which 

Erompts  the  puppy-dog  to  seek  its  mother's  teats,  or  the  young 
id  to  avoid  the  herbs  that  are  poisonous.  All  reason  is  culti- 
vated instinct.  It  was  by  instinct  planted  by  the  hand  of  God, 
and  tutored  by  human  culture,  that  Newton  discovered  gravitation 
and  its  laws.  It  was  by  instinct  that  Bacon  thought;  that  Addison 
was  witty.  By  the  instinct  of  ideality,  Shakspeare  **  exhausted 
worlds,  and  then  imagined  new ;"  by  marvellousness  he  peopled 
diem  with  elves,  and  spirits,  and  ghosts,  and  witches;  by  indivi- 
duality, he  enumerated  all  that  Puck  and  Fairy  relate  (Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  act  ii.,  scene  1.);  by  melody  and  time,  he  threw 
the  words  which  his  instinct  of  language  furnished,  into  tfie  most 
melodious  cadences;  and  the  steam-engine,  which  now  towers  to 
the  clouds,  has  its  origin  in  instinct.  Man  is  not  less  a  bundte 
of  instincts  than  were  the  fasces  which  were  carried  before  the 
Roman  Consuls  a  bundle  of  twigs. 

.  These  instincts  then,  for  so  do  we  peremptorily  denominate  the 
innate  faculties  of  man,  are  the  source  of  all  that  now  exists  in 
human  society;  and  their  primitive  force,  succeeded  by  education, 
marks  all  the  differences  between  human  beings.  The  most  im- 
proved portions  of  mankind  have  successively  been  raised  from 
station  to  station,  by  die  unremitting  action  of  cultivation.  But, 
in  every  stage  and  condition,  it  is  original  force  which  elevates  the 
individual  above  his  age  and  country.  It  is  this  which  gives  him 
superiority  and  power  over  the  minds  of  men.  This  is  genius ; 
and  the  greatest  that  ever  lived  is  he  in  whom  the  greatest  number 
of  intellectual  instincts  has  been  the  most  completely  developed, 
and  the  most  duly  balanced. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  system  by  which  we  (phrenologists) 
pretend  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  and  chaf- 
racter,  and  to  overthrow  all  the  metaphysical  theories  yet  devised 
by  philosophers.  One  of  these  neologists  has  communicated  t6 
us  some  observations  of  his  own,  which,  though  fiot  in  print,  are 
here  imparted  to  the  reader.     He  says,  that  led  by  the  nature  of 
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k»  studies  toezambe^at  various  pmods,  the  metaphysicalft^rstefiis 
with  which  philosophy  has  SM^rmed  for  ages,  he  could  not  find  in 
them  satisfactory  explanations  of  the  facts  which  he  daily  wit- 
nessed in  real  life*    ror  many  of  the  faculties  which  metaphysi- 
cians enumerated,  he  could  see  no  foundation;  and  others  wluch 
diey  did  not  even  mention,  he  fully  admitted  as  fundamental.     He 
ransacked  first  one  dieory,tben  another,  then  combined  them  from 
the  time  of  Thales  tiie  Milesian,  who  taught  all  Greece  to  call 
the  soul  the  principle  of  life,  down  **  to  him  that  did  but  yester- 
day suspire  ;^    and  all  he  learned  was,  that  he  had  learned,  and 
could  learn,  nothing  from   them,  because  they  knew  nothing* 
This  person,  however,  had  been  long  engaged  in  meditating  a 
work  upon  some  points  of  the  human  character,  and  finding  the 
doctrines  of  his  predecessors  so  different  from  what  his  observa- 
tions taught  him,  he  remained  at  variance  as  well  with  the  modems 
as  with  the  ancients.     He  had  long  since  attended  a  course  of 
lectures  by  Dr.  Gall;  but  some  things  nn  the  mental  philosophy 
of  this  master  were  unsatisfactory,  and  though  he  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  general  doctrine  of  the  relation  between  brain  and 
mind,  he  abandoned  the  study.     Brought  back  asain  accidentally 
to  reconsider  it  in  the  state  to  which  Dr.  Spurzheun  has  advanced 
it,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  examine  its  metaphysics,  and  these 
he  found  so  conformable  to  the  ideas  which  he  himself  had  long 
held  to  be  the  most  rational,  that  he  gave  it  his  full  assent,  not 
upon  a  comparison  between  cerebral  and  mental  development, 
but  upon  its  fitness  to  elucidate  die  phenomena  of  human  charac- 
ter.    If,  says  he,  the  table  of  the  simple  fundamental  faculties,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  be  weighed  merely  by  the  same  meta- 
physical principles  as  all  preceding  systems;  if  all  considerations 
between  brain  and  mind,  if  craniology,  be  utterly  abstracted  fitnja 
it;  if  it  be  considered  (like  the  systems  of  Hobbes,  Mandeville, 
Paley,  Stewart,  Brown,  &c.  &c.)  an  a  priori  system,  conjectural, 
hypothetical,  imaginative,  it  will  be  found  to  explain  a  greater 
number  of  facts  than  ever  have  been  explained  since  the  days  of 
Anaxagoras,  the  great  ancestor  of  all  moral  philosophy,  down  to 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewer. 

Let  an  example  be  given  of  this: — ^There  is  unfortunately  one 
which  has  made  much  noise  in  the  world,  and  which  our  adver- 
saries have  brought  forward  to  overwhelm  us,  under  the  many 
weights  of  phrenological,  moral,  and  religious  perverseness.  It  is 
that  of  John  Thurtell,  executed  for  the  murder  of  Weare.  Our 
doctrine  has  been  reproached  with  finding,  in  this  head  of  the  as- 
sassin, a  large  development  of  benevolence^  and  thus  making  him 
'Out  to  be  a  harmless,  good-natured  person,  and  not  the  atrocious, 

VOL«  II.  NO.  III.  B. 
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trool^blooded  murderer  who  could  brood  for  days  and.  nighti  over 
JBiquity. 

Surely  the  persons  who  make  such  an  objection  as  this  must 
loive  been  scared,  by  their  dread  of  phrenology,  out  of  all  they  ever 
knew  of  human  n^ure,  if  they  cannot  perceive  that  the  same  man 
does  at  one  moment  an  act  of  kindness^  and  at  another  an  act  of 
-cnielhr;  that  he  is  at  one  moment  just,  at  another  unjust.  What 
.was  Augustus^  persecuting  and  proscribing,  and  Augustus  em- 
-peror?  What  was  Nero  a  stripling,  and  Nero  when  he  saw  the 
city  blazing?  What  is  every  man  whom  we  have  ever  known? 
.Is  there  not  a  true,  but  common^  cant,  about  the  mingled  nature 
of  the  human  species,  about  the  good  and  evil  of  our  hearts,  which 
shows  the  inordinate  absurdity  of  such  a  remark,  and  might  dis- 
-pense  us  from  all  further  answer?  But  let  us  examine  facts,  and 
see,  not  from  his  head,  but  from  his  biography,  what  Thurteil 
.was. 

Thurteil,  being  applied  to  in  behalf  of  a  friend  in  distress,  drew 

fOUt  of  his  pocket  hb  last  remaining  half*sovereign,  and  said''  Give 

him  the  half  of  this :  bat  no — he  wants  it  more  than  I  do :  he  b 

flick;  give  it  him  all."     He  once  innocently  caused  a  quarrel  be- 

.  tween  two  friends,  and  shed  tears  of  tenderness  over  their  recon- 

'ciliatlon*     Hb  kindness  to  Hunt  excited  as  mudi  gratitude,  as 

Hiint-waa  capable  of 'feeling.     Hb  affection  toward  all  his  family 

was  extreme,  and  hb  attachment,  to  hb  friends  inviolable.     His 

,  general  character,  when  lieutenant  on  board  the  Adamant  in  the 

Xieith  roads,  was  that  of  a  dashing,  thoughtless,  good*hearted  officer. 

Y.et,  from  hb  early  youth,  he  was  irascible,  and  what  was  called  a 

.  murderous  shot;  a  very  dare-devil,  a  kind  of  prize-fighter^  a  notori- 

'  ous  liar,  a  dupe  of  all  his  gambling  associates;  and  he  became  a 

.predetermined^  cold-blooded  murderer.     These  are  facts;  and  let 

,U9  now  put  di£ferent  systems  to  the  test,  by  attempting  to  explain 

.  ^m.     Unity  of  mind,  its  indivisibility  into  various  faculties,  feel- 

iogs,  and  propensities,  can  do  it  nearly,  as  well,  as  the  indivbiibility 

of  the  solar  ray  can  explain  the  prismatic  ^MCtrum  and  the  rain- 

4 bow.  This  system  then  needs  not  much  examination,  and  recourse 

must  be  had  to  some  which  admit  a  plurality  of  faculties.     But 

'  which  of  these  must  be  preferred?  One  that  b  hypothetical,  or"  one 

that  b  founded  on  factf    All  are  subject  to  the  same  objection,  of 

admittii^  contradictory  sentiments  in  man;  and  if  phrenology  f alb 

by  this  objection,  all  the  rest  must  fall;  and  so.iiMleed  must  fads. 

Whatever  system  does  not  admit  a  sentiment,  or  a  combination  of 

.sentitnents,  to  account  for  Thurtell's  irascibility,  his  benevolence, 

ibi^  pugnacity,  his  attachment^  hb  lying,  his  firmness,  hb  tender- 

.njess^faitjcnielty,  is  defective.   Let  those  who  have  lebure  examine 
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Aether  j^tfenology  dbes  not  effect  dii^  more  coifipletcAy  than  tH 
the  others  put  together,  and  better  than  any  that  could  be  fabricated 
by  their  means.  Id  truth,  no  metaphysics  but  those  of  phrenology 
could  account  fox  the  apparent  contradictions  in  that  man's  mind; 
none  which  reject,  as  fundamental  principles  of  human  kiature,  be«- 
nevolence,  combativeness,  attachment,  destructiveness,  secredye^ 
nes8«  firmness,  can  explain  the  facts  of  his  Kfe  and  character.  If 
his  charitable^  generous  acts  be  not  totally  denied,  how  would  unity 
of  mind  reconcile  them  with  the  murder  he  coittmttted?  But  pur 
(phrenologists)  doctrine  says,  be  had  large  benevolence,  and-  thii 
was  sometimes  very  active ;  he  had  large  combativeness,  lai^  de^ 
struetiveness^  and  when  circumstances  roused  these  into  action^ 
they  w^re  the  more  imperious,  because  they  were  aided  by  a  strong 
development  of  all  the  inferior  propensities,  while  the  superior 
faculties  were  too  weakly  developed  to  <^ounteract  or  counseji 
them.  HLlie  cerebral  organization  of  Thurtell,  compared  with  his 
life,  testifies  as  strongly  in  favour  of  phrenology  as  facts  can  do; 
and  if  the  world  had  been  told  by  any  other  tongue  but  that  of  our 
^ience,  that  he,  or  any  other  murderer,  had  often  done  kind  «&> 
tions,  the  thing  would  have  appeared  quite  simple,  quite  in  'con* 
formity*  with  daily  observations.  But  die  subterfuges  which  men 
take  to  evade  conviction,  when  they  are  resolved  that  they  vaUnot 
be  convinced,  are  wonderful. 

One  often  hears  of  contradictions  in  character;  and  often,  .too, 
i^  is  said>  that  those  contradictions  are  only  apparent,  because  we 
have  not  the  key  of  the  character  in  which  they  seem  to  be« 
Now,  the  general  key,  which  efiaces  all  contradictions  from  every 
ittoral  manifestation,  is  phrenology.  Actions,  as  opposite  as 
cruelty  and  benevolence,  appear  to  us  (phrenologists)  as  natunu,  as 
easily  accounted  for  as  that  a  man  should  one  day  calculate  by 
fneans  of  his  organ  of  number,  and  the  next  day  paint  by  means 
<tf  his  organ  of  colour- 

Although,  tried  by  this  test,  the  metaphysics  of  phrenology  pre* 
tend  to  greater  validity  than  all  other  systems,  yet  it  is  not  thus 
(hat  we — ^its  votaries — maintain  it,  but  by  the  relation  of  cerebral 
development  to  mental  manifestations.  It  is  upon  facts  confirming 
this  relation  that  we  proceed,  and  the  number  which  we  have  col- 
lected exceeds  all  belief.  The  collection  of  Dr.  Gall,  that  of  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  of  Mr.  Deville,  whose  zeal  and  activity  in  promoting 
Ae  practical  part  of  the  science  cannot  be  sufficiently  com- 
mended ;  those  of  the  Phrenological  Societies  of  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  many  other  places,  contain  many  thousands  of  hcU 
which  are  incontrovertible.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
phrenologist  to  enregister  all  living  examples,  but  we  build 
our  pretensions  upon  every  age  of  the  world,  and  call  not  only 
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XkioclertiSi  but  ancients  to  our  aid*    As  this  is  one  of  the  ipost  cvh 
rious  parts  of  our  pretensions,  it  must  be  briefly  noticed. 

Every  head  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  antiquity  is 
in  as  exact  conformity  with  our  doctrine,  as  if  we  ourselves  had 
fnouMed  it  for  our  own  J)urposes.  The  bad  Roman  emperors^ 
Caligula^  Nero,  Caracalla,  have  the  regions  where  the  inferior  fa- 
eulties  reside  very  much  developed;  while  the  antagonist  faculties 
are  small.  The  Antonines  have  heads  that  would  do  honour  to 
j|ny  man.  ViteUius  is  a  mass  of  sensuality,  deprived  of  all  eleva- 
tion. The  Roman  gladiator  most  powerful  in  Uie  basilary  region, 
has  a  narrow  and  contracted  forehead,  where  little  reason  could 
reside.  In  Homer,  the  development  of  ideality  is  immense,  and 
still  greater  perhaps  in  the  rapturous  Pindar.  In  Demosthenes 
there  is  a  fine  show  of  the  superior  faculties,  but  the  organ  of  lan- 
guage is  not  the  most  promment,  neither  were  the  natural  con^* 
mand  and  flow  of  words  the  characteristics  ^f  his  eloquence.  His 
desire  of  gain,  too,  is  largely  developed.  The  head  of  Socrates 
is  such  as  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  would  model  to  demonstrate 
the  organ  of  marvellousness,  and  a  mind  of  visions;  and  so  is  a 
bead,  more  modem,  that  of  Torquato  Tasso.  The  head  of  Zeno 
is  that  of  a  profound  and  moral  thinker,  as  he  was.  That  of  Ser 
tieca  has  much  bad,  but  more  good;  so  balanced,  that  a  struggle 
between  them  will  be  necessary,  but  the  latter  will  generally  pre-r 
yai).  The  head  of  Cicero,  larger  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
has  more  language  than  Demosthenes,  with  large  reflecting  facul- 
ties— vanity,  the  desire  of  gain  and  of  fame,  and  cautiousness 
great,  with  little  hope  and  little  courage.  In  short,  the  examples 
of  antique  statues  in  our  favour  are  innumerable.  Now,  either 
Aese  heads  are  genuine  casts,  or  they  are  not.  If  casts,  their  per- 
fett  coincidence  with  the  resjiective  characters  most  phrenologi- 
cally  proclaims,  what  all  men  indeed  have  long  since  known,  that 
nature  has  acted  in  all  ages  by  immutable  laws.  If  they  are  not 
casts,  but  ideal  heads,  then  die  ancients  had  observed  the  fact, 
that  a  certain  form  of  head  regularly  accompanied  such  a  power 
6f  mind ;  and  their  sculptors,  without  accounting  for  it,  registered 
it  in  their  works. 

But  the  heads  of  \^enus  and  Jupiter  necessarily  are  ideaL  Now, 
the  head  of  the  Venus  de  Medici — supposed,  indeed,  to  be  a 
modem  addition  to  the  original  mutilated  statue — is,  like  that  of 
many  a  belle,  too  small  to  contain  much  mind,  but  sufficient,  per- 
haps, for  the  goddess  of  beauty.  The  front  of  Jove  is  exactly 
what  we  would  give  to  the  creator  of  the  world — locality,  space, 
immense ;  form,  size,  weight,  colour,  order,  number,  phenomena, 
very  large;  ^th  prodigious  reflecting  faculties.  One  single  fa- 
culty, indeed,  is  small,  and  that  was  the  least  necessary  of  all  to. 
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Ae  maker  of  the  worid — wit.  The  occupation  of  shaking  the 
earth,  the  8un»  moon,  and  stars  out  of  chaos,  certainly  was  not 
one  which  could  excite  the  creator  to  crack  jokes ;  yet  it  seems 
he  could  rally  his  consort- — whonw  by-the-by,  her  ox-eyes  must 
have  made  insufferably  verbose — when  she  read  him  one  of  her 
long  curtain-lectures.  The  ancients  were  at  least  as  good  seers, 
as  good  observers,  as  the  modems,  though  they  but  ill  accounted 
for  the  phenomena  which  they  perceived. 

It  is  with  hosts  of  alleged  facts  that  we  (phrenologists)  have 
taken  the  field ;  and  the  way  to  beat  us  out  of  it  is  evident:  it  is 
to  bring  a  very  small  number  of  counter-facts  to  overthrow  our 
fabric.  A  very  small  number  indeed  would  be  sufficient;  for  the 
arch  which  is  built  of  many  stones  falls  when  but  two  or  three  are 
removed.  This  is  the  method  which  anti-phrenologists  should 
long  since  have  tried,  instead  of  abuse,— of  allowing  themselves 
to  become  irritated,  or  endeavouring  to  outface  us  by  ridicule  or 
anathema.  Not  scorn  or  irony,  not  force  or  tyranny,  can  smother 
truth  in  the  nineteenth  century;  for  even  in  die  seventeenth,  die 
prisons  of  Ae  Inquisition,  though  diey  could  silence  Galileo, 
could  not  restore  to  the  sun  the  supposed  motion  which  this  phi- 
losopher had  destroyed.  But  we  are  men  of  good  composition ; 
and  since  so  many  persons  are  desirous  of  becoming  our  extermi- 
nators, and  of  sharing  in  the  glory  of  dispelling  error,  we  will  put 
into  their  hands  the  only  weapons  by  which  they  can  hope  to  suc- 
ceed; and  instruct  them  in  the  marches  and  the  countermarches 
by  which  they  may  the  most  vigorously  assail  us.  To  this  end  we 
must  begin  by  telling  them  that  smiles,  sneers,  contempt,  fall 
from  us,  like  drops  of  pelting  rain  from  an  armour  of  oiled  silk, 
and  the  shafts  of  authority  would  lose  their  points  upon  our  har- 
dened corslets.  We  must  be  out-facted; — such  a  number  of  well- 
ascertained  truths  must  be  brought  against  us,  as,  in  all  fair  pro- 
portion to  human  certainty,  may  overbalance  our  observations ; 
and  these  tnidis  must  rest  upon  such  evidence  as  a  jury  of  un- 
biassed experts  would  allow  to  be  fair  and  admissible. 

It  is  not  every  person  who  has  studied,  or  who  has  leisure  and 
disposition  to  study,  the  forms  of  heads  and  their  coincidence  with 
mind;  and  we  do  not  think  it  presumptuous  to  request  all  such  to 
hold  dieir  tongues.  But  let  any  man  or  woman  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, endowed  with  average  mental  powers,  purchase  (for  about 
five  shillings)  one  of  the  casts  on  which  the  organs  are  marked, 
and  let  him  thereon  assiduously  study  the  topography  of  the  head, 
until  he  can  lay  his  finger  on  the  place  of  each  organ,  as  surely  as 
upon  the  islands  of  Sumatra  or  Borneo  on  the  terrestrial  sphere; 
Let  him  then  divide  the  head  by  imaginary  lines,  as  Dr.  Spurz- 
keim^as  done  in  his  **  Phrenology  in  connexion  with'  the  study 
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of  Physiogiioiiiy/'  into  four  regions;  first>  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  ear  (tibe  meatus  auditorius  externus)  to  die  point  where  the 
frontal  and  the  sagittal  sutures  unite, — into  an  anterior,  the  frontal^ 
and  a  posterior,  the  occipital  region;  secondly,  by  another  line 
croesiug  this,  apd  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  forehead  to  the 
point  where  the  parietal  and  the  occipital  bones  unite  into  an  in- 
ferior or  basilary,  and  a  superior  or  sincipital  region.  Let  him 
study  the  organs,  and  their  import,  which  are  situated  in  each  of 
these  districts,,  and  know  in  which  of  them  the  inferior  propensi- 
ties, the  higher  sentiments,  the  perceptive,  the  reflective  faculties 
reside.  Let  him,  thus  accoutred,  sally  forth  to  observation,  and 
slily  cast  his  eye  on  all  the  heads  he  meets;  not  yet  to  examine 
their  organs  and  faculties,  but  to  reconnoitre  the  general  shapes  of 
heads,  to  ascertain  whether  there  really  is  so  much  difference  as 
we  assert>  and  to  obtain  terms  of  comparison  with  regard  to  the 
development  of  the  various  regions.  When  his  tact  has  been 
exercised  upoa  these  general  points,  he  may  give  a  glance  at  the 

f>articular  organs;  but  let  him  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  verify  their  re- 
ation  to  the  diaracter  pf  the  individual.  He  must  begin  with  the 
larger  organs, — with  those  which  occupy  the  most  room  on  the 
head,  and  consequently  modify  its  shape  the  most — as  cautious- 
ness, for  instance ;  and  when  he  has  fully  learned  to  appreciate 
the  size  of  these,  he  may  proceed  to  the  smaller  organs,  ending 
vrith  those  of  which  no  less  than  five  are  situated  in  the  ciliary 
ridge.  When  his  eye  is  well  exercised,  and  his  tact  thoroughly 
formed,  he  may  begin  to  apply  his  knowledge.  He  must  lay  his 
friends  and  intimates — tl^  persons  with  whose  characters  and 
talents  he  is  the  best  acquainted — under  contribution,  and  scan 
their  foreheads  with  bis  eye,  or,  better  still,  lay  his  hand,  widely  ex- 
tended, on  their  sinciput,  embracing  all  the  organs  of  that  region 
in  one  grasp,  and  afterwards  pass  it  down  upon  the  occiput  and 
the  basilary  region.  His  friends,  indeed,  may  not  be  very  sincere 
upon  all  points  of  their  characters,  and  many  inaccuracies  in  the 
current  ideas  and.  current  language  of  society  will  be  embarras- 
sing, but  the  observer  must  supply  the  deficiency;  and,  in  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance,  he  will  find  many  whose  talents — as 
music,  drawing,  calculation,  manual  dexterity,  &c. — or  whose 
avarice,  benevolence^  cruelty,  timidity,  or  courage,  are  too  well 
defined  to  admit  of  denial.  The  examination  of  the  heads  of 
children,  too,  will  do  much  to  confirm  or  refute  our  doctrine ; 
for  parents  avow  many  things  of  them  which  they  would  not  say 
of  themselves ;  and  boys  and  girls  tell  tales  of  each  other^  which 
are  often  just  keys  to  character.  Visiting  schools,  then,  if  our 
antagonists  have  it  in  their  power,  and  prisons,  if  that  be  not 
repugnant,  will  give  them  boundless  pneans  to  refute  us;  and 
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t|iey  ifiB  be  mmch  waskted  bj  having  aoaeas  to  die  ooHeolioils  of 
phreooloeical  sociedet  now. largely  diflUsed  over  the  kingdonk-^r 
thofe  of  Dr.  Spurzbeun>  and  of  Mr»  Deville,  in  London^  and  to 
Mr.  (yNeira,  in  fidtsburgb^*  &c.  As  they  advance  in  know** 
ledge,. and  become  experienced,  opportunitiea  will  mmltiply 
aiooDd  them.  Public  meetings  will  rejoice  them ;'  private  as** 
aeoiblies  will  gladden  their  hearts:  in  ball-rooma  tkey  will  look 
for  brains — in  churches. for  devotion;  in  Westminstev-hall  fi»jiis- 
tice;  in  the  navy  and  the  army  for  courage;  and  if  they  find  ihem 
901,  we  avow  ourselves  defeated..  And  if  we  are.  defeated,  mqr 
our  enemies,  when  they  stand'exulting  aver  our  crushediand  pros* 
tnte  organa,  inherit  from  us  the  only  boon  we  have  to  bequeatb 
to  them— a  delight  unknown  to  all  but  phrenologists-i-^fhe  rap- 
tares  which  abakthead — once  the  field  of  our  glories,  now  of 
theirs — ^inspires.!  and  curse  the  pernicious  age  of  the  Gcnmd  Mo- 
Birch  who  buried  craniology  in  periwigs ! 

Itisiair,  howevei:»  to  1^  our  adversaries,  that  this  precious 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  acquired  in  a  day ;  neither  do  we  know  of 
ioy  science  that  can.  To  estimate  the  mere  size  of  an  x>rgaa  of 
a  head,  may  not  be  very  difficult,  though  even  that  requires  some 
pnctice;  but  to  appreciate  the  entire  development  of  the  brain, 
nail  its  parts, — their  proportions,  their  relation  to  each. other, 
ib^  combinations,  requires  time  and  exercise.  The  tact  must  be 
formed,  and  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  shapes,  general  and  par* 
ticular,  which  compose  such  and  sudi  a  character,  and  give  this 
or  that  talent,  must  be  acquired.  They  among  us  who  have  bad 
the  good  fortune  to  see  Dr.  Spurzheim  exercise  his  art  in  a  bih 
oierous  assembly  of  subjects,  to  witness  the  promptness  as  well 
tt  the  certainty  of  his  judgments,  would  be  inclined  to  attribute  it 
to  supernatural  agency.  The  writer  of  this  article  lately  saw  him, 
in  a  school  of  fifty-eight  boys,  not  one  of  whom  he  had  ever  be-' 
heU  till  that  moment,  run  his  eye  rapidly  over  every  head,  touch 
some  which  appeared  to. possess  eminently  any  defect  or  quali^, 
and,  in  less  than  an  hour,  deliver  his  opinion  upon  the  most  re- 
markable subjects — for  good  or  for  bad,  without  committing  a 
9QgIe  misteke;  for  all  his  opinions  coincided  most  accurately 
widi  the  testimony  of  the  masters,  to  whom  the  scholars  were 
well  known.  The  same  trial  was  made,  the  same  day,  and  widi 
the  same  success,  in  a  school  of  thirty-four  girls,  and  gave  mira-' 
i^ous  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  doctrine.  A  course  of  prac- 
tical— if  we  may  so  call  them,  of  clinical  lectures,  as  a  compli* 

*  It  is  macb  to  be  d^red  that  the  pcnqps  who  poM^M  collectioiis  would  add  to, 
tbem  tb«  heads  of  animals.  Comparative  phrenology  is  ooe  of  the  roost  interesting 
and  amoaiDg  branches  of  the  acietice. 
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iiMiit  to  phrendogical  study,  ha«  long  been  desired,  to  forat 
practical  students:  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  now  delivers  such  courses 
Ml  London,  for  the  further  instruction  of  those  who  already  pos- 
sess the  rudiments  of  the  science.  In  this  he  analyzes  known 
heads ;  compares  their  cerebral  development  with  their  mental 
manifestations ;  discusses  the  reasons  why,  according  to  dieir  or- 
ganizations, they  evinced  such  a  talent,  such  a  tendency;  and 
explains  the  combinations — for  in  them  reside  die  {>ith  and  mar- 
row of  the  science — the  final  consequence  of  whidi  is  the  general 
assemblage  of  qualities  called  character.  Sudi  a  course  as  this 
he  never  thought  of  in  France,  for  the  attempt  would  have  been 
Tain. 

By  all  these  helps,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  observations  will  be 
inuhiplied,  that  the  science  will  be  diffused,  and  its  truth  ascer- 
tained; and  die  public  opinion  of  England  is  of  much  more  value 
than  the  decisions  of  learned  bodies  in  any  other  country.  Some 
say.  that  phrenology  should  be  handed  over  to  one  class  of  men, 
some  to  another;  and  physicians  have  been  named  as  the  most  fit 
persons  to  determine  the  question.  But  we  cannot  see  what 
requisites  they  possess  more  than  other  men,  unless  they  are  at 
the  same  Ume,  what  does  not  necessarily  follow,  good  moral  ob- 
servers. The  req^uisites  for  a  practical  phrenologist  are,  die 
power  of  appreciating  size  and  form,  accompanied  by  a  talent  for 
estimating  moral  phenomena.  Now  these  medicine  does  not 
bestow;  neither  does  the  study  of  theology,  of  the  legum  &- 
gumque,  or  the  study  of  anything  but  of  themselves,  bestow  them : 
and  all  we  request  is,  that  phrenology  may  not  be  sentenced  to 
annihilation  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  subject.  This 
prayer,  we  trust,  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  those  which 
mathematicians,  astronomers,  chemists,  nay,  which  shoemakers, 
would  profiler. 

We  (phrenologists)  are  fully  aware  of  the  many  motives  which 
militate  against  us,  and  the  adoption  of  our  doctrines.  Every 
thing  new  is,  and  ought  to  be,  received  with  caution;  but  how 
much  more  caution  than  usual  must  be  used  before  men  who  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  supposing  the  brain  to  be  useless  can 
admit  that  a  spherical  excrescence  like  the  head  is  that  which 
makes  them  think  and  feel.  And  all  this,  too,  conies  from  a 
German :  a  man,  who  was  obliged  to  learn  English,  presumes  to 
teach  Englishmen  why  and  how  they  are  the  greatest  nation  on  the 
globe.  This  is  too  much ;  and  we  are  too  wise,  say  some,  to 
believe  the  Doctor.  We  have  an  un-take-in-able  sagacity  which 
will  not  be  his  dupe:  'we  are  too  much  upon  our  guard  even  to 
listen  to  him.    Others,  again,  are  ashamed  to  own  their  convic- 
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4ioQ;  and  very  sensible  men  are  known  to  be  phrenologists,  yet 
^o  are  afraid  to  declare  themselves  openly,  as  long  as  ridicule 
<ba^es  point  his  waggish  finger  at  their  approbativeness.  One 
word  to  quiet  the  self-love  of  those  who  fear  to  commit  their  sa4 
gacity  in  this  trial.  Sagacity  does  not  consist  either  in  doubting 
or  in  believing:  as  much,  or  as  little  of  it  may  be  shown  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other.  Sagacity  is  proved  by  distinguishing  truth 
from  falsehood.  Now,  the  first  step  to  this  is  inquiry;  and  this 
step,  unlike  that  which  St.  Denis  made  with  his  head  in  his  hand 
— c'es^  ie  premier  pas  qui  co^te — is  the  easiest  of  all.  This  is 
die  step  which  we  (phrenologists)  invite  our  foes  to  make,  giving 
them  up  entirely  to  their  own  wisdom  to  make  the  last,  assuring 
Ifaeo&'that  the  true  test  of  sagacity  is  truth. 

Another  calamity  is,  that  phrenology  has  not  been  protected 
by  the  fashionables  in  science ;  and  that  its  chief  supporters  hav6 
been  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the  learned.  We  really  do  not 
understand  what  fashion  is  in  science ;  neither  do  we  conceive 
how  truth  is  to  be  chosen  as  a  petite-maitreise  chooses  her  gown, 
or  a  dandy  his  mustachios.  If  persons  of  fashion  will  not  believe 
in  phrenology,  so  much  the  worse  for  them;  phrenology  can  do 
witfioat  them.  If  fashion  and  respectability  be  the  same  thing 
however,  the  University  of  Cambridge  may  count  for  something, 
and  save  the  blushes  of  many  who  now  fear  to  be  called  quizzed 
by  avowing  their  conviction. 

The  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  mental  doctrines  cer- 
tainly requires  some  force  of  mind ;  and  the  change  is  great  from 
one  metephysical  catalogue  to  the  other.  It  reminds  us  of  a  re- 
volution which,  in  the  memory  of  many  living,  took  place  in  the 
chemical  sciences,  when  the  pneumatic  doctrines  were  first  pub- 
lished. The  Aristotelians,  the  Cartesians,  the  Stahlians  of  an- 
cient days,  were  the  many-coloured  metaphysicians  of  former 
sdiools; — fire,  air,  earth,  water,  were  perception,  memory,  judg- 
ment, imagination;  and  phlogiston  was  the  soul.  Long  had 
these  elements  continued  to  furnish  out  the  material  world,  when 
a  simple  appeal  to  weight  and  measure  put  them  all  to  flight. 
Long  had  hypothetic  principles  explained  every  phenomenon  of 
mind,  when  experiment  and  observation  proved  their  non-exist- 
ence. The  Stahlians,  who  long  had  reigned  unmolested,  shud- 
dered when  they  heard  of  oxygen;  and  would  rather  that  the 
ocean  had  swallowed  them  up,  dian  have  seen  one  drop  of  water 
decomposed.  Athanors  waxed  dim,  caput-mortuums  looked 
aghast,  as  phlogiston  took  its  nether  flight,  and  hydrogen  lorded 
it  over  metallic  resurrections.  Even  so  do  Lockeites  and  Reid-> 
ttes  now  grow  pale,  when  any  one  of  the  thirty*five  innate  facul* 
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lies  18  nailed,  and  when  tke  eleraeot  of  general  memory  bows  be^ 
fore  the  powers  which  have  rent  its  empire  into  fourteen  sad 
d^peDdancies.  It  is  not  that  the  names  of  Stahl  and  Locke  are 
not  venerable  in  science,  but,  fact  versm  man,  man  must  be  non- 
suited. 

The  reasons,  too,  why  error  so  long  prevailed  in  both  these 
sciences,  are  not  without  analogy  to  each  other ;  and  they  who 
have  exaq^ined  both  sides  of  both  questions,  and  have  finally  been 
glided  .by  experiment,  find  in  them  much  subject  of  reflection 
Mpon  the. general  march  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  Stahlian 
doctriqe,  the  increase  of  weight  in  metallic  oxides  was  entirely 
overlooked,  as  was  their  loss  of  weight  upon  revivification ;  and 
phlogiston  was  a  body  endowed  with*  positive  levity,  one  M^iicii 
took  away  froxik  the  absolute  weight  of  the  substance  with  which 
it  was  combined,  yet  augmented  it^  specific  gravity.  No  account 
either  was  taken  of.  the  volatile  products  of  an  operation,  of  those 
which|  when :  not  allowed  to  escape,  burst  every  vessel  which 
would  confine  them.  Not  much  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
the  art  of  perforating  air-tight  bolt*heads  was  taught  in  chemicd 
lectures;  that  .is  to  say,  the  means  of  perpetuating  ignorance; 
but  the  art  of  j making  impermeable  lutes  succeeded  to  it.  AH 
that  was  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  errors  of  Stahlism  was,  to 
weigh  a  metal  and  its  oxide ;  to  collect  the  aeriform  products, 
and  to  examine  them ;  to  see  that  combustion  could  not  take 
place  without  oxygen.  These  observations  were  made  at  length, 
and  the  science  changed  its  whole  hypothesis.  All  that  was  want- 
ing to  create  phrenology,  was,  to  know  that  all  in  metaphysics 
was  conjecture;  that  not  a  single  fact  existed  to  prove  that  per- 
ception, memory,  imagination,  were  simple  fundamental  faculties, 
but  many  to  prove  that  they  were  not ;  that  the  various  systems 
which  had  succeeded  each  other  explained  nothing;  and  that  all 
we  knew  about  the  brain  was,  how  to  slice  it.  What  future  pro* 
gress  and  vicissitudes  remain  to  each  of  these  sciences  we  shall 
not  determine,  for  they  are  beyond  our  speculations.  Chemistry 
embraces  the  most  subtle  properties  of  nature;  but  is  not  the 
mind  of  man  a  universe,  and  are  not  its  relations  infinite  ?  Far 
greater,  in  our  opinions,  are  the  dependancies  of  human  feeling 
and  reason,  of  passion  and  intellect,  than  those  which  elaborate 
matter,  or  guide  the  world  through  space. 

The  facts  adduced  in  favour  of  our  science  rest  principally  on 
the  authorities  of  its  great  founders,  and  it  is  but  fair  that  the 
objections  should  be  brought  forward  by  men  whose  endowments 
bear  some  proportion  to  theirs ;  or  eke  that  diey  be  supported  by 
an  adequate   number  of  competent  witnesses.      Although   the 
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Ediobiurgh  Reviewer  could  collect  no  infomuition  irom  the 
voluni^t  of  Dr.  Gall^  ^et  we  (phrenologists)  look  upon  them  to 
be  «i  extraordinary,  in  point  of  erudition,  new  facts,  and  new 
observations,  as  any  that  have  honoured  the  present  age ;  and  Dr^ 
Spunheim  has  shown,  in  all  his  writings,  a  mind  far  above  the 
common  level  of  observing  moralists  and  philosopherp.  These 
two  men  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study,  and  it  would  be 
unjust  to  overturn  their  doctrines  by  the  hasty  conclusions  of  a 
tjro.  We  do  not,  indeed,  require  so  long  and  severe  an  appren- 
ticeship in  our  opponents,  as  the  masters  of  the  science  have  unr 
dmone;  but  we  exact  a  fair  and  honest  competition. 

One  claim  we  must  make  in  favour  of  our  science,  and  this 
distinguishes  it  from  all  the  branches  of  physiology  which  have 
been  cultivated  to  this  day, — it  has  cost  no  blood :  not  a  single 
tct  of  cruelty  has  dishonoured  it;  while  Messrs.  Msuendie, 
Flourens  and  others,  have  been  torturing  animals,  to  teach  their 
pupils  but  little,  and  repeating  their  tortures,  to  learn  that  little 
over  and  over  again,  our  masters  have  not  mutilated  a  single 
insect  while  alive,  or  shortened  the  existence  of  a  single  being,  to 
have  its  brain  a  few  days  sooner  under  their  scalpel.  Yet  phre* 
nologists  might  feel  as  much  interest  in  scraping  away  ^  piece  of 
cttttiousness,  and  then  observing  how  dauntless  the  animal  would 
become ;  or  of  excavating  an  organ  of  locality,  to  make  him  lose 
Us  way,  as  any  physiological  butcher  could  do :  or  they  mi^ht 
be  as  curious  as  Vesalius  was  to  take  a  peep  into  the  living 
organs  of  some  human  subject.  But  they  have  abstained  from 
every  act  of  cruelty,  and  shown  that  anatomy  and  physiology 
may  receive  some  of  its  best  additions  without  becoming  inhu- 
man. 

*'  The  bantling  which  but  a  few  years  since  we  ushered  into 
the  world,"  say  the  phrenologists,  '^  is  now  become  a  giant;  and 
as  well  might  you  attempt  to  smother  him  as  to  entangle  a  lioa 
in  the  gossamer,  or  drown  him  in  the  morning  dew."  **  Your 
giant,"  say  the  anti-phrenologists,  *'  is  a  butterfly:  to-day  he 
roams  on  gilded  wing,  to-morrow  he  will  show  his  hideousness 
and  be  forgotten." 

Dixit  the  phrenologist.  Dixit  the  anti-phrenologist.  And 
now  the  Foreign  Quarterly  resumes  its  wonted  we,  to  repeat  our 
assurances  to  our  readers,  that  not  one  word  of  what  precedes  has 
been  said  by  us,  but  by  the  advocates  of  the  contending  parties. 
FuUju$tUia. 
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Aht.  11. — Teatro  Camko  dell*  Awocato  Alberto  Nota.    5  Vols. 

Livorno.  1822. 
When  \?e  consider  how  little  affinity  appears  to  exist  between 
the  church  and  the  stage,  nay  with  what  abhorrent  reprobation 
such  devotees  as  profess  any  degree  of  austerity  regard  the  de- 
licious, though  hitherto  unexplained,  emotions,  and  wilful  illusion 
created  by  the  union  of  the  powers  of  the  poet  and  the  actor,  we 
cannot  but  deem  it  a  whimsical  anomaly  that  the  theatre,  wherever 
we  are  acquainted  with  its  origin,  should  have  uniformly  arisen 
amidst,  and  from,  religious  ceremonies.  Choral  hymns  sung  at 
the  sacrifices  offered  to  Bacchus,  may  not  indeed  seem  altogether 
inappropriate  parents  for  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  whatever 
we  may  say  of  their  relation  to  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  But 
when  we  think  of  the  severely  pure  spirit  of  Christianity  as 
having,  ever  so  remotely,  given  birth  to  the  licentious  ribaldry 
that  has  at  times  disgraced  the  scenic  pleasures  of,  we  believe* 
all  nations,  we  are  actually  confounded  by  the  apparent  impossi- 
bility of  what  we  nevertheless  know  to  be  matter  of  fact.  We 
have,  however,  no  present  intention  of  investigating  this  strange 
incongruity ;  our  business  being  with  a  theatre  which,  forming  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  sprang  more  from  imitation  of  the 
admired  and  admirable  remains  of  classical  antiquity,  than  from 
the  mysteries  and  moralities  presented  by  ecclesiastical  confrater- 
nities, in  honor  of  the  different  festivals  of  the  Christian  church. 
In  Italy,  the  nurse  rather  than  the  mother  of  the  arts,  literature 
has  never,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  been  a  spontaneous 
growth.  The  orators  and  the  poets,  lyric,  epic,  and  dramatic,  of 
ancient  Rome,  were  the  disciples  and  copyists  of  the  conquered 
Greeks ;  and  at  the  epoch  of  the  revival  of  letters,  the  younger 
sons  of  the  fair,  and  then  flourishing  Ausonian  peninsula,  became 
hi  like  manner  disciples  and  copyists  of  their  renowned  elder 
brethren. 

Owing  to  this  difference  of  origin,  the  regular  drama  did  not, 
in  Italy,  as  in  other  countries,  bear  from  its  earliest  infancy  the 
3trong,  and  always  interesting  stamp  of  nationality.  It  had  no- 
thing of  the  raciness  which  distinguishes  the  natural  produce  of 
every  soil.  Coldly  and  dully  imitative,  it  seems  to  have  been 
equally  uncongenial  to  author,  actor,  and  audience.  Hence  it 
was,  that  unfostered  by  public  favour,  it  improved  but  slowly,  if 
at  all,  whilst  the  genius  of  the  clime  burst  forth  in  other  forms. 
One  of  these  forms  is  the  opera ;  but  in  those  splendid  exhibitions, 
the  poet's  part  is  held  so  subordinate  to  the  musical  composer's, 
that  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  beauties  of  Metastasio,  we 
name  the  opera  only  to  observe  how  detrimental  its  unbounded 
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^pularity  mu8t  have  proved  to  the  legitimate  draaa.  Of  aa* 
other  of  these  forms,  a  species  of  comedy,  original  and  national 
as  heart  can  wish»  but  little  calculated  either  to  exalt  the  talent 
and  reputation  of  the  class  of  comic  vtrriters,  or  to  cultivate  a 
chastened  dramatic  taste,  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
speak ;  our  intention  being  to  preface  our  review  of  Nota's  Co- 
medies, with  a  slight  historical  sketch  of  the  earlier  Teatro  Comico 
of  Italy. 

.  Ariosto's  are  amongst  the  oldest  Italian  comedies  that  have 
fallen  in  our  way,  and  cruelly  indeed  do  they  disappoint  the  ad- 
mirer of  the  Orlando  Furioso.  They  in  fact  possess  no  beauties 
capable  of  affording  any  sort  of  compensation  for  their  intolera** 
ble  grossness.  In  fable  and  conduct  they  are  mere  copies  of 
Latin  models.  Their  plots,  like  those  of  Terence,  mainly  tarn 
upon  the  difficulty  experienced  by  youths,  whom  parsimonious 
fathers  keep  short  of  cash,  in  finding  means  to  purchase  some 
beautiful  slave-girl,  profitably  employed,  meanwhile,  by  her 
trading  owner  as  a  courtezan.  And  this  object  of — we  will  not 
say  love,  but — all  the  intrigues  of  the  play,  frequently  remains 
bdiind  the  scene  throughout  the  five  acts.  In  comedies  of  a 
somewhat  later  date,  the  fable  so  far  approximates  towards  those 
of  other  modem  theatres,  that  lawful  wedlock  with  a  virtuous  and 
well-bom  maiden  is  the  end  in  view :  but  in  these  likewise,  the 
heroine — if  the  term  be  applicable  to  an  unknown  damsel — is 
kept  so  completely  in  the  back-ground,  as  in  some  instances  not 
even  to  appear  in  the  dramatis  persona  of  plays  deriving  their  title 
from  her  name;  and  in  others,  where  we  are  indulged  with  a 
glimpse  of  her  in  whose  fortunes  we  are  expected  to  take  an  iiv- 
terest,  it  is  but  a  glimpse,  at  a  door  or  window,  or  during  a 
transient  flitting  across  the.  stage  at  the  denouement. 

Macchiavelli's  comedies  are  far  more  dramatic,  and  replete 
with  drollery ;  they  bear  indeed  the  decided  impress  of  a  master's 
hand.  This  able,  and  in  our  opinion,  calumniated  statesman 
first  taught  his  countrymen  to  emulate  the  spirit,  instead  of  copy-^ 
iog  the  letter  of  classic  dramatists ;  to  depict  and  satirize  con« 
temporaneous,  instead  of  obsolete  manners  and  vices.  But  hia 
plays  neither  develope  a  story  that  can  excite  anxious  curiosi^^ 
nor  display  characters  that  can  awaken  sympathy.  The  mam 
drift  of  the  plot  is  the  deceiving  a  jealous  husband,  in  order  to 
effect  an  interview  between  his  guilty  wife  and  her  libertine  par» 
amour.  The  extravagant  absurdity  of  the  means  employed,  and 
the  imbecile  credulity  of  the  conjugal  dupe  of  preposterous  stra« 
tagems,  constitute  the  chief  source  of  the  comic  humour,  or  rathec 
of  the  broad  farcical  b^ujOfoonery  in  which  the  Italian  delights. 
Notwithstanding  the  immorality  and  indei^ency  of  these  pie^es^ 
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nMoh  >¥lioll7  unfit  tbetti  for  general  pemSBal,  it  might  have  beeti 
doped  that  the  superior  school  thud  introduced  would  have 
flourished,  gradually  acquiring  interest  and  piirity,  as  the  progress 
of  refinement  demanded  such  improvements.  But  of  the  ifu^ 
tnerous  authors  who  followed  in  Macchiavelli's  track,  none, 
with  the  exception  we  helieve  of  Cumco  Aretino,  have  left  aught 
deserving  notice ;  and  the  school  itself  seems  to  have  sunk  before 
the  singular  rival  we  are  now  to  describe. 

The  species  of  comedy  already  alluded  to  as  peculiar  to  Italy, 
and  long  the  sole  pretender  to  the  epithet  nationdl,  is  that  knowii 
by  the  name  of  Cowimtdie  dell*  Art£.  One  essential  characteris- 
tic of  these  plays  is,  that  oolythe  story  and  its  conduct  appertain 
to  the  poet,  the  dialogue  being  intrusted  wholly  to  the  care  of  »n* 
pp&fmsatori  actors.  The  English  reader  will  probably  inquire  t6 
which  department  belongs  the  conception  of  the  various  charac^ 
tere>  whose  adventures  are  to  command  the  eager  interest  of  a 
sympathizing  audience.  The  answer  is,  to  neither.  The  charac- 
ters are  determined  by  long-established  custom ;  and  the  sole  va^ 
liety  required  to  diversify  the  numerous  comedies,  represented  id 
slLthe  equally  numerous  states  into  which  the  country  wai 
diviiied,  was  sought,  in  addition  to  the  constant  novelty  of  th^ 
jeHs,  in  the  methods  employed  by  the  self-same  parents,  rivals', 
and  menial  confidants,  to  thwart  or  to  promote  the  loves  of  tb^ 
self-Battie  Lelios  and  Rosauras.  The  four  principal  personages, 
denominated  le  maschere,  the  masks,  are  Pantaloon,  a  Venetian 
merchant,  a  Bolognese  doctor  of  laws,  and  two  Bergamese  ser-^ 
vants,  Brighella  and  Arlecchino ;  the  first,  the  father  of  the 
¥Vefich  Scapin,  himself  probably  a  descendant  from  the  classical 
intrigtting  slave ;  the  second  a  whimsical  compound  of  simplicity, 
amounting  to  fdaiserie,nnd  of  waggery.  Add  to  these  immutable 
p^TBomiges  a  couple  of  sons,  one  profligate  and  one  virtuous,  a 
6on{rie  of  daughters  of  similarly  dissimilar  dispo^tibns,  and  U, 
pert,  intriguing  chambermaid,  and  we  have  nearly  the  whole 
dramatU  per$on<B  of  these  unii'ritten  plays ;  which,  as  far  as  the 
author  is  concerned,  bear  more  analogy  to  our  pantomime,  than 
to  any  other  familiar  drama.  Indeed  considering  the  names  of 
the  indispensable  characters  in  these  last  marvellous  and  mute 
cntettainments,  we  incline  to  regard  them  as  the  degenerate  ofi*- 
spring  of  the  Commedie  deW  Arte,  froni  which  they  difffer  chiefly 
}sy  relying  for  their  principal  attractions  upon  the  machinist  and 
scene-painter,  and  requiring  from  the  performers  agility  instead  of 
dnt  extraordinary  species  of  talent,  the  need  of  which  must,  it 
might  be  ^apposed,  have  rendered  a  play  a  very  rare  amnsement. 
But  either  the  improvvisatore  talent  actually  is  natural  to,  and 
frnjaent  amongst,  the  natives  of  Italy,  or  even  in  genius, — accord- 
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mg  to  4he  lawit  whidb  polkicJEil  economista  tell  us  x^ofaite  tmh 
matters  io  more  tangiJ^k  articles — demand  Qecesaarily  produeet 
supply.  Certain  it  is,  tbat>  ^vbilst  vre  can  scarcely  conceive  th« 
possibility  of  forming-  one  such  gifted  eompany  of  comedians  in 
any  other  part  of  modem  Europe,  they  were  to  be  foumd  in  every 
considerable  town  throughout  Italy.  V¥e  are  moreover  assured^ 
that  the  dialogue  so  composed  was  not  merely  sprightly,  but 
jdmost invariably. abounded  in  wit  and  drollery. 

These  unchangeable  pecsonages  had  obtained  sudi  absolut» 
possession  of  the  stage,  that  they  intruded  even  into  thte  more 
legitimate  drama ;  thus  sparing  the  comic  autlK>r  the  labour  of 
inventing  his  characters,  buf  robbing  him  at  the  same  time  of  the 
pleasure  of  a  paternal  interest  in  the  children  of  his  fancy.  By 
■iitch  the  greater  part  of  Goldoni's  numerous  plays  afford  little 
addition  to  the  previously  enumerated  dramatis  persona^^  although 
be  did  occasionally  vary  all  but  the  masks,  and  in  a  vc^y  few 
instances  omitted  even  these,  including  the  most. pertinaciously 
adhering  of  all,  Arlecchino  himself.  But  Goldopi  had  too  little 
force  or  wit  for  a  successful  innovator.  He  worked  for  bread;  as 
the  hireling  writer  of  a.  theatrical  c^ompany,  whom  he  waf)  bound 
to  supply  with  a  certain  number  of  new  plays  annually*  So  far 
vere  his  productions  from  being  the  overflowings  of  a  full  miiid^ 
that  he  tells  us^  in  his  auto-biography^  of  one  season  wheni  the 
muse  being  coy,  the  day  fixed  for  delivering  a  new  comedy  had 
Vke  to  have  dawned,  whilst  even  the  subject  was  unthought  <^i 
Impelled  by  necessity,  and  recollecting  probably  that  'Faint 
faeifft  never  won  fair  lady,'  he  resolutely  snatched  his  pen^  and 
saying  *Tbe  new  comedy  must  have  a  name;'  wrote  down  '  The 
Licogniia  t' — *  Somebody  must  open  the  play;* — Enter  Jficogititik: 
*  To  be  unknown  she  must  be  in  a  strange  place;  thereupon  shall 
she  soliloquize.'  And  thus  he  actually  be^an  to  indite  a  play,  J^ 
no  means  one  of  his  worsts  without  a  notion  of  the  story  he.  was 
about  to  dramatize. 

We  have  said  that  Goldoni  possessed  x^t  faculties  for. .  bold 
and  happy  innovation ;  and  we  apprehend  that  the  idea  of  getting 
rid  of  the  four  masks  and  their  state  originated  with  a  contem- 
porary and  rival  of  very  different  mental  powers.  This  was 
6o2zi^  an  author  whO|  without  being  what  we  should  call  a  great 
^ramatBt^  has  some  remote  afiinity  to  the  mighty  spirits  of  our 
Ebzabetban  age ;  and  ,was  assuredly  much  better  adapted  thcaa 
Qoldoni  to  found  a  new  8d[K>ol.  Giozzi  flung  aside  at  once  all  the 
usurping  possessors  of  the  stage,  and  permitted  his  imagiaattMi 
to  range  at  will  over  the  face  of  the  earth  in  search  of  subjects 
thereupon  to  exerciseitself.  In  the  management  of  such  suhjoetis 
when  discovered^  he  seems  to  have  acknowledged  no  law  save  faia 
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own  pleasure;  sometimes  representiiig  fidthfuUy  the  muMers  of 
the  nations  amongst  whom  he  laid  his  scene;  sometimes  investing 
other  climes  and  ages  with  the  Italian  costume,  in  order  thus  the 
more  unrestrainedl)'  to  lash  and  laugh  at  his  countrymen ;  some- 
times treating  wild  subjects  with  accordant  Extravagance,  and 
thus  producing  a  comic  effect  peculiarly  relished  by  his  com-* 
patriots. 

When  Gozzi  and  Goldoni  disappeared  from  the^4irena, 
many  years  elapsed  during  which  we  are  not  aware  that  daeir 
native  land  beheld  any  aspirant  successor  to  their  honors.  But  of 
late,  a  whole  swarm  of  authors  of  all  descriptions,  including  dra* 
matists  both  tragic  and  comic,  have  burst  into  life,  generated  we 
apprehend  by  the  fermentation  excited  in  the  human  intellect — 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  Italy — by  the  French  revolution,  the 
consequent  triumphs  of  French  arms,  and  the  prodigious  changes 
those  triumphs  brought  in  their  train.  Amongst  the  new  race  of 
comic  audiors,  the  Awocato  Alberto  Nota  stands  pre-eminent, 
we  understand,  in  the  esteem  of  those  who  should  be  the  best 
judges  of,  at  least,  his  relative  abilities;  and  his  plays  indisputably 
possess  considerable  merit.  If  they  must  be  confessed  inferior 
to. the  German  drama  in  deep  feeling  and  passion,  to  the  Spanish 
in  profusion  of  incident  and  a  stimulating  complexity  of  fable,  to 
tke  French  in  playfulness  and  sentimental  elegance,  to  the  English 
in  sterling  wit  and  dramatic  humor,  and  to  the  Macchiavellian  in 
strong  portraiture  and  command  over  the  risible  muscles,  they  are 
not  destitute  of  any  of  these  qualities,  and,  asserting  the  best  pri- 
vilege of  Thalia,  .assume  the  important  office  of  "  holding  a  mirror 
«p  to  nature,"  exhibiting  national  manners,  morals,  and  feelings, 
and  applying  the  scourge  of  satire,  gay  or  severe  as  occasion  may 
require,  to  the  prevalent  follies,  faults,  and  vices.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  whether  it  may  not  be  as  a  picture  of  Italian  society, 
that,  despite  Nota's  high  reputation,  his  plays  will  prove  moat 
generally  interesting.  We,  at  least,  must  acknowledge  that  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  too  didactic  for  our  notions  of  the  temper 
and  character  proper  to  Comedy. 

The  five  little  volumes  of  Nota's  Teairo  Cofnico  now  before  us 
contain  thirteen  of  his  comedies;  the  complement  of  the  fifUi 
volume  being  made  out  with  two  plays  by  other  esteemed  writers. 
From  these  thirteen  we  shall  select  such  as  we  think  best  in  them* 
•elves,  and  moat  characteristically  national;  giving  a  brief  abstract 
of  their  stories,  together  with  some  extracts,  calculated  to  illus* 
trate  our  opinion  of  Nota's  merits  and  demerits. 

La  Dofma  Ambizioea,  the  Ambitious  Woman,  the  first  that 
offers  itself,  is  one  of  those  best  deserving  our  notice.  The  pro^ 
4ag<miita  is  a  merchant's  second  wife,  who,  raised  by  her  marriage 
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Aon  iii^dt  pcmnj\  stiffbrs  her  ikiotber  and  ahtets  t6  piaein 
actual  want,  whilst  she  lavishes  the  wealth  of  her  husband — ^whom 
she  induces  gradually  to  withdraw  from  trade— in  idly  emulating, 
or  rather  striving  to  eclipse,  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  hisher 
ranks  in  the  provincial  town  to  which  she  has  persuaded  her  hus- 
band to  remove  from  their  former  humble  residence, — where, 
scandal  alleges,  that  he  kept  a  pork  shop.  Her  grand  object  is 
die  obtaining  a  title  for  her  husband,  and  admission  at  court  for 
herself;  two  points  which  she  expects  to  carry  through  die  interest 
of  one  Faribo,  a  receiver-general,  whose  friendship  she  has  en- 
deavoured to  secure  by  prevailing  upon  her  husband  to  give 
security  for  him.  Most  of  these  circumstances  are  happily 
enough  disclosed  in  the  first  three  or  four  scenes  between  Cellma, 
die  waiting  maid,  Riccardo,  the  secretary — angtid,  we  imagine, 
clerk — of  £ustachio  the  merchant,  the  worthy  trader  himself,  hit 
daughter  Silvia,  and  Premoletti,  a  gentleman  whose  sole  occuji^- 
tion  appears  to  be  worming  out  the  secrets  of  all  his  acquaintance, 
reporting  them  16  those  from  whom  it  is  most  important  to  the 
weakly  confiding  party  to  conceal  them,  and  generally  collecting 
and  propagating  all  possible  scandal,  great  and  smalL  From  the 
discourse  of  these  persons  we  furdier  learn,  that  Eustachio  is  held 
in  absolute  subtection,  and  at  a  somewhat  unconjugal  distance  by 
hts  new  wife,  Laura,  and  that  his  daughter  Silvia,  who  is  in  love 
with,  and  beloved  by  Riccardo,  is  about  to  be  married  to  the 
Contino  Roberto,  an  extravagant  and  profligate  young  noble,  so 
so<Hi  as  be,  the  said  Contino,  can  obtain  the  consent  of  his  family. 
Laura  joins  the  party,  attended  by  her  cavaliere  servente  Femamio, 
a  personage  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  taciturnity^  It  can  hanUy 
be  requisite  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  cAvaliire  sertf^fUe,  an 
indiispensable  appendage  to  a  lady  of  fashion,  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessarily a  favoured  gallant,  although  it  may  be  conceived  that 
opportunity  will  often  have  thus  depraved  the  nature  of  the  con« 
nection ;  ostensibly,  his  office  is  merely  to  render  those  public  at- 
tentions to  his  lady,  vrhich  custom  prohibits,  under  pain  of  ridicule, 
a  husband  from  paying  to  his  wife.  Nota,  although  in  the  comedy 
we  are  now  examining  he  represents  la  servitH,  better  known  here 
as  dcisbeism,  in  a  very  favourable  light,  evidently  thinks  it  a  prac- 
tice habitually  as  dangerous  and  reprehensible  as  it  is  absuitl ; 
since  another  play,  of  which  we  shall  next  speak,  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  its  reprobation.  To  return  to  our  ambitious  dame.— ^Sbe  d^ 
scribes  her  numerous  and  splendid  preparations  forSilvia's  nuptials, 
and  reproving  her  dejected  but  unresisting  step-daughter  for 
coldness  towards  her  intended  bridegroom,  dismisses  her.  We 
translate  what  follows,  as  illustrative  of  Laura's  character,  and  of 
the  duties  of  the  cavaliire  servente, 
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,  ''I«jra.  My  dei»hu*and,yoaiiik8twifeed«c^ 

Emtachio.  And  y^  l^reaWy  thought—  . 

Law.  Depend  upon  itj   but  I  trust  I   Miall  improve  her.— Signoc 
Ferdinando ! 

Fer^nando.  Madam? 

Lau.  If  you  have  no  pressing  aflfairs — 

Ferd.  1  am  at  your  command.  ^         t  .      - 

Lau.  1  should  be  glad  if  you  would  step  to  my  jewcfler  s,  and  inquire 
whether  he  has  cleaned  my  diamonds  and  put  them  in  order, 

Ferd.  Immediately. 

Lau.  There  is  nothing  pleases  me  like  a  haudaome  set  of  dmrnoDds. 

Ferd.  I  shall  obey  your  wishes. 

Lau.  At  noon,  provided  it  dpes  not  inconvenience  you — 

Ferd.  By  no  means. 

Lau.  We  shall  try  the  new  carriage  and  horses  upon  the  Corso. 

Ferd,  Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  these  exhibitions  look  something  like 
affectation. 

Lau.  How!  affectation?  I  wish  the  Prefect's  lady  and  the  Marchioness 
to  approve  my  taste  and  my  husband*s. 
•  £uit.  Yours,  love  5  /  have  not  interfered. 

Ferd.  They  will  laugh  instead  of  approving. 

Lau.  If  they  laugh,  it  will  be  with  the  wrong  aide  of  their  mofuths. 
.  Ferd.  Be  assuredof  my  sincerity — 

Xotf.  (with  great  ^gnity).  I  shall  expect  you  at  noon. 

Ferd.  I  am  ever  at  your  devotion.  \E»t. 

Riccardo  (to  Emtaclm).  Sir,  these  accounts— 

'  Bust,  Ah,  true !  My  love,  suppose  we  were  to  examine  last  month's 
iiccounts? 

•  Lau.  How !  Do  you  think  this  a  proper  day  for  examining  accounts  ? 

•  Ewlt.  Why  according  to  the  maxims  of  sound  economy — 
Lau.  After  Silvia's  marriage  we  will  look  to  such  matters. 
EuU.  (to  Rkcardo).  You  hear  ? 

JUc.  If  we  go  on  thus — 
^  LaUf  Enough. 

Ric.  Be  assured,  and  it  is  a  point  upon  which  I  can  give  you  ocular 
demonstration,  that  this  excessive  expenditure — 

Lau.  Enough. 

£u8i.  Enough.     Did  you  not  hear  ? 

Lau.  What  nave  you  in  hand  ? 

Bic.  Five  thousand  sequins  prepared  for  Signora  Silvia's  portion,  and 
two  thousand  for  current  expenses. 

Lmi.  Then  you  see,  my  dear,  there  is  no  such  urgent  need  of  boring 
oipr  heads  with  accounts  just  now. 

Ric.  Your  ladyship  is  mistaken,  and  I  could — 
.  Eust  Pr'ythee  be  silent. 

Ric.  1  have  done.    (Ande)  Oh  were  it  not  for  Silvia ! — 

Lau.  You  will  pay  the  Upholsterer,  Cabinet-maker,  and  Coachmaluer. 

Rxc,  Very  well. 
'  Lau.  (to  EustaciioJ.  As  few  debts  as  possible. 
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Bust.  Ton 9re an aDgel!  ** 

Lau.  It  will  be  proper  to  make  some  present  to  tbe  silvers  who 
obtiged  118  the  other  eyening.  (To  Bkcaraa.)  Do  you  know  what  tbe 
pref^tgave?  • 

jRtc.  Yea,  madanu  Twenty  sequins  to  ihit  prima  domw,  and  tea  apiece 
to  the  tenor  iincl  In^B^. 

Idm.  Then  you  will  give  thirty  to  the  frirna  donna,  and  fifiteen  apieoe 
to  tbe  other  two. 

Bust.  Would  it  not  do  to  pay  like  the  prefect } 

Lou.  Excuse  me.  Should  tbe  prefect  and  we  invite  them  for  the 
same  day,  they  will  henceforward  give  us  the  preference. 

Etut,  You  are  in  the  right,  and  I  am  satisfied. 

Lou.  There  is  nothing  else  to  pay  for  the  present. 

J^.  Your  pardon.     With  your  leave  I  would  say — 

Lrnt.  What? 

jRtc.  That  two  quarters  of  your  ladyship's  mother's  pension  are  due.    : 

Lau.  Two  quarters ! 

Bust.  It  is  very  true,  my  Laura ;  and  indeed  I  have  a  letter  upon  the 
subject  from  the  village  apothecary. 

Lou.  And  why  was  not  the  last  quarter  paid  ? 

Ric.  If  your  ladyship  will  please  to  recollect,  you  yourself  told  me^ 
that  the  half  year  should  be  paid  at  once  in  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

Lau,  That  is  very  true ;  and  have  you  no  farther  funds  ? 

Bdc.  We  have  nothing  to  receive  till  next  month. 

Lau.  I  am  sorry ;  but  according  to  our  cdculations  there  is  nothing 
to  spare,  and  a  trifle  must  be  kept  in  hand  against  casualties. 

Ric,  If  you  thought  fit,  something  might  be  retrenched  from  the 
Hirers. 

Lau.  I  have  no  need  of  your  tutoring  j  what  I  do  is  not  Uinmgh  am- 
bition, but  for  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  family. 

Bust,  Who  doubts  it,  sweet  wife } 

Lau.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  my  mother  and  sisters, 
iving  in  the  country,  can  have  no  great  calk  for  money.  We  will  pay 
their  pension  the  beginning  of  next  month.     You  will  remind  us  of  it. 

Rie,  Yes,  madam.  (AstdeJ  She  must  be  reminded  of  supporting  her 
motber!" 

The  secretary  is  now  dismissed,  when  the  wedded  pair  discuss 
dieir  past  and  present  state,  and  their  future  prospects.  Letters 
ire  brought  from  the  receiver-general,  announcing  the  privy-coun- 
cillor Alfonso's  full  consent  to  his  nephew,  Contino  Roberto's 
marriage,  and  his  intended  arrival  in  the  evening,  together  with 
Fariho  himself,  and  other  grandees,  to  assist  at  the  ceremony,  of 
affiancing  the  young  couple.  This  delightful  intell%ence  is 
accompanied  with  presents,  and  followed  by  a  request  for  the 
loan  of  6000  sequins  for  a  few  hours,  with  a  requisite  explana- 
tion of  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  and  a  promise  of  repayment 
in  the  evening,  when  he  shall  come  with  the  pri\7-counciUor* 
Eustachio  demurs;  but  Laura,  who  dares  not  nsk  offending  so 
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knportaiit  a  fnend,  proposes  taking  Silm's  poEtion  to  nidLe^p 
Iba^  sum,  overpowering,  by  her  urgency,  Eustachio's  reluctance, 
•ad  ensen  bis  wish  to  carry  the  cash  himself,  which  woaM,  sba 
thinks,  look  offensively  distrustful. 

-  in  the  Second  Act,  Fremoletti  artfully  extorts  from  Roberto  the 
confession,  that  his  uncle,  the  privy-councillor,  has  not  even 
answered  his  letters  touching  the  projected  tnisaltiance;  that 
should  the  great  man  continue  thus  contumacious,  it  is  intended 
to  solemnize  the  marriage  privately ;  that  the  prefect  has  been 
exhorting  him,  probably  by  his  uncle's  desire,  to  quit  the  town 
where  the  scene  lies,  and  return  to  the  capital;  and  that  he, 
Roberto,  has  persuaded  Donna  Clorinda,  whose  cwoalHre  ser- 
vente  he  is,  that  he  contracts  such  a  marriage  only  in  obedience 
to  his  family.  All  this  Premoletti  forthwith  imparts  to  Donna 
Clorinda,  whose  indignation  at  her  cavatiere^s  perfidy  is  yet  fur- 
dier  exasperated  in  the  following  scene,  which  we  translate,  as 
characteristic  of  the  state  of  Italian  society,  and  as  a  sample  of 
Nota's  comic  powers.  Laura  is  led  on  the  stage  by  the  Barone 
di  Torrida,  a  newly  arrived  general  commandant,  and  says,  in  a 
tone  of  dignity, 

'*  Your  pafdon,  my  dear  fHend,  the  servants  bad  not  annovnced  yoo. 

Cfo.  No  apologies  I  entreat.  [Tkey  embrace  vertf  fbrmaUif. 

Jto6.  Fair  Silvia,  accept  my  respectfnl  homage. 

8U.  ISmr  servant,  Signor  Coont. 

IM.  (to  FerdmrnnhJ.  My  friend !     [Ferdinando  bowt  in  sUence. 

Lou,  This,  Signor  Baron,  is  the  Contioo  Roberto,  Silvia's  brid^room 
deet,  and  taephew  to  Coobt  Commendatore  Alfonso,  the  privy-ooan- 
cillor. 

Rob.  Yoar  servant,  Signor  General. 

fiarM.  I  am  happy  to  make  acqoaintance  with  the  nephew  of  a  man 
who  envoys  the  favor  of  his  prince,  and  the  esteem  of  his  country.  I 
had  the  hoAor  of  paying  my  respects  to  your  micle  the  day  befeie 
ytMnday* 

Rob,  (ande  a^er  baaing  his  thanks).  Provided  my  uncle  has  not  com* 
missioned  him,  as  well  as  the  prefect,  to  lecture  me ! 

Cto,  The  Wedding  draws  near  then,  Signora  Laura  ? 

Lau.  The  ceremony  of  affiancement  will  take  place  this  evening. 

Rob.  faddej.  This  evening ! 

Lau.  You  will  find  an  invitation  when  you  return  home. 

Ch.  Allow  me  to  wish  you  joy,  Signora  Silvia.     [SiMa  eurtiies, 

Rob.  And  me  too.  Donna  Clorinda* 

Oo.  You,  and  all  the  funily.  (Aside)  luM^ent !  I  fly  to  ^ 
prefect* 

.  LoM.  I  give  yon  notice,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  we  shall  be  ho* 
Bored  thu  evening  with  the  company  ai  Contino  Roberto's  uncle,  the 
priiT-oonncillor. 

r66,  fhwoluntMnljf).  My  uncle  coming? 
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Cb.  Uofr^'doestiMtastonMiymi? 

1«M.  H«  designed  Ills  nephew  ao  agreeabk  siirpiise.    Head  tM» 
Gootino.  IGwmg  km  Faribo's  Utter. 

Prem.  (^uidej.  Could  I  iread  it  toe!  [TVifi  to  read  over  Rpbetf^ 
ikmlder. 

Lou,  He  will  be  accompaaied  hy  ten  or  twehre  other  caniKei^  iikl 
coortiers* 

Cio.  I  rejbiee  io  hear  it* 

Ltm,  You  will  do  us  the  pleasure  ?    ■ 

Clo.  I  Shan  be  a  ddi^fated  witness. 

LoM,  And  yon,  Signor  General } 

BtfpoM*  Can  you  £»abt  it  ? 

Ey$t,  {aMe  to  Laura).  You  are  sure  of  Faribo's  puactoalifef  ? 

Lim.  (aade  to  Etutachio).  What  unworthy  apprehensions !    Bis  aer* 
▼ant  was  off  like  a  shot. 

EmH.  {aside  to  Laura).    I  thought—but  it's  best  so— Yei,  I  an 
satis6ed. 

Rob,  (returmng  the  letter).  I  had  no  doubt  of  my  uncle*8  sanction^ 

Prem.  {aside  to  Roberto).  What  says  your  uncle  ?         ' 

Bob.  {aside  ta  Premoletti).  Yon  learn  nothing  move  from  me. 

Clo.  {aside  to  Premoletti).  Have  you  discoTer^  anything) 

Prem*  {aside  to  Clorinda),  Nothing  at  alU 

Qo.  {aside).  I  shall  presently  make  it  out.  {Aloud)  My  dear  friend^ 
I  will  intrude  no  longer. 

Lou.  Will  yon  not  partake  our  dijem^f 

Clo.  I  am  expec^g.a  person  to  call* 

Xotf.  Farewdl  then  till  evening. 

(3b«  This  evening. 

Lttu.  You  know  it  b  usual  to  be  in  fall  dress.' 

Clo.  I  kndw  the  custom  upon  such  occasions. 

Lou.  Silk,  lace,  and  diamonds.    If  you  like  to  see  tiie  comrt  diro;-' 
tkns,  Silvia  can  show  them  to  you. 

Clo*  It  is  needless,  I  thank  you.     I  have  attended  at  court  festivals. 

Lm.  Yoor  pardon. 

Baron*  Who  is  this  lady  ? 

Lasu  Donna  Ckrioda  dial  Poggios  a  lady  of  Ibe  grealesi  meri|« . 

Clo,  Signora  Laura  flatters. 

Barom.  With  your  permission,  madam,  I  shall  have  the  honoar  ol 
offering  you  my  homage  at  your  own  house. 

Clo.  I  shall  esteem  myself  fortunate.     Indeed  were  not  the  Signor 
General  engaged  elsewhere,  I  could  offer  him  apartments. 

Barom.  I  sincerely  thank  you,  but — 

Lau.  Signor  General,  you  know  that  my  husband  has  placed  onr  boose 
at  your  disposal. 

Bmroti*  Too  polite. 

Emi*  And  with  the  utmost  pkasnre. 

LflK.  He  entreats  you  to  accept  a  suite  of  seven  apartmenta^  aD  ele<» 
gantly  furnished,  and  kx)king  upon  the  great  square. 

do*  {adde).  Impertinent.  (Aloud)  I  dare  not  nigemy  ofo  in  opfKH 
sition  to  one  so  superior. 
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Prem.  (ande  to  Ferdinand).  Adiniwtale !  I  am  diferted. 
.  Ftrd.  (aside  to  PremoiettiJ,  And  I  am  half  mad. 

Baron,  Ladies^  I  am  grate  Ail  to  both  for  yoar  goodness,  but  cannot 
for  the  pDoment  accept  your  obliging  offers.    There  are  reasons  which 
comipel  me  to  remain  at  the  inn. 
{   Cio»  Signora  Laura,  gentlemen,  yonr  seryant. 

Lou.  Husband,  attend  Donna  Clorinda. 

Ch.  Do  not  disturb  him.   (Aside)  Will  not  the  brute  stir  ? 

Eust.  It  is  my  duty — Permit  me — 

Lau»  If  you  do  not  dislike  passing  through  my  apartmeoi,  you  wUl 
•ee  the  new  becl  d  ^  Augusta^  and  I  shall  have  the  advantage  of  your 
ophiion.    It  was  designed,  and   the  execution  superintended,  by  the 
prince's  upholsterer. 
.   Ch*  So,  so.    Let  us  see  it. 

Ferd.  (aside)  She  will  make  herself  ridiculous.** 

' '  Most  of  the  party  accompany  Clorinda  to  the  bed-chamber. 
The  dSjeuner  is  soon  afterwards  aonounced,  when  Ferdinando 
aska  Laura — 

Signora,  after  the  d^euner  do  we  try  the  new  horses  ? 

Lau.  I  reaDy  da  not  know.  If  you  have  business  I  will  not  interfere 
lyith  your  engagements.  Should  I  resolve  to  go,  I  will  intreat  the  Signor 
GenerfaPs  company. 

Baron,  Most  willingly. 

Ferd,  If  so,  Signora  Laura,  I  take  my  leave.  (Going.) 

Baron.  Stay,  Sir.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart  I  offer  you  my  arm  and 
my  service ;  but  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  man  of  the  world ;  I  will 

five  offence  to  no  one.     If  Signor  Ferdinando  be  your  cacaHltre,  it  is 
nt Just — 
Lau.  Oh,  Signor  Ferdinando  knows  that  I  do  not  bind  myself  to  any 
individual  cacaSfre. 

Ferd*  I  came  hither,  however,  at  your  particular  request.*' 

The  Baron  is  called  out  upon  business,  when  m  sort  of  quarrel 
ensues  between  Ferdinando  and  Laura ;  he  speaks  to  her  rather 
as  a  friend  than  as  a  cavakire  $ervaUe,  and  she  resents  bis  judi- 
cious remonstrances  upon  the  absurdity  of  her  conduct.  She 
leaves  him,  and  the  Baron  returns,  with  whom  Ferdinando  is 
half  inclined  to  auarrel,  when  he  discovers  that  they  were  old 
schoolfellows  and  friends.  A  full  explanation  on  the  Baron's 
part  is  prevented  by  Eustachio's  entrance  to  summon  both  to 
t)ie  dijeuner. 

We  shall  despatch  the  three  remaining  Acts  more  rapidly.  In 
tfie  next,  a  tender  parting  interview  betwixt  Riocardo  and  Silvia, 
Mdio  do  not  make  so  much  effort  in  favour  of  their  attachment, 
or  gainst  an  odious  marriage,  as  even  to  reveal  their  sentiments 
to  £u8tachio,  is  detected  and  interrupted  by  Premoletti,  who 
instantly  imparts  a  falsified  version  of  what  he  has  witnessed  tQ 
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•  Robert[>.  The  bridegitKim  n  teinpted.to  cot  the  connection,  but 
a  dunning  letter  determines  him  not  to  lose  the  portion.  Silvia 
joins  him,  confesses  the  state  of  her  heart,  and  proposes  to  break 
off  the  treaty,  but  he  asserts  his  satisfaction  with  her  virtuous 
^aentiments,  and  she  retires,  promising  duty  and  fidelity.  Pre*- 
Bioletti  naeanwhik  has  carried  his  tidings  to  Laura,  who  hastens 
to  appease  the  fnture  husband's  imagined  ra^e,  with  the  assurance 
that  Riccardo  is  already  discharged.  The  Baron  joins  them,  en- 
chantu  Laora  by  proffering  himself  as  her  cavoKhe^  and  expresses 
some  uneasiness  about  a  female  relation  who  is  coming  to  visit 
him,  and  whom  he  is  reluctant  to  leave  at  the  inn.  Laura  offers 
the  lady  an' apartment,  which  he  accepts,  and  retires  to  meet  her. 
Amidst  all  this  grandeur  and  felicity,  Cellina  announces  the  inop^ 
portnne  and  most  unexpected  arrival  of  Laura's  indigent  mother 
and  sistefB.  In  the  utmost  alarm  lest  they  should  be  seen,  Laurtt 
oommiasioiis  her  husband  to  hurry  off  tfiese  unsuitable  visitors^ 
by  back  ways,  to  a  distant  inn,  whilst  she  occupies  the  attention  of 
tbeir  more  dignified  company,  to  prevent  all  danger  of  the  dis- 
covery of  «uch  disgraceful  relations.  Her  mother  is  to  be  pacified 
with  the  promise  of  a  visit  next  day. 

The  4th  Act  brings  the  ambitious  Laura's  punishment.  The 
first  scene  opens  with  the  anxiety  called  forth  by  the  non-arrival 
•f  the  privy-councillor  and  his  party.  Laura,  annoyed  that  some 
of  her  guests  display  more  diamonds  than  herself,  directs  thb 
improvement  of  her  head-dress,  whilst  listening  to  Eustachio's 
account  of  her  mother's  weariness,  illness,  distress,  and  resent- 
ment. The  approach  of  the  expected  privy-councillor  is  now 
announced,  and  Eustachio  hastens  with  Koberto  to  welcome  him, 
whilst  most  of  the  dramatis  persona  join  Laura,  to  mtnessihis 
entrance.  But  he  is  come,  not  to  assbt  at  the  nuptials,  but  to 
prevent  their  celebration,  by  carrying  off  his  worthless  nephew, 
m  coiMequenee,  probably,  of  Clorinda's  communication  to  the 
prefect.  The  indignant  Ljaura  proposes  to  seek  redress  through 
the  inflaence  of  Faribo,  and  learns  from  the  Baron,  that  this 
friend  on  whom  she  relied  has  absconded  with  the  public  money 
in  his  bands ;  and  that  he,  the  General,  has  despatched  a  party  of 
dragoons  in  his  pursuit.  Eustachio,  in  his  agony,  discloses  the 
ruin  into  which  Faribo's  delinquency  must  plunge  him,  and  the 
wedding  guests  depart  without  a  word  of  leave-taking  or  cendo- 
lence.  Laura  appeals  to  the  Baron  and  Ferdinando,  but  receives 
from  the  former  only  reproaches  for  her  treatment  of  her  own 
family.  She  denies  the  charge;  when  the  door  of  the  room 
idlotted  to  the  Baron's  relation  is  thrown  open,  and  she  beholds 
her  ill-used  mother  and  sisters  in  the  garb  of  absolute  poverty. 
She  attempts  to  accost  them,  but  they  repulse  her;  and  the 
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JBaroB,  Mjoog  ibtt  be  and  FmliogmW  will  tikt  dtfrge  of  ^dieta, 
leads  dieni  away. 

The  5th  Act  exhibits  the  despair,  the  repentam^e*  ^uid  the  re> 
formation  of  Laura.  The  first  proof  she  gives  of  her  imi^-ove^ 
meat  is,  determining  to  ^o  forth,  seek  her  modier,  and  iraplove 
forgiveness,  notwithstanding  all  the  impertinence  and  iosnlta  she 
must  expect  to  encounter  upon  crossing  her  own  thmsh<dd«  She 
is  stopped  by  the  Baron,  who  comes,  in  the  prefect's  aooie^  to 
inquire  the  character  of  the  discarded  secretary.  Laers  does 
Raccardo  ample  justice,  blaming,  herself  for  hisdismissaL  The 
Baron  is  toudied  with  this ;  but  tells  her,  nevertheless,  that  her 
mother  and  sisters  are  going  away,  resolved  not  to  see  her,  aad 
lectures  her  rather  austerely  upon  her  offences,  adding^,  that  eel- 
diers  value  honor  and  duty  above  all  things.  As  she  sinka  into  a 
chair,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  contrition,  Ferdinando  enleis, 
in  obedience  to  her  summons.  She  apologizes  for  her  ingrati^ 
tude  towards  him,  and  requests  one  last  favour.  Upon  his  pro- 
fessing his  readiness  to  serve  her,  she  fetches  her  jewel  box,  aad 
aays,  with  suppressed  anguish, 

''  SigDor  Ferdinando,  these  jewels  are  mine ',  I  am  entitled  to  dispose 
irf  them  at  my  pleasure.  I  intieat  you  to  present  them  to  my  mother 
-from  me,  that  she  may,  by  their  sale,  provide  for  her  own,  and  my 
sisters*  wants.  This  is  the  only  favour  I  implore.  Prevail  apen  her  lo 
accept  them. 
.  Ferd,  You  shall  be  obeyed. — I  will  do  my  utmost,  \takiag  tic  coiktt. 

Baron.  How !  Will  you  part  with  your  jewels }  Have  patience — pre^ 
serve  them.  You  may  yet  find  friends  to  assist  you.  I  have  said  that 
I  can  do  nothing  for  you ;  but  if  it  is  for  your  mother's  relief,  I  oflfer 
you^- — 

Ferd.  And  so  do  I 

Lmtra.  I  do  not  accept.  The  sacrifice  of  these  idle  ornaments  costs 
me  no  pain.  May  my  mother  receive  the  ofier  as  the  first  proof  of  my 
nstoratipn  to  better  feelings  !  I  recommend  myself  to  you. 

Ford.  I  hasten——     • 

Laura.  Touch  my  mother's  heart  5  propitiate  her. 

Ferd.  I  will. ' 

Laura  (with  increasing  emotim.J  Tell  her  that  the  day  will  come  in 
which  she  shall  be  convinced  of  my  reformation,  and  then  I  hope  she 
WiU  permit  me  to  hM  at  her  feet — will  open  ber  arms  to  me. 

Ferd.  You  shall  have  a  prompt  answer.  [Exit. 

Baron.  Si^nora  Liaura^  this  action  is  worthy  of  you. 

Laura  (wUk  modeH  eeriousness.J  Signor  General,  if  soldiers  esteem 
honour  and  duty  above  all  things,  I  trust  you  will  in  time  acknowledge 
that  a  woman  deceived  by  her  own  vanity,  seconded  by  a  weakly  in- 
dulgent husband,  and  stimulated  by  flattery,  may  recover  her  senses,  see 
her  errors,  blush  at,  and  correct  them. 

Baron.  I  begin  to  hope  it— and  am  gratified— Yes,  I  am  gratified.** 
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^bom  he  has,  bj  Laim's  advice,  sought  help,  £yr  from  aidkig 
him  Iqr  «  Ipea  of  money,  giviag  secnriiy,  or  even  by  appljaug  to 
^  [^pefeot  to  §u9peskd  the  eaforceineDt  of  suoh  haxih. 


m  4be  iauBediate  sale  of  their  palace  and  effecta,  have  repuked 
hi|D»rif  and  his  requests  with  eot^umely.  Premoletti  asd 
Cloiinda  oovne  to  taunt  and  imult  the  fallen  intruders  aitO'theit 
sodelijr  with  refiisals  of  assistaace,  .professions  of  pkyv^aad^otfert 
}o  poiohaae  their  property*  But  Launra  scarcely  beecb  their  paltrj^ 
tiiampb;  for  Fenlinando  now  returns,  bringing  her  mother s  act- 
cep^mee  of  the  jewels  and  affectionate  pardon.  As  she  is  flying 
}0  the  feet  of  her  reconciled  parent,  fa^  progsess  is  arrested  )^ 
Silvia^  with  a  rapturous  annumaation  ^  good  news*  Sihda  is 
foKowFed  by  Riceardo,  the  bearer  of  an  order  from  die  prefect  ta 
snspf^  ail  rif^orous  prpceedani^  iq;atnst  Eustachio,  in  coniis 
deration  of  security  having  been  given  for  bim  by  Ferdinando^ 
Riocardo,  and  Lvira's  brother.  Carlo  Strenui.  The  astonab* 
ment  excited  by  this  last  name  produces  a  full  expfamation^  wheil 
it  appears  that  the  brother  of  whom  Laura,  when  pressed  by  the 
Baron's  questions,  had  spoken  slightingly,  as  a  runaway  scape- 
grace, probably  killed  in  Spain,  concerning  whose  fate  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  trouble  the  Bafcm  to  inquire,  as  he  proposed 
doings  is  the  Baron  himself  in  prtq^rid  personA.  Of  course^ 
Laura's  repentance  and  shame  are  redoubled;  she  obtains  a  se^^ 
Cend  pardim*  with  the  tidings^f  Faribo^s  capture  with  a  good 
sum  of  money.  Riccardo  and  Silvia  are  married;  and  a  new 
household  is  srtiattged  in  the  small  toWn  Eustachio  had  formerly 
inhabited,  of  which  the  neglected  mother  and  sisters  are  to  form* 
part. 

We  think  our  readers  will  consider  this  comedy  as  confirming 
the  general  opinion  we  have  given  of  Nota's  dramatic  works,  and 
agree  with  us,  that  it  is  very  moral,  but,  although  offering  a  livelj 
and  amusing  portraiture  of  the  state  of  Italian  society^  not 
very  witty,  very  interesting,  or  very  pathetic.  But  lest  our  fsir 
countrywomen  should  be  misled  by  the  innocent  and  even  ho- 
nourable light  in  which  servitH  has  been  placed  by  the  conduct 
<rf  Ferdinando,  we  shall,  though  more  briefly,  allow  Nota  to 
display  the  danger  of  such  connections  in  '^  I  primi  passi  al  trial 
costume** — ^"  The  first  steps  towards  guilt."  In  this  play  the  prin- 
■  cipal  characters  are  a  lawyer,  Don  Fulgenzio, — his  young  wife 
Cammilla, — her  father,  a  rough  old  soldier, — the  lawyer's  sister,  a 
sanctified  prude» — a  heartless  coxcomb.  Lieutenant  Gugliefani^ 
who  is  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Cammilla's  c^walHre  $erveBie, 
— and  the  lady  he  has  previously  served.  Donna  Cammilla,  al^ 
though  only  a  few  moolbi'  mamed>  k  already  plunging  inib  the 
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vteosi  extrlivsfjbitce  in  ife$B,  «iid  into  dl  sorts  of  «ft«8ipttliony 
kwhidiDg  gaming;  she  moreover  encourages  the  assiduities  of 
die  Lieutenant,  which,  we  gather  from  the  piece,  is  esteemed  in^ 
correct  in  the  first  year  of  wedlock,  and  which  she  justifies  by 
telling  her  intripriuDg  attendant  Paolina,  that  she  does  so  merely 
to  mortify  her  intimate  friend  Donna  Flamminia,  by  robbing  her 
<tf  her  cavaliire  servenU.  Fulgenzio  is  not  blind  to  his  wife'« 
fiiultSy  but  hopes  ^^ualiy  to  correct  them  by  kindness  and  foi^ 
bearance.  Her  father,  the  Colonel,  having  heard  of  them  from 
Donna  Cnstina,  the  prude,  comes  in  a  rage  to  lecture  her;  but 
k  easily  persuaded  by  Paolina's  lies,  silently  confirmed  by  Cam* 
milla,  that  the  latter  is  slandered  by  her  hypocritical  sister-in-law* 
We  translate  part  of  a  dialogue  between  this  last  personage  and 
Fulgenzio,  as  showing  both  Nota's  ^style  of  painthig  character, 
and  the  prevalent  feelings  and  opiiuons  touching  cicisbeism. 

Cristina  has  just  found,  and  given  to  her  brodier,  a  billet  daus 
concealed  in  a  nosegay,  which  Paolina  had  persuaded  her  lady 
to  accept  from  the  laeutenant. 

**  Fulgenm,  Why  thus  disturbed  ?  There  is  nothing  suspicious  her^ 
save  your  temper.  Who  shall  prevent  a  young  cavalier  from  writing  in 
a  strain  of  gallantry  to  a  beautiful  woman  ?  My  wife  has  not  even  per- 
ceived anything;  so  certain  is  it  that  she  maintains  no  unbecoming 
correspondence;  otherwise  this  billet  had  not  been  left  amongst  the 
flowers.  This  accident  is  io  me  an  addi^nal  proof  that  Donna  Caln- 
SHlla's  atbctions  are  solely  mine,  and  that  if  any  one  presumes  to  sigh 
fiyr  her^  it  u  in  vain. 

Cmtina,  Charity  commands  us,  it  i^  ime,  to  put  the  best  int8rpi«&* 
ta^ion  upon  every  thing;  and  it  was  but  yesiecday  that,  chancing  to 
be  in  the  anti-chamber  when  the  Signor  Lieutenant  was  taking  leave^ 
I  saw  him  kiss  Donna  Cammilla*8  hand. 

Fulg.  Kissing  the  hand  is  an  expression  of  respect. 

Cmt,  Methought,  nevertheless,  your  wife  looked  somewhat  compla- 
cently upon  him. 

Fulg.  You  mistook ;  civility  forbids  our  looking  away  when  in  con- 
versation with  any  one. 

Crist.  However,  1  very  distinctly  heard  the  Lieutenant  ask  for  a  cer- 
tain portrait 

Fulg,  A  portrait  ? — 

Crist  Yes,  her  picture;  but,  as  I  abstain  from  rash  judgments^  I 
will  not,  without  professing  some  portion  of  doubt,  assert  that  she  pro-; 
mised  it  him. 

Fulg,  (with  suppressed  anguish  J,  It  is  impossible. 

Crist.  And  yet 

Fulg,  I  tell  you  it  is  impossible. 

Crist,  You  seem  to  be  losing  your  temper.  I  had,  perhaps,  done 
better  to  have  held  my  tongue  ? 

Fulg.  Much  better.  And,  Sister,  I  see  that  this  house- is  no  longer  a 
suitable  abode  for  you. 
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Crmi.  Uim}  Isibis  theiewardof  my  sdulaiy  waniD§i? 

JFuIg.  1  give  DO  credit  to  pur  words,  because  you  are  wont  to  misuo* 
derstaod^  aud  yet  more  to  misrepresent. 

Crist,  I  swear  to  you,  upon  my  conscience^  that  my  zeal  for  your 
good 

Fulg,  Yes,  yes,  the  usual  zeal  of  envious  bigots  like  yourself,  who, 
under  colour  of  virtue,  aitd  a  pretended  desire  to  do  good,  indulge  con« 
cealed  malevolence,  and  foment  family  dissensions. 

Crmi,  1  am  surprised  at  you. — I  am  no  such  person 

Pttig*  Then  prove  it  to  me  by  quitting  this  room. 

Crist,  Ask  any  thing  else,  my  dear  brother.** 

It  should  have  been  stated  that  this  dialogue  passes  in  a 
room  which  Cammilla  has  just  appropriated  to  her  private  use, 
by  placing  her  toilet  in  it,  bat  which  Cristina  will  not  give  op. 
After  some  altercation  upon  the  subject,  Fulgenzio  retires  m 
anger,  and  she,  saying — *  I  have  conquered  him  by  my  patience, 
here  comes  my  sister-in-law,  neither  shall  she  disturb  my  equa- 
nimity*— remains,  till,  after  a  good  deal  of  civil  altercation,  Cam- 
milla drives  her  away  by  means  of  strong  perfumes.* 

In  Uie  first  scene  between  CammiNa  and  the  lieutenant,  she 
betrays  jealousy  of  Donna  Flamminia,  whereupon  he  says, 

"  Why  talk  to  me  of  Donna  Flamminia  ?  I  have  no  intercourse  witlt 
her  beyond  an  occasional  visit  of  compliment.  Ueoiren's  lightning  blast 
me  if  I  ever  spoke  to  her  of  love  ! 

Cam.  She  natters  herself,  nevertheless  that  you  are  enamoured  of  her. 

Lint,  Oh  no !  she  is  well  aware  that  I  do  not  even  think  of  it. 
You  alone,  beautiful  Donna  Cammilla,  rule  my  whole  heart,  and  no 
other,  not  Venus  herself  could  tear  it  horn  you. 

[Draws  his  cktdr  nearer^  and  kisses  her  hand  repeatedly* 

Cam.  Your  expressions  delight  me  5  yet  at  the  same  time  they  dis- 
turb, nay  frighten  me. 

Uatt,  And  why  are  you  disturbed  or  alarmed  ?  Our  friendship  is 
witbiift  the  bounds  of  honour ;  my  sentiments  are  pure,  nor  do  I  sigh 
for  more  than  the  purest  love  from  you  —a  love  in  which  only  the  heart 
and  spirit  are  concerned. 

Omu  Dear  Lieutenant,  do  you  speak  sincerely  ? 

Lieut.  Truth  is  ever  upon  my  lips. 

Cam,  Your  words  relieve  my  heart  from  all  uncertainty,  all  fear. 
Again  I  promise  myself  everything  from  your  honour. 

Liemt,  Let  us  now  speak,  if  you  please,  of  the  portrait  which  you 
last  night  said — .'* 

The  conversation  is  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Donna 
Flamminia  with  ^n  antiquated  cavaUhre  servente,  and  other  com- 
pany. Much  covert  sparring  ensues  between  her  and  Cammilla, 
whose  nascent  inclination  for  the  Lieutenant  is  fomented  and 


*  An  lufian  lady  urill  sometiroes  fiiiut  even  at  the  sight  of  rotes,  or  almost  any  other 
fragrant  flowers,  in  her  tptrtment. 
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•tmwihfd  ly  the  niMifcal  jdalottsy  rf  fcer  fnetid  aad  rmL  The 
old  Cokmel  detauis  the  Lieuteiiant  to  dinner,  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  military  chat;  and  during  the  repast,  both  the  lover  and  the 
tady  are  sufficiently  unguarded,  to  convince  the  husband  that  it  is 
time  to  interfere.  Another  tite-^-tke  follows  however,  in  which 
Cammilla  is  alarmed  at  her  own  emotions.  The  Lieutenant  thus 
soothes  her  apprehensions. 

''  Heaven  knows,  amiable  Donna  CammiUa,  how  entirely  I  respect 
you,  how  little  I  would  lead  you  astray ;  but  you  must  reflect  that  yon 
are  young  and  beautiful,  and  that  such  as  you  ought  not  to  be  debarred 
ftook  innocent  conversation.  If  yon  begin  by  dreading  your  husband's 
jeabusj^  all  will  quickly  be  over  iot  you }  you  will  not  have  Hberty  to 
miit  Uie  house ;  ha  will  become  your  tyrant,  will  keep  yo*  in  pcqietnid 
slavaiy.  Yon  see  that  Donna  Octavia,  Donna  Eugenia,  Doraa  Horw 
tensia,  have  each  her  taoalikrc,  the  world  applauds  thdr  choioe»  and 
their  husbands^  who  are  men  of  sense,  do  not  trouble  themselves  ahool 
such  trifles,  but  let  things  take  their  course. 

Cam.  My  husband  is  not  of  such  a  disposition. 

laeui.  He  will  speedily  acquire  it. 

•        «**«« 

Cam.  At  all  events  I  intreat  you  to  leave  me  now^  and  return  to  ac* 
company  me  to  the  ball— or  half  an  hoi»  earlier. 
LkiU.  I  will  go,  but  upon  one  condition. 
Cam.  What  condition  ? 
Ueut,  That  you  give  me  your  pictute. 
Cam.  Now? 

Uad.  I  know  you  have  it  abovt  yoo. 
Cam.  I  acknowledge  it,  but  atill— ." 

Cammilla  long  resists  his  urgency,  and  during  their  contest 
Cristina  appears,  listening  at  the  door.  She  hears  the  conclu- 
sion. 

**  Cam*  Leave  me,  leave  me  I  I  feel  that  if  I  longer  listen — 
Ukut.  (adde).  Now  for  it !  (tkromi^  hmuelfat  kar  feet)  I  vrill  never 
^fOBi  your  knees  till  yon  grant  me  this  £vour ! 

•  Cam.  What  a  hixl  empire  you  have  over  me !  Ris^,  rise  Lieutenant, 
do  not  sport  with  my  honour,  do  not  betray  me !  Here  is  the  picture.** 

The  triumphant  gallant  ia  now  about  to  withdraw,  when  DO0 
Fulgenzio  enters,  asserts  that  Cammilla  was  evidendy  feverish, 
convulsed,  even  delirious,  during  dinner,  and  positively  forbids 
her  going  to  the  ball.  The  lieutenant  departs,  privately  assuring 
the  provoked  Cammilla  that  he  will  not  go  either,  but  pass  the 
evening  in  contemplating  her  resemblance.  Cammilla's  despair 
at  losing  this  last  ball  of  the  carnival,  subsequently  induces  her 
husband. to  propose  conducting  her  thidier  himself,  both  marked. 
She  there  sees  the  faithless  Lieutenant  attending  upon  Donna 
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ment  to  himself  into  ridicule.  She  profits  fa^  her  disguise  to 
snatch  umsy  her  picture,  and  escape  with  it  amidst  the  cromd  of 
masks.  In  the  5th  Act  occurs  her  deep  and  active  repentance-^she 
nves  the  Lieutenant  an  order,  which  she  has  obtained  firom  the- 
General  Comnuindant,  to  join  his  regiment  upon  the  frontiers, 
and  then  offers  to  retire  to  any  convent  selected  by  her  husband — 
conquers  Fulgenzio's  fixed  resolution  to  separate  from  her,  and 
wrings  her  pardon  from  both  him  and  her  iather. 

We  shall  add  a  short  sketch  of  one  other  play,  of  a  materially 
different  and  more  comic  character,  but  equally  impressed  with 
the  stamp  of  Italian  manners  and  feelings  -,  it  is  //  ProgettiUa, 
the  Projector;  and  the  difference  betwixt  the  schemes  of  this  ad* 
venturous  personage,  and  those  which  misht  be  expected  from 
an  Englishman  of  similar  disposition,  is  bom  striking  and  enter- 
taining. We  have  here  neither  joint-stock  agricultural  companies 
for  Central  Africa,  nor  flying  steam-engines ;  neither  self-moving 
carriages,  nor  loans  to  die  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  Dr.  Francia, 
or  the  Delai  Lama  of  Tibet ;  neither  sub-marine  railways,  nor 
patent  tea-urns  and  penknives.  //  Progettista^s  spirit  of  enter- 
prize  expends  itself  m  building  porticoes,  lading  out  grounds, 
collecting  pictures  and  marbles,  and  converting  bed  chambers 
into  a  gfdlery  for  dieir  reception.  The  sufficient  strength  of  this 
gallery,  constructed  upon  an  architectural  design  of  his  own,  is 
disputed  by  every  body  through  the  first  four  acts,  and  mathema- 
tically demonstrated  by  him.  Its  catastrophe,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
in  fact  that  of  the  comedy,  or  at  least  its  immediately  producing 
cause.  Through  the  celebrity  to  be  acquired  by  this  gallery, 
Filiberto,  the  projector,  expects  to  become  known  at  court,  and 
to  be  eventually  raised  to  the  ministry,  when  he  proposes  immor- 
talizing himself  by  wars  and  conquests.  His  lucrative  specula*^ 
tions  are  pretty  much  confined  to  the  enabling  silk-worms  to  dis- 
pense wim  the  constant  attendance  and  the  shelter  of  a  roof, 
which,  it  seems,  they  require  in  Italy ;  and  to  converting  corn- 
fields into  gardens.  But  upon  this  subject  Signor  Filiberto  shall 
explain  his  own  views.  Even  the  fawmng  agent,  who  profits  by 
his  operations,  thus  objects : — 

•*  But  It  wiH  be  necessary  to  destroy  one  of  the  best  fields — 
RBberto.  What  matters  the  field  ?   The  garden  will  be  far  more  pro- 
fitable. 
FMo.  I  could  not  doubt  your  honour's  having  duly  considered — 
FUL  Could  you  suppose  me  stupid  enough  to  look  only  to  magnifi- 
eence? 
Fab.  Not  even  in  my  dreams. 
fW.  I  manage  my  sister's  affairs  during  her  absence,  and  whatever  I 
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do,  is  done  witli  8  view  to  the  interests  of  my  bdored  niece,  and  to  the 
strictest  and  most  judicious  economy  •  - 

Sopkia.  My  dear  uncle — 

FiU.  Hush!  bush! 

Fab,  I  have  no  more  to  say. 

jPiVt.  No,  sir,  no,  I  chuse  to  convince  you.  What  retoni  do  these  foar 
acres  yield,  taking  into  account  the  taxes,  the  casualties  of  the  seasons, 
drought,  and  such  like  mischances }  They  do  not  return  twenty  crowns 
annually.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  sale  of  oranges,  lemons,  exotic 
medicinal  plants,  I  reckon  upon  making  at  least  four  hundred  crowns  a 
year.  To  work  then  on  the  wall  of  enclosure  j  which,  by  my  computa- 
tion, should  be  completed  in  a  few  months. 

Fab.  I  think  it  may ;  but  meanwhile  i  sboiild  be  glad  of  a  bandied 
or  so  of  sequins  upon  the  old  account. 

FUi.  Just  now  I  really  cannot — 

Fab.  But  I  have  to  pay  my  people. 

Filu  Within  the  month  I  will  settle  your  old  account*  My  sister 
must  by  this  time  have  gained  her  law-suit  at  Vienna,  and  will  bring 
back  money  to  pay  everything. 

Fab,  Well,  if  it  be  so  I  must  wait,  and  will  give  orders  for  our  new 
job.    (Going,  he  returns,)    Oh,  Signor  Filiberto ! 

FUi,  What  now  ? 

Fab.  We  have  thought  of  many  tilings,  and  forgotten  the  principaL 

1^'.  Aye,  indeed,  let  us  hear  ? 

Fab^  Where  shall  we  get  water  for  the  garden  ? 

FUi.  (striking  his  head).  By  Bacchus !  by  Bacchus  S  You  ate  in  the 
right." 

Upon  this  posing  difficulty,  Marco,  the  old  fauiily  steward  or 
bailiff,  is  called  in  to  the  consultation,  and  says, 

*'  Your  honour  knows  that  want  of  watar  is  our  gceatest  tnndile,  and 
that  it  was  but  last  year — 

FiU,  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  that :  but  what  the  devij^ 
have'n't  I  seen  a  little  brook  in  the  woods,  about  three  miles  off,  near 
Don  Fulgenzio's  land  ? 

Marco.  Most  assuredly. 

FUi.  And  think  you  I  have  not  spirit  to  make  a  canal  from  Don  Ful« 
genzio*s  estate  ?     What  do  you  laugh  at  ? 

Marco,  The  brook  is  Don  Fulgenzio*s  property. 

FUi.  We  will  purchase  the  right  to  turn  it. 

Marco.  Neither  will  that  do ;  because  after  the  stream  has  irr^atad 
Don  Fulgenzio*s  farms,  other  proprietors  enjoy  similar  rights  to  it. 

FUi.  What  a  man  of  difficulties  you  are  f 

Marco,  Pardon  me,  but  I  know  what  my  young  lady's  grandfather 
spent  in  lawsuits,  to  obtain — 

FiU.  He  knew  nothing  about  the  matter ;  1  have  abundant  resources, 
Fabio,  do  yon  attend  to  my  directions,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Fab.  That  is  enough.  (Aside)  Let  him  spend  like  a  fool,  doing  and 
undoing,  so  much  the  better  for  me.  [£nf. 
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Marco,  Yes,  sir,  but  please  ta  observe — 
J^  Don*t  bore  me.    Let  me  see  3  if  tbey  would  sell  half  their, 
water — ." 

He  now,  during  a  loDg  remonstrance  from  Marco  upon  the 

luschief  he  is  domg  to  Signora  Lucinda's*  property,  calculates 

that  half  the  brook  will  irrigate  the  garden  and  fields,  leaving* 

sufficient  water  for  a  valuable  fish-pond.     We  have  extracted  the 

dialogue  as  both  in  Nota's  best  comic  style,  and  curiously  fflus- 

trative  of  Italian  country  matters.     Amongst  bis  multi£Euio&8' 

projects,  Filiberto  has  not  neglected  the  education  of  his  niece 

So^iia,  left  to  his  care  for  the  last  two  years  by  her  absent  mother 

Lucinda.     This  education  he  has  conducted  in  a  manner  which 

in  Italy  seems  to^pass  for  as  wild  a  scheme  as  any  of  his  others, 

though  an  English  reader  may  see  nothing  very  much  out  of  the 

way  m  it.   He  has  provided  her  with  as  many  masters  as  an  English 

^irl  of  equal  fortune  would  have  had ;  and,  personally  superintend-* 

mg  her  progress^  has  omitted,  through  economy,  to  replace  the 

deceased  lady's  maid,  whom  her  mother  had  constituted  her  nurse, 

governess,  or  duenna,  we  do  not  exactly  know  which.     But  he  is 

nur  too  busy  to  have  discovered,  in  die  course  of  his  superintend- 

ance,  that  Sophia  and  Valerio,  her  youthful  drawing-master,  have 

fallen  mutually  and  desperately  in  love.     On  the  contrary,  haviiig 

connubial  schemes  amongst  the  rest,  he  negociates  a  marriage  for 

Valerio,  (without  even  mentioning  the  matter  to  the  intended 

bridegroom,)  vfith  a  young  embroidress ;  and  wiites  to  his  friend 

Count  Astolfi,  at  Rome,  to  find  him  a  noble  hosband  for  his 

niece,  of  whose  person  and  accomplishments  he  gives  him,  to 

fiKatitate  die  commissioi),  an  exact  description.     In  consequence 

of  this  proceeding  a  marquis  arrives,  in  great  state,  from  Jtome,' 

and  sends  a  note  to  Filiberto,  requesting  permission  to  wait  upOn 

him  respecting  the  young  lady.     Filiberto  assents  of  course,  and 

finding  the  German  post  hour  near  at  hand,  to  save  time  prepares 

and  seals  a  letter,  informing  his  sister  of  the  conclusion  of  a  mar- 

riaj^ie  treaty  with  the  marquis,  ready  to  be  despatched  should  the 

visit  prove  agreeable  to  his  expectations.     Whilst  writing  this 

epistle,  and  reading  to  himself  what  he  writes,  to  prevent  mistakes 

in  doing  two  things  at  once,  he  proposes  to  V  alerio  the  marriage 

projected  for  him,  but  without  naming  the  selected  bride ;  and 

thus  leading  him  to  suppose  he  is  ofienng  him  Sophia,  obtains 

his  Joyful  consent.    The  marquis  next  presents  himself,  bringing 

Filiberto's  own  letter  to  Count  Astolfi  as  his  sanction,  because 

their  conunon  friend,  the  Count,  is  too  ill  to  write.     He  displays 

family  papers,  inquires  about  the  lady's  portion,  and  ofiers  her  his 

hand  and  title.     Filiberto,  before  he  even  returns  an  answer,  calk 
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n  a^nrant^  mi  deftpatcbis  iik  letter  to  Ae  poist  Thftt  idbtt/iie 
accepts  the  marquis's  o£fer^  and  Sophia,  in  spite  of  Her  reluctance, 
would  be  irrevocably  married,  did  not  Lucinda's  unexpected  ar- 
rival interrupt  the  conclusion.  Lucinda  has  gained  her  lavtrsuit 
and  ffot  the  money  in  her  pocket-book;  but  being  lUsaatiafied 
with  her  brother's  operations,  both  from  old  Marco's  reports,  aofll 
^hat  she,  sees  upon  alightmg  from  her  travelling  csirriage,  suffer* 
herself  to  be.supposed  unsuccessful.  She  is  accompanied  by  a 
wealdiy  merchant,  wbo  is  in  love  with  her,  and  whom  she,  in 
ietum»  insists  upon  uniting  to  her  daughter*  The  mercantile 
mumrato,mote  submisiiive  to  his  liege-lady's  will  than  a  buxon^ 
English  widow,  might  probably  relish,  with  r^ard  either  to  herself 
or  her  daughter,  consents,  provided  the  damsel  approves.  The 
mother  forthwith  questions  Sophia,  first  touching  the  marquis,  of 
whom  she  readily  answers, 

**  He  does  not  please  me  in  the  least,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
marry  bini* 

Xvciadls.  So  much  the  better^  then  I  will  aee  to  the  breaking  off 
your  uncle's  engagement. 

Sophia  (atide).  So,  I  shall  at  least  have  breathing  time. 
-  Luc.  I  will  not  so  far  wrong  you  as  to  suppose  that  you  can,  in  my 
abseoce,  have  formed  an  attachment —  ? 

Sophia  (aside).  Oh  me!  (aloud)  Wbo,  ma*am,  should  I — 

Luc,  I  know  it ;  I  know  you  have  scarcely  been  out  of  the  house, 
have  been  engrossed  by  yonr  studies.  To  speak  truth  though,  when  I 
taw  that  dravfing-master,  I  felt  a  sort  of  apprehension — 

Sophm.  How,  ma'am  ? 

LSuu  Do  not  be  uneasy ;  I  know  he  is  to  marry  Angiolina. 

Sophia  (atide).  For  once  I  may  bless  my  uncle*s  schemes. 

Zr«c.  So  laxm.  Heaven  be  praised,  I  may  provide  for  your  haf^inm 
myself. 

SophiaCaside).  I  am  all  in  a  tremor. 

Luc*  The  stranger  who  has  accompanied  me  from  Vienna,  is  one  of 
the  first  merchants  at  Trieste,  he  is  otherwise  a  wealthy  man,  and  would 
be  an  excellent  match  for  you. 

Sophia  (aside).  Ob  sad,  sad!  From  one  misery  into  another.  (Akmd) 
My  dear  mother,  pray  do  not  think  of  such  things.  I  bad  rather  remain 
sinde. 

Luc.  Nonsense,  silly  diit  I  You  are  now  of  a  proper  age,  and  I  mast 
establbh  you. 

Sophia.  Believe  me,  I  could  not  bear  to  be  separated  from  you. 

Luc.  Signer  Asturio  intends  to  settle  here,  at  Leghorn. 

Sophia.  Yes,  but  I  prefer  my  liberty. 

Luc.  This  is  mere  girlish  folly.  Do  you  heai^  ?  Do  not  make  me 
angry.     Is  your  heart  free  ?  Yes,  or  no  ? 

Sophia.  I  have  told  you — 

Luc.  Does  Signer  Asturio  perchance  displease  you  ?  Is  he  not  hand- 
some enough  for  your  taste  ? 
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Sk|fiiia.  No,  ma'am. 

Imc*  {amgrify,)  How  I  You  dislike  him  ? 

•8opkia»  Oh  nof    I  meant No,   ma'am,  I  do  not  dislike  hlm^ 

{Atiic)  She  makes  me  tell  fi^s  whether  1  will  or  no. 

late.  Very  well,  that  is  sufficient.  You  will  soon  both  esteem  anct  love 
him.  I  am  sure  oi  it,  for  he  is  a  man  of  honourable  mind  and  agreeable 
manners,  with  a  heart  as  generous  as  it  is  tender. 

Sophia  (aside),  Ob  Heavens!  How  shaQ  I  extricate  myself?*' 


'  The  mother  and  uncle,  with  their  respective  fuitors,  being 
able  ta  come  to  an  understanding,  Sophia  is  referred  to.  She  is 
now  encouraged  to  speak  out,  inasmuch  as  each  party,  knowng 
ber  avernon  to  the  plans  of  the  other,  relies  upon  her  favourable 
ctecisioti ;  when  she  unequivocally  rejects  both.  In  the  midst  of 
the  tempest  excited  by  this  unexpected  answer,  word  is  brought 
that  the  roof  of  Filiberto's  mathematically  built  gallery  has  fallen 
in,  burying  under  its  ruins  Valerio,  who»  although  professing 
himself  unacquainted  with  al  fresco  painting,  was  prq>aring, 
under  die  directions  of  the  Progetiista^s  universal  genius,  to  rival 
upon  its  walls  the  Lo^gie  del  Vaticano.  Sophia's  agony  betrays 
her  secret>  and  Astuno,  seemingly  well  pleased  at  the  discovery, 
hastens  to  attempt  the  young  artist's  deliverance.  In  the  fifth 
Act,  the  supposed  marquis  is  discovered  to  be  a  common  robber^ 
who  had  stolen  the  papers  from  Count  Astolfi ;  and  Filiberto, 
overwhelmed  with  shame  at  having  been  thus  duped,  as  well  as  at 
the  disaster  of  his  gallery,  promises  to  abstain  from  future 
schemes,  whereupon  Liucinda  reveals  her  legal  success,  and  set- 
tles, upon  reasonable  terms,  with  his  creditors.  Meanwhile 
Valerio  is  found  to  have  escaped  injury  in  a  niche  of  the  wall, 
and  Lucinda  tries  to  get  rid  of  hihi  with  a  sum  of  money ;  when 
his  disinterestedness  in  rejecting  it,  and  a  fine  speech  he  makes, 
renouncing  Sophia  if  found  upon  trial  and  inquiry  unworthy  of 
Ber,  so  touches  the  widow's  heart,  that  Asturio  prevails  upon  her 
to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  young  lovers,  and  to  bestow 
her  own  hand  upon  himself. 

'  This  may  suffice  to  afford  our  readers  all  needful  information 
oonceming  the  leatro  Comico  of  the  Signor  Awocato  Alberto 
Nota ;  but  in  taking  our  leave  of  this  very  respectable  author, 
we  cannot  pass  sub  silentio  those,  comedies  of  which  he  has.  laid 
the  scene  in  England,  and  which  are  apparently  intended  to  ex- 
hibit to  his  countiynien  a  picture  of  English  manners.  His 
mistakes,  if  not  very  important,  are  sufficiently  diverting  to  de- 
serve notice.  In  one  of  these  plays  a  MiUdi  is  heinously  ofiended 
that  a  fisherman  and  his  ragged  brats  do  not  kiss  her  hand  as 
wdl  as  that  of  the  Milord,  her  brother;  and  she  moreover 
threatens  with  the  active  vengeance  of  ber  ,cousin  the  prime  ,i||i- 
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Qister,  such  refractory  individuals  as  will  not  nuurry  acoordinB  to 
her  commands.  In  this  same  play  all  difiicalties  and  distresses 
are  happily  ended  by  ihe  dis<iovery  that  the  heroine's  fathDer,  ar- 
rested upon  vague  suspicion,  is  an  English  earl  who  has  traitor-) 
ously  borne  arms  a^amst  his  country,  inasmuch  as  tfie  good 
Milord,  being  the  minister's  cousin  as  well  as  his  cross  sister,  and 
eouall^  useful,  undertakes  to  have  him  pardoned.  These  instances' 
of  mimsterial  and  aristocratical  power  are  so  good,  that  it  hardly 
•eens  worth  adding^  that  every  gentleman,  who  is  not  a  lord,  is  a 
sir — Americana  included — Sir  Charles  or  Sir  Thompson,  as  it. 
hippens ;  that  the  housekeepers  educate  the  young,  ladiesj  con- 
ataitly  sit  with  them,  watch  them  in  company,  and  breakfast, 
and  (we  conclude)  .dine,  witbtheir  masters  and  mistresses  s  that, 
marned  ladies- are  introduced  to  strangers,  and  generally  spoken 
of,  as  mistress,  without  the  additioa  of  any  name  whatsoever; 
aiid  that  a  voiturier  undertakes  to  convey  a  French  marquis  with 
one  pair  of  good  horses,  from  Bath  to  Dover  within  the  four^apd-. 
tsrenty  hours. 

The  two  sum>len]|entary  plays  that  fill  up  the  5th  volume,  one 
by  the  Si^noc  Duperche,  and  the  other  anonymous,  are  more  in« 
taresting  m  point  of  story.  But  the  scene  of  both  is  laid  in  Ger- 
mmy,  diey  contain  no  representation  of  national  manners,  and  as 
they  are  besides  written  much  in  that  style  .of  German  drams^ 
with  which  the  English,  public  is  familiarly  acquainted,  they  do, 
mot  require  examination. 


Art.  III. — Le  Roman  de  Rou,  et  des  Dues  de  Nonnandie,  par 
Robert  Wace,  Poite  Normand  du  XIL  Sikle;  ptiblie  pour  la 
premiire  fois  d^apris  Us  Manuscrits  de  France  et  a  Angle- 
terre ;  avec  des  Notes  pour  servir  i  P Intelligence  du  Texte. 
Par  Frederic  Pluquet,  Membre  de  la  Soci6t6  des  Antiquaires 
'  de  France.    S  tom.    8vo.     Rouen.     1827. 

No  event  im  all  history  is  more  curious  in  itself,  or  more  impor- 
tant in  its  consequences^  than  the  irruption  of  the  Scandinavian^ 
pirates  under  their  leader  Rou^  or  Rollo^  into  If  eustria«  That 
a  horde  (rf  savage  adventurers,  comparatively  few  in  number,  un* 
acquainted  with  the  discipline  of  war,  and  accustomed  only  lo 
irregular  contests,  should  wrest  from  a  soccessor  of  Charlemagne, 
one  of  his  fairest  provinces;  should  tfae^e  lay  the  foundation  ot^ 
power  that  long  continued  to  set  at  defiance  the  vetonm  armies, 
of  France, — a- power  that  ultimately  subdued  EngUnd,  placed  its 
chief  on  the  throne  of  Alfred^  and  changed  the  manners,  the  laws, 
and^  in  some  measure,  the  language  of  our  countiy,  are  vesulta 
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Which  no  human  pradence  could  ever  bate  foreseen^  and  wUdi. 
cannot  even  now  be  contemplated  without  wonder. 

An  event,  leading  to  consequences  so  stupendous,  could  not 
pass  without  leaving  behind  it  a  record  more  certain  and  durable  > 
than  could  be  supplied  by  tradition;  and  we  accordingly  find 
that  the  two  countries  most  interested  in  it,  France  and  ^gland, 
have  prodnced  historians  who  minutely  describe  its  fnrogreaf.r 
But  with  the  causes  which  gave  birth  to  that  great  revdutioli^ 
they  were  totally  unacquainted ;  nor  could  they  account  foe  Am. 
rapidity  of  its  accomplishment  on  any  other  principle  than  dw 
immediate  agency  of  the  devil ;  yet  both  may,  perhaps,  be  sa^i^^ 
factorily  explained  by  recunrine  to  the  then  existing  state  o£ 
Scandinavian  society.  And  as  the  latter  is  a  subject  which,  iade* 
pendently  of  its  intimate  connection  with  the  one  we  {n-opose  to* 
examine,  is  both  interesting  and,  generally  speaking,  little  under**, 
stood,  we  hope  no  apology  will  be  necessary  if  we  make  it  the 
introduction  to  our  present  article. 

Nothing  is  more  undoubted  than  diat  the  northern  regioiis][of 
Europe  have,  at  various  periods,  been  unable  to  support  all  their 
inhabitants.  They  have  sometimes  been  termed  the  qficina  f^eth' 
tium,  or  manufactory  of  nations.  This  excess  of  popuhooB^ 
however,  over  the  means  of  subsistence,  must  not  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  barrenness  of  those  countries ;  it  may  be  par^f 
owing  to  the  frequent  irruptions  of  the  Scythians  under  Odm  and 
other  leaders.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause;  the  fmcfk 
cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  superabundant  population  has  often 
been  compelled  to  leave  its  native  shores,  to  seek  a  subeisteaee 
either  by  piracy,  or  by  a  settlement  in  more  favoured  .climate** 
One  of  the  most  ancient  of  diose  enyigrations  was  from  Jutland 
in  the  reign  of  Snio.*  Such  was  the  scarcity  of  com  in  that 
peninsula,  that  die  King  forbade  its  being  brewjed  into  ale.  Still, 
as  die  royal  prohibition  was  disregarded,  or  at  most  but  partially 
observed,  the  national  council  was  convoked  to  ddiberate  on  Ae 
best  means  of  providing  for  the  people.  There,  we  are  credibljr 
informed,  a  resolution  was  made  to  destroy  the  uselen  portion  oC 
the  community  y'^die  old  and  the  very  youngi  and  this  baibnroi 
project  would  have  been  executed,  had  not  the  voice  of  natofe 
prompted  a  mother  to  reoommend  a  less  inhuman  expecbent^^*^ 
Ae  expatriation  by  lot  of  a  number  of  the  iahabhanti.  In  dia 
time  of  King  Olaf,  Sweden  is  said  to  have  resorted  to  tba  mmm 
expedient ;  and  Denmark  also,  in  the  tenth  century,  decreed  the 
expulsion  from  its  shbres  of  every  third  individuad.  In  all  theaa 
countries,  parents  not  unfrequently  preferred  the  exposure  ^ 


*  Sftzo  Gzanmaticiu,  Kb.  viii.,  p.  158.    £d.  Steph. 
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tlieir  children  to  certain  death,  rather  than  rearing  them  with  so 
uncertain  a  prospect  of  support. 

:  The  origm  of  piracy  in  the  north  was  very  simple,  and  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  its  inhabitants.  These, 
as  well  as  ail  whom  agriculture  could  not  employ,  at  first  betook 
themselves  to  the  occupation  of  fishing, — an  occupation  for  which 
the  numerous  bays  and  gulfs  of  Scandinavia  afforded  peculiar 
advantages.  Hence  boats  were  multiplied,  which,  fragile  as  they 
were,  served  to  convey  the  fishermen  through  seas  often  tem- 
pestuous, and  sometimes  to  a  considerable  distance.  So  con- 
stantly were  they  engaged  in  this  way  of  life,  that  they  might 
almost  be  said  to  have  resided  on  die  deep.  In  time,  they  ac- 
quired greater  skill  in  navigation ;  they  built  larger  vessels,  and 
estended  their  voyages.  But  this  peaceful  occupation  would  be 
susceptible  of  change.  As  the  inhabitants  from  one  district  tra- 
velled the  wide  waste  of  waters,  they  would  often  meet  with 
those  of  another,  whom  they  could  not  help  regarding  as  rivals 
in  the  same  pursuits, — as  intruders  on  privileges  they  wished  to 
be  restricted  to  themselves.  On  arriving  at  some  bay  which 
afibrded  a  greater  quantity  of  fish,  both  would  dispute  for  its 
undivided  possession.  And  as  to  plunder  vessels  when  laden 
with  this  necessary  article  of  food,  would  be  easier  and  more 
expeditious  than  the  slow  and  uncertain  process  of  catching  it, 
several  vessels  would  soon  be  furnished  with  arms,  and  attacks 
would  be  made  on  such  as  did  not  belong  to  a  particular  nation 
or  tribe**^  Hence  contests  not  of  single  vessels  only,  but  of  many 
united  under  some  leader  of  acknowledged  bravery,  were  fre- 

Suent.  So  celebrated  did  some  of  these  leaders  become,  that 
le  sons  of  the  nobles  and  princes  began  to  envy  both  their  fame 
and  die  possession  of  their  booty ;  and  having  provided  them- 
selves with  vessels,  they  embarked  in  the  same  career.  If,  more- 
over, there  be  any  truth  in  the  relation,  that  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  on  shore,  and  to  a  wish  that  the  northern  youth 
should  be  inured  to  toil  and  danger,  almost  every  father,  whether 
noble  or  peasant,  sent  away  all  his  sons,  except  the  eldest,  who 
was  retained  as  sole  heir,  to  seek  their  fortunes  by  piracy,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  the  profession  became  so  general,  and  was 
considered  so  honourable.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is 
that  societies  for  one  common  purpose  were  formed,  and  that 
Aeir  dejiredations  were  not  confined  to  the  deep.  They  landed 
on  the  shores  adjoining  the  Baltic  and  the  rforth  Sea;  and, 
having  seized  all  the  plunder  they  could  find,  they  returned  t<:> 

*  Depping,  Htsfotre  det  Expeditions  Maritimes  da  KormandSt  2  vols.  Svo.  Paris, 
18t6.  TbU  is  a  work  of  great  research,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  several  bints  in 
this  iutreduction. 
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dieir  ships  before  any  force  snfficiently  strong  coald  be  raised  1  to 
oppose  them.  At  length,  regular  engagements  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sea  and  land  became  frequent;  and  the  advanta^ge 
generally  lay  on  the  side  of  the  former.  Not  satisfied  with 
booty,  they  sold  their  prisoners  for  slaves,  until  in  time  the  ninn* 
ber  of  those  unhappy  beings  bore  no  inconsiderable  proportiod 
to  that  of  the  ii%^  population. 

The  state  of  society  at  sea  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  wkicb 
existed  on  land.  All  Scandinavia  was  divided  into  petty  king- 
doms, the  heads  of  which  were  for  the  most  part  independent  of 
each  other,  but  sometimes  one  more  powerful  was  the  acknow- 
ledged ruler  over  several  others.  The  nomination  to  these  petty 
^vemments  'was  not  very  clearly  defined.  Sometimes  the  reign- 
ing chief  nominated  his  own  successor,  (who  was  not  necessarily 
his  eldest  son>)  but  that  nomination  seems  to  have  required. the 
sanction  of  the  people;  for  it  was  often  annulled  by.themin  their 
general  assemblies.  On  the  death  of  one,  they  frequently  met  to 
elect  another  riiler,  though  that  election  was  lisually  restricted  to 
the  famify  of  the  deceased.  They  might  appoint  any  of  the  sons 
to  the  vacant  dignity.  Those  who  were  excluded  from  it  equippe^l 
fleets,  and  betook  themselves  to  an  element  which  held  out  objects 
of  ambition  equally  desirable,  and  far  more  gratifying  to  an  ad- 
venturous spirit.  Accompanied  by  the  young  nobility  of  the 
kingdom,  who  in  their  turn  were  accompanied  by  their  respective 
followers,  they  assumed  the  title  of  sea-kings.  There  were  not 
wanting  examples  of  kings  who  ruled  alternately  on  the  land  and 
the  ocean  ;  nor  was  the  latter  dignity  considered  at  all  inferior  to 
the  former. 

The  vikingr,  or  sea-king,  was  a  fcnmidable  and  even  a  terrible 
being.  Hb  usual  boast  was,  that  he  never  took  shelter  beneath 
the  roof,  or  emptied  his  horn  on  the  hearth,  of  a  house.  Such 
was  his  endiusiasdc  courage,  and  his  contempt  of  danger,  that 
his  actions  bordered  as  much  on  the  marvellous  as  those  of 
Homer's  favourite  heroes.  His  very  religion  taught  him  that 
death  in  battle  was  the  greatest  of  blessings,  as  it  was  the  only 
path  which  led  to  the  enjoyments  of  Valhalla.  He  was  not  per- 
mitted to  retire  when  singly  opposed  to  three  assailants ;  but  he 
might,  without  derogation  to  bis  honour,  give  way  to  four. 

But  though  this  fearless  bravery  was  the  characteristic  of  every 
pirate,  that  quality  was  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  cappar,  or 
professed  champions.  These  were  the  ordinary  guards  both  to 
the  sea  and  the  land  kings,  and  their  only  hope  of  reward  lay  in 
their  excelling  all  other  warriors  in  valour.  They  formed  them<r 
selves  into  fraternities,  into  which  none  could  be  admitted  who 
had  not  challenged  and  slain  more  than  one  brave  antagonist, 
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They  8W0i%  to  each  oAer  everlasting  fidelity;  and  Ae  ctiuteef 
one  became  the  cause  of  all.  Of  these  formidable  guards,  Alf» 
a  Norwegian  prince,  had  sixty;  and  he  enrolled  nctee-among  the 
number,  who  could  not  lift  a  stone  which  lay  in  his  court-yarc^ 
and  required  the  united  strength  of  twelve  ordinary  men  to  raiee. 
They  were  forbidden  to  seek  shelter  during  the  most  tremendoul 
storms,  nor  were  they  allowed  to  .dress  their  wounds  before^ 
cmiclnsion  of  a  combat. 

'  The  Sagae  abound  with  the  single  cmnbats  of  these  champiens* 
They  make  particular  mention  of  one  whom  they  call  SterkotLier, 
the  Staer/uUhems  of  Saxo  Grammaticus.*^  His  bodily  mi^iiitude 
and  strength  were  fearful ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  one  of  tlie  most 
famous,  scalds  of  the  time.  Attacking  Prince  Argantir,  and 
eight  valiant  companions,  he  slew  six  of  them,  and  forced  the  re- 
maining three  to  fleert*  but  his  victory  cost  him  dear;  for  he 
received  seventeen  grievous  wounds  in  the  conflict.  Parched  with 
thirst,  and  exhaust^  with  fatigue,  he  yet  contrived  to  crawl  to  a 
neighbouring  stream;  but  he  would  not  drink  of  its  waters  until 
he  saw  diem  tinged  with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  ad- 
vensaries'  corpses.  As  he  lay  on  the  brink,  two  men  and  a  woman 
successively  passed,  and  each  ofiered  assistance  to  bind  up  his 
wounds ;  but  as  they  were  not  of  free  birth  and  condition,  he 
sternly  refused  the  offer.  At  length,  he  condescended  to  accept 
the  good  offices  of  a  free  peasant.  He  carried  his  detestation  of 
effeminacy  to  a  great  height.  Hearing  of  the  voluptuoos  court 
of  the  Danish  king,  Ingel,  the  son  of  his  benefaetor  Frode,  (who 
had  been  burned  alive  by  conspirators,)  he  disguised  himself  in  a 
coarse  habit,  went  to  the  palace,  and,  without  any  ceremony, 
seized  on  the  most  honourable  seat  among  the  royal  guests. 
The  king  was  not  present;  and  the  queen,  judging  of  his  condi- 
tion by  his  appearance,  commanded  him  to  remove  to  some 
Irambler  seat.  Showing  no  outward  sign  of  anger,  he  retired  to 
«^  distant  corner  of  the  hall.  As  he  sat  down,  he  pushed  his  back 
so  violently  against  the  wail,  that  he  8ho<^  the  whole  building, 
tnd  the  roof  was  near  falling  on  the  heads  of  the  party.  Hie 
-king  soon  returned  from  a  hunting  excursion,  and  knew  the 
diampion  by  his  severe  countenance,  and  his  refusing  to  rise. 
Reproaching  the  queen  for  suffering  so  famous  a  guest  to  remain 
nndistinguisbed  and  even  unnoticed,  he  commanded  all  possible 

*  TbU  credulons  hittorian*8  long  luxoutit  of.;the  northern  hero  b  so  filled  with  the 
fuperostaral,  that  we  prefer  the  one  which  Depping  professes  to  hare  extracted  from 
the  Icelandic  Sagas.  We  suspect,  however,  that  he  haa  not  Tery  faithfully  abridged 
k;  and  we  have  ventured  to  make  aoine  attentions  iut^ind  a  few  additions  to  it 

f  tie  mast,  indeed,  have  been  severely  wounded,  if  what  Saxo  sa^s  be  true, — iU 
mqfor  viieerum  pan  ventn  eldberetttr.  The  same  author  sajs,  tliat  be  kUled  all  the  nme : 
trti  vero  rmduosjratrttm  exempio  conncmpt^.—lib*  vi.  p.  111. 
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iKmotBnr  «9  fce  paid  to  the  governor  o(  hk  yootfa.  To  pad^  the 
htter^  viduaUe  pteeents  were  offered,  and  the  choicest  delicacies 
hai  before  him;  bttt  be  rejected  them  with  iadiettbnt  scorn. 
A  Ibib-phiyer  was  then  ordered  to  amuse  him;  but  die  poor  mii- 
fieiaD  was  aoon  silenced,  and  in  no  very  courteous  manner.*  Ois 
«ij|u  aroae  to  fery  when  he  saw  Ingel  surrounded  by  the  mur- 
^rers  of  the  late  iung ;  and  he  burst  out  into  reproaches,  of 
iHiidi  this  ifl^  the  substance* 

^  "  I  came  here  to  see  the  son  of  Fhkle,  and  I  find  a  man  as  effeminate 
» the  Saxons.  In  former  times  I  sat  here  among  the  brave,— whom  do 
1  see  DOW?  Scalds  have  celebrated  the  exploits  of  thy  father  5  but  I 
fmmai  tock  on  thee  withoot  shame,  for  where  are  thy  victories  ?  Thou 
art  Mmoaiftdcd  by  thy  fathers  assassins,  who,  aner  thy  death>  wtU 
trample  m  the  thMse*  May  oonAiskm  he  thy  portion,  if 'thou  dost  not 
iastantly  revenge  the  murder  of  thy  sire !" 

'  These  cutting  expressions,  delivered  in  a  terrible  voice, 'and 
by  one  of  the  greatest  champions,  roused  the  king.  He  drew  his 
sword,  and,  aided  by  Sterkodder,  slew  all  the  piilty,  who  were 
seven  in  number.  To  relate  the  other  actions  of  this  hero  (some 
of  ^ich  do  little  credit  to  his  memory)  would  require  a  volume ; 
and  we  can  only  advert  to  the  close  of  his  career.  Having 
leached  his  ninetiedi  year,  he  became  infirm,  blind,  and  eager  to 
die.  To  leave  the  world  in  a  natural  way  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion;' and  to  be  despatched  to  the  hall  of  Odin  by  an  ignoble 
hand  was  scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded.  Leaning  on  two  crutches, 
widi  a  svirord  at  each  side,  he  waited  for  some  one  to  give  him  the 
mortal  stroke.  To  tempt  the  avarice  of  such  a  one,  he  suspended 
from  his  neck  a  valuable  gold  chain.  He  slew  a  peasant  passing 
1>y,  who,  rallying  him  on  his  infirm  state,  had  ventured  to  beg 
one  of  his  swords,  as  neither  could  any  longer  be  of  service  to 
him.  At  last  his  good  fortune  brought  him  a  worthy  executioner 
in  Hather,  the  son  of  a  prince  whom  he  had  slain.  The  young 
hero  was  bunting;  and  seeing  the  old  man,  he  ordered  two  of  his 
attendants  to  tease  him.  Both  lost  their  lives  for  their  temerity. 
ITie  prince  then  advanced ;  and  the  old  man,  after  relating  his 
great  actions,  desired  die  former  to  kill  him.  To  make  the  in- 
ducement stronger,  he  displayed  the  golden  chain  which  M'ould 
be  the  reward  of  the  deed ;  and  to  excite  his  rage,  as  well  as 
avarice,  he  avowed  that  it  was  he  who  had  slain  the  late  prince, 
and  that  revenue  was  the  sacred  duty  of  the  son.  Influenced  by 
both  ccMisideratlons,  the  latter  consented  to  behead  him.  Sterkod- 
der e:diorted  him  to  strike  manfully.    The  head  was  accordingly 

*  Omeqtmd  vefeendo  came  ipdUooerat,  in  vnttum  gatkulanta  pn^Kto,  plenat  attrarum 
6mmii  fMmtdflatda  eiemuom  lamvU, — Sax.  Gr.  lib.  vii.  p.  It5. 
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severed  from  the  bo%  at  a  stogie  blow;  aod  as  it  louchMi  A# 
earth,  the  teeth  fastened  themselves  furiously  in  the  ground. 

There  was  a  particular  dass  of  cbampioos,  termed  Berserkm', 
who  were  even  more  to  be  dijeaded  than  such  a#  Sterkodder. 
These  were  subject  to  fits  of  uncontroulable  frenzy*  duriqg  tb^ 
dominion  of  which  they  foamed  at  the  mo«th^  swallowed  blaming 
.pieces  of  wood,  threw  themselves  into  the  fire,  attacl^ed  fiiandf 
and  foes  indiscriminately,  and  sometimes  ended  in  deftnoying 
themselves.  Thus  all  the  sons  of  King  Arngrim  were  Berserker, 
.who,  in  their  transports,  frequently  slew  ibeir  attendants,  der 
s^royed  their  boats  while  out  at  sea,  and  escaped  to  the  shore  by 
iSwimming;  or  if  they  happened  to  be  on  land,  they,  ^xhaust^ 
I  iheir  fury  on  rocks  a^d  tree8« 

'  The  sea-kings,  and  their  champions,  were  seMom  bound  hj 
marriage  ties,  but  they  frequently  carried  off  the  cteughterp  of  the 
;land*kings  and  nobles.  In  time,  the  women  became  as  ambitious 
of  glory  as  the  men.*  Many  of  them  assumed  the  arms  and  th^ 
habit  of  the  other  sex,  traversed  the  deep  in  search  of  adventures^ 
and  became  as  renowned  for  their  piratical  exploits.  Though  not 
a  few  of  the  relations  concerning  them  are  sufficiently  absurd  and 
improbable,  we  should  not  hastily  conclude  that  aQ  which  bear  a 
romantic  impression  are  the  same.  To  estimate  the  probability 
of  the  actions  they  exhibit  by  the  standard  of  such  as  happen  ii^ 
civilized  warfare,  is  assuredly  wrong.  The  northern  pirates,.whe* 
ther  male  or  female,  were  not  remarkable  for  bodily  vigour  only: 
they  had  also  an  intrepidity  of  mind  which  bade  defiance  to  all 
danger.  They  attempted,  and  often  succeeded  in,  undertakings 
which  would  fix  the  seal  of  desperate  insanity  on  such  as  should 
attempt  them  now.  We  know  not  what  labours  may  be  under- 
gone, nor  what  enterprises  may  be  dared,  by  men  whose  very 
cradle  was  rocked  amidst  tempests,  battles,  and  death;  and  whose 
subsequent  lives  have  been  daily  conversant  with  scenes,  die  bare 
mention  of  which  would  make  us  shudder.  When  all  the  ener*- 
gies  of  man  are  habitually  exerted  in  the  pursuit  of  one  favourite 
object, — when  they  are  concentrated  to  one  point,  they  must  ne- 
cessarily acquire  fearful  power ;  and  we  should  pause  before  we 
dismiss,  with  a  smile  of  incredulity  and  contempt,  the  relation  of 

*  The  following  pompous  yet  ludicrous  passages  (xom  Uie  Danish  bistoriaa,  will 
amuse  Uie  reader : — **  Fuere  quondam  apud  Danos  foeminaB  quaj,  formam  In  virilem 
habitura  convertentes,  omnia  fere  tcmporura  momenta  ad  excolendam  milUiaro  confere- 

bant,  nc  virtutis  nervos  luxuriaa  contagbue  bebetari  paterentor." "  Urn  er|o  pe- 

riudc  ac  naUine  couditiunis  immemores,  rigoremque  blanditiis  auteponeotci,  beUa  pto 
basiis  intentabant,  sanguinemquc  non  oscula  delil>antes,  arroonini  potius  quani  amorum 
officia  (reqtientabant ;  roanasque  quas  in  telas  aptare  debueranti  telonim  obsequiis  exhi- 
bebaut,  ut  jam  lion  lectosed  Ictbo  sludentes,  spiculis  appetercnt  quos  mukefetpede 
IKjtuisseut.** — lib.  vii.  p.  128. 
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Amwig  the  nmiierous  examplea  of  fiemale  bOToisai  recorded  ki 
die  Sagas,  we  shall  select  one,  which  19  neither  so  tragical  aor  so 
haprobaUe  as  numy  of  the  rest»  bat  which  is,  nenertheless,  inH 
-eaoagh.*      AlfbiUa,  the  daughter  of  King  Sigtifd^Avas  as  re^ 
nariLaUe  far  modesty  as  any  damsel  an  the  nordi.    Though  she 
aras  alsD  surpassingly  bsautifuU  she  never  appeared  in  public 
aothout  a  veil ;  and  to  secure  her  fnrni  the  clandestine  attempts 
,<j{  her  miiiieroas  admirers,  her  private  apartment  was  guarded  by 
two  champions  of  eilvaordinary  prowess.    Sigurd  issued  a  pro- 
damatam  that  whoe^r  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  princess,  must 
-first  cBcounter  her  guards;  and  if  uasuocesefut  m  the  coatsst. 
Jus  life  woMld  foe  the  sacrifice  of  hb  tesoenty.    Alf,  a  yoang.pi^ 
jralical  prince,  who  had  signalized  hmiself  greatly  in  his  profesr 
sion,  soon  heard  of  the  alternative,  and  as  soon  resdi^  to  risk  it. 
He  killed  the  two  champions,  and  claimed  the  prize;  but  Alf« 
hilda,  either  taking-a  sudden  dislike  to  her  lover,  or  considering 
that  the  valour  he  had  displayed  in  the  contest,  was  not  sufficient 
-toeotitle  him  to  her  hand,  assembled  a  company  of  female  pirates, 
|^u»d  herself  at  their  head,  and  embarked  in  ^uest  of  adventures. 
They  aoon  fell  in  with  another  company  of  pirates,  who  had  just 
lost  their  leader,  and  who  ranged  themselves  under  the  command 
of  the  princess*    So  great  was  the  fame  she  acquired  by  her 
desperate  achievements,  that  Alf,  without  knowing  whom  he  was 
hastening  to  encountir,  resolved  not  to  suffer  a  rival  in  the  empire 
of  the  deep  ;  and  he  accordingly  went  in  search  of  her.     He  sunk- 
,or  dispersed  all  the  vessels  which  opposed  him;  and  penetrated 
an  arm  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  where  his  haughty  mistress  re- 
mained with  a  part  of  her  squadron.    Unwilling  to  be  blockaded, 
she  ordered  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  enemy.    Alf,  accompanied 
.by  a  sworn  companion,  leaped  into  the  vessel  which  carried  the 
royal  heroine,  and  a  combat  commenced  unequalled  for  its  fierce 
nesflu     At  length,  Alf  hilda's  helmet  was  cleft  in  two,  and  her  sex 
and  beauty  were  discovered.     Alf  and  his  comrade  were  equally 
surprised  and  joyful  when  in  the  far-famed  Vikingr  they  saw  the 
daughter  of  Sigurd.     She  gave  her  now-unreluctant  hand  to  the 
former;  and  one  of  her  brave  attendants  was  married  to  the  latter. 
We  could  multiply  similar  examples,  but  our  limits  will  not  admit 
of  more ;  and  we  now  hasten  to  the  principal  subject  of  this  article. 

•  This  stor3'  also  wc  have  extracted  from  Depping,  who  professes  to  have  abridged 
It  from  Saxo  and  the  Volatnga  Saga,  The  latter  authority  we  have  not  at  hand,  and 
we  cannot  therefore  judge  how  fahhfutly  the  abridgment  has  been  made;  bot  it  varies 
very  considerably  from  the  former,  and  our  memory  hai  supplied  us  with  some  altera- 
tions. The  two  champions  who  were  the  guards  of  the  princess,  Saxo  converts  into  ttoo 
Jterptntu 
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' '  Snd^  ikttti^  wtre  the  peo^fe  who,  in  dw  Mitfi.eeBtniyi  e»- 
tended  tbeir  piratical  expeditionfl  to  Brkain  awl  NormaDdiy, 
Their miooeflses  have, aa me  have  before  obaerved^ baeanMntely 
eecorded  by  the  hirtorias»  of  both  countriee;  bnt  we  oasoot  ia 
tfaia  pUee  eveo  glance  at  thoeeof  the  former;  and  in  farieflj  adr 
verting  to  thoae  of  the  latter^  we  do  so  chieflf  on  aceoudi  of  their 
ineiMMnUe  connection  vnih  the  subject  of  the  Roman  de  Ram* 

The  first,  and  by  hr  Ae  most  origiDal  Nofman  historiaB  is 
Dudo,  Dean  of  St*  Qnentin,  who  lived  about  a  century  after  the 
irruption  of  RoUo.  He  brings  down  his  work  to  his  own  time, 
•A.P.  906.  At  the  clei^  had  sufiered  uhm  than  any  other  class 
of  people  from  the  crneltea  exerdsed  by. the  invaders,  he  capie- 
jeats  the  latter  under  the  asost  revolting  a>k>affs,-'**as  fienca  rob> 
•bers,  deatitaite  of  every  redeeming  quality.  Next  conies  Wflliam, 
a.  monk  of  Jumieges,  whose  four  mat  books  are  littie  move  than 
an.  abitdgmeot  of  Dudo.  The  three  last,  from  the  death  of 
^'  that  meet  precious  pearl  of  Christ,''  Richard  II.,  ("  ik4o  died 
amidst  the  lamentations  of  men,  and  the  rejoicings  of  ui^^ela,'^  to 
Ihe  co«quc8t  of  England,  are  his  o^nm  compositicm.  This  author 
iikahif  predecessor,  is  amusing  from  his  ciedality ;  yet  both  go»- 
^ain  viduable  historic  information.  Odier  contemporary  eodesi- 
astios,  among  whom-  are  William  of  Poitiers,  and  Qrderic  Vital,- 
have  also  left  us  some  curious  particabffs  rdatiag  to.  die  same 
subject ;  butdie^testimon^  of  the  fonaer,  a  violent  paaegyrist  of 
the  Conqueror  and  his  family,  must  be  received  with  great  caution. 
His  life  of  that  hero  is  unfortunately  defective :  it  has  neithsr 
beginning  nor  end. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Norman  dynasty  in  England, 
•one  of  its  greatest  sovereigns,  Henry  II.,  engaged,  at  die  same 
4ime,  two  ecclesiastics  to  write  ia  tlMS  Romance,  or  vemaeafaor 
•language  of  Normandy,  the  hi8tx>ry  of  his  predecessors*  One  of 
these  IS  Benedict  de  St.  Maur,  whose  copious  chronicle  still 
remainB  in  MS. ;  die  other  is  Robert  Wace,*  author  of  the  work 
before  us.  .Both  have  done  litde  more  than  versify  Dudo  and 
William;  yet  both,  and  specially  the  latter,  furnish  us  with 
tnany  important  detaib  omitted  by  dieir  two  ordinary  guides ; 
and,  from  the  Norman  eooquest  of  England  to  die  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  both  either  draw  from  their  own  resources,  or  from 

.  *  Robert  WaQe»  who  Utlio  filled  Vace,Vaioe,Oace,Gawe,  and  «fenl}btaoe,wM 
born  in  the  bland  of  Jersey,  about  the  year  1 1 24.  In  1160  be  finished  his  RomBm  di 
Rou,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  patron,  King  Henry,  who  rewarded  hia  for  it  by  a 
•prebendal  stall  in  tlic  cathedral  at  Bayenz.  He  <we8  not,  however,  appeal  le  Imto 
considered  this  a  sufficient  xeward  for  his^  services ;  for  in  more  than  one  place  he 
laments  Henry's  want  of  liberality  towards  him,  and  even  accuses  that  monarch  of  db- 
appointing  hb  expectations.  Besides  the  present,  he  composed  several  other  works,  all 
in  the  veruacular  dialect.    He  died  in  England,  A.D.  1184. 
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wnter»€»f  those  timeSy  they  arr  eauaHy  proUx  and  credokrasc  they 
relate  the. most  jitoufil'ikbles  wm  as^miicb  gravity^  aad iprebab^ 
aa—wrh  skicentyr  aa  tbe^r  do  die  idmI  inditpiitable  facta.  I« 
this  respect  Wace  is  iaferior  to  none  of  them :  j^t  the  legends 
which  TOi  mixes  up  with  his  hisloric  matter  will  not  be  pornsed 
without  interest.  They  exhibit  a  iMhful  viewof  die  opinions  of 
his  countrymen ;  and  to.  one  who  loves  to  oonttmplate  the  intel** 
lectoal  state  of  society  in  die  midiHe  ages,  diey  wiB  be  fonnd 
more  ocoeptable  than  the. most  veracious  historiea. 
.  Thm  Roman  de  R&u  is,  beyond  ceraparisoa,  the  most  curieos 
jDODombnt  sow  existing  both  of  the  Uetory  and  language  of  die 
NormuM  under  die  dominion  of  dieir  chtkes.  That  certain  por- 
liona  ottlj  of  so  vdoaUe  a  renmaut  of  antiquity  should  hidwfte 
have  appeared  in  print,  is  the  more'sirpiann^,  when  we  cottsider 
that  a  multitade  of  authors,  of  far  inferior  interest,  have  beian 
carefully  and  repeatedly  published.  But  perhaps  the  neglect,  in 
which  die  poem  has  so  long  lain,  may  be  chiefly  owingte -its 
language^  which  is  litde  naderstood-  in  dns*  oduatry,  and  in  no 

Sht  degree' to  the  superficial  tone,  and  aversion  to  reseandw  so 
lappily  characteristic  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  For 
oar  oftwn!  parts  we^blush  diat  by  the  present  pubMcalioa  HxMien 
has^  at'th^  expense  of  London,  earned  io:nob£&  a  tide  to  the  gm- 
tilBde  of  every  man  of  letters.  England  is  eurely  as  much  inte^ 
Teate<l  as  France,  if  not  in  die  Umpimge,  at  least  in  the  euifeU  of 
thiS'Work,'-^^  sabject  wfaioh' embraces,  among  other  important 
matters,  one  of  the  most  momentous  rerolutions  in  our  hiiiory,*^ 
the  Norman  inrasioo.  The  details  preceding  and  acoompanying 
tfaatereiM  are  described  vrith  a  minuteness  not  to  be  found  in  any 
i  writer. 

The  poem  before  us,  which  comprises  above  sixteen  thousand 
wses,pvoperty  consists  of  duree  parts.  The  first,  which  is  written 
hi  the  oofea*sylfad>ic  measure,  and  which  is  merely  an  introdncdon 
io  the  cbieS  subject^  relates  the  immtion  of  the  Scandinavians, 
uuder  Hastio^s»and  his  rocyal  papil  Biora,  into  France  and  Italy. 
.The  second,  u  Alexandrine  verses,  contains  the  exploits  of  Rou, 
or  RoUo,  both  in  his  own  country  and  in  Normandy.  The  diird 
exhibits  the  historic  events  of  diat  hero's  successors  until  A.D. 
1 106, — the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  ^jonry  I. 

Neither  the  Sagas,  nor  the  Runic  inscriptions  engraved  on  the 
rocks  of  Scandinaria,  give  us  any  account  of  Hasdnes,  the  fero- 
cioua  predecessor  of  Kollo  in  the  devastadon  of  France ;  and 
our  iimMrmiatiDn  concerning  him  is  derived  from  Wace  and  the 
other  Norman  writers.  Lotroc,  or  as  he  is  elsewhere  termed, 
LsKlbrog^  King  of  Denmark,  seeing  that  his  country  was  too 
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popidoas,  and  umoas  to  rid  himsdf  of  the  more  tarbafent  pbr** 
tkni  of  kis  sofojects,  revived  the  ancient  law  of  expulsion.  His 
own  son  Biorn  (who  was  termed  C6te-de*fer,  from  the  iron 
plates  on  his  side)  was  one  on  whom  the  lot  fell.  A  great  number 
of  vessels  was  prepared ;  and  the  old  king  entrusted  the  command 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  care  of  the  royal  youth,  to  Hastings,  or 
Hading,  a  veteran  pirate.  One  of  the  first  objects  of  his  attack 
was  Picardy.  Ascending  the  river  Somme,  he  and  his  followers 
ravaged  the  adjacent  country,  set  fire  to  the  towns,  violated  the 
women,  and  massacred  the  other  inhabitants.  But  none  of  their 
excesses  are  described  by  the  monkish  writers  with  auch  horror, 
fls  their  jdundering  and  destroying  the  monasteries  and  churches^ 
4heir  drowning  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  St.  Quentin,  and  their 
profanation  of  the  sacred  relics.  To  these  depredations  no 
effectual  resistance  could  be  offered,  in  the  detracted  state  of 
France  immediately  following  the  death  of  Charlemagne. 
Chaiies  the  Bald,  his  favourite  son,  had  so  weakened  himself  by 
bis  repeated  contests  with  Liothaire,  his  eldest  brother,  that  he 
was  unprepared  to  oppose  so  formidable  a  body  as  die  invaders. 
Having  therefore  wreadced  thetr  fury  on  the  province,  they  betook 
themselves  to  their  ships,  and  proceeded  to  Neustria.  At  Fes* 
camp  the  nuns  disfigured  their  countenances  to  esoqie  the  brutal 
violence  of  the  pagans ;  but  if  their  chastity  was  spared,  their 
lives  were  not,  had  their  convent  was  alao  destroyed.  The  mag* 
nificent  abbey  of  Jumieges  shared  the  same  fate;  but  the  greater 
portion  of  its  nine  hundred  monks  contrived  to  escape  widi  their 
relics.  Rouen  had  its  full  share  of  ^  calamity ;  and  firom  dienoe 
the  devastating  tide  flowed  over  all  Neustria,  Britanny,  and  even 
to  the  very  gates  of  Paris.  Wace,  like  Dudo  and  the  Monk  of 
Jumieges,  gives  us  a  minutely  tedious  account  of  the  towns 
which  were  consumed,  and  the  districts  which  were  ravaged  by 
these  terrible  men,  '*  these  children  of  hell/'  as  they  were  com* 
monly  denominated.  All  France  was  in  consternation ;  and  as 
,they  assailed  suceessivdy  the  towns  on  the  western  fix>ntier,  the 
inhabitants  retreated  before  them.  The  monks,  surprised  that 
their  venerated  relics  were  of  ^o  little  avail  on  so  pressing  an 
occasion,  were  compelled  to  flee  also.  Though  years  rolled  on^ 
jio  simultaneous  movement  on  the  part  of  the  French  was  made 
to  stem  a  torrent,  the  course  of  which  was  considered  (and  per- 
haps justly)  as  irresistible.  At  length,  not  satisfied  with  the 
immense  booty  which  had  been  acquired  in  that  kingdom,  Has- 
tings resolved  to  visit  Rome,  of  tlie  riches  of  which  he  had  heard 
exaggerated  rumours.  He  accordingly  put  to  sea,  pillaged  in  his 
course  several  maritime  towns  of  Spain  and  Africa,  and,  landing 
on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  he  assailed  Luna,  which  he  mistook  for 
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Rome.  Failing  in  bis  aBtault  against  that  city,  he  had  reoourse 
to  a  stratagem  which  has  since  been  employed  by  other  adven- 
turers of  his  nation.  He  caused  it  to  be  iutimated  to  the  armed 
inhabitants  of  Luna  that  he  was  disgusted  with  his  former  mode 
of  life ;  that  he  wished  nothing  but  peace,  and  liberty  to  purchase 
provisions  for  bis  men,  who  were  about  to  return  to  their  nittive 
country ;  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  mortal  disease ;  and  that 
his  conscience^  and  the  near  approach  of  death,  made  him 
extremely  solicitous  about  his  eternal  salvation.  He  even 
requested  permission  to  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Such  a  request  could  not  be  disregarded  by  the 
pious  ecclesiastics  of  the  city.  They  prevailed  on  the  governor 
to  grant  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  made  great  prepara- 
tions for  the  baptism  of  so  renowned  a  pagan.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  ceremony  Hastings  was  carried  to  the  church  ; 
he  feigned  extreme  sickness,  and  acted  his  part  sq  well,  that  no 
one  expected  him  to  recover*  In  this  part  of  his  relation  tlie 
indignant  Wace  exclaims : 

^'  Dcx  !  kc  done  nel'  prist  paision  !"* 

After  submitting,  with  much  apparent  contrition  for  his  sins, 
to  the  sacred  rites,  he  dwelt  on  his  approaching  dissolution ;  and; 
as  a  last  favour,  begged  that  his  bones  might  be  laid  in  one  of  the 
vaults  beneath  the  consecrated  building.  To  refuse  ah  entreaty 
so  earnestly  and  pathetically  made,  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
good  brethren,  and  they  readily  assured  him  of  their  consent. 
Totally  exhausted,  and  as  if  already  struck  by  the  relentless  hand 
of  death,  he  was  slowly  borne  back  to  his  ship.  No  sooner  had 
he  arrived  on  board  than  he  assembled  his  leaders,  and  acquainted 
them  with  the  design  which  he  had  formed  of  obtaining  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  place.  In  pursuance  of  his  instructions, 
he  was  laid  in  a  coffin  and  shrouded  in  the  habiliments  of  the 
grave: — 

"  Dex!  ke  done  neF  prist  mort  subite  !"t 

again  exclaims  our  poet,  as  if  reproaching  Heaven  for  permitting 
such  unheard-of  wickedness. — Suddenly  a  cry  of  loud  lamenta- 
tion reached  the  city.  The  report  soon  spread  that  the  neophyte 
was  dead;  and  the  clergy  were  requested  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  his  interment.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  Nor- 
man chiefs,  accompanied  by  great  numbers  of  the  pirates,  and 
all  covered  with  long  mourning  cloaks,  followed  the  coffin  of 
their  leader  to  his  last  mortal  home.  It  was  placed  on  a  bier 
within  the  spacious  edifice.     The  bishop,  the  inferior  priests,  the 

*  Heavens!  why  did  not  some  disease  assail  him ! 
t  Heavens!  why  did  not  sudden  death  seise  him! 
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govBinor  md  the  priticipfti  inhftbitanto^  were  assemliled  to  Jo 
boDour  to  the  memofy  of  one  who;  whatever  tnigbt  have  been  bis 
Hie,  had  died  as  became  «  true  sod  of  Holy  Mother  Gbarch« 
The  udeaaoKk  rkes  proceeded ;  the  Office  and  M^  were  saxig,  and 
die  atteadaatsi  advanced,  to  deposit  the  corpse  in  its  Harrow  bed } 
at  that  moment  Hastings  leaped  from  the  bier,  drew  his  sword^ 
and  defik  the  head  of  the  bishop  in  two.: — 
"  A  son  parrain  colpa  la'tieste. 
Com  se  cc  fast  ane  vil  bcste/'* 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  other  Normans  to  draw  their  deadly 
weapons,  which  they  had  concealed  under  their  cloaks.  TTiey 
threw  off  the  incumbrance,  fastened  the  doors  of  the  building, 
and  commenced  a  horrid  carnage.  The  count  (governor),  his 
barons,  the  clergy — all  were  massacred ;  and  the  whole  city  was 
soon  after  abandoned  to  pillage  and  slaughter.  After  this  atro- 
cious act,  Hastings  returned  to  France,  which,  even  during  his 
absence,  had  sumred  no  intermission  from  the  ravages  of  his 
countrymen.  His  return  threw  Charles  the  Bald  into  still  greater 
consternation.     That  monarch's  attempts  at  resistance   having 

S roved  abortive,  he  at  length  obtained  peace,  eidier  by  ceding  to 
^  le  dreaded  pirate  some  valuable  landed  possessions,  or  by  gru^ 
ing  him  a  large  annual  pension.  The  ISTorman  historians  assert 
that  the  latter  was  created  Count  of  Chartres ,  but  this  is  doubted 
by  modem  writers. 

To  France  Hastings  was  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  she  had 
ever  experienced.  Neither  the  Goth  nor  the  Saracen  had-com- 
oiitted  greater  depredations  on  her  fair  territory,  for  neither  re* 
mained  long  in  the  country.  Bound  by  no  laws,  human  or 
divine,  he  committed  deeds  which  almost  overwhelm  us  with 
horror.  He  converted  smiling  provinces  into  so  many  deserts^ 
and  covered  them  with  the  smoking  ruins  of  towns  and  villages. 
Clergy  and  laity,  high  and  low,  felt  the  effects  of  his  sanguinary 
character.  He  Spared  neither  the  feebleness  of  age  nor  the  help- 
lessness of  infancy ;  he  sacrificed  the  priest  at  the  altar,  and  the 
infant  at  the  breast  of  its  mother.  Female  chastity  was  not  even 
safe  in  the  sanctity  of  the  cloister;  and  the  victim^s  death  usually 
followed  her  dishonour.  The  country  had  scarcely  begun  to 
breathe  from  his  terrible  ravages,  when  another  northern  chief 
landed  on  her  shores,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  armament — and 
die  work  of  desolation  recommenced.  This  was  the  celebrated 
RoLLO,  whose  exploits,  as  we  have  before  observed,  occupy  the 
second  portion  of  this  metrical  history. 

It  appears  singular  that  the  histories  of  the  north  observe  a 

•  He  split  the  held  of  bis  ^oc^tlMr,  Mil  die  latter  wera  •  bnite  bent. 
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jnofiwnd  jBileiice  with  respect  to  this  iptriOe's  ezpoditioii  iiito  llie^ 
BOttthp  They  give  us  infonBoalioii  as  to  his  fiEunily  and  youtb>  but 
only  o|ie  of  Uiem  (the  Saga  of  Harald  Harfager,  by  tibe  loelaoder, 
Saorro  Sturlesoog)  has  any  referenqe  to  tbe  sabject  in  question* 
The  same  silence,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  durown  over 
the  esi^oks  of  Hastings*  Perhaps  it  may  be  explaiMd  froin  the 
irery  frequency  of  suc^  espeditions,  which  would  in  coiiseqiieRoa 
attract  htde  notice;  and.  especially  from  the  entire  ignorance  cMf 
the  norUiem  nations  as  to  every  ^ing  passing  beyond  the  con* 
&»es  of  their  respective  countries.  Our  information  on  th^  sub* 
ject  is,  with  the  exception  we  have  mentioned,  wholly  d^ved. 
from  the  old  English  and  French  historians;  and  thear  relations 
are  sometinies  so  confused,  that  one  modern  vnriter  supposes  there 
must  have  existed  two  chiefs  of  that  name ;  another,  tnal.be  juade 
two  successive  irruptions  into  England  and  Normandy.  We  do 
not,  however,  admit  either  supposition.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place# 
hear  the  Sagas  which  relate  to  the  early  life  of  Rollo*. 

Rognevald,  the  father  of  RoUo,  was  the  favourite  iurl  (a  dig- 
nity similar  to  that  of  our  feudal  barons)  of  fair-haired  Hanold^ 
the  Norwegian  king,  and  sprung  from  one  of  the  most  aocjent 
families  of  the  north.  After  serving  his  royal  master  in  occaaioHs 
of  equal  difficulty  and  danger,  he  fell  in  the  field  of  battle.  JBe* 
sides  RolIo>  he  left  several  other  sons,  one  of  whom,  £inar,was 
larl  of  the  Orkneys.  Both  these  sons  incurred  the  displeasum 
of  their  monarch.  Einar  having  been  dispossessed  of  his  govern- 
ment  over  those  islands  by  Halfdan,  one  of  Harold's  so^,  took 
refuge  in  Scotland.  There  he  collected  a  considerable  numbes 
of  men ;  and  having  embadced  them  in  several  boats,  he  returned 
to  the  islands,  to  give  battle  to  the  royal  intruder.  .  The  latter 
was  conquer^,  and  escaped  with  difficulty,  by  swimming  to  on^ 
of  the  desert  rocks  which  are  so  frequent  in  those  seas*  The 
following  day,  however,  he  was  discovered,  and  brought  before 
Ihe  victorious  Einar..  Neither  his  destitute  condition  nor  the 
obligations  of  Einar's  famUy  to  his  father,  could  save  him  fn>m  a 
cruel  death.  His  fate  was  justly  resented  by  the  Norwegian 
king,  who  sailed  to  the  Orkneys  to  take  summary  vengeance  on 
Ae  ferocious  Einar.  The  latter  fled  at  his  approach,  and,  was 
pursued  to  the  neighbouring  continent;  but  he  ultimately  cont 
trived  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  government. 

Hrolf,  or  RoUo,  is  represented  by  the  Icelandic  Sagas  as  o£  a 
>t3^itnre  so  gigantic,  that  no  horse  could  carry  him;  hence  he.ac** 
quired  the  epithet  of  Gaungu,  or  the  Walker.  He  passed  his 
youth  on  the.  deep,  and  equdl^  the  bravest  of  his  counttymen  in 
his  piratical  exploits.  As  the  Norwegian  king  had»  under,  vary 
severe  pcoudties,  prohibited  the  yikingr  firon  committing  119 
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depredations  on  the  coasts  of  that  kingdom,  Rollo  selected  the 
shores  surrounding  the  Bahic  as  the  fittest  theatre  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  profession.  Returning  to  his  native  country,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  rebellion  of  his  brother  Einar, 
he  could  not  resist  his  propensity,  and  levied  a  contribution  at 
Vigeo.  Unfortunately  for  him,  Harold  was  then  in  the  town. 
Indignant  at  this  open  contempt  of  his  authority,  and  perhaps 
remembering  but  too  well  the  affront  related  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  he  resolved  to  punish  the  pirate.  He  convoked  a 
judicial  assembly  to  deliberate  on  the  subject,  and  Rollo  was  in 
consequence  doomed  to  perpetual  exile.  This  could  be  no  giieat 
punishment  to  one  whose  whole  life  had  been  passed  on  other 
shores,  and  who  besides  had  now  no  prospect  of  promotion  at 
home.  He  assembled  his  vessels ;  and  as  several  odier  sea-kings 
were  discontented  with  the  rigorous  suppression  of  piracy  by 
Harold,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  join  him  with  their  vessels;  and 
at  the  head  of  the  united  fleet  he  followed  the  steps  of  Hastings. 

This  is  doubtless  the  true  account  of  the  expatriation  of  Rollo. 
That  given  by  Wace,  and  the  other  Norman  historians,  is  widely 
different,  and  was  evidently  composed  to  please  the  descendants 
of  their  first  duke.  We  present  it  in  as  abridged  a  form  as  pos- 
sible to  the  reader. 

Oiite  of  the  Danish  monarchs,  resolving  to  revive  the  law  we 
have  so  frequently  noticed,  decreed  that  a  certain  number  of  mar- 
tial youths  should  put  to  sea,  and  seek  booty  in  other  lands.  It 
appears,  however,  that  feeling  little  inclination*  to  forsake  the 
certain  comforts  of  home  for  the  contingent  prospect  held  out  to 
them  by  foreign  wars,  they  determined  to  disobey  the  royal  man- 
date. To  strengthen  their  party,  they  applied  to  Rollo  and 
Grarin,  two  powerful  brothers,  whose  father  had,  in  his  lifetime, 
been  more  than  a  match  for  the  king.  They  promised  to  serve 
the  two  youths,  who  had  already  acquired  the  fame  of  heroes,  if 
the  latter  would  make  common  cause  with  them  against  the  injus- 
tice with  which  all  were  threatened.  A  league,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, was  accordingly  formed  between  them.  The  king  heard 
of  the  coalition,  and  resolved  to  dissfpate  it.  He  encountered 
the  two  brothers,  and  was  overthrown.  Finding,  by  fatal  expe- 
rience, that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  by  force,  he  had 
recourse  to  dissimulation ;  he  solicited  for,  and  obtained,  peace. 
Oiie  night,  however,  he  approached  the  town  in  which  die  bro- 
thers lay,  and  fiercely  attacked  it.  The  latter,  at  the  head  of  the 
few  troops  they  could  muster,  sallied  out  to  the  combat ;  but  the 
wily  king  retreated  before  them  until  he  had  led  them  into  an  am- 
buscade ;  he  then  turned  round,  and  hemmed  them  in,  both  in 
front  and  rear.     He  obtained  a  complete  victory,  either  destroy- 
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ii^.or  dSspeniii^  the  troops  of  RoIlo>  who  escaped  with  a  few 
followers.  Gann  was  left  among  the  slain.  The  surviving  bro- 
ther fearing  to  remain  in  a  country  which  every  where  submitted 
to  the  conqueror,  embarked  the  remnant  of  his  troops  in  six 
vessels,  and  proceeded  to  Scotland.  There  he  was  joined  by  his 
former  soldiers,  and  by  others  whom  the  rigour  of  the  king  had 
driven  from  Denmark. 

Wice,  like  his  two  usual  guides,  represents  Rollo  as  the  fa- 
yourite  of  heaven,  and  is  very  anxious  that  the  subsequent  eleva- 
doo  of  the  latter  should  be  considered  as  brought  about  by  more 
than  human  power.  While  the  discomfited  Dane  remained  in 
Scotland,  breathing  revenge  against  his  sovereign,  he  had  a  dream, 
which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  now  stale  pun  on  the  words 
Apgli  and  Angeli,  or  as  Wace  has  it.  Angles  and  Anghz.  In 
diat  dream  he  is  commanded  to  proceed  to  the  land  of  the  Angli 
or  English,  which  a  Christian  in  his  army  interprets  to  mean  also 
the  land  of  the  Angeli,  or  angels,  where  he  would  learn  what  he 
ought  to  do  to  return  safe  to  his  own  country,  and  there  to  enjoy 
everlasting  peace.  To  England  accordingly  he  goes,  and  on  his 
trrival  defeats  an  army  which  had  been  raised  to  oppose  him. 
FrcMn  the  sequel,  however,  we  should  rather  suppose  with  Mr. 
Turner,  that  the  English  defeated  him ;  for  he  soon  began  tp 
hesitate  what  part  he  ought  to  take,  and  to  doubt  what  could  be 
die  meaning  of  his  vision.  He  is,  however,  released  from  these 
doubts  by  a  second  and  still  more  remarkable  dream,  which  has 
beeo  invented  to  account  for  his  precipitate  departure  from  an 
island  it  was  so  easy  to  subjugate.  He  found  himself  on  one  of 
the  highest  mountains  in  France.  On  the  summit  was  a  clear 
fountain.  Perceiving  that  he  was  polluted  by  a  loathsome  leprosy, 
he  plunged  into  it,  and  was  immediately  cleansed.  Looking  up 
towards  the  sky,  he  perceived  a  flight  of  birds  extending  in  a 
right  line  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach,  and  all  of  different 
species  and  colours,  yet  all  having  the  left  wing  red,  approach 
t^  foiftitain,  and  successively  dip  their  feathers  in  the  water. 
The  whole  flock  then  eat  together  in  the  utmost  harmony ;  and 
^  hb  bidding,  all  afterwards  hastened  to  build  themselves  nests. 
He  awoke,  and  assembled  his  chiefs  to  relate  what  he  had  seeu. 
One  of  his  Christian  captives  was  brought  to  explain  it.  He  was 
tdd  that  by  the  mountain  was  understood  the  church ;  that  the 
fountain  was  the  baptismal  fount  in  which  he  should  be  cleansed 
from  bis  sins;  that  Uie  birds  of  various  kinds  were  the  inhabitants 
of  the  various  provinces  he  should  subjugate,  who,  like  himself, 
should  be  washed  in  the  same  laver  of  regeneration ;  that  their 
eating  together  in  such  harmony  denoted  the  holy  sacrament,  of 
which  all  his  subjects  should  partake ;  and  that  the  nests  which 

VOL.  11.  NO.  in.  H 
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tiiey  bailt  at  Us  co^bmkiHi,  represented  the  towas  &at  wauld  be 
raised  by  his  followers.  Of  course,  be  is  satisfied  with  4bis  inter- 
pretation, and  he  resolves,  in  consequence,  to  visit  France.  But 
unwilling  to  have  too  many  enemies  on  his  hands  at  one  time,  he 
seeks  and  obtains  a  reconciliation  with  the  English  king  Ade9tek. 
This  would  seem  to  be  intended  for  EtheUian:  yet  as  that  prince 
did  not  ascend  the  throne  until  A.D.  9^5,  and  as  the  great  Alfred 
reigned  at  the  time  of  Rollo's  invasion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
latter  monarch  is  understood.  The  whole  account  seems  to  con- 
fiitn  the  assertion  of  Asser,  that  the  heroic  English  prince  gave  a 
rbugh  reception  to  the  northern  adventureri  and  ooftipelled  him 
to  quit  the  kingdom. 

It  is  to  Us  matter  of  sm*prise  IJhat  Depping,  tm  the  authority 
'of  such  a  writer  as  Dudo,  who  lived  a  full  centuiy  after  the 
event,  and  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  English  histoiy, 
should  run  in  direct  opposition  to  the  positive  testimony  ef  coit- 
temporary  Et^lish  vmters,  in  expressing  his  belief  that  Alfred 
formed  an  alliance  with  RoUo ;  nay,  more,  Aat  the  former,  in 
trdnseqtience  of  the  alliance,  famished  the  latter  widi  a  fleet. 
We  should  suppose  that  monarch  had  need  of  all,  and  many 
tuore  than  all,  the  vesseb  he  could  eauip,  foir  the  defence  of  Ym 
owti  continually  harassed  kingdom*  We  are  given  to  nnderata^ 
that  by  such  assistance,  he  was  willing  to  turn  his  formidable  ally 
Ugainst  the  King  of  France ;  as  if  he  would  show  more  favour  to 
a  ferocious  robber  than  to  a  Christian  king, — a  king  too  who  had 
tiev^r  shown  any  disposition. to  injure  him.  What  is  sdll  ttore 
td)Surd,  and  occasiotis  in  us  still  greater  surprise,  is,  that  the  same 
author  should,  on  the  faith  of  the  same  Dudo,  and  a  nameless 
*MS.  chronicle,  appear  to  credit  the  story  &at  Alfred  being  fep- 
sdken  by  his  subjects,  and  compelled  to  abandon  his  throne,  ba& 
recourse  to  Rollo,  who  was  then  in  Normandy;  that  this  chief 
iiastened  to  the  succour  of  his  ally,  chastised  the  rebellious  Auglb- 
Saxonsy  and  forced  them  again  to  acknowledge  Alfred  for  their 
king ;  that  latitude  for  so  signal  a  service  induced  the  latter  to 
offbr,  in  recompence,  the  half  of  his  kingdom,  which  the  former 
'had  of  course  tne  magnfanimity  to  refuse ;  and  that  ^bt  only  favour 
RoHo  would  accept  was,  that  the  Danes  who  wished  it  should 
be  permitted  to  join  him  in  his  Norman  campaigRs.  Some^f 
them,  we  are  informed,  chose  to  embmce  Christianity,  and  to  re- 
main with  their  converted  prince,  Guthmm;  but  the  more  eoier- 
prising  followed  their  favourite  hero.  The  tiiiole  account  is  a 
fabrication  of  Dudo,  to  please  the  then  reigning  fiamily.*    Thei^ 

*  We  Boliok  the  atteiHifm  of  M.  Depping  to  die  following  judidoas  piote  of  H> 
Le  ProTott,  vol.  i.  p.  7S.  of  the  Roman  de  Rou :  "  Plus  on  examine  attentiTement  les 
historiens  Anglais,  et  plus  on  reste  cotivdinca  que  totrtes  t:es  r^latbus  aalcfttes  de 
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and  «htre  fmbMf  k,  seme  trath  in  Rx>Uo*8  return  to 
Eifgtand  froln  Frasce;  bM  we  suspect  that  k  was  not  to  succour 
Alfred,  bat  liis  chvn  coutitiyaien^  in  attacking  that  extraordinary 
-mo  ;  and  liMt*a#l0r~tiKir  vignal  oferthiow,  be  gathered  together 
4bewrcckK>f  the  Dadih  atny,  and  proceeded  again  to  the  contiuei^ 
Mwmag  d€^eatcd  the  OoiMtt  of  Hainandt  aul  soaoe  dher  neUes 
-at  Walcherea^  and  ctMnpelled  the  countess  to  raise  an  eatravamt 
sum  for  her  kasband's  tattsoiB»  he  bent  bis  course  towaids  Nop- 
aiuBdy.  Francon,  ifae  Avcbbisliop  of  Rouen,  dveadtng  a  seeoad 
destractioii  trf  -that  city,  weat  to  meet  die  iatader,  and  by  magni- 
ficent presents  prevailed  on  him  to  spare  it.  Pleased  widi  the 
situation  of  the  phce,  he  and  his  companions  resolved  to  fortify 
it,  and  to  make  it  their  residence,  as  a  point  firoor  which  they 
couM  maarr^b  ^eir  folkmers  to  ravage  all  France;  Hisarrttal 
threw  tke  whole  kingdom  mto  Mnstemafioaw  As  Hastings^  wla> 
-sdH  iienaatiaed  atObartres,  wosy^CroiB  his  knowledge  of  die  lan- 
^aM  alid  manners  of  dK  iaraders,  the  best  adapted  for  an  envoy 
^  raeniy  he  was  despi^ched  by  the  French  tdag'  to  iemn,  aaioi^ 
cdker  ^ings,  what  object  they  had  in  view.  All  he  could  gather 
Awm  an  interview  with  Aem  was,di8t  they  were  resolved  to  push 
4eir  eotM|aeats  as  widely  as  pos^bie.  The  account  he  gave  cm 
3ns  vetofn  w^s  notiikely  to  restore  coafideace  to  the  nation ;  yet 
fpreparatiom  Cora  vigorous  defence  were  made.  But  all  r^ist- 
-awse  proved  vain.  Tbe  French  were  defeated  in  several  suoces- 
Rve  kattlea :  Bayeo^,^  £vreui,  Nantee,  and  other  large  towns 
were  taken ;  tile  whole  western  re^on  was  ^laid  waste ;  and  the 
'ixMiquepora  at  leagtfa  laid  siege  to  Paris.  A  truce,  however,  was 
entered  into  by  both  parties,  accompanied,  no  doubt,  by  a  con- 
sidesaUe  present  of  money  to  the  Scandinavians;  but  it  was 
krokea.  befoto  tba^xpiratioB  of  the  time  limited.  Hostilities  re- 
commenced, and  success  stiU  attended  the  sons  of  the  deep.  At 
ChartreSy't'  indeed,  they  sustained  a  defeat ;  but  that  was  too  par- 

Rollon  avec  Alfred  sont  apocryplies.  H  ue  faut  pas  perdre  de  vue  que  les  ^rivaini 
AnglRi^  sont  contemporains,  et  enr^dstrent  les  ^vdnemens  ann^e  par  &im6e,  tandis  ame 
le  premUn*  historien  des  Normands  iTett  yeou  qu'  aprds  plus  d'on  siecle,  et  qoe  I'afidit^ 
,%TCDgk)  avec  laqoelle  il  accueille  toot  ce  qui  peut  flatter  la  Tanit^  oationale  rend  biea 
suspectes  toutcs  scs  assertions  de  ce  genre?* 

"  •  On  gaining  possession  of  this  aty,  tbe  conqueror  took  for  his  mistress  (ib  mis) 
*l*opa,  the  daughter  of  Count  Berenger.  He  sieparated  firom  her  before  his  union  wiCh 
the  princess  Giselle. 

t  like  all  the  writers  of  the  period,  Wace  attributes  this  temporary  success  over  the 
Normans,  not  so  much  to  the  bravery  of  the  French,  as  to  the  miraculous  influence  oC 
a  eertidn  nameless  reh'c : 

"  De  la  SalDt«  Kmite  kela  Dame  tcsU 
Ki  mere  e  vierge  fu  quant  de  lie  Dez  naski. 
Oot  Rou  81  grant  poor,  e  tant  s*en  esbahi 
ITi  osa  arester,  vers  sis  nis  tost  s'enfui: 
£  come  ploseors  distrent  la  veue  perdi ; 
Mes  tost  la  recovra,  et  asez  tost  gari.** 
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tial  to  arrest,  for  any  considerable  time,  their  victorioos  career. 
It  was  soon  forgotten  amidst  continually  increasing  triumphs** 

To  enter  even  into  a  general  view  of  the  military  achievements 
of  the  two  contending  parties,  and  to  trace  the  progr^ive  ftuo- 
cesses  of  Rollo,  must  be  left  to  the  historian.  Here  it  is  snffir 
cient  to  observe  that  Flanders,  Britanny,  and  other  provinces,  felt 
the  resistless  force  of  his  arms ;  that  his  excesses  equalled  in  atro^ 
city  those  of  his  predecessor,  though  flattery  has  endeavoured  to 
palliate  or  conceal  them;  and  that  wherever  he  presented  himself, 
the  people  fled,  the  monks  scampering  away  as  usual  with  Aetr 
relics.  At  length  Charles  the  Simple,  convinced  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  prolonging  the  struggle  with  success,  and  wearied  out  by 
the  representations  and  even  reproaches  of  his  subjects,  who  were 
clamorous  for  peace,  convoked  an  assembly  of  bishops  and  barons, 
to  deliberate  on  the  best  means  of  securing  it.  RoUo  had  already 
consolidated  his  government  at  Rouen,  had  made  it  the  capit^ 
of  his  states,  had  been  acknowledged  supreme  head  not  only  by 
the  conquered  inhabitants,  but  b^  the  chiefs  whom  he  had  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  all  his  enterprises ;  and  by  grants  of  land  and 
certain  feudatory  privileges  to  his  followers,  had  bound  tbem 
firmly  to  his  interests.    As  Francon,  the  archbbhop.  we  have  be- 

.fore  mentioned,  had  ever  been  on  good  terms  with  his  temporal 
bead,  he  was,  at  the  solicitation  of  Charles,  prevailed  on  to  offer 

-suitable  proposals   to  Rollo.    The  monarch  engaged  to  con- 

^nn  the  latter  in  bis  possession  of  Neustria,  if  he  would  do 
homage  for  that  province,  and  make  his  peace  with  France :  nay, 

•more,  if  he  would  abjure  paganism,  and  enter  into  the  Christian 

f  The  successes  of  the  Noruians  will  not  appear  so  iDcredible,  if  the  relations  giren 
'  of  their  physical  streagth  have  an^  Ibundatiofi  in  trotli.  Thus  it  is  said  of  Van/lm, 
whom  bis  oouutr^meu  in  Italy  made  their  leader,  that  he  was  **  homme  d'an  m6rhe 
.  accompli  pour  le  poste  auquel  on  Televoit:  il  avoit  surtout  une  force  de  corps  preaqoe 
miraculeuse.  On  rapporte  de  lul  qu'^nt  encore  en  Normandie,  il  arracha  une  cherre 
de  la  gueule  d'un  loup,  et  que  ce  loup  entrant  en  fureur,  parcequ'on  lui  dtoit  sa  pfoje. 
Turstin  le  prit  a  pleiues  mainii,  et  le  jetta  coutre  an  mur  aussi  ais6ment  que  si  c*eAt  m 
•un  petit  chien."---Oui/.  Gem.  Hist,  Nor.  lib.  vii.  as  quoted  hy  the  author  of  the  "  Ub- 
toire  de  I'Origiue  du  Ro^aume-de  Sicile  et  de  Naples,"  Paris,  1701. 
The  last-named  autliorhas  anotlier  anecdote,  which  exhibits  the  bodily  powers  of  the 
,  Normans  in  a  strosger  light.  When  the  Greeks  sent  an  envoy  to  threaten  the  adven- 
turous warriors  with  utter  destruction,  if  they  did  not  instantly  forsake  the  Italian  ter* 
ritory,  "  Un  d'eux  nomra^  Tudextifera,  qui  6toit  extraordinairement  robnste,  cousida- 
ant  (e  cheval  de  I'envoy^  des  Grecs,  flatta  d'abord  cet  animal  qui  6tait  tres  bieu  Cut,  en 
lui  passant  la  main  le  long  du  corps,  puis  subitement  lui  dechargea  sur  la  i^  on  epom- 
vantable  coup  de  poing  qui  le  renversa  par  terre.  Le  cavalier  fSt  avec  son  cheval  uoe 
colebute  dont  il  fdt  tout  hors  de  lui.  II  n'avoit  pourtant  point  d*autre  mal  que  la 
peur  *,  mais  elle  i^i  extreme.  Quelque  envie  de  rire  qu'en  eussent  les  spectateors,  ils 
b'empress^nt  i  le  relever;  et  quand  11  flit  revenn  a  lui,  on  lui  ftt  present  pour  le  con- 
soler, d'un  autre  beau  cheval  au  lieu  du  sicn.  Cependant  on  n*6toit  pas  Acb^  d'avoir 
fait  comprendre  au  hcraut-d*arroes,  qu'un  seul  Norroand  valoit  un  grand  nombic  de 
Orccs.'*— p.  48. 
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Clrarcfa,  be  was  offered  the  hand  of  Charies's  illegitimate  daugh- 
ter, the  princess  Giselle.  He  objected  to  the  sterile  condition  of 
the  province,  (sterility,  however,  which  had  been  chiefly  occasioned 
by  the  continued  ravages  of  his  countrymen,)  and  probably  thought 
little  of  the  French  king's  generosity  in  confirming  him  in  the 
possession  of  what  could  not  be  wrested  from  him.  To  pacify 
him,  Britanny  was  added,  and,  it  is  said,  a  part  of  Flanders.  He 
then  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  terms  proposed ;  and  the 
^contracting  parties  accordingly  met  at  St.  Clair-sur-Epte,  A.  D. 
912»  There  the  cession  of  the  provinces  by  the  king  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Gallic  nobles  and  prelates,  and  there  Rollo  swore 
fesdty  to  his  future  father-in-law.*  He  was  soon  after  baptized 
by  the  Archbishop,  and  named  Robert, — a  name,  however^  which 
is  never  applied  to  him  by  historians.  He  signalized  his  conver- 
sion (which  was  doubtless  sincere)  by  munificent  gifts  to  the 
church.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he  threw  off  his  habit  as  a 
neophyte,  and  received  the  hand  of  the  fair  Giselle.  Many  of 
his  chiefs  submitted  to  baptism  at  the  same  time,  and  the  example 
was  soon  followed  by  all  his  pagan  subjects. 

Thus  did  a  fierce  and  obscure  pirate  obtain  by  his  sword 
acknowledged  possession  of  a  fine  territory,  and  compel  the 
King  of  France  not  only  to  confirm  it  to  him,  but  also  to  admit 
him  by  marriage  into  the  imperial  house  of  Charlemagne.  His 
conquests  appear  to  have  been  as  slowly  as  they  were  securely 
made.  More  than  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  his  arrival  on 
the  coaat,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  he  seems  to  have 
been  fully  occupied  in  establishing  his  government,  and  in  con- 
ciliating the  good  will  of  both  conquerors  and  conquered.  To 
the  latter  he  left  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  in 
other  matters  he  showed  a  policy  which  cannot  but  surprise  us  in 
a  barbarous  sea-king.  His  regulations  for  the  security  and  ad- 
ministration of  his  states  exhibited  a  prudence,  and  even  a  corn** 
prehensiveness  of  mind,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most 
pc^hed  prince.  To  defend  himself  and  his  subjects  against  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies,  he  covered  his  dominions  with  strong  forts, 
which  he  filled  with  veteran  troops ;  and  his  long  military  experi- 
ence widi  his  enemies,  taught  him  the  advantages  of  civilized 
warfare,  and  rendered  him  anxious  to  accustom  his  followers  to 


'  *  A  lodicroiis  incident  is  said  by  Wace  and  others  to  have  occurred  at  this  celebrated 
mtervievr.  Rollo,  on  becoming  a  feodatoiy  of  the  French  crown,  was  required,  In  con- 
formi^  with  general  usage,  to  kiss  the  tomi  of  his  superior  lord ;  but  he  refused  to  stoof> 
to  what  he  esteemed  so  great  a  degradation :  ^et  as  the  horoase  could  not  be  dispensed 
with,  be  ordered  one  of  bis  warriors  to  perform  it  for  him.  The  latter,  as  proud  as  bis 
chief,  tnatead  of  stooping  to  the  royal  foot,  raised  it  so  high,  that  the  poor  monarch  felk 
to  tlie  ground,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  assembly. 
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regiihr  disdpline.  From  ongovenMUe  pireles  be  fmnv&fteA  tbeni' 
into  obedient  sotdSers.  After  bis  baptism  be  rendered  bimself 
still  more  popular.  To  bis  own  countrymen,  as  we  bare  before 
observed,  be  distributed  hnds  and  certain  sei^norial  rights ;  and 
the  tribute  which  he  exatted  from  the  original  inhabitants  was  far 
from  severe.  To  both  he  granted  privileges  which  were  not  at 
that  time  enjoyed  in  any  other  part  of  France,  and  he  thereby  held 
out  encouragement  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces to  settle  in  Normandy.*  To  repair  tfie  ravages  mkh 
daring  so  many  years  had  been  committ^  in  that  and  the  odier 
prnvinces  obedient  to  his  sway,  he  devoted  no  small  share  of  his 
attention  to  agricnlttiTe;  and  such  were  the  effects  of  his  prv^ 
dence  in  this  respect,  that  die  face  of  the  whole  country  was  gra- 
dually transformed  from  comparative  barrenness  to  smiling  ferti- 
Kly.  To  evince  his  devotion  to  his  newly  adopted  religion,  he 
built  more  churches  and  monasteries  than  be  had  ever  destroyed ; 
yet  he  limited  the  immunities  of^  the  clergy,  and  rendered  then 
dependent  on  him  as  their  temporal  head.  He  established  a 
rigorous  system  of  internal  administration,  and  showed  a  great 
yet  necessary  severity  in  his  judicial  capacity.  He  punished  theft 
with  peculiar  rigour.  That  one  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
plnnder,  and  who  owed  his  present  elevation  to  the  swords  of 
professed  robbers,  should  display  such  severity  in  protecting  the 
ri^ts  of  property,  may  seem  strange;  but  even  tmeves  must  be 
honest  with  each  other,  and  among  die  most  lawless  of  this  class, 
he  who  robs  his  comrade  cannot  escape  unpunished.  By  Rollo's 
regulations,  the  punishment  was  proportioned  to  the  offieSiice :  the 
culprit  was  senteiM^d  to  lose  his  hand,  his  foot,  hm  eyes,  or  even 
his  life,  according  to  the  turpitude  of  his  erime.  Such  was  the 
dread  inspired  by  the  duke's  activity,  and  by  the  examples  which 
he  made  of  some  notorious  ofienders,  that  thefts  were  ahnost  un- 
known. It  is  said  that  he  suspended  a  very  valuable  gold  chain 
from  the  branch  of  an  oak  which  crew  on  the  borders  of  a  lake 
near  Rouen,  and  though  the  glittering  temptation  remained  there 
A  whdie  year,  no  one  presumed  to  touch  it.  Ornaments  of  the 
same  pre^ous  metal  are  also  reported  to  have  been  suspended 
from  the  ttoBses  on  the  highways,  and  to  have  been  considered  as 
nacred  as  if  they  had  been  preserved  in  a  church.  Waee  tells  us 
that  the  peasantry  were  directed  not  to  remove  their  agricultural 

*  Tlie  goTernment  Mtnblished  bj  Rollo,  howerer,  wm  a  sort  of  military  artstecracr, 
ivbere  the  great  body  of  th«  peopla  had  ftttle  or  no  aathoriCy  dither  in  raakhig  or  m 
imtlfying  Imvs.  SlIU  they  were  niled  with  great  equity  to  long  aa  the  Noman  dokes 
reniMBed  ia  the  country ;  but  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  the  English  throne,  the 
frudal  baront,  having  no  superior  at  hand  to  watch  their  conduct,  committed  many 
excesses. 
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from  the  fields  ekker  iky  or  nighty  aad  that  if  any  nf 
tlieae  wvse  nHMing,  and  ike  thief  remained  undiseoveredy  the  duke 
•Bga^ed  to  make  good  the  k>8t  out  of  his  own  revenue*  This 
{Mohibitioa  gi»Fe  rise  to  the  following  story,  which  we  abridge 
from  our  author: — Ajpeasant  of  Long  Paon  had  a  wife  who  was 
coned  with  a  piopensity  to  stealing,  and  who  never  failed  to  Imy 
her  hands  on  whatever  she  could  idbstract  without  risk  of  detnc- 
timu  One  day  after  labouring  as  usualin  the  field  until  the  hour 
of  dinoar»  he  returned  to  his  hostel.     In  obedience  to  the  recent 

ErohilHtioDy  he  paid  no  attention  to  his  instmmentB  of  labour^  for 
e  knew  that  if  they  weve  lost,  either  die  duke  would  cause  .tham 
to  be  leslored,  or  make  him  fuH  compensatioa.  During  dinner 
the  vrife  stale  the  pkmgh-share,  and  hid  it.  On  his  return  ta  the 
field  lie  perceived  what  was  missing.  He  interrogated  his  wife 
aJbonI  it,  but  she  protested  her  total  ignorance  of  the  nsatter. 
After  vainly  endeavouring  to  find  it,  he  applied  tQ  the  duke»  who 
iauBediately  gave  him  five  sous  as  an  eqmvaleat*  He  came  bai;k 
to  hie  house,  showed  the  money  which  had  been  givea  him«aad 
bis  wife  then  congratulated  him  on  his  possessing  both  money  and 
plougfa-ehare.  She  showed  him  where  she  had  concealed  it,  and 
thoa  readered  him  an  accessory  to  the  crime.  A  strict  scrutiny, 
howler,  soon  took  place  into  dbe transaction;  many  of  hi»nei^ 
hours  were,  like  him  and  his  wife»  brought  befere  the  judical 
aathovitiea  at  Rouen;  and  the  ordeal  of  fire  and  water  waaso 
efiectually  applied,  that  the  true  delinquent  was  discovered.  She 
eonfeaaed  the  wh<de  affur.  Her  husband  having  been  asked  by 
die  dake,  whether,  since  she  became  united  to  him,  she  had.  bean 
f^ven  to  dishonest  practices,  the  peasant  acknowledged  that  she 
bid*  "  Then,''  replied  the  duke«  "  thou  hast  pronounced  ^y 
doom.  Between  hui  who  commits  and  him  who  conceals  a  rob- 
bery diere  is  no  distinction.''  Both  the  wife  and  her  hasbiiad 
were  accordingly  hnag» 

At  length,  about  A.  D.  027*  BoUo,  worn  oat  withage.and  m* 
firmities,  resigned  the  government  into  the  hands  of  hia  son, 
William  Long-Sword,  whose  moUier  was  not  Giselle,  but  Popa» 
the  daughter  of  Count  Berenger.  Though  the  young  prince  waa 
therefore  illegitimate,  little  or  no  disgrace  was  attached  to  such 
an  origin;  because  in  thepe  days  nothing  was  more  common  than 
for  a  prince  to  take  as  his  mistress  a  maiden  even  of  the  proudest 
descent.  He  might  subsequently  marry  her,  and  thereb]^  legiti- 
matize her  offspring;  and  even  if  he  did  not,  little  distinction  was 
usually  made  between  children  bom  in  concubinage  and  those  in 
holy  wediockv  Giselle,  however,  had  no  offspring,  and  after  her 
death  RoHo  took  his  old  mistress,  Pop%i,  to  wife.    He  is  sop- 
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posed^  to  have  ^nrvi?ed  the  rengofttion  of  his  ducal  dignilj  About 
five  years.  He  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Rouea. 
•  From  the  death  of  Kollo  to  the  Norman  conquest  there  is  little 
that  would  interest  the  reader, — th^re  is  little  noKH-e  than  a  mi- 
nutely tedious  account  of  tl^  wars  in  which  the  Norman  dukes 
were  engaged  with  the  kings  of  France^  or  with  the  almost  equally 
powerful  feudal  barons,  in  their  vicinity.  William  Long-Sword 
was  basely  assassinated  in  943  by  Arnoul,  Count  of  Flanders, 
who  had  invited  him  to  an  interview  on  an  island  in  the  river 
Somme.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard  I»»  who,  after  a 
whole  life  of  warfare  died  in  996.  His  son  and  successor 
Richard  11^  commonly  termed  Richard  the  Good,  was  the  first 
Norman  duke  who  maintained  any  relations  with  our  kings.  His 
sister  Enmia  was  the  wife  of  Ethelred  II.,  and  he  was  eventually 
of  considerable  assistance  in  restoring  that  weak  monarch. to  the 
throne.  That  princess,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  became 
the  wife  of  Canute  the  Great;  and  the  sister  of  this  Danish 
usurper  was  given  to  Richard.  Thb  double  alliance,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  duke  from  repudiating  his  wrife  to  marry  ano- 
tfier.  He  died  in  1026,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard  III., 
who  reigned  only  two  years.  Next  comes  Robert  the  Liberal, 
as  he  is  called  by  his  own  subjects,  but  Robert  the  Devil,  by  his 
en^Ries.  He  went  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  died  at  Nice,  in  Asia 
Minor,  A.  D.  1035.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  illegitimate  son 
William,  the  famous  conqueror  of  England. 

We  did  intend  to  devote  a  few  pages  of  the  present  article  to 
an  event  so  important  as  the  Conquest;  but  in  examining  the 
numerous  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  in  attempting  to  elicit 
the  truth  from  the  conflicting  testimonies  of  the  English  and 
Norman  historians,  we  find  diat  our  materials  are  sufEiciently 
copious  to  form  an  article  of  themselves.  Great  as  is  the  light 
recently  thrown  on  that  subject  by  the  industry  of  Turner,  the 
acute  investigation  of  Lingard,  and  the  unwearied  research  of 
Thierri,  we  are  far  from  thinking  it  exhausted,  or  finally  set  at 
rest;  and  we  shall  therefore  probably  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
reverting  to  it. 

.  If  we  were  to  examine  the  Roman  de  Rou  by  the  received 
canons  of  poetry,  it  would  be  found  to  possess  little  dsum  to  our 
notice.  Wace  is  the  veriest  rhymer  that  the  middle  ages  ever 
•produced.  Not  one  spark  of  the  poetic  fire  is  to  be  found  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  .  long  metrical  history, — not  a 
single  image  which  has  been  consecrated  to  the  tuneful  art.  This 
may  appear  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  the  Latin  Poets 
were  not  unknown  to  the  rhymers  of  that  period.  Many  of  them, 
and  Wace  probably  among  the  rest,  were  familiar  with  Virgil; 
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and  we  ilKmld' nttturdlly  have  expected  that- they  would  have^ 
cai^ht  somelhii^  of  his  spirit.  The  coldest  bodies  are  heated  by 
ao  approach  to  fire,  and  the  mantle  of  poetic  ioftpiradon  gene- 
raOy  &lk  on  him  who  assiduously  worships  the  muses.  Yet 
erents  which  would  have  Avrapt  in  enthusiasm  one  of  the  genuine 
sons  of  song,  are  related  in  a  tone  so  lifeless,  that  we  are  con- 
stnuned  to  account  for  it  by  that  chilling  apathy,  and  sluggish- 
ness of  feeling,  which  a  cloistered  life  seldom  fails  to  inspire. 
Hence  the  merit  of  Wace  must  be  estimated  by  another  standard. 
Destitate  as  he  was  of  all  taste,  credulous  as  he  frequently  shows 
himself  to  be,  and  numerous  as  are  the  errors  into  which  he  has^ 
iaHeii,  yet  he  gives  us  useful,  and  sometimes  curious  information, 
not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  To  the  philologist  also,  his  book 
caoDOFt  fail  to  be  acceptable :  it  is  in  this  respect  invaluable.  Nor 
will  it  be  less  agreeable  to  the  philosopher,  who  loves  to  contem- 
plate die  manners  and  opinions  of  ages, — to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  human  intellect  from  its  first  feeble  steps  to  its  most  majestic 
and  triumphant  march.  To  us  the  legends  which  Wace  has  pre- 
seired  are  among  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  work ;  and, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  they  will  prove  so  to  the  reader.  We  ex- 
tract the  two  following,  both  of  which  relate  to  Richard  the  Good.. 
We  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  manner  of  the  author,  but 
when  he  becomes  too  fatiguing  by  his  repetitions,  (and  he  is  often 
so,)  we  are  compelled  to  curtail  him. 

"  Richard  rambled  about  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  though  be 
met  with  many  fantoms,  he  was  never  afraid  of  them.  As  be  was  so 
nuich  abroad  in  the  former  season,  it  was  commonly  reported  that  be 
coold  see  as  well  in  the  dark  as  other  men*  by  day-light.  Whenever 
he  came  to  an  abbey  or  a  church,  he  was  sure  to  stop  and  pray  outside, 
if  be  ooold  not  gain  admis8k>n  within.  One  night,  as  he  was  riding 
aioag,  wrapt  in  meditation,  and  far  ftom  any  attendant,  he  alighted,  ac- 
corduig  to  custom,  before  a  church,  fastened  bis  horse  at  the  door,  and 
webt  in  to  pray.  He  passed  by  a  coffin  which  lay  on  a  bier,  threw  his 
gloves  qp  a  reading-desk  in  the  chair,  knelt  before  the  altar,  kissed  the 
eutb,  and  commenced  bis  devotions.  He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  he 
heard  a  strange  noise  proceeding  from  the  bier  behind  him.  He  turned 
rooad  (for  he  feared  nothing  in  the  world)  and  looking  towards  the  place, 
said,  'Whether  thou  art  a  good  or  bad  thing,  lie  still,  and  rest  in  peace  !* 
The  doke  then  proceeded  with  his  prayer,  (whether  it  was  long  or  short 
1  cannot  telJ,)  and  at  the  conclusion  signed  himself  with  the  cross, 

*  Per  hoc  signum  Sancte  Grucis^ 
Libera  me  de  malignis, 
Domine  Deus  salutis.' 

He  then  arose,  and  added, '  Lord  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.' 
He  took  his  sword,  and  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave  the  church,  bdiold. 
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the  itM  «IMd  Mt-Qpvight  «l  the  doov,  txteodiiif  hii  kng  Wtts  us  tf^ 
wixe  Kkhtard,  aad  prevaot  hk  itepartme  I  The  hilter  drew  Im  vword, 
cut  the  figwe  downthe  centre,  aod  teat  H  thnwgh  the  bier^  wbeUuvr 
it  cvied  out  or  not  {  do  BOt  know.  When  Richanl  caofie  to  bi«  hoiM 
outside  the  door»  he  perceived  thtX  be  had  forgotten  his  gloves,  and  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  lose  them,  he  returned  into  the  chancel  for  them.  Few 
men  would  have  done  as  much.  Wherefore  he  caused  it  to  be  pro- 
claimed both  in  the  churches  and  at  the  market-places,  that  in  future  no 
corpse  should  fee  left  alone  until  it  was  buried.** — tom.  i.  p.  278 — 281.* 

The  following  is  still  miore  amusing.  Nothing  can  be  more 
edifying  than  t;he  dispute  of  the  devil  and  the  angel,  a  dispute  in 
which  Wace  appears  to  have  exhibited  the  whole  of  hia  theologi- 
cal learning. 

^*  Ano&er  adventure  happened  to  the  duke,  which  made  people 
WQiider>  and  which  would  not  easily  be  believed  were  it  not  so  well 
known.  I  have  heard  it  from  many,  who  had  in  like  manner  heard  it 
from  their  forefathers  $  but  often  through  carelessness,  idleness,  or  igno- 
rance, many  a  good  tale  is  not  committed  to  vniting,  though  it  would 

*  The  philological  stodent  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  the  original  of  the  aboTe 
legend.  After  observing  diat  Richard  was  mach  attached  both  to  tfie  clergy  and  the 
kwghti»  oinr  author  coatinaet : 


'  Par  anlt  arroot  conw  par  jor* 
Unkes  de  rien  ne  oat  poor; 
Maint  fantosme  yit  e  trova, 
tJnkes  de  rien  ne  s'esfr^ ; 
Par  nule  rienz  ke  il  T^ist, 
Ke  Bvit  Be  jor  poor  nel  prist. 
Far  oeo  W  erroat  par  noit  lan^ 
Aloent  la  gant  de  li  disant 
K'aotresi  der  par  unit  v^t» 
Cum  nal  altre  par  jor  iaseit 
Custanie  aveit  quant  il  errout, 
A  chasoon  Boatter  k%  trmraot^ 
Se  U  posit,  dsd^na  entvoat; 
Se  il  ne  poeit,  de  ibrs  oroai 
Une  nuit  viiit  &  an  mustier, 
Orer  volelt  d  Dex  priar ; 
Luing  de  sa  gent  uoat  peasant, 
Aneie  alootnt  at  avant 
Sun  cheval  areigna  de  fors. 
Dedenz  trava  en  biere  on  con. 
Juste  la  biere  avant  passa, 
Bevant  I'aotel  s'&genuilla, 
Sur  an  leitram  lis  gans  geta, 
Mes  al  pactif  leanbiia, 
Beisa  la  terra,  si  ora. 
Unkes  de  riena  ne  s'erfr^a ; 
N'i  aveit  gaires  demar€, 
Ni  gaires  n't  aveit  est6y 
Kant  al  mostier  oi  ariere 
Moveir  li  core,  cruistre  la  biere, 
Tuma  sei  pur  li  cors  v6ir : 
Ots  tef,  diit*il,  ne  te  movehr, 


8a  tu.ca  boae  a  wf^J^^Mm, 
Gis  tei  en  pai<»  si  te  repose. 
Dane  a  li  Quens  s'urison  dite, 
Ne  sai  se  fb  grant  a  pedte, 
PaJz  dist,  kaut  il  seigna  sun  vis : 
Far  hac  tigmm  SMtete  Cmcts, 

Domme  Deutaahuii, 
Al  returner  d'iluec  dist  tant: 
Dez,  en  tes  mains  m'alme  cuniant. 
S'esp^  prist,  81  s'en  tnma, 
£  li  daables  sai  drescha, 
En^uatre  Tos  in  en  estaat, 
Braa  estendos  estut  devant, 
Came  s^il  vousist  Richart  prendre, 
£t  IMessue  de  Tas  desfeodre, 
E  Richart  a  li  brand  saolU6, 
Lebu  liaparmitreBcha^; 
A  travers  la  biere  Tabati, 
Ne  sai  s*il  fist  noise  ne  cri« 
Al  cheval  ert  Richart  veno, 
Del  cemetiere  ert  fors  iessu, 
Kant  de  ses  gans  II  reaembca; 
Nes  vQut  leissiec>  si  relama; 
£1  chancel  vint,  ses  eanc  reprist« 
Maint  hoem  i  a  ja  nl  venist* 
As  igllses  fijt  cumander, 
Et  as  marchies  dire  d  crier 
Ke  men  al  ait  cors  sol  gaf  rpi 
De  si  ke  kel'  en  Tait  enfoi." 

Tom.  I.  p.  478—481. 
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Vtry  cttterlifaiiiig.    At  lfe«t  time  tlMte  wm  a  wifti4alaB  who  wM 
'  a  pgcpcji  noDk,  aod  oBt  of  good  fqport :  Kal  ike  isore  •  man 
tke^  nore  tiM  defM  anaiilt*  bha>  and  wat^hestbe  more  far 
■OB  to  tompt  him.    S»  it  buppeaed  lo  tbe  McriBlaB.    One  day^  so 
^  4evil  "iroiikl  bave  it,  at  lie  was  pasaipg  bf  tke  cburch  about  hk  busi« 
Best,  be  saw  a  marvellous  fine  woman,  aoid  ^  desperately  in  love  widi 
bcr :  bis  passion  knows  no  bounds;  be  must  die  if  be  cannot  bave  her; 
so  be  will  leaTS  nothing  undone  to  oome  at  bis^  end.     He  talked  to  her 
•o  rnucb^  and  made  ber  so  many  promises^  tbat  tbe  hxt  dame  at  last  ap- 
pointed a  teeeting  in  tbe  evening  at  her  own  bouse.     She  tdd  him  tbat 
be  roust  pass  over  a  narrow  bridge^  or  rather  plank^  which  lay  across  the 
river  Robec^  tbat  there  was  no  oiber  way^  and  tbat  she  could  not  be 
spoken  wkh  anywhere  else.    When  night  eame^  and  tbe  other  monks 
were  a^eep,  tbe  sacristan  grew  impatient  to  be  gone.     He  wanted  no 
eampaiiion,  so  be  went  alone  to  tbe  bridge^  and  ventured  on  it.  Whether 
be  stumbled,  or  slipped,  or  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  1  cannot  tell,  but  be 
feU  into  the  water  and  was  drowned.    As  soon  as  bis  seul  left  the  body, 
tbe  devil  seized  it»  and  was  posting  away  with  it  to  belt,  when  an  angd 
met  bim,  mid  strove  with  him  which  of  them  should  possess  it ;  where*- 
fbre  a  great  dispute  rose  between  them,  each  giving  a  reason  in  support 
of  hie  claim.    Says  the  devil, '  Thou  dost  me  wrong  in  seeking  to  deprive 
me  ei  tbe  soul  I  am  carrying  5  dost  thou  not  know  that  every  soul  taken 
bi  sin  is  mine  ?    This  was  in  a  wicked  way,  and  in  a  widied  way  I  bave 
seised  iti     Noiw  tbe  Scripture  itself  says.  As  I  find  thee,  3&  wM  I  Ju^ 
tiee.     {Where  m  this  passage  to  he  found,  Mmstre  Wacef]    This  monk 
i  fomd  in  erO,  of  which  the  business  be  was  about  is  a  sufficient  proof, 
and  there  needs  no  other.'    Replies  the  angel, '  Hold  thy  peace  !  it  sbdl 
not  be  so.     Tbe  monk  led  a  good  life  in  his  abbey,  be  conducted  himself 
well  and  faithfully,  and  no  one  ever  saw  ill  io  him*    The  Scripture 
saith  that  which  is  reasonable  and  right.  Every  §ood  work  shall  be 
rewarded^  and  every  evil  one  punished.    Then  this  monk  ought  to  be  re* 
warded  for  tbe  good  we  know  he  has  done  5  but  how  could  that  be  if  he 
were  su|RBf«d  to  be  damned  ?    He  had  not  committed  any  sin  when  thou 
didst  take  and  condemn  bim.    Howbeit  he  had  left  the  abbey,  and  did 
come  to  tbe  bridge,  he  might  bave  turned  back  if  be  bad  not  falka  hito 
the  river>  ayid  he  ought  not  to  be  so  mnch  punished  ior  a  sin  mfaicb  be 
pever  committed.    For  bis  foolish  intention  only  tbou  condemoest  bim, 
and  in  tbat  thou  art  wrong,     l/et  the  soul  alone ;  and  as  far  the  strife 
betwixt  me  and  thee,  let  us  both  go  to  Duke  Richard,  and  abide  by  bis 
opinion.     Neither  side  will  then  have  any  reason  to  complain ;  he  will 
decide  honestly  and  wisely,  for  false  judgment  is  not  to  be  found  in  him. 
To  what  be  says  we  will  both  submu  without  any  more  dispute.*     Says 
the  devil,  '  I  consent  to  it,  and  let  the  soul  remain  between  us.'    They 
immediately  went  to  Richard's  chamber,  who  was  then  in  bed.    He  had 
been  asleep,  but  just  then  be  was  awaJie,  and  reflecting  about  divers 
things.     Tbey  relaled  to  bim  bow  tbe  monk  had  left  his  monasteiy  on 
an  evil  errand,  bow  be  bad  fallen  from  the  bridge  and  been  drowned 
without  doing  eril.    They  desired  him  to  jnc^e  which  of  tbera  sbonld 
take  possession  of  the  soi^.    Answers  RicharcU  briefly, '  Q9  imm^iately 
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and  rat«eve  tbe  aouVto  the  bo4y$  kl  liitt  tken  be  placed  on  Hm  JN^idge^ 
on  the  very  spot  from  which  lie  tunnbledy  aad  if  he  adnuioes  one  foot, 
nay,  ever  so  little,  let  Nick  go  and  take  him  an^y  without  hindcance; 
but  if  the  monk  turot  back,  kt  him  do  so  unmolested/  Neither  could 
say  nittf  to  this  decision;  so  they  did  as  he  had  said.  The  soul  was  re- 
turned, to  the  body,  tbe  body  restored  to  life,  and  the  monk  placed  on 
tbe  very  part  of  the  bridge  whence  he  had  fallen.  As  soon  as  the  poor 
fellow  perceived  that  he  was  standing  upright  on  the  bridge,  he  ran  back 
as  quickly  as  if  he  had  trod  on  a  mSke  5  he  did  not  even  stay  to  bid  tbe 
devil  and  the  angel  good  bye.  On  his  reaching  the  abbev,  he  shook  his 
wet  clothes,  and  crept  into  a  comer.  He  was  still  terrified  at  tbe  thought 
of  death,  and  he  could  not  well  say  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  The 
next  morning,  Richard  went  to  the  abbey*church  to  pray;  all  the  monks 
of  the  convent  were  met  together,  and  he  inquired  for  a  certain  one 
sxaaag  them.  The  brother  came  forward  in  a  piteous  plight;  his  clothes 
dripping  with  water,  for  he  had  not  had  time  to  dry  them.  The  duke 
caused  him  to  be  brought  before  the  abbot.  '  Bsother,'  says  Richard, 
'  what  think  you  now  f  how  came  you  to  be  taken  ?  Take  care  another 
.time  when  you  pass  over  the  bridge.  Tell  the  abbot  truly  what  you  have 
seen  to-night.'  The  monk  blushed,  and  was  ashamed  in  the  presence  of 
his  superior  and  the  duke.  He  confessed  all — ^how  he  went,  how  be 
perished,  how  the  devil  had  deceived  him,  and  how  the  duke  had  ddi- 
vered  him ;  he  related  the  whole  matter,  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
noble  Richard.  Thus  was  the  thing  noised  abroad,  and  its  eertainty 
establidied.  Long  after  it  took  place,  this  saying  became  a  proverb  in 
Normandy,  '  Sir  monk,  go  gently,  and  take  care  of  yourself  when  you 
pass  over  the  bridge'  '*— tom.  L  p.  281—288. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  interesting  work,  without  ex- 
pressing our  almost  unqualified  approbation  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  edited.  Not  satisfied  with  his  own  respectable 
acquaintance  with  the  language  atid  literature  of  Normandy, 
M.  Pluquet  has  been  at  great  pains  to  procure  the  assistance  of 
several  able  coadjutors,  such  as  M6on,  Langlois,  Hjlander, 
Henault,  Le  Prevost,  and  others.  Hence,  not  only  has  tibe  most 
acmpulous  attention  been  paid  to  die  text,  which  has  been  ren- 
4ler^  as  faultless  as  it  probably  ever  can  be,  by  a  careful  collation 
of  the  best  MSS.  in  France,  and  of  our  own  excellent  one  in  the 
British  Museum;  but  numerous  and  most  valuable  notes  have 
been  added,  to  illustrate  the  darker  passages,  and  to  confirm  or 
weaken  the  testimony  of  Wace,  by  comparing  him  with  other  con- 
temporary historians.  Where  any  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  true 
meaning  in  the  text,  tbe  variations  have  been  given  in  the  notes, 
and  the  reader  is  thereby  enabled  to  select  one  for  himself.  The 
more  barbarous  words  are  explained  by  corresponding  ones  in 
modem  Freneh,  yet  we  do  not  approve  of  their  being  inserted 
among  the  notes  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  Tbe  same  word  fre- 
quently occnrs,yet  its  signification  is  seldom  given  more  than  once. 
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No  reader  can  be  expected.to  potseBs  a  memory  so  tmacioiiSy  «i 
to  enable  him  to  recollect  the  meaning  of  a  woid  whkh  occurred 
perhapa  one  hundred  pages  before;  and  he  will  be  equally  at  a 
losa  nvhere  to  look  for  it.  Had  such  words  been  alphabeticaUy  ar- 
ranged at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  this  inconvenience  would 
have  been  avoided.  Roquefort  has  published  a  copious  Gtossaire 
de  la  Langue  Romaine,  which,  however,  is  of  little  use  in  reading 
the  old  Norman  writers.  It  is  ill-digest^,  it  abounds  with  glaring 
mistakes,  and  is  still  more  censurable  from  its  omissions  ^  eveQ 
the  most  necessary  words.  Hence,  we  hope,  that  in  a  future  edi- 
tion^ Pltt^uet  will  adopt  the  plan  we  have  v^itured  lo  reconuttend. 


Abt.  IV. — Des  Imtitutions  Judidaires  de  rAugleterrecamparees 
avee  celles  de  la  France,  et  de  quelques  autres  etats  anaetu  et 
moderties.  Par  Joseph  Rey  de  Grenoble,  Avocat^  Anciea 
Magistrat.  £  tom.  8vo.  Paris*  1826. 
The  celebrated  mission  of  M.  Cottu,  and  the  publicatipn  of  his 
work  containing  the  result  of  that  mission,  form  an  epoch  in  iik^ 
annals  of  modem  legislation,  to  which  we  at  present  refer  pqly 
on  account  of  its  visible  effe<^  in  the  production  of  nui^erous 
tr^tises,  having  more  or  less  for  their  object  the  laudable  purpose 
of  comparison  between  the  institutions  of  France  and  ^  those  of 
oar  own  country,  with  a  view  to  mutual  improvement.  In  this 
career  of  national  advancement,  it  is  true  that  we  have  hitherto 
suffered  our  more  lively  neighbours  to  run  over  the  course  with- 
out much  endeavour  to  rival  them.  The  name  of  Bentham,  illus- 
trious as  it  is,  in  spite  of  the  many  strange  peculiarities  which 
intercept  its  brightness,  stands  almost  alone  in  our  list,  and  hardly 
to  be  regarded  as  ours,  belonging,  as  it  pre-eminently  does,  to  the 
world  at  large.*     It  may  be  thought  by  no  means  difficult  to  find 

•  We  shoold  be  sorry  to  be  understood  in  too  exclusive  a  sense.  Mr.  Hamphrejrs, 
in  his  ndoable  work  on  the  Law  of  Real  Property,  has  drawn  amply  from  the  stores 
«f  fab  acquaintance  with  the  systems  of  other  nations;  and  Mr.  MilJer,  in  a  work  em- 
bracing a  far  more  extensive  range  of  objects,  and  which  has  not  yet  received  so  much 
pablic  notice  as  the  utility  of  many  of  its  suggestions  deserves,  evinces  much  of  the 
same  famdablepowerand  disposition  to  generalise,  by  resorting  to  tlie  first  principles  of 
Ittisktion.  The  more  recent  author  of  some  Letters  respecting  the  Coart  of  Cliaucerjf « 
who  has  thought  fit,  for  no  reason  that  we  are  able  to  imagine,  to  disguise  his  lenti- 
ments  in  French  words  engrafted  on  Englbb  Idiom,  has  contrived,  in  making  a  great 
display  of  extensive  reading,  French,  Carman,  Italian,  to  lose  sight  of  the  only  ose- 
fill  obiect  of  stady,  and  writes  himself  "  Anti-Tribouien,"  with  evidently  very  little 
consideration  of  the  principles  for  or  against  which  he  conceives  himself  to  contend.  We 
are  unwilling  to  speak  slightly  of  a  gentleman,  now  well  known  as  the  author  of  this 
little  vohime,  who  has  amused  us  by  the  lively  spirit  of  many  and  the  good  sense  •f 
others  of  bis  reoiarks ;  but  we  cannot  avoid  saying  so  much  in  the  way  of  ceosune,  fi>r 
the  sake  of  a  description  of  readers  who  are  apt  to  be  awaved  by  shaidows  more  than 
by  substances,  and  to  take  fright  at  words  which,  in  their  imaginary  acceptation,  are 
made  to  signify  something  widely  dlffeient  irom  their  own  obvioas  meoung. 
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the  t!Bu^  o#  this  tomp$insdve  iNKkwardness,  in  tile  efferent  p$lli^ 
tkal  cmufintflsiieefl  <yf  the  Freneh  tiiKl  DnglMi  natioiw;  but  vAteA 
m€  coiHMer  diaA  not  France  alone,  bmt  almost  every  country 
in  Eore^,  fcm  admined  the  necessity  of  some  great  and  ftinda*- 
mental  change  ef  iryBtem,  |yroportioned  in  extent  to  the  extraordi** 
nary  alteraiioits  wluofa  hare  everywhere  taken  place  in  the  forms 
of  vociety,  we  are  led  irresistibly  to  the  inquiry  whedier  diere  is 
anything  in  the  chintK^ter  of  the  British  Constitution,  to  exempt 
k  from  the  common  tot  of  human  establishments,  or  i^hedvef, 
flUttding  in  equal  need  of  correction  widi  others,  it  nev^thcless 
]i068ef(ses  some  coowteracting  force — a  vis  inertim  inherent  in  its 
construction — which  enables  it  to  resist  revolutionary  impulse, 
and  remain  fixed  on  its  own  basis,  however  ill-suited  to  Uie  circum- 
stances by  which  it  is  aetnaWy  suitownded. 
'  Thete  is,  fcowfever,  "a  third  supposition,  |)r6bably  more  accord- 
antto  thetrutfar,  and  which,  without  liie  belief  of  either  unattainable 
perfection,  or  stupid  and  invincible  inactivity,  may  yet  equally  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon  <of  our  Mbitual  aversion  from  tibeor^tical 
refonm.  n^t  Niebuhr  has  so  well  remarked  of  Ae  constitntion 
of  the  great  Roman  Republic  is,  in  part  at  least,  applicable  tb 
that  of  the  British  Bmpire.  We  cannot  indeed  afiect  to  ioritate 
^^^  auatere  frugality  of  those  andent  republicans,  their  mdif- 
Csrence  to  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  weakb;''  but  We  may 
lay  somedain  to  rival  them  in  ^  Che  strict  saboitiination  6f  the 
•people  Vb  IJbe  lavi«,"  **  the  noble  spirit  which  rejected  all  forei^ 
mterfereuee  in  their  civil  comtnotions>  the  wnmpotence  cflaio  Md' 
•timge^  and  yet  the  readings  tffHh  which  everything  unsuitable  in 
'^her  was  altered;**  and  it  is  manifest  that  tbe  more  closely  tMi 
aelf-corrective  faculty  is  interwoven  with  the  very  origin  and 
essence  of  gavemment,  tbe  l«ss  need  will  di^re  be  of  those  greift 
aMd  9weepmg  innovations  which  the  process  of  human  afiain 
renders  occasionally  indispensable  to  institutions  formed  of  less 
pliant  aad  less  easily  convertible  materials. 

Buonaparte's  late  historian,  notwithstanding  tfie  supcfrficial 
nature  of  his  remarks  on  the  legislative  labours  of  the  French 
Ettperor,  is  correct  in  observing  thBt  "  the  manners  and  customs 
of  a  country  make  the  greatest  difference  vrith  respect  to  its  laws, 
and  that  a  system  may  work  well  in  France,  which  in  EnglanH 
VHOidd  be  thought  very  inadequate  to  the  purpose/'  Ahhoi^, 
therefore,  new  codes  of  laws  are  daily  promtrigat^  in  Ae  sof- 
rouliding  nations ;  although  we  see  the  example  of  France  foT- 
iMwad  b^  the  kisgdoas  of  the  Nedierlaada,  by  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
said  Wirtemberg;  iMiongh  we  bi^hcAd  the  sovereigns  of  these 
several  states  vying  \vith  each  other  in  emulation  of  this  the 
brightest  and  *moflt  imperishable  gem  in  Napoleon's  wreaA  ef 
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glofy;  it  by  «a  netas  foUows.^batjwe,  m  fiHglifiyAeii,  am  bouiiA 
10  subject  oitr  veaerable  institutigvA.  to  the  eiqpmnmt  of  ft 
Medea's  kettle^  cnt.  to  begin  the  wprid  anew  in  the  Binet^eath 
oentory  of  the  Chiistiaa  era.  But  stiU  less  i« k  safe. to  rely  on 
our  fancied  eminence  of  station^  or  to  imfigiiie  ourselves  aiiperior  ft> 
tbe  task  of  watching  the  progrens  aiid  fbUowing  the  traces  of  that 
active  spirit  of  improvwient  whidi  has  found  its  way  even  into 
the  councils  of  the  sovereign  pontUf*  At  the  risk  of  being  left 
behind  at  an  iBomeasurable  distance  in  the  raae  of  political  aA- 
wooeaaeBt^  at  behoves  ua  to  eaamiae  ^tnA  the  moiBt  acrupulou 
jealousy  into  every  part  of  the  valued  fahric;  and«  if  ve  wiU 
aiiopt  for  <H»r  mo^o  the  advice  of  the  prophet^  **  stare  super  vias 
antiquas^"  not  to  forget  at  least  the  object  of  the  recommendatioil, 
'*  vmae  qiMeBam  sit  via  reota  et  bote^  et  ambidare  in  ea*"  It  is 
BO  kMigeH*  H  Mficient  answerto  every  denwnd  for  a  revisibn^dw 
system  t^  say  fliat  (aocofdiag  to  die  bttcknied  phraKemfth^histo 
rian  already  leferrsd  ix>,)  **  it  work»  iMitf /'  The  very  clown  in 
Hamlet  would  retort  upon  this  nnsatisfiiGlory  assineanes  by  a^ttp 
mkaa»g,  *'  For  whom  does  it  wark  well2  for  the  suiton,  or  Cor 
the  lawyers?  For  the  pnUio^  or  for  die  civainal?''  And  if  die 
champioa  of  the  existing  system^  thus  questioned,  is  domfiieUed  to 
admit  that  die  expense  and  uncertatbty  of  litigatioa  are  such  as  to 
deter  many  from  asserthsg  their  just  pretensions,  aikl  thai  the 
means  of  evasion  afforded  by  the  eipem^nts  of  legal  aophisilijr, 
are  in  like  manner  such  as  to  render  penal  justice  a  fetfecyy  and 
ihe  dresd  of  detection  and-  punishment  a  cambling  speenlatimi, 
there  will  anrely  be  but  one  opiaicn  as  to  ue  niigency  of  the  de- 
mand, or  the  hopdessness  of  a  long  resistance. 

In  followiDg  me  career  of  needlal  improveiaent^  it  i%  howeiiet, 
iadiBpensaUy  necessny  to  free  Ihe  mind  from  all  Ihetrammelaiaf 
habit  and  prejudice,  anid  to  £t  it  for  the  recaption  of  gienesal  tnilhsy 
bj  a  continual  recorrence  to  first  principles.  The  legislator  who 
has  not  even  courage  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  cobweb  aa- 
slrahits  of  tedmical  formality  will  never  find  the  meuw  of  effect- 
ing any  substantial  benefit.  Let  him  learn  cforrecdy  to  sippreciate 
the  natnre  of  the  difficalties  which  appear,  to  surround  hun,  add 
the  greater  part  of  those  difficnlties  will  insenaiU^  vanish.  Nor 
diing  is  more  conducive  to  the  attairanent  of  this  state  of  freedom, 
than  the  habit  of  comparison  between  the  lapvai  and  institutions 
whidi  it  is  soi^t  to  rrform,  and  those  of  other  nations  vidnckhave 
already  undergone  the  corrective  process^  The  example  has  been 
-set  by  a  crowd  of  French  writers^.  aH  equally  distinguished  byia 
huuhMe  exempticm  from  national  prqudioeB,  and  by  the  libory 
design  of  improving  their  own  system  by  the  adoption  of  Ifvhatever 
may- be  found  at  the  same  time  suitable  and  wnrd^  of  iasitation 
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in  tbe  iodtitiitioBs  of  other  naftions.  We  have  esawned  man^.  of 
these  important  volumes,  bat  have  found  none  so  copious  in  detaU 
and  luminousin  arnuogement  as  those  of  the  Anden  Magistrat  de 
Grenoble,  to  an  examination  of  which  we  propose  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  these  pages. 

There  is  much  sagacity  in  the  remark  with  which  M*  Rey 
commences  his  preface,  on  the  diveroity  and  frequent  contrariety 
of  opinion  entertained  and  expressed  by  foreigners  with  respect  to 
the  civil  institutions  of  Eiigland,  and  which  he  says  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  contradictions  inherent  in 
those  very  institutions. 

**  Si,  par  exemple>  Y  Stranger  observateur  a  cm  y  trouver  le  priocipe 
de  r6galit6  des  droits,  que  pensera-t-ii  de  f  inconceoable  oUgarekU,  &on 
seoiemeDt  de  la  chambre'  dee  pairs,  mais  enoove  de  la  diambre  des  com>- 
manes,  de  cette  pr^teodoe  representation  de  la  masse  nationiE^,  dout  la 
majority  est  A  la  disposition  de  qudques  centaines  dMndividusr*  . 

What  will  he  say  (our  author  continues)  to  the  entire  funded 
property  of  the  kingdom  being  in  the  hands  of  £5,0(X)  individuals, 
to  me  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  rank,  and  the  conten^ptuous 
distance  at  which  the  lower  classes  are  kept  by  their  superiors? 
Even  tl|ie  Royal  motto,  Dku  et  men  droit,  he  thinks  (somewhat 
whimsically)  calculated  to  strike  with  astonishment  the  senses 
of  a'  traveller,  who  comes  to  this  country  prepossessed  with  the 
notion  of  a  free  government,  in  which  the  king  is  but  the  first 
citizen  ;  and  die  traveller's  perplexity  (it  is  added)  will  be 
^  extreme  when  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  fiction  of  law 
which  represents  the  sovereign  as  invested  with  the  property,  me- 
diate or  immediate,  of  all  the  lands  in  the  empire,  with  the  privi- 
lege which  exempts  him  from  the  jurisdiction  of  all  civil  tribunals, 
and  converts  eveiy  act  of  justice  performed  by  him  into  a  con- 
cession of  special  grace  or  of  mere  arbitrary  benevolence.  But 
suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  our  observing  visitor  has  been 
taught  to  expect  a  severe  and  proud  aristocracy,  the  sturcessful 
opponent  of  all  the  revolutionary  movements  by  which  Europe  has 
during  the  last  thirty  years  been  agitated ;  how  will  he  reconcile 
these  preconceived  notions  with  the  spectacle  of  popular  elections, 
at  whidi  the  loftiest  noble  solicits,  cap  in  hand,  tne  auiOrrace  of 
the  meanest  citizen — of  tumultuary  public  meetings  at  wbicn  the 
entire  population  of  a  city  or  county  is  swayed  at  will  by  the 
declamation  of  some  unprincipled  demagogue — of  the  gross  in- 
sults, and  even  more  serious  outrages,  wmch  Royalty  itself  is  not 
unfrequently  forced  to  sustain,  when  the  tide  of  passion  or  prgu- 
dice  sets  strongly  against  the  person  of  the  king,  or  the  measures 
of  his  chosen  ministers? 

Of  all  those  of  his  countrymen  who  have  undertaken  to  de* 
scribe  the  actual  state  of  our  English  Institutions,  M.  Rey  ob- 
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^  iImiI  he  h$»  indtwkhBOiie  who  have  kept  tbemselyes  free 
from  the  ioflueiice  of  one  or  other  of  these  contrary,  impres-* 
sioiia.  "Aussi  lenrs  Merits  ne  sonten  g^n^ral  que  des  romans 
apologitiaues  ou  des  diatribes  am^res,  ^^ement  £loign6s  de  la 
vmti."  Much  of  this  general  misconception  is^  however,  attri^ 
balabie  to  the  language  and  structure  of  our  laws;  presenting  a 
sjstai  **  ii  comf^gfi^^  et  si  plein  de  bizarreries/'  ^'  si  contraii;e  i 
toate  induction  natureHe,  si  peu  conforme  aux  notions  Ugales.des 
MiKi  peuples^''  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  present  any  just  con- 
cspOen  of  it,  without  reference  to  some  point  of  analogy  more 
simple^  more  uniform,  and  more  generally  understood-^an  ad-^ 
fwfiga  possessed,  in  spite  of  its  numerous  defects  of  machinery, 
by  the  scheme  <rf  legislation  adopted  in  France,  and  by  her  com^ 
Buicsted  to  various  parts  of  the  continent,  so  extensively,  as  to 
Ittve  £niiliarized  the  Jurisconsults  and  publicists  of  all  Europe 
with  the  language  or  its  provisions,  and  to  have  rendered  it, 
bqpond  all  doubt,  the  fittest  of  any  to  be  made  the  standard  of  a 
coMrative  estimate. 

Htnog  thus  explained  and  vindicated  the  motives  of  his  Un-- 
(hudEiBg,  M*  Rey  proceeds,  in  an  introduction  of  considerable 
leatA,  to  present  bis  readers  with  a  sketch  of  the  political  history 
of  ae  English  nation.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  him  in 
thii  sarvey,  which,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  upon  the  whole 
ilMively  made,  and  to  be  executed  with  commendable  impar- 
taSty,  is  not  calculated,  as  it  was  scarcely  intended,  to  enlighten 
•the  «tU-informed  English  reader.  He  sets  out  with  observing, 
thit  our  boasted  constitution  has  always  contained  within  its 
hiwtthe  elements  of  political  opposition — that  this  pluenomeuon 
is  i^ipable  of  being  explained  either  by  the  circumstance  of 
dmie,  which  is  conunon  to  England  with  other  nations  of  a 
totaBy  differeol  character  and  complexion,  or  by  the  p^uliar 
teperainent  ot  its  inhabitants,  who,  in  common  with  diose  of 
olhereountries,  have  from  time  to  time  submitted  to  the  most 
<was  tfranny.  He  describes  the  yoke  imposed  on  us  by  the 
^^(man  Conqueror  as  diat  of  the  most  undisguised  despotism 
eier  iafficted  on  a  people,  considered  either  as  feudal,  sacerdotal, 
or  OMttardiiGal ;  and  he  concludes  by  attributing  to  accident 
<isly '-40  the  concurrence  of  many  fortuitous  events— the  ultimate 
donation  of  a  character  virith  which,  under  similar  circumstances, 
pother  nation  would  have  gpradually  become  alike  invested. 
Ws  shall  not  stop  to  examine  how  far  this  theory  of  the  author, 
>o  litde  flattering  to  our  national  vanity,  is  supported  by  the 
bctrhe  has  adduced,  and  wiUin^y  leave  the  paths  of  metaphyr 
acd  discussion  for  the  more  solid,  and  in  our  apprehension  more 
Profitable  ground,  which  he  assumes  in  descending  to  a  delineation 
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of  "  die  actual  ccmditiort,  p<Xl6iM,  lecoMtakM  iMD4  lAcf^  #f  the 
English  nation.'^ 

*'  It  must  have  already  been  seen/*  be  reniat-ks^  *'  ftom  the  farts  ire 
have  assembled  together,  th^t  hi  England  the  isoM  ttdi&n*  h  eixettSM 
by  tbr^  principal  fHu:tioi)s  of  the  fl^non,  ahfaough  h)  vdry  dlfferetft  plN>- 
portions :  Ist,  by  the  mass  of  the  people  ^  2dly>  by  the  aristocrtdc  put 
of  the  nation  ;  3dljr,  by  the  ilionart^  and  IHb  amiiten^  tOBecfaarnitk 
tteir  difteclageBts.' 

Add  he  next  proceeds  to  examine  i^accemiv^ly  what  1^  **  Ae  9tnt 
and  degree  of  acttotfT  possessed  by  thesis  4ifl<Miit'  j^oiiiHM  of 
English  society. 

The  direct  authority  exercised  hy  the  MaM  of  llie  ftoopte  ht 
finds  to  consist  only  in  the  administrMion  of  justice  thrcM^  tbe 
intervention  of  a  iury,  and  in  the  ^oputal'  tOndrnttfidfi  of  ^tOiie  of 
our  magistrates^  both  judtcial  and  administraftive ;  a  diflfdnctiaii 
imperfectly  obserred  in  the  distribution  of  J^otver  by  the  EngM 
system,  wnich  frequently  admits  of  the  several  fanctioto  Mug 
united  in  the  same  person.  The  right  of  electing  their  repreaen* 
tatives  in  parliament  is  pronounced  to  be  merely  1M%iiory,  consi- 
dered as  a  direct  participation  of  legislative  power-  fiiFea  wkfc 
respect  to  the  nomination  to  popcrhir  office*,  the  genend  right  is 
subject  to  a  variety  of  exceptions.  From  the  Conijueat  do^rn* 
wards,  nothing  like  uniformity  is  visiMe  in  our  municipa]  ^tm, 
and  our  most  valued  institutions  ai^,  generally  speakiAg,  fid  tUM 
than  the  result  of  reciprocal  usurpations. 

Nevertheless, "  quoiq  ue  morcelecs  fet  dinatur^es,"  the  '^eteofldtry 
institutions,  in  which  me  people  hkVe  preserved  their  Vigbttr,  ponr- 
Sess  great  weight  in  the  tralaitce  of  the  polititiil  MKrkiiie*  % 
says  our  author,  the  English  had  possessed  otily  their  parliMMafciit, 
l!hey  would  long  since  have  lost  even  the  reraembrsrtice  of  IM^erty. 
The  share  assigned  to  the  people  in  the  adiAinistifatiOn  of  jlisliee, 
and  other  branches  of  local  authoWty,  is  the  only  tnie  sadt  b; 
which  it  is  preserved  and  seasoned.  The  sources  of  "MUlftd 
influence  retained  by  the  democracy,  are  sunnned  up  as  constsirilig 
in  the  nomination  of  those  members  of  parliament,  iir  the^ftHorn 
of  whom  there  is  any  real  freedom  of  choice ;  in  the  pubKiifity  of 
debates,  and  of  judicial  proceedings,  8Cc; ;  in  the  frequotit^Me  ^ 
public  meetings,  even  restrained  as  it  has  been  by  die  ^^pertfoa 
of  recent  statutes ;  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  petitioniwgv'in 
die  privileges  of  chartered  cities  and  boroughs,  and -of  Itif^ior 

•  We  beg  not  to  be  made  answerable  for  tbe  tise  of  teirihs  ^Idi  we  Only  tddptio 
Hie  spirit  of  literal  tnuislattoti.  Tbe  Freucb  t^tfters  on  CtbScs  «ttd  f^ilk»  liMie  fMt  h 
pnctke  a  sort  of  oonvenCioiMJ  iMgunse,  which  is  not  alwa^  ol^y.iiUeliig^  to  tbe 
uninitiated,  but  which  we  should  do  wroqg  in  endearouring  to  render  by  conjectural 
interpretation. 
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QOifOKSktjkQns  ;  ia  tbe  cpoflictof  xel^ous  sects,  ( which  our  author 
luftly  re^rds  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  circuuistaoces  in  the 
Liatpry  of  the  jEUigliafa  constitution);  in  the  edi^cation  of  the  lower 
tNnders  ;  m  the  establishment  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  (which 
h%  also  characterises  as  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  point  of 
view  now  UAder  consideration).;  and,  hstiy,  in  a  circumstance 
ikplomble  in  itself,  and  pregpant  iivitb  the  most  fearful  conse- 
qnencce  the  rapid  increase  of  pauperism — of  a  ckss  of  iudi* 
vpdiiak  fonnidaUe  from  their  i^umbers,  and  having  no  means  of 
aubttiatence  but  what  the  kw  assigns  them  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy 
impoat  upon  the  higher  and  middling  ranks  of  3pciety — a  reljbef 
y>i4gii\gly  yiekied»  apd  received^  of  course,  npt  as  a  boon,  but  as 
the  compulaory  discharge  of  a  rigid  act  of  justice. 

The  lawa  of  pimoganiture  and  of  entails,  which  are  here 
treated  aa  the  qh^  bulwarks  of  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  sjw- 
laai,  our  aMtdMur  considers  as  balanced  by  the  power  of  testamea- 
ibuj  diapoaition,  and  by  the  principles  of  succession  adoptjed  in 
aaap^t  of  pecaoogl  property,  ^ich,  regard  being  had  to  the 
fpseat  atiperiority  jui  value  of  the  latter  over  the  whole  amount  of 
the  landed  interest  of  the  country,  would  turn  the  scale  too  much 
in  favour  of  the  democracy,  if  not  itself  counterpoised  by  our 
camumercial  monopolies  and  colonial  establishments. 

We  ahall  not  follow  our  author  in  his  minute,  and  somewhat 
tedtogs  classification  of  what  he  styles  our  Privileged  Orders  of 
Society,  honeatly  confessing,  that  we  do  not  very  clearly  compre* 
hwai  Jhe  principles  on  which  it  rests,  appearing  (as  it  does)  to 
exclude  the  great  qualification  of  mere  positive  wealth,  although 
outweighing  every  other  in  the  composition  of  what  must  now  be 
daaominated  the  actual  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain.    We,  in  like 
maaner,  pass  hastily  over  what  is  said,  in  the  two  next  sections, 
of  die  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  crown,  and  of  the 
leapective   dispositions  of  the  several  constituent  parts  of  the 
Ei^^lish  nation.    As  to  the  first,  M.  Rey  adopts  the  opinions  of 
those  statesmen  .and  politicians  who  have  so  long  concurred  in 
jfcpieaeating  our  actual  government  as  founded  "  sur  le  systeme 
Je  phis  affreux  de  corruption ;"  and,  ip  his  reflections  on  the  latter 
Mjobj^t,  he  combats  the  **  too  geiieral  prejudice*' 
#eMi  th^  JEaglish  aristocracy  as  friendly  to  the  caus 
ime4t9Uk,  in  caasequence  of  its  having  been  sometim< 
^nlig  the^mass  of  the  people,  in  opposition  to  the  ei 
of  ftbe  croym*     Qn  j;he  contrary,  he  contends,  that  i 
of  SMch   a   result  involves   a  palpable   contradict! 
-fmilege^  cUuses,  whatever  may  be  their  causes  of  disagreement 
among  theoiselves,  cannot  but  be  animated  by  one  common  inte- 
rest in  support  of  their  privileges — that  the  safeguard  of  our 
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liberties  has  hitherto  consisted,  not  in  the  combination  of  mutud 
efforts,  but  in  the  utter  incompatibility  of  different  interests — ^that 
mere  selfishness,  in  short,  is  at  the  root  of  the  fabric— sa  selfish- 
ness which,  in  ^ese  latter  days,  has  advanced  to  a  point  of  utter 
political  demoralization,  wherein  the  downfall  of  the  edifice,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  and  by  no  very  gradual  means,  may  be  pretty 
securely  predicted. — To  a  Frenclmian,  writing  on  the  afiairs  of 
the  Engush  nation,  such  anticipations  are,  to  say  the  least  of 
tiiem,  very  allowable.  We  accept  them  rather  as  wholesome 
warnings  than  alarming  predictions,  and  gladly  turn  to  those  of 
his  pages  from  which  w^  are  able  to  derive  useful  suggestions  for 
the  amendment  of  our  still  existing,  and,  we  fondly  hope,  not  yet 
to  be  subverted  establishments. 

Whatever  degree  of  importance  may  be  attached  to  these  pro- 
phetic denunciations,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  the  full  f^rce 
of  the  remark  respecting  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  our 
national  legislation — that  there  is  no  where  to  be  seen  more 
clearly  manifested  the  defect  arising  from  die  want  of  unity,  both 
in  the  general  system,  and  in  the  different  parts  of  each  particular 
branch. 

*'  On  dirait  vraiment,  qu'en  Angieterre  tout  autear  d*ane  loi  prend  k 
t&che  de  ne  rien  faire  de  complet  ni  d*homog^ne^  et  quil  laisse  expr^  des 
lacunes  et  des  Equivoques,  ou  qu'il  rapproche  expr^  des  contradictions, 
comme  un  piege  tendu  k  ses  adversaires,  afin  de  d^tniire  plus  lard  ce 
qu'il  a  ete  oblig6  de  leur  c6der.  II  semble,  en  v6rit6,  que  de  teb  legb- 
lateurs  tremblent  de  voir  tarir  trop  vite  les  souroes  de  dissentioa  eotre 
leurs  concitoycns/* 

Add  to  this,  the  vast  accumulation  of  our  laws ;  their  spirit  of 
vague  generalization  (especially  in  respect  of  political  offences) ; 
their  liability  to  continual  alteration,  by  means  of  judicial  deci- 
sions ;  their  inconsistency,  evidenced  by  the  inartificial  distinctions 
between  various  descriptions  of  crime  and  misdemeanour ;  dieir 
contradictions,  arising  from  the  want  of  frequent  revision  ;  their 
blind  subjugation  to  the  dominion  of  precedent;  die  narrowness 
of  view  exemplified  in  their  too  frequent  departure  from  the  ex- 
cellent old  maxim,  "  ubi  eadem  est  ratio,  idem  sit  jus ;"  the  bar- 
barism of  legal  fictions ;  the  absurdities  in  the  title  and  frame 
work  of  many  of  our  most  influential  statutes ;  and  the  want  of 
a  sufficiently  formal  and  solemn  promulgation  of  the  acts  of  the 
le^islatuve; — all  diese  obvious  defects  and  imperfections  are 
pointed  out  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
treated  as  frivolous  or  chimerical,  however  much,  on  some  of  the 
points  in  question,  die  severity  of  the  censure  may  appear,  to  our 
habits  of  thinking,  disproportioned  to  the  actual  extent  of  die  evil 
intended  lo  be  exposed. 
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In  advordng  to  the  present  state  of  the  English  bar,  M.  Rey 
finds  himself  compelled  to  dissent,  as  he  assures  us  reluctantly, 
from  the  too  favourable  judgment  pronounced  by  one  of  his 
couBtiymen,  who  has  observed,  *'  que  les  6tudes  des  16gistes 
ni^lais  n'6taient  point  bom6es,  comme  en  France,  aux  matiires 
dviles  et  criminelles,  et  qu'ils  6taient  versus  dans  la  science  du 
droit  des  gens  et  de  la  lutte  politique." 

''  Je  suis  fachi^'*  proceeds  our  author,  *'  d'etre  oblig6  de  combattre 
one  telle  assertion,  mais  je  dois,  avant  tout,  servir  la  verit6,  et  pour  qui- 
oonqoe  a  observe  snr  les  lieox  il  est  impossible  de  ne.pas  ^tre  coqduit  k 
me  proposiiioii  tont-a-fait  contraire  ;  car  nulle  part  les  l^gistes  ne  sont 
pbs  asservb  an  joug  d'one  senUe  pratique,  et  nulle  part,  sauf  un  petit 
Dombre  d'ezceptions,  les  principes  de  cette  classe  dliommes  ne  sont 
moins  lib^ranx,  dans  le  vrai  sens  de  ce  mot.'* 

For  ourselves,  we  do  not  presume  to  arbitrate  respecting  a 
Question  of  so  much  delicacy.  We  shall  only  remark,  that  M. 
Rey  appears  to  us  to  have  considered  the  point  somewhat  super- 
fidally,  when  he  represents  the  want  of  a  regular  system  of  edu- 
cation for  our  bar  as  in  itself  decisive  of  it ;  for,  whatever  may  be 
the  expediency  of  a  test  more  efficacious  than  that  of  having  as- 
sisted at  a  certain  number  of  bad  dinners  in  the  hall  of  an  Inn  of 
Court,  he  is  candid  enough  to  admit  that,  even  in  France,  where 
the  requisite  <][ualification  is  a  prescribed  degree  of  proficiency  in 
certain  preliminary  studies,  the  basis  of  that  very  qualification  is 
80  defective  as  to  render  it  little,  if  at  all,  preferable  to  our  eating 
Bystcm.  With  us,  indeed,  the  mere  formula  of  an  "  exercise'*  is 
dl  diat  is  left  to  remind  us  that  it  was  once  necessary  to  pass  an 
actual  examination  before  admission  to  the  bar.  That  requisite 
has  long  since  been  virtually  abrogated,  and  the  sole  object  of  the 
remaining  test  is  to  secure,  not  the  professional  competence,  but 
the  personal  respectability  of  the  aspirant,  whose  probation  is 
therefore  limited  to  a  certain  period  of  social  intercourse  with  one 
of  those  learned  bodies  in  wnom  the  privilege  of  admission  is 
vested.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  regulation  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  Question  of  education.  The 
nere  Ikenae  to  practise  does  not  center  the  capacity,  which  must 
be  attained,  if  at  all,  by  a  very  different  method  from  that  which 
gives  a  decree  at  the  University.  Whether  a  course  of  public 
fectures  might  be  beneficially  introduced  as  auxiliary  to  our  pre- 
seat  system  of  private  study,  combined  with  attendance  at  the 
duunbersof  an  experienced  practitioner,  is  a  question  of  consider- 
d)le  importance;  and  the  establishment  of  a  Metropolitan  Col- 
lege for  general  academic  purposes,  seems  to  offer  the  fairest  op- 
pofUinity  that  could  be  desured  for  making  the  experiment.*    We 

*  M.  Rej  bu  latelj  published  a  pamphlet,  which  we  have  seen,  cmikled  *'  Dii  Per- 
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are  qaite  ready  to  concede  to  6iif  autfiot  that  the  geii^raKty  of 
Enghsh  lawyers  are  too  jnatly  obnoxious  to  the  reproach  of  nar- 
rowness of  conception,  ignorance  of  general  principles,  afnd  ••  a 
froward  retention  of  custom,"  which,  for  aught  we  know,  may 
afford  a  strong  contrast  to  the  intelligence,  disinterestedness,  and 
freedom  from  prejudice,  exemplified,  as  he  assures  us,  by  foreign 
jurists  of  almost  every  nation.  What  he  advances  is  at  least 
striking,  iiud  we  have  no  doubt  true,  as  to  the  general  spirit  of 
improvement,  for  which  the  latter  are  ftow  so  honourably  conspi- 
cuous ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  we  believe  tfie  prevalence  of 
such  a  spirit  on  the  continent  may,  in  great  itieasure,  be  traced  to 
the  influence  of  events  which  have  there  shaken  the  very  founda- 
tions of  society,  and  from  which  we  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
our  own  happy  exemption,  we  are  very  far  from  considering  that 
this  reflection  ought  to  reconcile  us  to  the  sens6  of  our  present 
backwardness,  or  indispose  us  to  the  adoption  of  any  measures 
tending  to  place  us  on  the  level  of  general  advancement. 

In  this  view  of  the  caise,  we  cannot  but  think  it  might  prove  a 
wholesome  lesson  to  survey  ourselves,  somewhat  attentively,  in 
tb,e  mirror  which  an  observing  bystander  offers  to  our  inspection. 
Taught  by  Its  useful  admonition,  we  learn  that  a  servile  addiction 
to  artificial  rules  of  practice,  an  instinctive  and  superstitious  dread 
of  systematic  improvement,  are  vices  very  generally  inlputed  to 
the  English  bar,  and  from  which,  hi^h  as  are  its  just  pretensions 
in  respect  of  personal  honour,  integrity  and  ability,  it  would  be  a 
difficult  task  to  maintain  its  exemption.  We  are  further  admo- 
nished^  that  the  resistance  opposed  by  our  judges  to  almost  every 
measure  of  a  reforming  tendency,  has  been  long  so  conspicuous 
as  to  become  proverbial ;  ^et  no  one  imputes  this  propugnatory 
character  to  any  sordid  or  interested  motives,  or  fails  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  defectiveness  of  our  legal  education,  and  the  early  and  rooted 
pr^udices  which  it  is  apt  to  engender.  A  wise  and  cautious 
fiverseness  from  precipitation  is,  m  most  instances  at  least,  only 

ifoteiMineift  4ef  Etudes  l^galet  dtns  TEtat  aotnel  de  la  Soci6t6  i*  b  whioli  Ik  pniMi# 
II  QMfttJ  sketch  of  Uie  course  of  legal  stodies  parsaed  in  Italj,  Spain,  France,  Uie  Uuited 
Sutes  of  America,  England,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands;  coocloditig  Wfth  the  OQt- 
Dnc  of  a  plan  embracing  the  whole  fticyclope^  of  Learning,  vodor  the  aatte  cf  £•- 
nigmmmd  de  Droit^n,  mode  of  Tiewing  the  subject,  as  it  seems  to  us,  too  eKtenotve  te 
be  of  much  practical  stilitj.  The  treatise,  however,  slight  as  it  is,  appears  to  deserre 
the  attention  of  any  wfio  may  be  disposed  to  fend  their  assistance  to  tlie  foondatfdfi  of 
a  system  of  preparatory  legal  ttadtr  in  England.  The  only  place  ef  geaeial  e^ociioa 
4n  ibis  country,  where  anything  of  the  sort  (as  Isr  as  we  know)  has  latherto  beeh  at- 
teaiqHed,  is  the  East  India  College  at  Haiieybury:  bat  the  short  duration  of  time 
allotted  to  the  students  (if  that  establishment,  precludes  the  possibility  of  introdncfa^ 
-iiYto  It  anythhig  Kke  a  complete  eoarse  ef  jurispr^enee,  notwMistslMfing  tbediilin- 
goished  characterst  and  the  acknowledged  learning  and  ability,  of  both  the  fbraer  and 
the  present  proftu&t. 
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ihc  €kMik  uiidar  wUck  this  habitual  sluggi^boess  of  spiiit^seeks  tq 
oooceil  its  real  features.    The  love  of  arbitrary  encroachment,  so 
strikiagly  manifested  by  all  our  supreme  courts  in  their  turn,  and 
in  which  die  Court  of  Chancery  has  taken  so  signal  a  lead,  is 
probaUy  denvable  from  the  same  narrow  source.     Hei^ce  the 
strange  apomaly  of  separate  systems  of  procedure — (we  adopt  a 
FieTCb  expression  to  denote  that  part  of  the  judicial  structure 
which  has  no  precise  coirelative  term  in  our  own  language — ) 
fiHinded,  not  on  any  general  rules  of  law,  but  on  the  orders  of  the 
aewral  judses,^  and  always  liable  to  revocation  by  th^  same  abso- 
lute aamonty  when  in  the  hands  of  their  successors.     Jience, 
abo,  the  exencise  of  a  power  not  unfrequently  assumed,  although 
BOie  liable  to  he  brought  into  question  than  the  former,  of  impo- 
flogand  regulating  fees  of  omce-r-a  mode  of  direct  ta3^ation« 
without  the  intervention  of  parliament,  to  which  the  legislature 
itMlf,  in  a  recent  instance,  appears  to  have  ^ven  a  somewhat  in* 
considerate  sanction.     The  power  of  commuting  punishments 
Tirtiially,  and  in  sopie  cases  expressly,  reposed  in  the  jur 
tiie  uncertaioty  of  precedents,  whicji  form  the  principa 
^Bg)ish  Legislation;  m^y  be  represented  as  contribut 
— "  degree^  to  swell  this  arbitrary  authority,  and  to 
jastances,  we  mean  particularly  in  cases  of  a 
e,  suspicions  derogatory  from  the  high  notions  of  { 
{Mftiality  and  integrity  which  we  are  proud  to  associate  with  the 
nsne  and  office  of  an  English  judge. 

We  here  take  our  leave  of  this  introductory  portion  of  the 
Treatise  before  us,  and  follow  our  author  to  that  division  of  his* 
lat>ours  in  which  he  treats  pf  the  judicial  establishments  of  his 
aalive  country. 

Beyon4  all  question,  the  actual  system  of  judicial  organization 
inFraace — (we  adopt  the  Jerm  used  by  our  wthor — ^presents 
to  aspect  of  simplicity,  regularity,  and  apparent  convenience  and 
nitableness  to  the  ends  of  justice,  wkh  which  the  heterogeneous 
assemblage  of  educes,  constituting  the  boasted  temple  of  English 
jodicature,  cannot,  without  great  disadvantage,  be  placed  in  com^ 
parisoA.  With  all  the  necessary  superiority,  however,  of  *a 
modem  system  of  simultaneous  creation  over  an  old  piece  of 
patchwork,  the  slow  and  irregular  birth  of  centuries,  there  are 
few  persons,  we  believe,  so  little  impressed  with  the  reverence 
dae  to  antiquity,  and  with  the  sanctity  of  an  hereditary  establish- 
amt|  as  to  dream,  at  this  time  of  day,  of  proposing  to  Englishipen 
the  substitution  of  a  foreign  code  by  way  of  practical  improve- 
nent  But^  apt  as  we  are  to  associate  the  present  French  system 
pf  legtsIateD  unth  the  notioo  of  a  [precedent  subversion  of  all  ex- 
i^ng  estabtishments,  and  the  erection  of  an  entirely  new  edifice 
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on  the  deauded  surface,  nothing  can,  in  fiKrt^be-  more  enoncovs 
than  such  a  persuasion.  Undoubtedly,  the  French  Revolutioii, 
by  the  extensiveness  of  the  change  which  it  wrought  in  the  whole 
framework  of  civil  society,  by  its  tending  to  obliterate  all  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  and  to  emancipate  the  understanding  from  the 
trammels  of  habit,  presented  facilities  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
philosophical  legislation,  for  which  we,  as  Englisnmen,  muke  no 
scruple  to  confess,  that  we  should  be  extremely  unwilling  to  pay  a 
price  at  all  proportioned  to  that  which  it  has  coat  our  neighbours. 
But,  with  all  the  advantages  which  they  possessed,  the  legislators 
of  the  National  Assembly  did  not  the  less  regard  the  still  remaining 
institutions  of  the  old  monarchy  as  the  basis  of  their  new  edifice. 
The  rage  displayed  by  some  heated  enthusiasts,  in  many  instances 
too  successfully  executed,  for  rooting  out  and  abolishing,  waa 
kept  in  check  by  the  salutary  zeal  of  the  more  wise  and  able  part 
of  the  community,  in  amending  and  consolidating  whatever  it  waa 
useful  or  practicable  to  preserve. 

"  The  law  of  the  24th  of  August,  1790,**  our  author  observes,  "  may 
be  regarded  as  the  production  of  an  enthe  new  system,  which  later 
enactments  only  enlaiged  and  develq>ed  down  to  the  period  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Consular  government,  und»  which  commenced  a  revo- 
lutioQ  of  a  quite  contrary  tendency.  By  this  fundamental  law,  the 
Constituent  Assembly  overturned,  first,  the  whole  scaffolding  of  di&rent 
jurisdictions  erected  amidst  the  conflict  of  private  interests  without  aoy 
design  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  French  nation,  re- 
cognising no  longer  any  privileged  classes,  could  no  longer  admit  the 
existence  of  seignorial  courts,  or  those  of  peculiar  jurisdiction.  The 
clergy,  forming  no  longer  a  separate  order  of  the  community,  and  re- 
duced to  the  mere  exercise  of  their  spiritual  functions,  could  no  loneer 
be  left  amenable  to  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  in  matters  of  a 
temporal  nature.  The  Constituent  Assembly  restored  also  to  its  true 
destmation  the  judicial  order  in  general,  by  separating  it  entirely  from 
the  legislative  and  administrative  powers  of  the  state.  It  suppressed  the 
venality  of  judicial  appointments  ^  provided  the  substitution  of  fised 
salaries  for  the  fees  previously  payable  to  the  judges  ;  decreed  the  adop- 
tion of  juries,  but  in  criminal  cases  only  5  establidbed  the  principle  of  the 
ipamovability  of  cai^es  of  action  from  their  appropriate  jurisdiction ; 
and,  finally,  restored  to  the  public  the  right  of  nominatine  its  magistrates, 
with  the  single  restriction  which  rendered  them  ineligible  except  from 
among  the  ancient  judges  or  persons  of  the  profession  of  the  law.** 

'  Such  were  the  general  dispositions  whioh  influenced  Aie  entire 
system.  The  several  degrees  of  its  oif^anization  were  anranged 
in  a  manner  very  little  different  from  diat  now  in  use. 
"  We  need  not,  however,  here  enter  into  the  minor  details  of.  this 
celebrated  constitution,  which  are  minutely  explained  in  the  nvork 
before  us,  and  afford  some  topics  of  interesting  comparison  widi 
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dM  pTOfiBioiiB  of  the  Imperial  Code,  and  the  organizatioii  of  the 
covts  9B  at  present  established*  The  law  of  the  24th  of  Aagust/ 
170Q»  was  followed  bj  several  supplementary  ordinances,  amongst 
tMdk  that  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  September  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  die  transference  to  the  ordinary  dntrict  tribunals  of  the  juris- 
ifiction  lelatiBg  to  indirect  taxes,  the  mint,  the  department  of 
waters  and  forests,  and  that  of  the  roads,  which  was  previously 
eierdsed  by  so  many  separate  courts  of  peculiar  judicature* 
The  same  law  gave  rise  to  a  new  branch  of  what  is  termed  by 
oor  author  exceptional  jurisdiction — that  which  is  now  knows 
imder  the  name  of  contentieux  administratif— of  which  more  pre* 
seatly.  The  law  of  the  19di  of  October  contained  the  embryo 
conception  of  a  public  accuser,  with  functions  corresponding  to 
tiiose  of  the  ancient  procureurs  du  Rd.  That  of  the  1st  of 
I)ecember  created  one  general  Court  of  Cassation  for  the  entire 
kingdom,  supplying  in  certain  respects  the  place  of  the  Great 
Cooocil  (Grand  Conseil)  of  the  monarchy.  This  celebrated 
tnbuDal  was  empowered  chiefly  to  annul  (casser)  judgments  of 
die  tribunals  of  last  resort  for  violadon.of  certain  essential  forma 
oiffoddure,  and  for  direct  contravention  of  the  letter  of  the  law. 
It  was  invested  with  other  important  branches  of  jurisdiction, 
wUch  it  is  needless  now  to  enumerate — but  its  power  in  all  such 
esses  was  restricted  to  die  mere  right  of  annulling  the  judginent 
pnmoonced,  and  remitting  the  case  to  one  of  the  tribunals  already 
invested  with  appellate  Jurisdiction ;  difierent  in  this  respect  from 
die  Great  Council,  which  took  to  itself  the  entire  jurisdiction 
over  causes  once  brought  within  the  reach  of  its  authority. 

The  system  of  Criminal  Jurisprudence  was  of  equally  slow 
growth,  and  built,  in  like  manner,  on  many  successive  ordinances 
of  occasional  introduction.  But  the  remainder  of  the  space  which 
we  can  allot  to  the  subject  of  the  judicial  institutions  of  our 
aeighbonrft,  vrill  be  better  occupied  by  a  short  sketch  of  their 
actual  organization  than  in  any  further  attempt  to  trace  their 
hitoricsl  progress.  The  survey  taken  by  our  author  is  so  well 
vrsnged  and  perspicuous,  as  to  admit  of  an  easy  and  brief  ana- 
lysis. We  shall  confine  our  attention  at  present  to  the  Civil 
Department. 

I.  The  Courts  of  Arbitraticm  constitute  the  only  authorized 
tribunal  in  matters  of  partnership.  In  all  other,  but  certain  ex- 
cepted cases,  the  disputants  are  at  liberty  to  have  recourse  to  its 
"aauany  judgment,  aind  the  chief  feature  of  its  jurisdiction  is  the 
peremptory  exclusion  of  all  but  the  parties  themselves  and  their 
judges,  by  whom  only  all  necessary  acts  are  prepared,  without 
^  mlenrention  of  either  clerks,  registrars,  officers  of  the  nUmstire 
f«i&>  or  attormes« 
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IL  The  jta^  de  paix  mvf  be  oonsidertd  under  tftrat  dii|iiiiil 
diaraoters  ^--^st,  as  oompoBing  the  burewi  d€  amcUiaiiau,  iostif 
teted  bj  the  law  of  1 790,  already  noticed ;  seccndfyf  as  a  tribunal 
wi^kici^  4qfpeai,  for  all  caiiaea  below  dbe  vabie  of  50  feanca ;  aad, 
kutfyf  subject  to  appeal,  for  all  causes  of  a  personal  nature  from 
50  to  100  francs,  and  withoot. limitation  as  to  value  for  nuitten 
of  irural  concemoient,  relating  to  houses  and  farms,  or  to  dispute! 
between  n^asters  and  servants  or  labourers.  In  aid  of  the  pro* 
oeedings  before  this  tribunal,  the  intervention  of  an  attoniey  ii 
permill^,  but  not  rendered  compulsory. 

IIL  The  name  of  the  tribuneHX  de  commerce  sufficiently  be* 
speaks  the  subject  of  their  jurisdictioo*  The  attendance  of  jm* 
JtsnotkU  attomies  (avouis)  is  here  forbidden;  but  the  law  achniti 
Ibe  substitution  of  an  agent  by  special  procuration. 

IV*  The  tribunaux  de  ffremiire  instemee  constitute,  first,  a  ceait 
of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  tfie  juges  de  paix  ;  secondly,  sa 
original  court,  without  appeal,  for  all  cauaes  of  a  personal  nature 
Wider  1000  fbmcs;  and,  thirdfy,  sul^ect  to  appeal,  lor  all  ml 
eanses  under  the  value  of  fifty  francs  per  annum.  The  miiiis^ 
terial  attendance  of  a  public  functionary — the  pr4Mmreur  du  rah- 
is  re<|ttisite  before  this  tribunal,  and  his  active  intervention  ii 
made  indispensable  in  M  cases  afiecting  the  public  peace,  pnUie 
property  or  establishments,  charities,  wardship,  parentage,  dM 
rights  of  femes^covert  and  of  absent  parties,  and  those  termed 
priees  eL  partie,  and  Declaratoires  sur  imompitence.  No  caiue 
can  be  brought  into  this  court  without  the  intervention  of  sa 
anDOue. 

V.  The  cown  royaks  may  be  shortly  described  as  the  tribvpal 
of  appeal  from  the  courts  of  first  instance,  in  all  cases  in  whicb 
an  appeal  from  those  courts  is  permitted.  The  ohief  public 
functionary  is  ihe  proeurexir  giniral,  and  the  attomies  (aoeuif^ 
permitted  to  practise  are  of  a  distinct  class,  and  limited  as  ^ 
■umber. 

VI.  'B^ery  anondissemeni  possesses  its  cour  royale  and  tribuasi 
de  premiere  insl^ce;  and  in  some  of  those  districts^  according  ta 
tfaeir  relative  importance,  tiie  courts  are  divided  into  sevsnl 
chambers.  That  of  Paris  alone  possesses  seven  of  the  latter,  and 
six  of  the  former  class.  But  there  is  only  one  Court  of  Cassation 
for  the  entire  kingdom ;  the  functions  of  which  are  not  merely 
such  as  ape  incident  to  other  courts  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  bat 
embrace  a  species  of  regulating  and  oontrouling  authorky  over 
the  forms  and  ordinances  of  inferior  tribunals,  which  KmxukoX  but 
have  a  very  benefifcial  operation  in  jH-eserving  unifonnity  of  piae^ 
tae.  In  this  supreme  court  of  judicature,  the  ^arde  desMfeoMX, 
as  minister  of  justice,  has  the  right  of  presiding  an  certain  cases i 
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At  minmtire  pttbiic  is  eterdseS,  m  iB  ^  cours  roymks,  by  e  />ro- 
cttrtur  ginfrat,  with  a  certain  number  of  subtftitttles,  known  by 
Ae  name  of  avocats  ghUranx,  and  the  duties  of  die  awmi  are 
sunk  in  diose  of  the  a'^ocati  who  atone  is  authoriaeed  not  only  le* 
plead,  but  to  prepare  the  proeeedings. 

The  system  of  judicial  organization,  thus  rapidly  aketdKd^ 
forms  a  part  of  the  x:o^  of  ptocidure  civile ;  a  moat  knporCiant 
division  of  the  entire  system  of  modem  jurisprudence^  to  which 
M.  Meyer  (Esprit,  &c.  des  Institntioas  Judieiaines,  Introd*  p« 
icxxii.)  assigns,  perhaps,  not  too  high  a  rank  y/hen  be  pl^es  it, 
in  point  of  public  utility,  as  "  bien  audessus  de  la  legislation 
dvde,  commereiale  ou  p6nale;^  since  all  men  are  more  or  teM 
liable  to  be  involved  in  litigation,  or  to  be  compeMed  to  seek* 
redress  of  injuries  at  die  hands  of  criminal  justice,  and  ^  system 
o(proc6dure  can  be  varied  by  no  agreement  between  tiie  parties, 
and  avoided  by  no  artifice  on  the  part  of  an  unwilling  litigant. 

To  return  to  the  author  whose  wovk  we  now  profess  to  exft* 
mine,  and  who,  having  despetched  that  part  of  bis  subject  whieh 
relates  to  the^''  organizatiok'  of  the  judicial  system,  goes  on  in 
bke  manner  to  trace  die  history  of ''  procidare,^'-  strictl^  so  caHed, 
flid  concludes  with  an  imalysis  of  its  existing  condition.  To  this 
last  division  we  purpose  at  present  to  confine  ourselves,  and  to 
that  branch  which  relates  to  civil  proceedings  only)  believing  it 
to  be,  of  all  subjects  of  comparative  jurisprudence,  that  which  is 
most  deserving  the  attentive  consideration  of  our  legislature. 

I.  The  plan  of  procedure  before  the  jvges  de  pah  iB  of  the 
most  simple  nature.  The  summons,  or  citation,  indicates  briefly 
the  obJ€ct  of  the  suit,  the  judge  who  is  to  hate  cognisance  of  it, 
«nd  the  tinae  of  appearance,  which  admits  the  interval  -of  only 
one  entire  dny>  and  may  be  even  abridged  at  the  diseretion  of  the 
eoart*  Parties  are  ako  at  liberty  to  i^pear  voluntarily  withaut 
citation.  They  ure  required  to  appear  m  person  or  by  adtoniey 
specially  constitoted,  and  no  written  delience  is  pennitted.  Jadg« 
tnent  is  pronounced  immediately,  or  at  the  next  sitting  of  tbs 
court ;  and  where  the  Judgment  is  itierely  interlocutory,  £e  cause 
must  be  determined  within  four  mon As  ensuing,  on  pain  of  abate- 
ttient,  \i4iich,  if  occasioned  by  the  default  of  &e  judge,  subjects 
him  to  die  payment  of  damages;  When  witnesses  are  to  be 
examined,  the  examination  mast  take  place  in  the  presmee  of  the 
parties,' vAio  only  require  the  judge  to  put  paiticalar  queslioiis. 

II.  Before  the  trihuTtaux  ae  commerce  the  course  of  proceeding 
is  also  extremely  simple,  differing  only  in  some  formal  respects 
from  that  already  detailed.  When  any  facts  aie  referred  to 
arbitrators  or  accountants,  &c.  {expert^,)  the  exanrinatioa  takes 
place  out  of  court,  and  the  report  is  made  in  writing. 
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*  .  III.  Before  the  iribtinaux  de  premiire  iHstatice,  the  fonn  of 
procedure  differs  according  as  the  subject  is  of  a  summary  or 
ordinary  description.  Of  the  first  class  are — 1st.  Appeals  Jrom 
^  j^^  d^  paix.  £.  Demands  of  a  personal  nature  to  any 
amount^  where  a  titk  is  shown  and  is  not  disputed.  3.  Demands 
to  the  amount  of  1000  francs,  where  no  title  is  produced.  4, 
Those  which  are  in  their  nature  provisional, or  requiring  dispatch. 
5.  Those  which  relate  to  the  payment  of  lodgings,  &c.  and  arrears 
of  r^nt;  in  all  which  cases  the  citation  or  summons  must  allpw 
eight  days  for  appearance,  (subject  to  be  reduced  at  the  discretion 
of  the  judged  and  judgment  is  required  to  be  pronounced  with 
the  least  possible  delay  on  the  mere  production  of  notice  by  the 
attorney  of  one  party  to  the  attorney  of  the  other  party  to  attend 
at  the  hearing. 

Under  the  head  of  ordinary  jurisdiction  are  comprehended  all 
matters  not  included  in  the  above  denomination — all  suits  relating 
to  real  (or  inmioveable)  property,  and  all  those  relating  to  per- 
gonal property  exceeding  the  amount  above  indicate^  ^nere 
either  no  title  is  shown,  or  a  title,  being  produced,  is  disputed. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  first  process,  which  is  made  absolutely  in- 
dispensable, is  that  termed  citation  en  conciliation,  which  takes 
place  before  ibejuge  de  paix,  and  is  reported  to  be  productive  of 
extensive  benefit  in  the  country  and  in  small  towns,  but  to  be  of 
little  service  in  great  cities,  *'  where  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  attomies  (avou^)  tends  to  paralyse  its  effect,  and  where  the 
juees  de  paix  possess  little  influence  over  the  suitors."  Next 
foUows  the  assignation  (a  term  corresponding  to  citation  in  former 
cases)  which  admits,  in  like  manner  as  the  atation,  of  eieht  days 
only  for  appearance  where  the  defendant  resides  in  the  same 
commune,  but  is  enlarged,  in  certain  proportions,  according  to 
the  distance,  where  he  resides  out  of  that  district,  or  in  a  foreign 
country.  The  next  provision  (Liv.  ii.  tit.  d.)  is  that  which  im- 
poses on  paities  litigant  the  obligation  of  conducting  their  cause 
by  attorney,  and  which  authorizes  the  defendant  to  put  in  his 
answer,  and  the  plaintiff  his  replication,  in  writing,  before  ap" 
pearance.  A  provision  which  Ml  Rey  denounces  as  **  the  great 
source  of  frustratory  proceedings,  of  die  multiplication  of  useless 
papers,  and,  generally,  of  the  undue  influence  of  lawyers."  A 
part  of  these  inconveniences  the  legislature  appears  to  have  fore* 
seen  and  attempted  to  obviate,  by  permitting  the  more  diligent 
party  to  proceed  for  want  of  replication  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed, and  authorizing  the  other  to  proceed  even  without  repli- 
/cation  ;-T-a  permission,  however,  of  which  it  seems  the  attomies 
iu  France  are  far  too  dexterous  ever  to  suffer  their  clients  to  reap 
the  benefit. ..  The  fourth  title  regulates  the  mode  of  conununica- 
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tkmtothe  mmiitire  jmbtic,  in  cases  requiring  its  int^rvenlipn; 
and  the^/^A^  which  prescribes  the  times  and  modes  of  hearing, 
•*  consecrates  the  principle  of  publicity,  which  has  always  pre- 
failed  in  France,  m  all  civil  matters,  except  in  cases  of  otfences 
against  public  decency.'' 

Such  is  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding  in  matters  of  a  sim- 
ple description ;  but  we  must  not  pass  over  this  part  of  the  sub* 
ject  without  stepping  back  to  notice  our  author's  observation 
tint,  although  the  present  code  has  cut  off  many  of  the  super- 
fluous formalities  of  the  ancient  practice,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  that  the  system,  obnoxious  to  r'^nsure  as  it  was,  still 
remains  fundamentallY  the  same.  The  attomies,  it  seems,  were 
at  first  greatly  alarmed  at  the  reduction  threatened  to  be  made  in 
their  profits ; 

"  and  I  perfectly  recollect/'  says  M.  Rey, "  the  lamentations  which  part 
of  them  uttered  on  that  account ;  but  they  soon  re-assured  themselves, 
lor  they  saw  that  the  root  of  the  evil  was  uncut,  and  that  there  yet  re- 
mained a  rich  mine  to  be  worked  by  them.* 

''In  the  first  place,  that  regulation  alone  which  obliges  the  parties^ 
eroi  fli  matters  rfa  summary  nature,  to  be  represented  by  an  attorney, 
woold  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  every  obstacle  to  the  spirit  of  chicane* 
When  parties  appear  in  person  before  the  jadge,t  a  thousand  means  pre- 
sent themselves  to  him  for  either  making  them  renounce  ill-founded  pre^ 
tensions,  or  bringing  them  to  arbitration  or  compromise,  or  arriving  in 
etery  instance  at  the  true  state  of  the  case,  which  there  is  often  no  posr 
sibfli^  of  attaining  except  from  the  mouth  of  the  jparties  interested. 
Finally,  a  single  word  from  either  of  the  parties  may  frequently  prove  a 
saving  of  interminable  delays  as  well  as  oi  misunderstandings  ana  wilful 
mistakes  innumerable,  by  reason  of  which,  process  is  now  heaped  upon 
process,  and  every  successive  attempt  to  explain  only  serves  to  make  the 
easedfldker. 

''  Another  regulation,  vdiich  adds  to  the  evil,  is  that  which  limits  the 
wmber  of  attorneys  permitted  to  practise  before  each  tribunal  j  whence 

*  We  mn  favoorrd  with  the  fbllowios  eztiBct  from  a  letter  addreised  to  Mr.  Hamr 
phreys  by  M.  le  Comte  Simeon,  Pair  de  France,  in  answer  to  some  important  queries 
piopoied  by  the  former  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  the  present  state  <^  French  juris- 
predence. 

*•  Le  Code  de  Proc6d«ire  Civile  a  refondn  Tordonnaiioe  de  Louis  XIV.  de  1667,  ei 
H  WKlior6e  en  qnekioes  poiiiCt;  nwis  en  d'aatres  on  a  donn6  d  toot  le  royaome  la  pro* 
cUart  que  I'on  snivait  a  Paris,  et  tous  les  abus  de  forme  que  les  procureurs  de  cette 


t  que  Ion  soivait  a  Paris,  et  tous  les  abus  de  forme  que  les  procureurs 
vile  y  avaient  introduits :  on  a  pris  les  usages  pour  rdgle.  Ceuz  de  plusieors  oro- 
vfaoes  ^taloit  phots  simples  et  moiiis  dispendieuz.  Cependant,  quoiqu'on  plaide  chere*> 
•ent  i  Ftfis,et  que  les  emplob  d'avoii^  y  soient  ^krv^  i  un  ptix  excessif  i  raison  da 
IcBisjDiodiiits,  on  plaide  bien  moins  cbdrement  ou'en  Axigleterre." 

**  Dans  let  tribunauz  de  premiere  instance,"  (obserres  the  author  of  a  recent  work, 
iiiitlcd  D$eAidmnntntiiim  ds  b  JmOkettdg  fOrdn  Judkitmten  FraneitparM,  I)^*») 
*  tDepWe  rteUe  poor  les  jnsdciables,  c'est  que  les  avoa6sy  sont  tout."  And  he  attn- 
bates  the  too  great  Inaaenoe  of  tfiis  class  of  the  profession  to  the  jealousy  entertained 
bj  M apoleoo  of  the  character  of  an  advocate. 

t  See^  on  this  very  Important  subjectof  the  personaj  gppaarBnee  6f  parties,  Mr.  Siek- 
cntath's  evidenor  before  the  Chancery  Commissioners. 
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h  tttes  thit  tkt  attamc9i«rt  dLwB)v  aUe  t»  le^^  to^elk^  h>r  Ae 
QiaiDteBaiiee  of  any  pnrticulaff  abuse;  apd  ihe  jud^  thein9elT«B«  wli# 
mi^t  to  a  certain  extent;  check  these  abuses^  are  for  t)ie  most  part  /edvk* 
cated  in  the  spirit  of  the  profession^  and  are  thus  either  blind  to  the  ex- 
istence of  them,  or  withcAit  a  wish  to  destroy  them,  and  ao  the  evil  re- 
mains without  a  remedy." — Tom.  i.  p.  280. 

.  Mucb  of  the  above  is  so  applicable  to  the  state  of  affairs  io 
other  countries  besides  France,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
obvious  resemblances;  ))ut  the  instances  of  abuse  stated  to  exisl: 
in  respect  of  office;  copies  of  certain  proceedings  are  still  more 
familiar  to  those  who  arq  versed  in  the  evidence  attached  to  the 
{leport  of  the  Chancery  Commissioners. 
To  return  to  the  Code,  or  rather  to  M.  Rey's  Analysis  of  it 
Certain  cases  there  are  which  demand  further  previous  {iro* 
ceedin^s  besides  those  in  ordinary  use ;  such  as,  viiiere  th^  icourt 
thinks  It  necessary  to  remit  a  cause  to  be  deliberated  on  the  re- 
port of  a  judge  to  vvbom  it  has  been  referred  by  the  decree^;  or 
where  the  cause,  from  its  coniplexity,  being  deemed  uofit  to  be 
fletermined  either  on  aiipplepleadings  or  on  JJeliberation,  Recourse 
18  hwd  •by  or^r  of  die  couit  to  ytkal  is  called  ImUvcUoii  par  icrit 
H*--improperly  so,  bowenr ;  ainoe,  as  we  h«ve  seen,  aU  tbe  prop 
ceedhigs  before  these  tribunals  are  necessarily  'in  writiog,  and  dl 
Itene  meant  is,  tlitft  the  conrt  in  litis  particular  class  of  cases  oaBs 

ace,  afeo,  the  Code  (Tit.  6.)  is 

jhion  of  some  of  our  Orders,  in 

ticitors  not  to  encumber  the  pro- 

>r  needless  tautologies ;"  and  the 

he  case  truly,  ajppears  to  have 

rence  in  botb  instances. 

lome  in  the  next  br^uch  of  tb? 

sibject/as  t6  wfakh  we  shaH  use  our  author's  otvn  words. 

"*'^tlc'7.  contains  ttrttny  very  sage  dispositions,  as  well  respectSng  Me 

drawing'up  of  decrees,  (redaction  des  jugemens)  and  the  regularity  and 

jnrecision  of  their  contents,  as  concerning  the  regnlation  of  costs,  and  the 

responsibility  of  solicitors  (avou^s)  and  officers  of  the  court  (huissiers) 

who  may  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  their  duty.    BvU  in  practice  ihfjf 

ioUMjf  dudethe  mtefOkmaf  ike  Urn  a»  far  iu  reapeete  iie  drmuogrup  (f 

ifctfTKir;  'ffr  instead  of  a  mere  summafy  exposkion  of 'the  ponia  ef  4aitr 

antf  of  fkct  on  'whidi  the  decision  rests,  it  has  become  usual  tb  insert 

nearly  the  whole  of  the  pleadmgs,  of  which  the  bulkj  as  we  have  already 

•MO*  is  sQ.gicAtlJ^  dispnDportiraed  to  the  tsue^ends  of  juj»tiQi^''-Tp.^$& 

Title  8.  treats  dfJiP^menis  by  default;  and  it  apjpears  ta  i|s;to 
IMPOvide  very  auitably  for  ,s.uch  e^ses,  though  the  author  states  <iba)t 
itsi>egolatioiiS(lieopon'toinMich  abase, «Uid<ob0effivies»'^'>it>ifl  much 
to 'be  regretted  that  (be  judges  are  not  placed  underlie  forpoBi 
obligatioa  xj/  condi^mniog  euer^y  pleader  or  every  solicitor  vjrho 
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BOt  jMTofess  to  know  b^  experience  how  these  things  are  maxiaged 
in  l^rance,  but  we  believe  that  if  si»ch  a  regulation  as  that  ka| 
indicated  were  k>  be  widely  enforced  in  thiB  country^  it  wo^l4 
soon  put  an  end  to  that  ubiquity  hy  the  c^Hiftmf  afttong.£i^liah 
barristers,  which^  however  convenient  and  profitable  to  tl^mselve^ 
is  the  most  injurious  to  the|>ttblic,  and  the  most  discreditable  to 
the  character  of  the  profession,  of  any  privilege  ever  assumed  by 
die  leading  members  of  that  iitiponant  bodV. 

We  pass  over  the  several  provisions  of  Ae  Gdde  wtiieh  ttrtj 
merely  ac^^eseory  or  incidental  to  the  prooedkig,  abd  airecoMlaided 
hi  the  Temftioittg  tides  Of  the  second  book,  and  come  to  the  Ibini 
and  fourth  books,  which  treat  of  the  divers  moded  df  afbbknj^ 
jochrnenti  ftkeady  delivered. 

The  first  of  these  modes  is  that  of  nppeah  with  respect  la 
which  the  Code  has  adopted  the  rides  ki^odiiced  by  the  law  of 
1790,  restricting  the  tine  for  a|^aliag  to  three  t^mikt  hota  *tb| 
fodgment,  and  {>rohibiting  the  exercise  (rf  the  privilege  «Mtil  Hm 
lapse  of  one  entire  week  from  the  same  ^riod.  These  bounds 
tpp^  wise  and  reasonable. 

The  extraordinary  methods  by  which  judgmealbs  may  be  imr 
f^eacbed  Are  three-^the  tierce-oppositicn ;  the  requite  eiviki  anil 
ihe  prise  d  partie. 

I.  Tlie  nrst  of  these  terms  is  used  to  signify  Jthe  right  reserve 
to  third  persons,  having  an  interest  in  the  snlpeQt««Bajlter  in  4isf 
pate,  and  who  have  not  been  made  parties  to  the  pmceedinf  ( Und 
It  strikes  «8  that  this  provision  of  the  Code  might  afford  an  aaeAd 
snggestioii  for  the  modification  of  our  rig^  and  inconvenient  mle 
of  equity,  which  requires  all  peraons  having  an  ialerest  to  be  acr 
tually  before  the  court  at  the  hearing.  The  tkrot'^ppi^ion 
woald  probably  not  be  Resorted  to  in  one  case  out  of  a  himdred 
of  those  in  wtvich  more  or  less  itijury  is  sustained  in  oonsefueaot 
of  the  present  system. 

II.  The  requite  civile  takes  efiect  in  several  easels  apecified  by 
the  Code,  (Liv.  IV.  Tit.  2.),  as  falsiiicatioB,fm«d,  the  sabs^fueat 
discovery  of  written  evidence,  and  the  like,  where  no  direct  appeal 
is  admissible;  something  in  the  mirture  of  a.new  trial  at  law#/or  a 
bill  of  review  in  equity ;  is  to  tdiich  last,  "we  may  be  dlo^d  jfirtt 
to  remark  in  this  place,  that  our  present  rules  of  practice  are 
very  Tagoe  and  defeotive,  and  might  be  eeasidambly  ^aBftendeAJhy 
a  comparison  with  this  part  of  the  Code. 

.  .III.  The  prise  apartie  is  a  foirm  of  proceeding  directed  against 
^e  judge  in  person,  and  is  admissible  ^^Ist,  wbm  ".fraudep^doi^ 
bu  concussion**  (we  really  do  not  knowhowto  put  these  tJtstiiic- 
tions  by  corresponding  terms  in  our  language,}  js  imputed  tt> 
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tbe  judge,  **  soit  dans  le  cours  de  Finstruction,  sait  Ion  des  jagt^ 
mtn»r  2dly,  in  some  cases  of  special  enactment  3dly,  where 
die  law  declares  the  judge  responsible  on  pain  of  donmaget  et 
interits.  And,  4thly,  where  there  is  a  denial  of  justice — which 
denial  of  justice  is  defined  to  be 

''  lorsque  les  Juges  refusent  de  r^pondre  aux  enqufites,  ou  negligent  de 
juger  les  affidres  en  6tat  et  en  tour  d'etre  jugSes." 

And,  again,  the  Code  Civil  (Titre  Preliminidre,  Art.  4.)  contains 
the  following  provision : 

*^  Le  JBge  qui  refiisera  de  juger,  sous  pretexte  du  silence,  de  robscurit^, 
on  de  Finsuffisance  de  la  loi»  pourra  6tre  poursuivi  comme  coupable  de 
daddtjtuiicer* 

It  would  be  impertinent  in  us  to  inquire  whether  to  any,  or  if 
any,  to  which  of  our  English  judges,  past  or  present,  such  a  form 
of  proceeding  as  this  mi^ht,  in  any,  and  what  instances,  have  beenr 
found  applicable ;  and  it  may  wdl  be  questioned  whether,  not- 
withstanding a  few  occasional  cases  of  exception,  the  check  of 
public  opinion  does  not,  with  a  judicial  system  like  ours,  where 
the  personal  respectability  of  the  judges  is  proportioned  to  the 
sraallness  of  their  number  and  the  literal  amount  of  their  sala- 
ries, aflford  a  sufficient  general  security  for  good  conduct,  without 
having  recourse  to  provisions  which,  by  the  very  supposition  of 
gross  wilful  error,  must  tend  to  diminish  the  reverence  now  at- 
tached to  their  station  and  character. 

Tlie  different  modes  of  execution  of  judgments  contained  in  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Code,  and  which  are  no  less  than  seventeen  in 
number,  are  passed  over  by  our  author  in  the  form  of  a  mere 
catalogue,  except  as  to  three  of  those  principally  in  use,  which 
afibrd  room  for  useful  observation.  I.  The  saisie-^xecution — that 
is  to  say,  possession  taken  by  a  creditor  of  the  moveable  effects  of 
his  debtor  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  claim  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sale.  The  law,  with  humane  foresight  worthy  of  the 
improved  spirit  of  the  age,  exempts  from  the  operation  of  this 
process,  1st,  the  clothes  actually  worn  by  the  debtor,  together 

*  We  find  some  doobti  indraated  at  to  the  expediency  of  these  and  other  like  in- 
atances  of  jealous  precaution  in  tlie  provisions  of  the  French  code  to  secure  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  jadicial  functions,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  **  De  rAdniinist  ration 
de  la  Justice,"  &c^  where  the  author  observes,  "  La  commission  d'un  juge,  let  lettret 
d*  inttitation  d'  un  magbtrat,  ne  tont  pas  des  brevets  d*  impunity.  Mait,  d*  un  autre  c6t6, 
let  prites  i  partie,  les  actions  en  forfeiture,  peuvent  porter  atteiiite  a  la  dignity  de 
V  ordre  judiaaire,  au  respect  dont  la  loi  s'  eiupresse  de  I  eutouier ;  les  passions  Indivf- 
duelles,  Tachamement  et  la  violence  des  parties  abuteront  de  la  benelice  de  la  loi,  la 
feront  toomer  au  deftriment  de  ceuz  qui  en  tont  les  organes.;  neot-6tre  mdme  a^-on  pn 
red<Miter  que  le  systeoie  une  ibis  etabU,  les  tribuuaux  fussent  plus  difficiles  a  se  prSter  a 
certaines  directions.  Quoiqu*  U  en  soit,  la  necessity  subsiste,  et  la  ibrfaiture  reste  a 
organiser."— Tom.  it  p.  169. 
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with  hit  bed  and  those  of  his  children;  £dly»  the  books  necessary 
ibr  canTing  on  his  trade  or  profession,  to  the  amount  of  300 
francs  in  value ;  Sdly»  his  professional  instruments  or  madiinery 
to  the  same  amount ;  4thly,  the  military  equipments  of  military 
pereons;  5thly,  the  necessary  tools  of  artists;  6di)y»  a  month's 
provision  in  grain  and  flour  for  himself  and  his  family;  7thly,  a 
cowy  three  sheep,  or  two  goats,  at  the  option  of  the  debtor,  t^e- 
ther  with  straw,  fora^,  &c.  necessarj^  for  the  litter  and  provender 
of  those  animala  during  a  similar  period. 

II.  The  saisie  immobiliire;  (to  which  is  incident  the  power  of 
sale  by  public  auction,)  as  to  which  M.  Rey  observes,  that  he 
cwDOt  bestow  the  same  praise  on  the  provisions  of  the  Code  as 
with  respect  to  the  former  mode  of  execution — 
**  the  formalities  being  so  complicated,  and  the  grounds  of  avoidance  so 
'  Domenms,  that  this  sort  of  procedure  occasions  immense  expense,  and 
gives  free  scope  to  the  spirit  of  chicanery,  especially  where  the  property 
is  small,  the  cost  being  the  same  whatever  be  the  amount  of  it/* 

ni.  The  contrainte  par  corps,  or  imprisonment,  which  is  a 
OKKie  of  execution  admitted  by  the  law  of  France  only  after  con- 
damation,  and  on  the  supposition  of  tort,  except  in  commercial 
cases,  where  it  is  used  without  restriction. 

In  entering  on  our  examination  of  the  second  volume,  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  Judicial  institutions  of  England,  we  have  first 
to  remark  the  very  limited  number  of  authorities  which  M.  Rey 
avows  himself  to  have  used,  and  which  consist  almost  exclusively 
of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  the  excellent  edition,  by 
Tomlins,  of  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary;  in  addition  to  which  he 
appears  to  have  read,  with  great  attention,  a  treatise  by  Mr.  En- 
sor,  **  on  the  Defects  of  the  Law,"  together  with  the  more  recent 
work  of  Mr.  Miller,''  on  the  Civil  Law  of  England;"  bat  to 
these  last  he  very  properly  refers  rather  by  way  of  illusrtration 
than  of  authority.  His  two  principal  guides,  however,  are  pro- 
bably the  very  best  he  could  nave  consulted,  especially  with  the 
corrective  applied  by  Bentham  to  some  of  die  specious  deduc- 
tions of  our  great  commentator;  and  it  is  consequently  the  less 
mrprising  that,  although  a  foreigner,  he  should  have  fallen  into 
so  tew  inaccuracies  of  statement,  and  apparently  into  none  of  any 
considerable  importance. 

The  first,  or  preliminary  chapter  professes  to  give  the  reader  a 
general  idea  **  du  personnel  de  Torganisation  judiciaire  en  An- 
gieterre,  depnis  I'invasion  des  Anglo-Saxons  " — a  survey  through 
vkich  we  by  no  means  think  it  necessary  to  follow  our  author, 
mce  the  facts  it  records  are  merely  those  which  are  to  be  found 
oarrated  in  every  elementary  treatise.  Not  so  his  observations  as 
to  that  great  and  most  difficult  problem  in  English  jurisprudence 
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—-the  necessity,  or  ratber  the  expediency,  of  our  system  of  dis- 
tinct eqmtaUe  interference.  Of  such  paramount  interest  da  we, 
indeed,  consider  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  we  shall  not  apolo- 
gize for  the  kn^h  of  quotation  requisite  to  exhibit  the  views  eo*- 
tertained  by  an  mtelligent  foreigner  respecting  it. 

''  We  cannot  positively  ascertain  at  what  period  this  notion  of  a  dis* 
tract  dominion  of  law  and  equity  came  to  be  first  established  3  but  it  is 
deaf  ibat  the  Court  of  Chancery  derives  from  it  in  great  measure  its 
origin,  and  that  its  appellation  of  a  C&urt  of  Equity  is  to  be  ascrftied  to 
it.  Its  jurisdiction,  however,  is  not  oonfin^  to  eases  where  this  conflict 
of  powers  eiists ;  it  extends  to  all  those  in  which  no  remedy  by  common 
law  is  discoverable;  insomuch  that  Uie  mere  silence  of  Urw  constitutes  a 
sufficient  ground  of  competence  for  a  Court  of  Equity.  This  doubk 
source  of  attributable  functions  alone,  involves  the  general  system  in  much 
arbitrary  confusion ;  but  what  adds  to  it  considerably  is,  that  for  some 
time  past  these  two  principal  branches  of  jurisdiction  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  changed  sides  in  the  order  of  march ;  so  that  on  one  side  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  adopt  rules  of 
equity;  and  on  the  other,  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  bound  itself  by  as 
stfiot  an  adherence  to  precedent  as  the  most  r^id  rules  of  law  can  ea* 
force.  And  hence  we  see  how  factitious  is  the. distinction  itself,  aad 
that  equity  is  but  an  useless  and  ^barrassing  wperfetation,  fit  only  ta 
occasion  a  conflict  and  confusion  of  jurisdictions  every  way  burtfii  to 
the  real  interests  of  the  suitors. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  evidently  usurping  origin  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery ;  notwithstanding  its  radical  defects  of  organization,  and  its 
heterogeneous  and  inconsistent  character,  there  are  nevertheless  many 
persons  in  England  who  think  favourably  of  it  as  an  institution.  Their 
principal  argument  in  support  of  it  is,  that  the  separation  of  equitable 
jurisdiction  from  that  of  strict  law,  serves  to  confine  the  ordinary  judges 
within  the  bounds  of  law ;  and  some  even  go  the  length  of  pronoutichig 
It  in  this  respect,  an  admirable  contrivance.  It*  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
potion  which  may  easily  be  confiited. 

.  '^  First,  it  is  (Urectly  contrary  to  fact }  for  we  have  already  seen  that 
the  common-law  judges  are  not  the  less  prone  to  interpret  the  law  in  the 
sense  that  is  most  agreeable  to  them,  and  even  to  violate  it  in  case  o^ 
need,  without  the  smallest  compunction.  The  strict  observance  of  law, 
which  they  are  supposed  to  maintain,  is  little  more  than  a  name  as  it 
respects  matters  of  real  importance;  while  it  operates  substantially  only 
in  favour  of  wretched  subtilties  adhered  to  by  lawyers,  not  on  account 
of  any  real  dislike  of  an  arbitrary  system,  but  because  they  bdiieve  them 
to  be  the  surest  foundation  of  their  profits  and  influence. 

**  Secondly,  supposing  it  fit  to  entrust  any  judges  whatever  vrith  a 
combination  of  legislative  and  judicial  authority,  by  leaving  certun 
matters  out  of  the  pale  of  direct  legislation,  which  is  the  case  with  an  in- 
finite number  of  what  are  called  equitable  subjects,  it  would  be  far  better 
that  so  monstrous  a  power  were  lodged  in  the  bands  of  the  ordinary 
judges  5  because,  on  one  hand,  the  principles  of  common  law  would 
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alvajB  hwe  moxe  or  loss  inflneiioe  ia  t^e  dtiGisiom  of  aoftivei^eii  caset^ 
wbidi  would  serve  as  a  sort  of  coonterpoise;  and  because,  on  the  otW 
haDd>  tbere  would  no  longer  be  seen  under  the  same  government  two 
opposite  systems  of  judicature^  incessantly  at  war  with  each  other,  di- 
viding the  world  of  lawyers  into  distinct  hostile  nations^  ani  causing  thie 
adoption  of  separate  weights  and  measures  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. 

**  But,  thirdly,  a  still  greater  evil,  if  possible,  is,  that  this  system  tends 
to  coDs<^idate  the  most  pcmieioiis  confmioD  of  powers — that  of  the  hf^ 
iotive  and  jodicial  functions.  Over  and  above  ihe  danger  wbach  faults 
horn  U  io  a  political  senae,  this  coofrisioQ  is  also  subversive  of  every  id^  H 
tnie  distributive  justice ;  for  tbere  can  be  no  security  whatever  for  ppri- 
vaie  rigbta  if  .the  judge  has  no  prescribed  rule  to  follow,  but  is  l^it  ^ 
liberty  to  make  the  law  which  is  to  serve  as  the  guide  of  his  decision,  in- 
stead of  being  restricted  to  the  application  c^  a  law  ah-eady  known,  and 
of  force  superior  to  his  authority. 

**  LfBsdy  5  die  existence  of  a  jurisdiction  which  has  the  power  of  thus 
nuking  laws  on  the  spur  of  every  occasion,  necessarily  tends  to  render 
the  true  legislative  authority  indifierent  to  the  imperfections  of  law,  at 
the  tame  tine  that  it  dieck$  all  desire  of  redudag  the  mass  of  legisla* 
tioa  to  a  rational  system^  and  one  acoommodated  to  tiie  general  waals  of 
aadety." — t^aci.  u.  i^.  18—21. 


It  is  not  easy  even  for  English  lawyers  to  keep  clear  from  all 
exaggeration  in  exposing  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  system  so 
entirely  anomalous  as  that  to  which  we  now  advert ;  and  we  are 
the  less  disposed  to  censure  a  foreign  jurist  for  having  somewhat 
(in  our  judgment)  overstated  the  absurdities  which  he  means  to 
display.  This,  if  an  error  in  him,  is  the  more  excusable,  as  some 
of  our  own  text-writers  who  are  most  disposed  to  panegyrize  the 
general  institution  of  a  separate  equity,  fall  into  the  same  error 
themselvcB,  probably  from  the  great  difficultj^  of  assigning  any 
definite  limits  to  this  extraordinary  jurisdiction.  Even  Lord 
Redesdale,  in  his  recent  pamphlet  on  the  Chsgotcery  Coounission^ 
employs  (seenungly  without  being  aware  of  the  tendency  of  Im 
own  arguments)  language  hardly  lesr  strong  thanthat  of  M.  Rf3}t 
in  the  passage  we  have  just  cit^.  The  trut^  seems,  however^  to 
be,  that  few  writers,  if  any,  have  yet  sufficiently  advei:ted  to  the 
broad  line  of  distinction  which  exists  between  two  separate 
branches  of  equitable  jurisdiction  as  now  administered*— that| 
namely,  in  whic^  it  officiously  interposes  its  usurped  authority  tO{ 
prevent  the  assertion  of  strict  legal  rights;  and  that  in  which  it 
acts  as  a  mere  separate  ^nd  independent  court  for  the  administra^* 
tion  of  trusts;  in  which  latter  capacity*  by  whatever  name  it  msy 
be  called,  we  have  been  always  disposed  to  consider  it  as  JutidAr 
mentally  not  merely  useful,  but  indispensable.  With  respect  to 
tM^restrmmng  functions^  Uiere  seems  to  be  a  growing  dispoaition 
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(in  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  onr  concurrence)  to  view 
its  interference  in  the  li^t  of  a  positive  evil.  Many  late  writers 
have  entered  into  the  same  view  of  the  subject,  but  few  whose 
opinions  are  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  that  which  Mr. 
Humphreys  has  recorded  in  the  supplementary  chapter  inserted 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  work  on  Real  Property.*  But  we 
must  for  the  present  quit  a  subject,  which,  property  to  discuss, 
would  greatly  exceed  the  necessary  bounds  of  this  article. 

The  next  subject  of  remark  is  one  of  hardly  less  importance 
than  the  preceding,  and  of  still  greater  practical  interest ;  since, 
whatever  arguments  may  be  adduced  from  the  danger  of  change, 
or  from  the  general  inconvenience  and  partial  mischief  necessarily 
attendant  on  the  removal  of  ancient  land-marks,  in  favour  of  the 
continuance  of  a  system  vicious  in  theory,  those  arguments  apply 
with  much  less  force,  or  rather  they  have  no  weight  at  all,  when 
opposed  to  the  exigencies  arising  from  a  defective  organization  of 
justice.  The  subject  to  which  we  now  refer,  more  strikingly  ex- 
emplifies the  force  of  habit  in  reconciling  the  mind  to  the  greatest 
incongruities,  than  almost  any  that  presents  itself  to  our  recollec- 
tion in  the  annals  of  legislation ;  aod  it  must  appear  more  peca- 
liarly  astonishing  to  a  Frenchman,  accustomed  to  institutions 
founded  on  the  very  excess  of  an  opposite  principle.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  concentration  of  all 
our  great  courts  of  justice  in  one  single  focus — 
*'  a  cIrcumstaDce,**  says  our  author,  ''  which  has  given  them  immeiMe 
strength,  and  facilitated  the  means  of  swallowing  up  almost  entirely 
every  other  jurisdiction,  thus  occasioning  a  heavy  expense  to  suitors, 
who  are  compelled  to  come  from  the  remotest  comers  of  the  kingdom  to 
Westminster  upon  every  occasion  of  the  smallest  pecuniary  importance. 
It  has  likewise  resulted  from  the  same  cause,  that  the  judicial  order,  re- 
presented especially  by  these  supreme  courts,  has  obtained  such  immense 
consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  favouring  more  and  more  their 
^rit  of  encroachment  on  the  other  branches  of  public  administration." 
Add  to  this,  that  London  has  thus  become  ^*  un  veritable  gouffre 
jndiddire,  oik  tout  le  royaume  est  sans  cesse  oblig6  de  venir  r^ 
damer  ses  droits."  Hence  the  decisive  superiority  of  the  bar  at 
Westminster  over  their  brethren  of  the  same  profession  scattered 
thinly  over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Every  jcountry  attorney  also 
has  his  London  agent,  and  Sius  is  engendered  an  overwhelming 
interest  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  an  abusive  system,  before 
which  the  judges  are  obliged  to  bow,  and  by  which  the  members 
of  the  legislature  itself,  accustomed  as  they  are  for  the  most  part 
to  consider  the  administration  of  justice  and  its  concerns  as  a  pro- 

*  See  alfo  Mr.  Meriyale's  <•  Letter  to  W.  Coartenay,  Esq.  on  the  subject  of  the 
Cbanoery  Conunissiou." 
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vince  beyond  the  reach  of  dieir  nnderstanding  or  habits  of  thought 
aDd  action,  are  held  in  mute  awe,  if  not  in  passive  subjection. 

Another  cause  of  the  multiplicity  and  complication  of  springs 
observable  in  every  part  of  our  leg^  machinery,  is  the  total  ab* 
sence  of  method  in  me  system  of  our  separate  jurisdictions,  occa- 
sioning a  perpetual  reference  from  one  court  to  another  of  dif- 
ferent questions  arising  out  of  the  same  cause  of  action — a  bandy- 
ing about  of  the  unfortunate  suitors  firom  the  court  below  to  the 
court  above,  and  back  again  to  the  court  below,  with  an  appeal  to 
some  other  tribunal — from  law  to  equity,  and  from  equity  again 
back  to  law,  in  repeated  and  almost  everlasting  succession — ac- 
companied by  perpetual  disputes  about  the  limijts  of  judicial  au* 
thonty,  and  fostering  the  spirit  of  encroachment  by  each  upon 
each  to  a  degree  which  really  threatens  to  make  us  a  proverb  or 
by-word  to  the  more  civilized  nations  of  the  continent.*  Add  to 
these  the  arbitrary  heaping  of  appeal  upon  appeal;  not  an  action 
or  a  suit  being  commenced  that  is  not  liable  to  two  or  three  re- 
movals, at  least,  from  a  court  of  inferior  to  a  court  of  superior 
jurisdiction,  besides  an  unlimited  power  of  revision  by  the  same 
tribunal — the  yet  more  arbitrary  mixture  of  original  and  appellate 
jurisdictions  in  the  same  court,  and  the  total  absence  of  that  whole- 
some corrective  so  long  administered  in  the  neighbouring  country 
by  their  Cour  de  Cassation. 

There  yet  remains  another  point  of  comparison  between  our 
system  of  judicial  organization  and  that  of  our  neighbours  on  the 
continent,  with  respect  to  which  our  author  assigns  to  the  former  a 
very  decided  preference.  By  the  law  of  September  1 790,  already 
referred  to,  a  new  branch  of  separate  jurisdiction  was  erected,  and 
still  continues  to  exist,  under  the  appellation  of  Contentieux  Ad' 
ministratif,  of  the  peculiar  functions  of  which  it  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  we  nnd  no  very  distinct  notion  presented  to  us  in 
M.  Key's  otherwise  clear  and  comprehensive  analysis;  nor,  by  refe- 
rence to  the  Code  itself,  have  we  been  able  to  obtain  any  clearer 
lights  to  illumine  our  ignorance.  We  therefore  resort  to  the  ex- 
pressions which  our  author  himself  makes  use  of  in  discussing  this 
part  of  his  subject,  from  which,  however  indistinct,  it  is  possible  to 
form  a  sufficient  general  conception  of  that  to  which  they  relate. 

"  The  National  Assembly,  struck  by  the  ancient  usurpations  of  the 
parliaments  over  the  direct  Ainctions  of  the  executive  power,  in  framing 
day  by  day  new  penal  rules  of  administration,  went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  deprived  the  regular  judges  even  of  the  indirect  partlcipatioD 

*  M.  Rey  refers  in  a  note  to  the  Ute  case  of  Macaolaj  v.  Shackell,  and  a  more  ia^ovr- 
able  one  could  scarcely  liare  been  selected  in  illastration  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 
We  cannot  aflford  room  for  stating  it,  but  the  circumstances  will  be  familiar  to  our  pro* 
fesakmal  readers. 
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fdiich  tbey  m<^  necessarily  possess  in  M  ^e  trtosactioiis  of  soddl  life, 
by  leading  back  the  citizens  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  laws.  They 
did  not  consider  that  this  indirect  participation  is  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  judicial  power ;  wad,  to  be  consistent,  they  ought  to  have  abolished 
the  power  itself  5  for  it  may  as  well  be  said  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
power  disturbs  individuals  in  the  exercise  of  their  private  relations  by 
annulling  unjust  and  illegal  acts,  as  that  h:  would  fnterrupt  the  course  d 
the  public  administration,  by  compelling  it  not  to  violate  the  laws  of  its 
Institution,  or  prejudice  the  rights  of  individnals,  or  those  of  ot^ 
brandies  of  the  same  government.  Then  why  hnvt  the  Ff«ndh  legisU^ 
tors  preserved  to  the  ordinary  tribanals  proeeedings  relative  to  the  aidl* 
ministration  oi  indirect  contrU)utions,  of  domains  and  forests,  %lc  wluck 
they  must  have  apprehended  woald  equally  disturb  the  numerous  agents 
of  those  departments  in  their  respective  measures?  The  only  result  of 
this  exception^  or  rather  of  this  partial  return  to  true  principles^  is,  that 
notwithstanding  the  many  faults  of  our  administration,  judicial  and  civil, 
such  as  it  has  existed  for  the  last  five-and-thirty  years,  there  has  been 
infinitely  less  of  abuse  and  vexation  in  these  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  which  so  far  from  being  impeded  in  regard  to  the  ntility  of  their 
operations,  have  been  only  rendered  supportable  by  this  species  of  salu- 
taty  contronl." 

The  author  goes  on  to  elcemplify  the  difference  of  our  Englisii 
method  of  proceeding  by  two  instances  of  recent  occurrence ;  tibose 
in  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  set  aside  the  election  of  a 
mayor  of  Huntingdon  because  the  person  elected  did  not  fulfil  the 
conditions  required  by  the  law,  and  in  which  die  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, tvith  the  assistance  of  the  twelve  judges,  annulled  that  of  a 
Coroner  for  the  county  of  Salop,  on  account  of  informality. 

*'  The  great  advantage,'^  he  continues,  "  which  results  from  this  sys- 
tem is,  that  the  doctrines  and  regulations,  and  even  the  constitutional 
forms  of  proceeding,  attached  to  the  judicial  office,  are  such  cis  to  render 
It  comparatively  independent  of  the  daily  caprice  of  the  agents  of  power. 
Besides,  in  England,  in  FVanee,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  some  other 
coontries,  the  pitblicitt  of  judiciid  proceedings  is  a  safeguard  not  to 
be  found  in  the  sbcrbt  administration  of  our  French  tribunals.  Finally, 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  every  tribunal  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  any  particular  branch  of  administration,  should  identify  it- 
self with  that  branch,  and  thus  lose  the  impartiality  which  is  indispeondde 
to  the  judicial  character." — tom.  ii.  p.  27,  &c. 

The  classification  of  subjects  pursued  by  M.  Rey  in  this  divi- 
sion of  his  treatise,  is,  we  believe,  original  as  applied  to  the  system 
of  English  i  urisprudence.  We  shall  leave  it  to  our  learned  readers 
to  iudge  of  its  suitableness  and  practical  utility.  Adopting  then, 
only  by  way  of  subdivision,  the  arrangement  of  Blackstone,  who 
distinguidbes  our  courts  of  justice  into  those  of  general  and '  of 
local  jurisdiction,  the  present  writer  announces  his  principle  of 
distribution  as  being  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  subjects  falling 
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the  ^eyettH  jurisdictiotis  r^specti^y^-^dius  makrog  Us  first 
class  comprise  diose  members  of  the  judicial  body  whose  pro- 
vmce  18  prt7tctpa2^  to  determine  questions  of  fact;  his  second, 
tJiose  which  principallj/  decide  points  of  law;  and  his  third,  those 
yrhich  adjudge  at  the  same  time  both  upon  law  and  upon  fact. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  our  only  objec- 
tion to  this  classification  consists  in  the  very  terms  which  it  is 
found  necessary  to  employ  in  defining  it ;  the  distinction  between 
the  two  first  classes  depending  altogether  on  the  more  or  less  of 
law  or  of  fact  in  the  composition  of  the  respective  mixtures ;  while 
the  third,  if  distinguishable  at  all  from  the  preceding,  can  only  be 
80  by  reason  of  the  equality  of  the  two  ingredients,  excluding  the 
term  principally  from  its  definition ;  but  which  equality  is  neither 
pretended,  nor  is  it  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  to 
suppose  it  admissible. 

In  following  the  anangement  which  we  have  thus  ventured  to 
criticise,  our  author's  first  subject  of  examination  is  as  to  the  form 
and  composition  of  our  English  juries,  which  leads  immediately  to 
the  important  question,  how  far  this  boasted  mode  of  trial  is  con- 
ducive to  the  purposes  of  justice  when  applied  to  civil  cases. 
M.  Meyer,  whose  reputation  as  a  jurist  entities  his  opinion  to 
great  respect,  has  pronounced  strongly  against  the  principle  of  ad- 
mitting it  in  such  cases ;  and  he  argues  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
that  a  far  greater  degree  of  penetration  and  sagacity  is  requisite  for 
the  development  of  such  complicated  facts  as  those  on  which  the 
question  of  civil  rights  generally  rests,  than  for  arriving  at  die 
tmth  as  to  the  commission  of  crime;  to  which  he  adds,  very  truly, 
that  in  point  of  fact  our  English  mode  of  proceeding  is  in  great 
measure  illusory — the  verdict  of  the  jury  being  always  preceded 
by  the  directions  of  the  judge,  and  being  moreover  liable  to  be 
set  aside,  and  a  new  trial  ordered,  whenever  it  is  found  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  directions  so  given — a  plan  of  proceeding  which 
is  the  fruitful  source  of  expense  and  protracted  litigation,  and 
which  inevitably  tends  to  the  great  disparagement  of  an  institu- 
tion so  irreverently  treated.  M.  Rey,  however,  is  not  for  altoge- 
dier  rejecting  its  intervention  even  in  civil  cases,  but  suggests  its 
being  reserved  for  appeals — a  proposal,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not 
much  in  unison  with  our  existing  principles  of  legislation.  \ 

Among  our  English  tribunals  possessing  cognizance  alike  of 
law  and  of  fact,  tiie  Court  of  Chancery  of  course  holds  a  pre- 
eminent station.  We  have  already  stated  our  author's  views  on 
the  subject  of  equitable  jurisdiction;  but  its  importance  is  such 
that  we  cannot  neglect  any  opportunity  of  recurnng  to  it.  After 
a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  origin  and  foundation  of  this  court, 
M.  Rey  thus  proceeds : — 

"  I  would  now  go  on  to  speak  of  its  actual  competence,  but  find  my- 
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sdf  uiable  to  give  mefe  than  a  tlight  amroxmati§ig  ticw  of  Uw  talneet; 
for  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  tbe 
courts  of  ordinary  jurisdiction,  is  so  indeterminate^  and  so  marked  with 
the  subtilties  of  English  law,  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  find 
anything  precise  with  respect  to  it  either  in  the  works  of  their  text- 
writers,  or  from  my  own  ooservations  on  what  passes  in  court,  or  in  the 
way  of  explanation  by  those  lawyers  whom  I  have  personally  consulted/' 

This  alleged  uncertainty  in  the  limits  of  the  respective  juris- 
dictions is,  indeed,  a  charge  which  admits  neither  of  denial  nor  of 
apology.  The  system  itself,  of  an  equity  distinct  from  law,  and 
subject  to  the  administration  of  separate  tribunals,  may  possibly 
be  regarded  as  incorporated  in  the  English  constitution,  so  as  to 
render  it  inexpedient  to  attempt  its  removal;  but  if  it  is  to  be  re- 
tained, the  first  object  with  those  who  sincerely  seek  the  ameliora- 
tion of  our  laws,  should  be  to  get  rid  of  this  well-founded  re- 
proach, and  to  establish  such  fixed  and  positive  rules  of  demarca- 
tion as  would  leave  it  in  no  instance  open  to  doubt  whether  any 
particular  cause  of  complaint  be  a  matter  of  legal  or  equitable 
cognizance.  Another,  and  scarcely  less  important  topic  of  re- 
form, is  that  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  of  framing  such 
regulations  for  the  practice  of  all  the  courts,  both  of  law  and  of 
equity,  as  to  obviate  the  now  continual  recurrence  of  a  necessity 
for  shifting  from  one  to  the  other  to  arrive  at  the  decision  of 
almost  every,  even  the  simplest,  question  that  arises  in  either.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  members  of  the  late  Chancery 
Commission  did  not,  at  the  outset  of  their  Inquiry,  lay  down  some 
well-matured  plan  for  their  guidance  with  reference  to  these  gene- 
ral objects.  All  that  can  fairly  be  said  on  that  subject,  however, 
is,  that  neither  the  occasion  for  the  grant  of  that  commission,  nor 
the  mode  of  its  composition,  nor  perhaps  the  period  of  the  com- 
mencement of  its  labours,  was  favourable  to  an  enlarged  and 
comprehensive   view   of  the  subject.*     Designed  by  the   then 

*  "  II  esti  regrstter,**  observes  M.  Rey,  <*  que  les  atUqaes  aient  6t6  presque  auiqoe* 
ment  indmdueUa,  et  qu*oD  Q^ait  pas  imaging  de  remonter  aux  vices  fondamentaux  de 
cette  bizarre  institution,  dont  la  seule  existence  est  Tun  des  plus  grands  vices  du  syst^me 
jodiciaire  Anglais." — torn.  ii.  p.  1 1 1 . 

We  entirely  concur  in  the  sentiment  here  expressed,  conceiving  it  matter  not  only  of 
regret,  but  of  great  national  reproach,  that  so  few  schemes  of  general  improvement  have 
ever  t>een  formed  that  have  not  either  originated  in,  or  in  their  progres-n  been  mixed  up 
with  the  polluted  springs  of  party  prejudice.  Hardly  less  injurious  in  its  effect,  or  le« 
discreditable  in  its  motive,  Is  the  wanton  spirit  of  personality,  which,  without  the  ex- 
cuse, miserable  as  it  is,  of  a  political  bias,  has  infected  tbe  pHges  of  some  of  our  best 
juridical  writers,  and  contnbutes,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  cause,  to  render  tbe 
splendid  theories  of  a  Bentham  comparativelv  unproductive  and  valueless.  Let  os 
hope  that  a  better  day  now  dawns.  The  excellent  Mr.  Charles  Butler  has  by  his  ex- 
emplary forbearance  from  personal  censure,  even  on  occasions  the  roost  inviting, 
afforded  a  happy  illustration  of  the  Christian  precept — "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
jndged" — ond  other  writers  of  hardly  less  practical  knowledge,  and  with  mo^  distinct 
objects  in  view,  have  evinced  the  usefulness,  no  less  than  tbe  possibility,  of  dtscussiDg 
the  merits  of  a  tyttem,  without  any  reference  to  the  character  or  ability  of  the  mdtvi* 
duals  by  whom  it  happens,  for  the'  moment,  to  be  administerpd. 
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f^ovenuDeat  of  ^  couHtry  as  a  polkkal  measuce  for  checking-  the 
vicdence  of  a  series  of  personal  attacks  directed  against  die  then 
head  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  was  constantly  viewed  by  the 
meBobers  of  opposition — espeoally  those  whose  tactics  were  de- 
ranged by  its  institution — as  an  object  of  affected  contempt  and 
ridicule ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  now  generally  admitted,  that  the 
good  which  it  has  proposed,  or  at  least  indicated  the  means  of 
adopting,  is  greater  than  expectation,  how  far  soever  it  may  fall 
short  of  tfa^  which  the  exigency  of  the  case  requires,  and  which 
we  have  little  doubt  of  seeing  hereafter  effected  under  happier 
auspices. 

Under  the  head  of  **  County  Courts/'  our  author  takes  occa- 
sion to  review  the  principal  causes  which  appear  on  eithei^  side 
of  the  House,  to  have  led  to  the  rejection  of  Lord  Althorp's  plan 
for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  those  tribunals.  To  these  alleged 
motives  we  shall  in  this  place  merely  advert,  for  the  purpose  of 
remarking  that,  disgraceful  as  b  that  imputed  to  the  friends  of 
government,  that  which  was  openly  avowed  by  the  members  of 
opposition  is,  though  of  a  more  public-spirited  nature,  equally 
indefensible  on  the  score  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  policy.  The 
dread  of  increasing  the  influence  of  the  crown  can  never  be  ad- 
vanced as  a  solid  argument  for  withholding  from  the  subject  his 
indisputable  right  to  cheap  and  expeditious  justice;  and  we  shall 
indeed  despair  of  a  substantial  reform  in  any  part  of  the  system 
until  this  sacred  fundamental  principle  is  recognised  without 
equivocation  or  subterfuge.  In  the  mean  time,  M.  Rey  does  not 
require  to  be  informed  that  the  temporary  rejection  of  a  great 
public  plan  of  improvement  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  aban- 
donment. Accordingly,  the  proposal  of  the  measure  in  question 
was  renewed  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  and  remams  now 
only  suspended  upon  the  undertaking  of  the  then  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department,  that  it  should  finally  he  resumed 
in  such  a  shape  as  to  obviate  all  remaining  objections.  Nor  do 
we  see  any  reason  to  regret  this  postponement,  contemplating  the 
measure  itself  rather  as  introductory  to  a  wider  and  more  benefi- 
cial arrangement  for  the  administration  of  justice  at  a  distance 
from  the  metropolis,  than  as  comprehending  within  itself  all  diat 
is  requisite  under  this  head  of  improvement. 

On  a  general  comparative  view  of  the  subject  discussed  in  the 
preceding  chapters  with  the  parallel  institutions  of  France  and 
some  other  countries,  we  find  the  following  results: 

I.  In  France,  since  the  Revolution,  the  legislature  has  greatly 
favoured  the  system  of  arbitration,  rendering  it  (as  we  have  already 
seen)  a  compulsory  mode  of  settling  differences  in  matters  of  trade 
and  partnerships,  and  giving  the  utmost  facility  to  its  adoption  in 
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all  otker  dms^  the  wrbithrton  diw  jiidbckdlgr  appei&tod  bMBg 
■Kri'eover  required  to  decide^  **  eomme  amabks  comjwiteurs,  sans 
s'astretndre  aux  regies  positive  de  droit."  In  this  respect  the 
French  have  followed  and  improved  od  die  example  of  ^eir  aod 
our  neighbours,  the  Dutcb>  who  by  their  old  law  constrained 
parties  to  submit  in  thejirst  instance  to  arbitration  all  questions 
of  pilotage,  wrecks,  and  other  matters  of  n^dme  jurisdiction; 
Amongst  ourselves  it  is  superfluous  to  observe  that  no  parallel 
institution  exists,  the  principle  of  compuhory  arbitration  being 
altogether  nknown  to  our  law,  and  a  reference,  though  not  un* 
frequently  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  bench,  being  never 
so  recommended  until  after  the  costs  of  litigation  have  been 
actually  incurred  f*  to  which  we  must  add,  although  unnoticed 
by  <Mir  author,  the  very  questieipable  facility  with  which  our  courts 
at  present  interfere  to  aet  aside  awards,  insomuch  ihat  no  parties 
can  feel  assured  of  tfa^  differences  being  finally  settled  even  by 
a  course  of  prooeeditie  founded  on  •  mutual  vofuntary  obligation 
to  rest  satisaed  with  the  decision,  be  it  what  it  mayi  of  the  judge 
whom  they  themselves  have  chosen. 

II.  After  paving  described  the  office  of  die  French  juge9  de 
paix,  we  need  say  no  more  to  point  out  the  total  absence  of  ana- 
logy between  the  duties  which  they  administer  ^Eid  those  of  our 
juS^cet  of  tke  peace*,  Considered  as,  what  the;^  are  in  effect—* 
judges  m  premiire  tfufitnce— the  great  singularity  observable  in 
their  institution  is  that  of  the  prescribed  preliminary  attempt  to 
dQtKiHa^e. 

.  III.  The  French  jurists  pride  themselves,  and  with  reason,  on 
the  organization  of  their  c(Mr$  ie  premiire  imtofice,  (properly  so 
culled,)  which,  since  die  Revolution,  have  superseded  die  chaos  of 
previous  conflicting  jurisdictions,  and  which  are  strictly  limited  to 
die  exercise  of  initiative  functions,  except  in  certain  cases  of  ap- 
peal from  the  sentence  of  the  ju^es  de  pah.  This  last  branch 
of  their  jurisdiction  is  indeed  a  stain  upon  the  otherwise  perfect 
simplicity  of  the  institution :  but,  even  with  this  fault  of  construc- 
tion, they  still  jpresent  an  advantageous  contrast  to  the  strangci 
jumble  of  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  observable  in  our 
"English  tribunals,  and  in  those  of  almost  every  other  country  in 
Europe.  Bentham's  arguments  in  support  of  courts  of  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  are  here  stated  and  canvassed. 

IV.  With  respect  to  appeah,  the  law  of  France  is  likewise 

fronounced  to  be  more  perfect  than  diat  of  any  other  country, 
n  no  case  is  more  than  one  appeal  permitted;  for  we  must  not 

*  In  aome  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  judges  are  likewise  in  the  habit  of  recooH' 
mending  references ;  bat  with  this  advantage  over  onr  English  coarse  of  proceeding, 
tbat  the  recommendation  nsoally  takes  place  at  tft«  commtnenMnt  of  litigation.    We 
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oonfaoad  a^n^tal  with  cassaiioiu  In  England,  oft  tb6  other  faand» 
there  is  no  case  that  does  not  admit  of  at  least  two  successtYe  ap* 
peds ;  and  'although  it  happ^is  that»  partly  from  the  high  respect 
entertained  for  the  English  J  udges»  and  partly  from  the  enomiot» 
expense,  attendant  on  all  appeals  in  their  first  stage^  the  privilege 
of  a  secood  appeal  is  comparatively  seldom  resorted  to,  yet  it 
shonM  not  be  forgotten  diat  the  existence  of  such  a  privilege.  im<- 
plies  the  great  probability  of  an  abuse  of  it  to  the  purposes  of 
finraduient  delay  and  oppression: — not  to  mention  the  nunons  re** 
petiticm  of  new  triab  directed  by  courts  of  equity  on  account 
ditefly  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  questionable  facts  by  anj 
UKMle  of  inquiry  inherent  in  their  own  constitution. 

Y.  The  Court  •/*  Cassation  is  not  only  peculiar  to  France,  but 
is  of  modem  or^in.  Its  objects  are  explained  to  be,  to  maintain 
the  proper  scale  of  separate  jurisdictions,  to  prevent  die  excess  of 
power  in  the  judicial  bodies,  to  etisure  the  obaehrance  of  dieir 
fundamental  rules  of  procedure,  and  to  preserve  •  above  id  the 
pority  of  the  law  and  its  administration. 

"  This  institution/*  adds  our  anthor,  whose  observation  meets  our  un- 
qaalified  concurrence,  '*  may  have  its  inconveniences,  and  ft  is  already 
infected  with  many  abuses,  as  will  always  be  the  case  where  die  exereise 
of  pnWc  fimcdons  is  not  strictly  bnmghtback  to  its  true  principles;  baft 
it  appears  to  nae,  notwitbstanduig,  that  such  as  U  now  is,  the  institution 
is  prefearaUe  to  any  of  correspondent  utility  in  other  countries.''^— torn.  ii« 
p-  163. 

Our  author  devotes  a  chaj^e  compltmeniaire  to  die  subject  .of 
persons  officially  .assisting  m  Coiurts  of  Justice,  considmd  aa 
divided  into  two  dassea— ^those  who  are  assistant  to  the  parties 
and  to  the  jndges  diemselves  in  the  direction  and  proeea^ion  ef 
oause» — and  those  whose  office  is  naerely  executive,  such  as  tt^^. 

caonot  resist  the  tenptation  of  referring,  in  this  place,  to  some  very  sensible  obsenra- 
tions  which  we  lately  met  with  in  a  respectable  momlns  paper,  the  adthor  of  which, 
after  aaaooiiciag  the  somewhat  ttardipg  ptopositiMi,  **  Whether  a  system  of  arbitratftoa 
ought  not  be  adopted,  to  take  place  U  law  altoyetber?**  proceeds  as  ibUows^"  In  the 
case  of  common  debts,  why  should  not  the  decision  of  two  competent  penioiis  be  a« 
Mnding  as  that  of  twelve,  withoat  any  of  the  routine  of  declarations,  pleas,  demurrers, 
Su.!^-*-"  We  are  confident,*'  lie  adds,  *'  that  we  are  mudi  nader  the  mark  when  we 
my  thai  cwi  Jbey  of  the  qoestbas  which  give  rise  at  present  to  soils  both  at  law  and  ii| 
equity,  are  fitter  matters  ibr  arbitration  Uian  for  the  courts ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  a  saring  of  nm»-Unths,  both  hi  time  and  expense,  would  take  place  by  the  transfer, 
*  no  persons  who  mean  honestly  coold  object  to  the  change.  In  matters  of  debt,  the 
CoBBty  Courts  and  Courts  of  llequest,  hmlted  as  they  were  hi  their  operataoe,  strongly 
Ulostrate  the  truth  of  what  we  are  saying ;  and,  howeTcr  mipalatoble  it  may  be  to  those 
who  fhtten  opon  the  other  more  expensive  remedy,  we  are  quite  sure  that  parliament 
coold  not  conier  a  greater  boon  upon  the  country  than  by  placing  all  debts  under  £50 
immediately  under  the  controul  of  those  or  similar  institutions."  We  embrace  the  epK 
portnnity  of  adding  to  these  useful  suggestions,  that  the  office  of  Master  in  Chancery, 
at  present  greiAly  departed  from  the  utility  of  its  original  establishment,  appears  to 
eier  0  Tery  ooo^caicBt  place  Ibr  the  introduction  of  a  similar  system  ia  cqidty* 
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nSs,  coiurtables,  &c.  Of  these,  we  can  only  affcurd  space  to  say  a 
few  words  respecting  the  former. 

The  distinction  between  our  English  attorney  and  the  avoui  of 
modem  France,  officially  considered,  consists  principally  in  dieir 
mode  of  employment,  which  with  us  is  merely  voluntary,  but  by 
the  French  law  is  compulsory.  Practically,  however,  this  is  a  dis- 
tinction almost  without  a  difference,  since  the  complication  of  our 
system  of  jurisprudence  renders  their  intervention  in  almost  every 
case  absolutely  indispensable.  A  much  more  important  feature 
of  dissimilarity  may  be  remarked  in  the  union  among  ourselves, 
under  the  general  name  solicitor,  of  the  very  distinct  functions  of 
the  avoui  and  notaire,  or  conveyancer — axircumstance  which  our 
author  denounces  as  of  baneful  tendency,  from  the  vast  accession 
of  influence  which  it  gives  to  this  branch  of  the  profession,  ren- 
dering its  intervention  almost  inevitable  in  all  social  transactions, 
and  giving  to  it  a  personal  interest  in  litigation,  so  powerful  as  to 
endanger  the  integri^  of  the  purest  mind* 

But  what  distinguishes  our  judicial  system  from  that  of  our 
continental  neighbours,  more  widely  than  any  other  circumstance 
viiiatever,  is  the  total  absence  among  us,  or  rather,  perhaps  we 
should  say,  the  adscription  to  two  or  three  great  crown  officers, 
of  the  functions  distributed  in  France  among  a  host  of  agents  of 
divers  classes  and  denominations,  to  the  enormous  number  of 
forttj-fioe  thousand  individuals,  under  the  general  designation  of 
ndmstire  public — an  institution  which,  being  more  essentially 
connected  widi  the  criminal  than  the  civil  department  of  juris- 
prudence, we  shall  content  ourselves  with  barely  indicating  in 
this  place  as  a  subject  requiring  distinct  and  mature  consideration. 
M.  Key  sums  up  the  question  by  expressing  his  decided  opinion 
diat,  notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  which  results  from  the 
want  of  such  an  institution,  and  though  he  considers  it  might  be 
possible  to  form  such  a  salutary  combination  of  the  two  opposite 
principles  as  would  be  preferable  to  either  of  the  existing  systems, 
yet,  viewed  abstractedly,  the  plan  which  we  have  adopted  is  a 
thousand  times  preferable  to  that  of  our  neighbours;  and  we  need 
scarcely  add  that  we  sincerely  participate  with  him  in  thb  convic- 
tion, thinking  in  like  manner  that  "  C'est  en  grande  partie  aux 
resultats  de  ce  syst^me,  que  FAngleterre  doit  la  jouissance  de 
quelques-uns  de  ses  droits  les  plus  importans." 

The  next  class  of  individuals  of  which  he  speaks  is  that  com- 
posing the  bar  of  the  respective  countries;  and  he  observes  that, 
after  England — 

^*  France  is  the  country  in  whicb  the  character  of  advocate  is  held  in 
highest  estimation,  both  because  a  certain  degree  of  publicity  has  always 
been  recognised  in  the  proceedings  of  the  French  tribunab,  and  prind- 
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dptUy  abo^  becaase,  tince  the  establishment  of  a  constitational  govern- 
meot,  the  French  bar  has  displayed  great  attachment  to  principles  and  a 
great  lore  of  independence,  in  spite  of  its  fetters.'* 

On  the  subject  of  our  English  bar»  M.  Re^  affords  us  but  little 
room  for  reflection,  the  only  critical  observation  which  he  makes 
being  directed  to  the  anomalous  union  in  the  same  persons,  and 
even  when  practising  in  the  same  courts,  of  the  character  of  judge 
and  advocate,  which  is  permitted  among  us  in  so  many  instances, 
but  in  none  perhaps  so  indecorously  as  in  the  case  of  our  com- 
missioners of  bankrupt.  Without  subscribing  to  the  reasons  of 
some  who  have  undertaken  to  defend  the  practice,  we  are,  how- 
ever, disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  far  less  real  than  appa- 
rent importance.  But  there  is  a  question  of  vital  interest  as 
affecting  the  honour  and  independence,  and  consequently  the 
public  utility  of  the  English  Bar,  into  which  we  are  surprised 
that  our  author  has  forborne  to  enter — that,  namely,  which  re- 
spects the  right  to  demand  admission  to  the  rank  and  privileges 
of  a  King's  Counsel — a  right  which,  limited  only  by  the  discretion 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  the  dispenser  of  legal  preferment  and 

Etronage  according  to  merit,  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  privi- 
jes  attached  to  it,  be  either  fully  admitted,  or  the  very  principle 
of  independence  and  all  pretension  to  honour  and  integrity  in 
the  body  of  advocates  be  compromised  by  its  denial.  We  know 
indeed  scarcely  a  single  point  of  greater  constitutional  magnitude 
— ^none,  certainly,  which  has  been  hitherto  treated  with  such  cul- 

table  supineness,  compared  with  its  actual  public  importance, 
t  was  perhaps  less  liable  to  remark,  as  it  involved  the  risk  of  less 
positive  injustice,  while  the  privileges  in  question  were  confined 
(as  was  during  a  long  period  the  case,)  to  a  very  small  number  of 
individuals.  On  the  accession  to  office  of  the  present  chancellor, 
the  door  of  promotion  was  thrown  open  to  a  width  perhaps  alto- 
gedier  unprecedented,  and,  we  think,  wisely  so  extended,  although 
die  direct  consequence  has  been  to  render  more  glaring  a  single 
instance  of  personal  exclusion,  and  to  call  more  loudly  tnan  ever, 
and  in  a  voice  which  we  hope  and  trust  will  take  no  denial,  for 
a  declaration  of  right  founded  on  the  complete  recognition  of  this 
great  principle.  We  cannot  forbear  adding,  that  the  distinction 
of  rank  to  which  we  refer  is,  in  itself,  of  very  questionable  utility, 
and  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  pronouncing  that  its  abolition 
would  be  far  preferable  to  its  retention  with  so  degrading  a  badge 
of  servitude.* 

*  No  airoilar  or  correspondeDt  distinction  is  known  iu  the  French  courts ;  nor,  so  iar 
as  we  are  infonned,  in  those  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  On  this  part  of  his  sub- 
ject,  the  author  of  the  "  Lettres  sur  la  Chancellerie/'  already  referred  to^  expresses 
bimself  with  a  freedom  and  boldness  deserving  of  great  commendation. 
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Our  auUior  next  goes  on  to  discuss  tbe  comparative  qi^fttii  of 
the  French  a^  English  system^  of  procedure:  a  subject  oaM^hifik, 
notwithstandiug  its  great  importance,  we  must  be  very  concise  in 
our  present  remarks.  We  shall  therefore  be  excused  from  fol- 
lowing his  somewhat  arbitrary  classification  of  the  subject  under 
the  heads  of  procedure  naturelle  and  procedure  technique,  ou  artir 
Jicielk^  any  otherwise  than  by  stating,  that  those  among  our 
English  Courts,  to  the  course  of  proceeding  in  which  be  ha^ 
thought  fit  to  assign  the  former  denomination,  are  principally, 
that  which  we  call  the  **  domestic  forum''  of  arbitration,  the 
Courts  of  Conscience,  those  of  the  Commissioners  of  Bankrupts 
and  Insolvents,  8cc.  and  the  County  Court  of  London  and  Mjdr 
dlesex. 

The  forms  of  practice  adopted  by  our  Courts  of  Conscience, 
as  exemplified  in  a  recent  work  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Hutton,  a 
very  intelligent  magistrate  of  Birmingham,  are  cited  by  M.  Rey 
as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  cheapness  and  expedition  which 
may  be  made  to  accompany  this  mode  of  procedure.  He  fin^s 
in  them  only  two  regulations  which  appear,  he  says,  to  partake 
of  tbe  false  notions  introduced  by  the  artificial  system^— first,  that 
which  requires,  under  all  circumstances,  tbe  appearance  of  all 
persons  who  are  named  as  parties  to  the  suit;  a  requisition  in^ 
volving  the  delay  and  expense  of  an  abatement,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  one  of  two  or  more  co-defendants ;  secondly,  that  which 
prohibits  the  courts  from  compelling  parties  to  produce  their  wit- 
nesses. 

The  defects  incident  to  the  course  of  proceeding  before  our 
Commissioners  of  Bankrupt  have  been  greatly  misconceived  and 
exaggerated,  principally  we  believe  from  a  want  of  due  regard  to 
the  peculiar  subject  of  jurisdiction,  requiring,  beyond  all  others, 
promptitude  in  the  despatch  of  business  and  Uie  absence  of  formal 
restraint  and  solemnity — ^advantages  cheaply  purchased  by  the 
commercial  world  at  the  expense  of  an  occasional  wrong  decision, 
and  even  of  a  considerable  portion  of  bustle  and  inconvenience. 
The  French  Tribunals  of  Commerce  are  thought  however  to  have 
the  advantage  over  the  court  of  which  we  are  speaking  in  point 
of  regularity  of  procedure,  although  in  bodi  ,we  are  assured  that 
'^  tout  tend  6galement  k  la  rapidit^  de  Taction,  et  4  la  reduction 
des  frais."  The  personal  attendance  and  oral  examination  of 
parties,  are  not  the  least  conspicuous  among  the  advantages  at^ 
tendant  on  our  present  system,  and  whether  it  would  be  improved 
by  any  mode  of  organization  admitting  the  constant  intervention 
of  attomies  and  counsel  for  the  proof  of  every  debt,  or  the  ad- 
justment of  every  disputed  item  of  demand,  is  a  question  whidi 
may  perhaps  be  easily  answered. 
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Here,  we  are  grieved  to  say,  ends  the  laudaiory  part  of  ouc 
author's  survey.  Aa  for  the  ^hole  chapter  of  artifictat  procedure, 
iiating  a  few  nodoos,  and  those,  in  great  measure  erroneous,  as  to 
Uie  relative  advantage  of  the  fonns  of  pleading  in  equity  over 
those  at  common  law,  the  observations  he  has  made,  present 
him  with  nothing  but  a  mass  of  impertinence,  barbarism,  and 
jfictiofi,  under  which  last  head  may  indeed  be  catalogued  most  of 
die  vices  imputable  to  the  system.  We  should  be  loath  to  rest  oi| 
the  authority  of  a  foreigner,  however  intelligent  and  impartial,  our 
persuasion  as  to  the  flagrant  absurdities  of  special  plea^ling,  suffi-r 
ciently  exposed  as  they  have  been  already,  by  some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  experienced  of  our  own  English  jurists.  Yet,  to  assis^ 
the  cause  of  a  reform,  which  we  hope  and  believe  cannot  be  far 
distant,  we  think  it  may  not  be  quite  unavailing  to  draw  attention 
to  the  light  in  which  these  absurdities  present  themselves,  to  one 
wholly  uninfected  by  either  the  passion  or  prejudice  which,  in  4 
greater  or  less  degree,  b  perhaps  inseparable  iirom  an  English- 
man's view  of  the  subject.  It  is  after  this  fashion  that  M.  Rey 
suddenly  breaks  out  in  the  midst  of  a  painful  endeavour  to  rendeif 
in  the  French  language,  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  th^ 
form  of  a  declaration,  and  consequent  proceedings,  in  trespass. 

** Je  m'arr^tc  ici,  et  j'avoue  que  c'est  de  lassitude,  on 

plntdt  de  degqdt,  d'avoir  k  souiUer  plus  long-temps  ma  plume  d'un 
semblaUe  argot^  (qu'on  me  passe  cette  expression  que  I'indienatton 
m'arniche.)  J'avois  d'abord  rintention  de  traduire  en  entier  k  prav 
cedure  d'o\i  j'ai  iir^  le  fragment  que  je  viens  de  pr^ent6r$  mats  uid&* 
pendamment  de  ce  que  je  n'ai  vraiment  pas  le  conraffe  de  poursuivi^e, 
€*e&t  €t&  mettre  h  une  trop  rude  6prenve  la  patience  du  lecteur.  Pour 
avoir  une  idee  de  tout  ce  que  je  lui  epargne  h.  cet  ^gard.  Ton  n  a  qu*^ 
se  figurer  d'abord  cinq  autres  pleas,  ^  peu  pr^  comme  le  dernier^  sans 
le  moindre  besoin  d'une  telle  surabondance,  puis  six  repUques  du  deman- 
deur,  dans  lesquelles  il  n'y  a  pas  un  seul  mot  qui  ajoute  rien  h,  la  sub- 
stance de  la  declaration,  puis  une  dupRque  du  demandeur^  qui  ne  contient 
^galement  qu  une  repetition  des  absurdit^s  prec^dentes,  puis  encore  c^ 
oa  ikwze  autres  dicimns  techniques,  dont  il  serait  trop  ^utidieux  d'ex* 
pHqaer  lea  narticularites,  sans  compter  le  jugement  et  ks  motifs  qui 
noQt  pas  6te  inserts  k  la  suite  6Rce»pkadiH^s.  Encore  fant-il  bien  fair^ 
attention  que  cette  procedure  ne  va  que  jusqu'lt  la  dupUque,  mais  qu9 
souvent,  sans  plus  de  motifs,  il  y  a  des  tripltaues,  des  quadntpliques  et  dea 
qumtupHgues*  Enfin,  pour  concevoir  jusqu  h.  quel  point  on  pent,  d'une 
mani^re  bien  plus  extraordinaire  encore,  grossir  le  volume  de  ce  genre 
d*^critnres,  il  faut  remarquer  que  le  proc^  dont  il  8*agit  ici  etait  tr^ 
simple  dans  sa  marcbe,  et  qu*il  n*a  pas  un  seul  des  nombreux  incidens 
que  les  circonstances  aecessoires  on  la  mauraise  foi  des  plaideurs  font 
autre  si  souvent  dans  les  proems.'* — torn.  ii.  p.  297. 

We  now  close  this  useful  and  instructive  book,  without,  how- 
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ever,  having  been  able  to  notice  many  points  of  great  importance^ 
which  occur  in  the  coarse  of  die  extensive  survey  taken  of  our 
civil  judicature,  and  without  having  touched  on  the  great  head  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  We  should  quit  it»  therefore,  with  great 
unwillingness,  and  not^perhaps,  without  the  express  intention  of  re- 
suming in  some  future  Article,  theexamination  which  we  are  obliged 
to  'drop  for  the  present,  did  we  not  foresee  that  in  the  coarse  of 
noticing  some  of  the  many  other  works  of  similar  tendency,  to 
which  the  impulse  of  legislative  improvement  has  given  birth,  we 
shall  naturally  have  again  to  open  our  author's  pages,  and  avail 
ourselves  of  the  suggestions  which  he  furnishes  on  ^ose  subjects 
which  we  must  leave  untouched  for  the  present.  Once  more — the 
impulse,  we  repeat,  is  given,  and  will,  we  are  assured,  proceed  to 
a  successful  issue.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  discoverable  even 
froip  the  language  of  the  almanack-makers.  In  the  frontispiece  to 
the  "  Prophetic  Messenger  for  1 828,*'  we  think  we  can  plainly 
discern  in  the  distance,  a  boniSre  of  tape  and  parchments ;  and 
amon^  the  predictions  for  the  winter-quarter,  we  meet  widi  die 
following — **  New  laws  are  in  agitation,  new  ordinances  dis- 
cussed." 

To  speak  seriously,  we  can  anticipate  nothing  to  impede  the 
full  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy,  unless  it  be  the  possible  re- 
newal of  those  party  cabals  and  entangletnents  to  which  the  fair 
hopes  entertained  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  parliament 
were  so  fatally  sacrificed.  We  are  aware  that,  under  a  govern- 
ment like  ours,  the  struggle  for  political  power,  while  it  lasts, 
Possesses  such  an  intensity  of  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
atants,  as  to  absorb  every  consideration  of  public  benefit,  and 
almost  the  entire  sense  of  public  duty.  But  let  not  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  selfish  competition  deceive  themselves  into  a 
belief,  that  the  country  at  large  takes  any  comparative  interest  in 
the  success  or  failure  of  their  rival  pretensions.  The  great  dis- 
tincdons  of  Whig  and  Tory  have,  avowedly,  ceased  to  exist. 
Even  the  proud  assumption  of  exclusive  liberality  no  class  of  poli- 
ticians can,  with  candour  or  consistency,  pretend  to  appropnate. 
We  certainly  do  not  ourselves  remember  any  period  of  our  history, 
when  the  mere  party  question  was  one  of  so  much  indifference  to 
die  great  body  of  the  nation;  and  we  are  not  the  less  [)ersuaded, 
that  to  render  the  cause  of  government  popular,  nothing  would 
be  so  efficacious  as  the  unequivocal  evidence  of  an  honest  and 
zealous  design  for  the  furtherance  of  that  great  object,  which  it 
has  been  our  wish^  in  the  preceding  pages,  humbly  to  promote 
and  inculcate. 
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Abt.  V. — Historie  Literatury  Ceske  aneb  sastauvm^  phhle4 
spis&  Ceshfch,  s  Kr&tkau  Historij  Narodu,  Osioicenj  a  Ga- 
zyka.  Pracj  Josefa  Jungmanna,  D6ktora  Filosofie  a  Profes^ 
8ora  Hnmanitnjho.  W  Praze.    i.  e. 

History  of  Bohemian  Literature,  &c.  By  Dr.  Joseph  Jungmann* 
Prague.     1825,    8vo.     pp.  704. 

This  volume,  a  monument  of  research  and  industry,  is,  in  truths  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  books  that  have  been  published  in  Bohemia, 
most  industriously  collected  and  most  judiciously  arranged ;  it 
contains  a  list  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  Bohemian  authons-— 
each  of  whom  contributed  something  in  his  day  and  generation  to 
the  improvement  of  his  race — ^yet  scarcely  one  name  has  winged  its 
way  to  this  country — scarcely  one  has  escaped  that  overwhelming 
obfivion,  which  allows  so  few  reputations  to  ride  triumphaiitij 
over  its  waves.  Of  the  names  dear  and  venerable  to  nations,  soon 
is  the  number  told  whom  the  common  voice  of  mankind  agrees  to 
rescue  from  obscurity.  So  feeble  is  the  triumph — so  narrow  is 
the  domain  of  Fame !  Not  but  that  Bohemia  has  furnished  her 
Aril  contingent  of  illustrious  men :  Jbr  the  names  of  John  Hus, 
Jerome  of  Prague,  and  the  heroic  Zizka,  occupy  a  distinguished 
station  in  die  roll  of  European  history. 

The  author  of  the  Hbtory  of  Bohemian  Literature  is  an  intel<- 
ligent  and  gifted  man,  who  has  not  only  increased  the  literary 
treasures,  and  improved  the  literary  taste  of  his  country  by  a  num^'^ 
ber  of  admirable  translations,  and  by  some  original  compositions 
<^  considerable  merit,  but  he  has  explored  all  ue  recesses  of  the 
Bohemian  field  of  letters :  no  part  is  unvisited  by  his  laborious 
vigilance — and  his  volume  may  be  consulted  with  a  perfect  con- 
fidence that  he  has  left  nodiing  undone  which  learned  drudgery 
could  eflfect. 

After  centuries  of  indifference  and  neglect,  the  Slavonian  lan- 
guage and  literature  are  beginning  to  excite  much  attention  in 
Germany;  the  only  country  (be  it  allowed  us  to  confess  it)  in 
which  any  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  phiioso* 
phical  study  of  the  European  tongues — the  only  country  in  which 
the  art  of  translation  is  really  understood — the  only  country  pos- 
sessing the  means  of  doing  justice,  and  the  disposition  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  literature  of  foreign  lands.  We  trust  a  better  era  is 
dawning  upon  us,  and  that  our  day  of  reformation  is  at  hand;  but 
while  the  false  coin  of  Pope,  and  Hoole,  and  Mickle,  is  allowed 
to  pass  current  among  us,  with  the  names  of  Horner^  Tasso^  and 
Camoens  inscribed  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  truly  the  legitimate  cur- 
rency of  these  sovereigns  of  song— Ae  case  will  continue  to  be 
melancholy  and  hopeless. 

VOL.  11.  IfO.  111.  L 
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•  The  History  of  the  Slavonian  Language  and  Literatare,*  iiy 
Professor  Paul  Joseph  SchaflFarik,  of  Neusatz,  is  one  of  the  most 
yahiable  contributions  which  the  subject  has  received;  It  is  tuuch 
to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  too  generally  contented  him- 
^If  with  the  dry  record  of  bibliographical  facts,  since  wherever 
he  has  allowed  scope  to  his  mind — whether  in  the  character  of 
sober  criticism,  or  in  the  playfulness  of  imagination,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  he  might  have  produced  a  very  lively,  io^ 
stead  of  a  very  dull  volume;  and  have  made  the  matter  attractive 
to  the  many,  in^iich  is  now  referred  to  only  by  the  few.  But  of 
all  the  writers  on  the  idioms  of  Slavonia,  the  erudite  Dr.  Kopitar» 
the  Imperial  Librarian  at  Vienna,  has  done  the  theme  the  mont 
essential  services.  Calm  and  philosophical  in  his  judgmemt,  ^ 
yarifid  learouig,  ready*  perception^  unwearied  iodiistry^  and  no* 
liooMed  talent — his  writings  and  exertions  have  served  at  oaee  to 
encourage  whaierer  is  excellent,  to  reprov<e  whatever  is  viciotts^ 
to  quiet  the  passionate  enthtisiasiii  of  an  overstrained  patriotismv 
and  to  fix  and  fortify  Skvonian  literature  on  the  basis  of  a  sound 
and  judicious  criticism. 

.  In  the  year  179^>  the  Abfo6  Dobrowsky  published  his  History 
of  tfa«  Language  and  Literature  of  Bohemia*t  It  is  fall  of  inte- 
resting and  valuable  information  respecting  the  remoter  periods^ 
hut  records  very  imperfectly  thei  progress  of  letters  in  more  mo- 
dem timea.  In  1816,  he  printed  another  edition,  ^vfaieh  is  so 
much  extended  and  improved  as  to  appear  rather  like  a  new  work 
than  a  revisal  of  the  former,  and  which  hef  calls  a  History  ^f  -tb6 
Ancient  Literature  of  Bohemia. j:  MUch  indeed  has  Dobrowsky 
added  to  the  stock  of  Slavonian  knowledge,  and  his  various  ptelo- 
logical  works  are  the  greatest  and  best  authorities  on  the  sttbjecL 
The  student  who  wishes  to  trace  the  early  history  of  the  Slavooie 
tongue,  will  do  well  to  consult  the  Abbe's  **  Institutianes  LingtM 
Sidvicd.'^^  Eveiy  thing  Dobrowsky  writes  is  pregnant  with  eru- 
dition, though  his  critical-  and  philosophical  merits  are  perhaps 
not  on  a  level  with  his  knowledge;  but  all  Slavonians  look  up  to 
bim  vrith  respect,  as  one  of  die  props  and  glories  of  the  Slavonian 
race. 

-  The  foolish  attempt  of  Joseph  II.  to  eradicate  the  Bohemian 
idiom,  while  it   added  greatly  to  the   dislike  with  which   the 

*  Geschiclite  der  Slavischen  Sprache  und  literatur  nadh  alien  M undarten,  voii  Paul 
Joseph  Schaffarik.    Ofen.    1836.    Bto.     pp.  524. 

t  Geschkhte  der  Bohmiiofaen  Sfraclie  und  literatur,  tod  Jos.  Dobrowtkj.    Ping. 
1792.     ISino.    pp.  219. 

I  Gescbicht6  der  Bbhmiscben  Sprache  und  aUm  Literatur,  von  Jos.  Dobrowskj. 
Fimg.    1818. 

'  ^  §  InstihHMnes  Lingav  SlmTic»  Bialeod  veteris^  que,  qui^oi  apod  Rnsaoa,  ^erbos, 
fUio»que  RitiU  Gneci,  turn  apud  Dalmatas  Glagolitaa  RitQs  Latini  Slavos,  in  Jibru 
Sacris  obtinet    Vindobonas.    1822.    8vo.    pp.  722. 
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AawtrfaMMTttre  n^gird^c}  ii>  Bobemu^  left  to  tbp  revival  and  re- 
gcseraUpn  of.  iha  najtiooal  literature,  and  leagued  the  patriotism, 
and  the  ^assiopQaf  Ibe  Bohemians  more  closely  to  the  language 
9f  tbeir  fownfallMiii  A  icpntimialiop  of  the  same  system  on  me 
pvt  of  the  gpiRenunent.  of  Vienna  has  continued  the  same  effectSi, 
and  instepd  of  ffnmg  to  the  German  tongue  that  influence  and 
pMC«deocfi  whit^  in  the  natun4  course  of  things  it  would  have 
•btained  ift  tb^  Slavonian  provinces,  has  arrayed  the  pride  and 
Ib^  ftfoi^iadicea  of  a  whole  pepple  against  an  uiterfereuce  as  idle 
as  it  is  despotic.  For  what  (kcree  can  prescribe  to  the  mother 
tbetdnee  in  which  she  shall  still  her  babe  to  rest,  or  regulate  hid 
carKest.lia|wliig  and  infantine  speech?  What  arbitrary  maudat^ 
can  deatrojr  tfaetongne  of  millions,  with  which  all  that  is  dear  is 
aotociafeed  and  inteirblended  ?  What  system  of  police  can  pene^ 
tnte.  into  the  bosom,  of  every  family,  into  the  recesses  of  every 
vittage,  into  the  sturdy  ^f  the  learned,  and  the  cottage  of  the 
loyify.?  The  bmgUAge  qf  ^  nation  cannot  be  extirpated  by  a 
deame;  tbe  eiKkavonr  t<>  supersede  it  produces  a  stronger  and  a 
deeper  i|t|ackment,  avi^ens  all  the  sympathies  which  follow  the 
Ibelitcpa  of  th«  i«j wred,  aibd  cps^k^.  th^  love  which  was  but  a  sen- 
taBetit,  a  de^oUoa  and  a  duty.  ^ . 

.  l^bough  tbe  Bobamiia^  pr  C^chian  language  was  the  first  of 
die  Skvomao  dialects .  which  was  polished  into  a  grammatical 
ioEni,  it  18  notwitbatanding  th^t  upon  which  the  German  has  had 
Jhe  moat  direct  inflnence,  and  for  a  very  pbvious  reason,  that 
Germaii  is  umvecsally  understood,  and  universally  cultivated 
fiw^fWg  the  lettered  Bohemians.  There  are  in  fact  among  them 
«M^y  who  have  an  ahnost  ^qiial  reputation  in  Slavonian  and 
Teutoaic  Literature«  Snaidr,  for  example,  (Schnaider,  Teutonic^) 
ma»  Ifxag  known  to  the  world  as  a  pleasing  German jpoet  before 
Jus  CJybifA,^  wd  his.  other  Bohemian  productions,  obtained  for  him 
that  emineat^tation  wbkh  he  qow  holds  in  the  opi^iion  of  his 
«oiniti;ymeii*  Without  a  knowledge  of  German,  no  Bohemian 
kas  a  cbiMice  of  political  advancement,  and  independently  of  the 
difect*  official  appointments  only  conferred  on  those  who  possess 
diat  langita^e,  tbe  AuatriaiigovernnieQt  constantly  employs  Ger- 
flian  as  tbe  instrumeffit.of  its  communications,  and  thus  makes  an 
•acqiiaiiitaQce  widi  it  absolutely  necessary  to  the  higher  classes  of 
die  conuBunity.  The  very  names  of  Bohemia  and  Bohemians  it 
is  .the  policy  of  the  government  of  Vienna  to  banish,  and  to  amal- 
gamaite  under  the  common  designation  of  Austriatis,  the  great 
variety  of  tribes  and  tongues  that  bow  to  the  sceptre  of  the  house 

•Otes  #B&8n«nj6iAemodK«rlaSQdteiira§ii«dm.  W  iinidoij  Kiiknr^.  1M3. 
Kmo.  p.  160, 
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of  Hapisbarg.  In  all  the  semimuries  of  iiiBtnictioB,  the  boob 
which  are  employed  for  the  business  of  edncatioa  represent  tfae 
reformers  and  heroes  of  Bohemia  as  heretios  and  rebels.  Viti^ 
peratibns  without  number  are  attached  to  the  regenerating  laboun 
of  Hus  and  to  the  preachings  of  Jerome  of  Prague;  while  John 
of  Trotznow  (Zizka)  he,  the  brave»  the  persevering,  the  hi^ 
minded,  is  covered  with  all  the  contempt  and  the  £atnd  wkuk 

fassion  can  pour  forth  from  the  vials  of  injustice;  and  Greorge 
^odSbrad,  the  wisest  and  noblest  of  the  Kings  of  Bohemia^  is 
painted  as  at  once  both  a  tyrant  and  an  usurper. 

In  adopting  die  Roman  characters  for  their  alphabet,  the  Bohe* 
mians  undoubtedly  improved  on  the  Polish  orthography.  It  is 
however,  we  think  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  any  of  the  Slavonian 
nations  should  have  abandoned  me  Slavonian  alphabet,  which  is 
decidedly  the  best  and  simplest  organ  for  the  communicatioB  of 
Slavonian  sounds.  The  concatenation  of  numerous  consonants 
frequently  gives  to  Bohemian,  and  still  more  to  Polish  words,  a 
repulsive  and  disagreeable  appearance,  from  whidi  no  aoftoess  of 
pronunciation  can  dis-associate  the  mind;  and  this  appearance 
does  not  result  from  any  want  of  harmony  in  the  uttered  wotd, 
but  solely  from  the  non-existence  of  any  separate  Roman  letter 
to  represent  the  Slavonian;*  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
creating  new,  and  therefore  unpleasingcollocations  of  the  Roman 
consonants.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Russians  and  Servians  have 
their  V  (ch),  which  the  Bohemians  render  by  i,  the  Poles  by  cXf 
the  Sorabians  by  tz,  and  the  Germans  by  tschi  the  m  (sh)  of  the 
Russians  is  made  i*  or  95  by  the  Bohemians,  sz  by  the  Poles,  and  $ek 
by  the  Sorabians  and  Germans;  while  the  Russian  tj^  (stch)  be- 
comes sst  in  Bohemian,  szcz  in  Polish,  schci  in  Sorabian,  and 
schtsch  in  German.  How  much  such  a  string  of  consonants  dis- 
figures an  ordiography  is  too  obvious  to  need  remark,  and  we  see 
with  great  satisfaction  that  the  modem  writers  in  several  of  the 
less  known  Slavonian  dialects,  (the  Slowakian,  for  example,  which 
is  spoken^in  several  districts  of  Hungary,)  are  beginning  to  intro- 
duce tfie  Cyrillic  or  Slavonic  characters,  wherever  they  do  not 
find  an  equivalent  in  the  Latin.  We  think  it  would  have  been 
exceedingly  desirable  to  have  preserved  in  our  English  language 
the  Anglo-Saxon  V  and  )»;t  for  in  adopting  th  as  the  representa- 
tive of  both,  the  distinction  between  them  is  completely  lost,  while 
the  th  would  assuredly  give  to  no  stranger  the  notion  of  either. 
Poetry,  like  history,  has  its  clouds  of  darkness,  its  fables,  and  its 

*  The  old  Bobemiaa  Alphabet  consisted  of  fortj-two  letters:  the  Charch  SlaYoman 
of  forty-six. 

,t  Professor  Rask  has  had  the  |;ood  aense  and  the  courage  to  emploj  them  io  his 
Icelandic  Specimens. 
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^;  Mid  they  often  come  sweetened  bj  time  and  distance, 
like  imisH^  echoes  over  a  waste.  Around  them  hang  the  mys- 
tenonsneas  of  uncertainty,  and  the  charms  of  that  faith  which  be- 
lievedi  though  it  hath  not  seen.  The  mind  loves  to  fill  up  the  vast 
vacuity  of  remotest  years,  with  the  pleasing  images  of  imagination 
or  traditioQ.  So  tl^  names  of  the  early  minstrels  of  Bohemia, 
Lunnir,  aadZibc^,  and  21awisc,  are  all  consecrated  in  the  thoughts 
id  Boheoiians,  though  not  a  note  they  played — not  a  word  Uiey 
■tteted — has  escaped  the  ravages  of  destroying  years.  Of  the 
first  aa  old  song  records,  that — 

'^  He  shook  the  heights  of  Wysserad, 
And  moved  all  nations.** 

But  Wyaserad  looks  calmly  and  quietly  down  on  the  green  field^ 
beneath,  it,  and  "  the  nations'^  that  heard  him  are  ga£ered  toge- 
ther in  ailcDce,  and ''  have  made  no  signs*'  to  those  that  followed 
them. 

The  language  and  the  customs  of  Bohemia  are  full  of  the  ves- 
tiges of  a  remote  antiquity.  The  number  of  Sanskrit  roots  and 
words  in  the  former  is  very  considerable,  and  many  ritps  of  Pagan 
or^in  are  still  dunj^  to  by  the  peasantry.  The  nomenclature  of 
the  old  mythology  is  even  now  preserved — and  Milko  the  god  of 
love,  Lada  the  goddess  of  beauty,  Morena  the  goddess  of  death, 
are  everywhere  famihar  to  the  ears  of  the  people.  The  last 
indeed,  on  the  Christmas-day  of  eveiy  year,  is  still  die  actress  in 
a  melancholy  procession  in  the  Bohemian  villages-^being  per- 
sonified by  a  peasant  in  a  dark  and  ugly  dress,  who  visits  the 
dwellings,  frightens  the  children,  and  announces  the  victory  of 
the  cold  and  wintry  season.  When  the  days  lengthen  and  Easter 
draws  near,  Morena  is  again  escorted  round  the  village,  not  in 
ttiumfh,  but  in  defeat:  and  then,  amidst  son^  and  shoutings, 
which  celebrate  the  coming  spring,  the  inauspicious  goddess  is 
flung  into  a  neighbouring  stream. 

In  the  year  1822  was  published,  in  the  first  volume  of  Krok, 
(part  iii.  p.  48 — 6l)  a  Bohemian  poem  entitled  Satid  lAbusin, 
(Judgment  of  Libusa,  a  princess  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eiffhth  century.)  It  was  reprinted  by  Rakowiecki  in  his 
Prawda  Rtiska,  copied  into  the  transactions  of  the  Imperial  Rus- 
sian Academy,  and  made  "  a  great  sensation**  in  the  Slavonian 
world  of  letters.  But  the  authenticity  of  this  poem,  and  of  several 
others  which  had  obtained  circulation,  has  been  fiercely  debated, 
and  Dobrowsky  himself,  who  had  given  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
their  antiquity  and  authenticity,  has  of  late  declared  that  he  holds 
them  to  be  spurious.  A  contrary  doctrine  is  however  held  by 
Hanka>  Celakowsky  and  other  authorities. 
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The  most  valuable  remains  of  Bohemian  poetry  wefe'dbcoip^ered 
by  W.  Hanka  in  1&17,  and  have  be^n  printed  under  the  tide 
of  Rukopis  Kralodworsky,^  Manuscripts  of  the  Queen^s  Court 
(Kdnigenhof).  This  MS.  Vfas,  according  to  die  best  critics, 
written  between  the  year  1290  and  1310,  and  contained  originally 
three  books  of  collected  poems,  of  which  only  a  part  of  one  of 
the  three  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion.  These  pieces,  of  which 
we  shall  give  some  specimens,  were  most  probably  the  prodnctions 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  century.  They  have  poetical  merit,  inde- 
pendently of  their  value  in  a  philological  point  of  view,  and  Aeir 
discovery  was  decidedly  the  most  important  event  in  the  modem 
history  of  old  Slavonian  Song. 

Of  the  first  of  these  fragments,  Oldfich  o  Boleslaw,  not  enon^ 
is  preserved  to  make  die  story  intelligible.  The  second  Benesh 
Hermanoio  is  an  account  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Saxons.  Of 
the  third  Jaroslaw,  Hanka  has  published  a  handsome  edition  in 
4to.  (Prague,  1823.)  It  is  a  description  of  the  battle  of  the 
Christians  with  the  Tartars,  near  Olmutz,  in  the  year  1241.  The 
verses  are  harmonious — ^ten  syllables — always  consisting  of  five 
trochees — as 

*'  Wzborii  bratri,  wzbortt  wolft  Vneslaf.** 

The  poem  narrates  that  the  daughter  of  the  Khan  of  Tartary  pos- 
sessed by  a  desire  to  visit  the  lands  of  the  west,  came  with  a  long 
train  of  followers,  and  havipg  reached  Germany,  whither  the  news 
of  her  rank  had  preceded  her,  she  was  attacked  in  a  forest,  and 
with  all  her  attendants  pillaged  and  murdered.  When  the  news 
reached  Tartary,  her  father  Iwublay  gathered  bis  army  together,  and 
after  consulting  the  magicians,  marched  westward  to  avenge  his 
beloved  daughter's  death.  They  met  the  Christians  in  battle,  who 
would  have  subdued  the  heathens,  bad  not  the  magicians  again 
interfered  to  encourage  the  latter.  But  the  Tartars  conqiier,  they 
possess  themselves  of  Kiev  and  Novgorod,  they  lay  cruel  burthens 
upon  the  Slavonians,  and  visit  them  with  every  species  of  cala- 
mity. Many  and  many  attempts  they  make  fpr  their  deliverance 
in  vain.  They  call  upon  heaven,  but  the  devastators  still  advance 
and  at  last  reach  Olmutz.  Then  Wneslaw  assembles  the  3oh^ 
mians,  but  they  are  driven  into  the  highest  parts  of  a  mQ,^ntaiQ, 
where  they  suffer  every  thing  that  can  be  conceived  from  hui^gei; 
and  thirst,  and  at  last  openly  mutiny.  Wne^law  is  kil]^  by  a 
__ , — . — ,  , 

*  Kukopis  Kr&Iodworsky :  Sebr&nj  l^rtcko-epickycb  Narodnjcb  Zp^wii,  vf^rn^  w 
piiivodnjm  star^ra  gaz^ko,  t6z  w'obnowen^ra  pro  snadnSgSj  wyrozumfinj,  spripogenjm 
n^roecklho  pr^lozenj.     Wyd&n  od  W&clawa  Hankj.     W  Pra^M.     1819, 

A  translation  by  Swoboda  into  German  was  printed  at  the  swne  time.  Die  Kobi^ 
hofer  Handschrift.  Eine  Saminlung  lyriscb  epiacher  nationalgesange,  ans  deQ  All- 
bobtnischen  metrisch  tibersetzt  vou  Wenzel  Swoboda  von  Naworow.     Prag.     1819. 
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Tartar's  arrow.  EnfeMtd  and  ^bliiiatedi  the  Bohemians  deter- 
mine to  surrender,  when  another  hero,  Wratislaw/ starts  up,  pours 
out  the  bitterest  imprecations  an  the  '^  cowards  and  traitors,  bids 
the  faithful  follow  kira  to  the  throne  of  the  Virgin,  where  after 
having  entreated  the  pi^^  of  heaven,  they  see  the  clouds  gather, 
the  rain  fall,  their  thirst  is  quenched,  they  attack  the  Tartars,  and 
after  many  bloody  battles,  in  one  of  which  Jaroslaw  pierces  the 
sou  of  Kublay  through  with  his  lance : 

"  I  by  prosta  Hana  tatar  wrabow:*' 
Hanna  is  freed  from  the  fury  of  the  Tartars,  who  retire  back  to 
the  oriental  lands  from  whence  they  came. 

Of  the  second  of  these  poems,  entitled  Benesh  Hermanow,  or 
the  Defeat  of  the  Saxons,  we  give  a  close  translation: — 

Jiti  4btnct  aisktneadfo, 

"  O  thou  Sun !  thou  lovely  Sun— 
Wherefore  look  so  gloomy? 
Wherefore  look  so  gloomy  down 
On  oppressed  Bohemians } 
Tell  us  where  our  prince  is  gone. 
Tell  us  where  our  hosts  are  straying. 
He  to  Otto*s  court  is  fled. 
Oiphan'd  country !  who  shall  save  thee  ? 
Who  from  ruin's  grasp  shall  pluck  ? 
Look !  the  foeman's  hosts  are  comii^. 
Evil  Saxons— Germans  they  5 
What  a  line  of  long  batallions 
Rushing  down  the  mountain-way. 
Rushing  down  upon  our  vallies. 
Wretched  people  !  ye  must  give. 
Ye  must  give  your  gold  and  silver. 
Ye  must  give  them  all  ye  have. 
But  your  huts,  your  cottar-dwellings 
Their  marauding  hosts  vnll  bum. 
Ah  !  they  stole  our  gold  and  silver. 
Burnt  and  ravaged  a&  our  dwellings. 
Drove  our  hapless  troops  away. 
And  are  marching  now  on  Trosky. 
Mourn  not,  mourn  not,  coward  peasant ! 
Soon  the  grass  will  grow  again. 
Which  the  foeman*s  heel  hath  trodden. 
Grow  upon  Bohemia's  plain. 
From  these  plains  bright  flowers  we'll  gather. 
Garlands  for  our  heroes  wreathe  : 
Look !  the  vernal  seed  is  bursting, 
Happy  change  will  wait  us  soon. 
Lot  our  fate  dready  changes — 
Lqok !  for  Beneth  Henaanow 
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\S^  Bohendaf^  Liieratun. 

Calls  tbe  people  aU  toconwd: 
They  shall  drive  the  Saxons  o£ 
Now  the  stream  of  people  rushes 
Through  the  forest  ancl  the  field. 
From  the  rugged  rockv  fortress. 
Flails  for  weapons,  lo  f  they  bear. 
And  they  pour  upon  the  foeman. 
Benesh,  Benesh  is  the  first. 
Full  of  courage  and  of  fury. 
All  advance — they  cry — Revenge ! 
Vengeance  on  our  land-destroyers ! 
Vengeance  on  the  Saxon  race ! 
Vengeance  bursts  from  either  anny> 
Vengeance  and  the  fiercest  rage ; 
Vengeance  glows  in  every  bosom, 
Vengeance  reddens  every  eye. 
Each  the  other  wildly  threatening, 
Raging~>mtngling  each  with  each. 
Clubs  o*er  riv^  dubs  are  towering. 
Spears  are  rising  over  spears — 
And  they  crash  'gainst  one  another 
As  if  warlike  forests  crashed — 
As  the  lightning  of  heaven's  thunder 
Was  the  lightning  of  their  swords. 
Fearful  sounds  and  frightful  voices 
Scared  the  deer  into  the  woods. 
Scared  the  birds  into  the  heavens ; 
There  uprising  from  the  vales, 
To  the  third  ridge  of  the  mountains 
Echoed  from  their  rocky  walls. 
Smiting  clubs,  and  sabres  clashing 
Mounted  like  the  voice  of  death. 
Thus  immoveable  the  armies, 
Thns  unconquered  both  they  stood. 
And  their  feet  were  firmly  rooted, 
Fininly  rooted  in  the  ground. 
Benesh  climb'd  a  rocky  mountain. 
Swung  his  sword  towuxls  the  right. 
There  the  army's  strength  seemed  weakest  ^ 
Swung  his  sword  towards  tbe  left. 
There  tbe  army's  -strength  was  strongest  -, 
There — up  to  the  riven  rocks. 
From  these  rocks  they  hurled  huge  fragments, 
.  Hurled  huge  fragments  on  the  foe. 
Hark  the  battle  is  rekindled. 
Hark !  from  hill  to  plain — they  groan — 
Ha !  they  groan — they  fly — the  Germans — 
Ha !  they  fall— the  battle's  won." 

The  afiRray,  which  this  ballad  records,  took  place  iu  1281. 
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Bokemum  Lkerature.  15S 

There  are  several  ofbtt  bistiorical  poieins,  atid  eight  songs  or 
baUadSy  v^ch  have  moch  more  of  polish  than  one  would  expect 
to  find  among  such  a  people  at  such  a  period. 

Biekau  iden  pokorack, 
*'  A  star  o*er  forest^  fields  and  hill, 
Wanaer'd  al  hit  capricious  wiU, 
Now  w^, — now  down  the  mountain  side. 
And  shook  his  branching  antlers  wide. 
And  with  his  branching  antlers  he 
Forced  shrub  and  tree. 
And  sprung  around 
With  eager  footsteps  o*er  the  ground. 

A  youth  speeds  o*er  the  mountain's  top, 
Nor  m  the  valley  does  be  stop ; 
His  heavy  battle  weapons  thrown 
Across  his  shoulders,  hastes  he  on. 
And  with  those  weapons  sharp  and  strong. 
Breaks  through  the  foeman's  throng. 

Alas !  that  youth  no  mountain  pMsed  ^* 
A  foe — a  fierce  and  savage  foe 
His  frown  of  darkness  round  him  cast. 
Smote  that  poor  wanderer  low 
With  battle-axe  upon  his  breast : 
A  voice  of  moumiuff  filled  the  grovea-^ 
And  the  freed  wanderer  hastened  to  his  rest. 
Thro'  his  fair  neck  life's  franchised  spirit  roves. 
Thro*  his  fiur  neck  and  thro*  his  lovdv  lips. 
Lo !  there  he  lies— the  warm  blood  flies 
After  his  spirit, —but  that  spirit's  fled. 
And  in  the  sanguine  stream  the  green  grass  dips ; 
The  cold  earth  drinks  that  rivulet  of  red. 
Sadness  o'erpower'd  the  heart  of  every  maid ; 
The  youth  upon  the  fngid  turf  lay  dead. 
And  o'er  him  grew  an  oak,  whose  branches  spread 
Widely  around  and  proudly  overhead. 
The  wild  deer  with  his  antlers  hi{;h 
Oft  the  tall  oak  tree  hastened  by. 
And  stretched  his  graceful  neck  Uie  leaves  among: 
Of  sparrow-hawks  a  throng 
Came  from  the  neighbouring  woods  to  bide 
Upon  that  otk,  and  screaming  cried — 
'  The  youth  breath  a  foeman*s  fury  fell,' 
And  all  the  maidens  wept,  the  tale  remembering  welL** 


*  TUs  is  the  uiiiTenal  style  of  the  old  SlaTonian  poetry. 

"  It  is  the  snow  on  the  hills — No !  it  b  no  snow  on  the  hiHs ; 

It  is  the  tent  of  Hassan." 
"  Look  at  the  oak  npoii  the  plahn— how  gretn  and  strong-^ 
O  no!  it  if  no  oak  tree— It  It  •  young  and  mi^ty  wmor." 
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The  piMtbood^f-lb^  iaiddb»  «g0#  iff^  Bpbemia*  an  eTei^wil^re 
else,  endeavoured  to  make  poetry  aubservient  to  tbegu'  puriKMes  of 
domination,  and  eagerly  rooted  out  whatever  was  the  geniiiiie 
produce  of  the  popular  mind.  Tales  and  legends  and  devotional 
mysteries,  resembling  the  doggrel  Latin  verses  of  the  times,  or 
miserable  scholastic  trifling,*  overflowed  the  ooimtfy,  and  super- 
seded the  more  natural  and  energetic  productions,  whose  demerit 
was  that  they  were  tainted  with  idolatry,  or  at  least  that  they  had 
come  down  from  heathenish  ages.  As  specimens  of  the  state  of 
language,  these  religious  compositions  are  curious  and  useful,  but 
as  pieces  of  poetry,  hardly  worth  that  deliverance  from  oblivion 
wim  which  the  industrious  W&claw  Hanka  has  honoured  them, 
by  introducing  so  mapy  of  them  into  his  Starobyli  Skl&d&nie.f 
An  influx  of  foreign  monks  and  teachers  into  Bciiemia  gave  ad- 
ditional influence  to  the  Latia  tongue.  To  employ  it  was  the 
characteristic  of  aristocracy,  and  of  what  was  then  deemed  learn- 
ing, and  the  Bohemian  language,  banished  from  die  domains  of 
literature — spumed  and  slighted  by  the  influential  clergy — took 
up  its  abode  among  the  people,  to  re-appear  a^ain  "  after  many 
days,"  in  those  popular  songs  and  ballads,  out  of  which  the  poetic 
and  industrious  Celakowsky  has  made  up  his  attractive  volumes. 
Of  these  we  shall  now  give  a  few  examples. 

Kdyf  setn  gd  lei  skrz  €emj  les. 

**  I  sought  the  dark  wood  where  the  oat-grass  was  growii^ 
The  mafdens  were  there  and  that  oat-grass  were  mowing  $ 
And  I  called  to  those  maidens — '  Now  say  if  there  be 
The  maiden  I  love  'midst  the  maidens  I  see?* 
And  they  sighed  as  they  answered — '^Ah!  no!  alas!  no. 
She  was  laid  in  the  bed  of  the  tomb  long  ago.** 
'  Then  show  me  the  way  where  my  footsteps  must  tread 
To  reach  that  dari(  chamber  where  slumbers  the  dead.* 
**  The  path  is  before  thee — her  grave  will  be  known 
By  the  rosemary  wreaths  her  companions  have  thrown.*' 
*  And  where  is  the  church — and  church-yard,  whose  heaps 
WiU  point  out  the  bed  where  the  blessed  one  sleeps/ 
So  twice  to  the  church-yard  in  sadness  I  drew. 
But  I  saw  no  fresh  heap  and  no  grave  that  was  new ; 
I  tamed,  and  with  heart-chilling  terror  I  froze^ 

•  In  ridicale  of  the  qtiestions  with  which  the  clergy  were  occupied,  4  writing  ap- 
peared in  the  15th  century,  of  wliich  this  was  the  title  :  **  Master,  what  birds  are  the 
best,  those  wlii(A  eat  and  drink,  er  tboae  which  eat  bat  do  not  drink  ?  and  tell  us  why 
thpse  which  eat  and  do  not  drink  are  enemies  to  those  which  eat  and  drink  ?*' 

f  Starobyi&  Sklid&iiie  Pamatka  xiii,  a  ziv.  w^u  s  neywz&cn^gsiick  rakppi06«r 
wydan&  od  Wida^A  Hanky.  W  Praze,  1817^-1830  in  four  187o.  volumes.  The 
fourth  contains  the  story  of  Tristram,  the  Weliky  Rek,  the  Great  Hero,  a  poem  of  die 
13th  century.  Hank«a  was  proceeding  with  bis  learned  and  interestiDg  labours,  when 
the  fifUi  volume  of  his  work  was  seized  ^n^  suppressed  by  the  Austrian  police. 
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As  sBevir  liade  gfivB  at  my  £aet  ^bwly  rase. 
And  I  heard  a  low  Yoice-^bnt  it  audibly  said, 
**  Disturb  not,  disturb  iiot  the  sleep  of  the  djcad ; 
Who  treads  oo  my  bosom— what  footsteps  have  swept 
The  dew  from  the  bed  where  the  wpary  one  slept  T* 
*  My  maidei) !  my  maideo !  so  speak  not  to  me, 
Mypresents  were  once  not  unwelcome  to  thee.' 
'*  Thy  presents  were  welcome,  yet  none  could  I  save. 
Not  one  could  I  bring  to  the  stores  of  the  grave ; 
Go  thou  to  my  mother,  and  bid  her  restore 
To  thy  hands  every  gift  which  I  valued  before  3 
Then  fling  th^  gold  ring  in  the  depths  of  the  aes. 
And  eternity's  peace  shall  be  given  to  me  $ 
And  sink  the  white  kerchief  deep,  deep  in  the  wave, 
lliat  my  head  nay  repose  irodistarbed  in  the  graRre*** 

Of  this  remarkable  production  two  TerBions  are  given  by  Cela- 
kowsky,  vol.  i.  p.  4.  and  vol.  iii.  p.  16. 
These  are  in  a  very  different  style. 

Kterd  ge  panenka  stydUwd* 
''The  sbame*foced  maiden  fiedr  would  shy 
The  modest  youth,  but,  ah!  she  knows 
He  saw  her,  and  she  hurries  by. 

Deep-blushing  likp  a  scarlet  rose. 
O  silly  youth  I  are  you  afraid. 

And  would  you  not  your  thoughts  disguise  ? 
For  when  you  passed  the  bhishiDg  maid. 

You  pulled  your  khbuk*  o'er  your  eyes." — vol.  i.  p.  69. 

W  tdmimMg^ku. 
**  Two  lovers  seek  the  wood  together 
For  shelter,  vrfaen  a  miighty  bough. 
Riven  by  the  fierce  and  stormy  weather, 
FaU8--Hind  they  both  are  corpses  now. 
'Tis  well  \  their  fate  is  Uiss-^ar  sweeter 
That  both  should  die,  than  one  remain 
To  moum'--a  solitary  creature, 

Through  wearying,  wasting  years  in  mn."t 

Vol.  i  p.  217. 

•  Htt 

t  Tb'ts  u  a  faTpa^^e  topg.     It  exists,  also  in  PoHsbfand  for  the  sake  of  showing  the 
affioitj  between  the  languages  of  iBobmiia  and  Poland,  we  ittsert  both  versioDS  here. 
BoAemton.  folkh. 

"  W  zelen^m  h&geSka  "  W  cielonyai  gaiku 

Milowali  se  dwa  S  iedzieli  w0  dwole 

Spadio  na  d6  di^o  Draewo  si^  zlam^o 

Zabilo  ge  oba^  ^bito  oboie. 

Dobie  nd^lalo  S^^^^  zabilo 

Se  otw  sabilo  •  •j^  dobrze  zrobitb 

Nebodexeleti  Zadne  niczostato 

Geden  pro  drob^bo."  By  z  Zaia  plakalo.'' 
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156  Bekemian  LiUn^ure. 

The  foUowiDg  is^ioroughly  Slavonum  in  its  diancter^ 

MatkOf  maticko, 
'^Mother!  sweet  mothef  miiie^ 
Gold  is  that  heart  of  thine : 
My  lover  is  coining  on  faithful  steed; 
Make  ready  the  cbamher^  make  ready  the  hall^ 
They  must  he  swept  and  gamish*d  all  5 
'  And  he  shall  find  a  welcome  indeed  I 

Mother!  sweet  mother  mioey 

Gold  is  that  heart  of  thine: 

Go  fotth,  my  mother^  the  youth  to  meeC^ 

I  will  make  ready  the  chamber  and  hall, 

YeSy  I  will  sweep  and  garnish  them  all» 

And  we  will  give  him  a  wdcome  sweet* 

MoCher!  tweet  mother  mine^ 

Gold  is  that  heart  of  thine  -, 

My  love  is  fording  the  running  water^ 

I  see  him  threading  the  narrow  way ; 

He  hastens  hither. — O^  misery !  nay  I 

He  has  taken  the  path  to  the  Rychtar*s  daughter.*** 

VoLii.p.37. 

We  think  these  simple  and  pretty  :~- 

Nenf  iak  matiika  dbald. 
'*  O,  mother!  thoa  art  changed  since  erst 
Thy  love  thine  in&nt  daughter  nurst: 
Sweet  songs  that  infant  daughter  heard — 
Another  babe  is  now  pTefierre<|Lt 
When  I  was  weak  and  young  and  small, 
O !  thou  wert  love  and  kindness  all  5  , 

Now,  if  a  youth  but  speak  to  me, 
I  hear  reproachful  words  fnxn  thee. 

Reproach  me  not,  my  mother,  now  I 
But  let  me  take  the  marriage  vow: 
At  love's  soft  name  my  bosom  sighs. 
And  love  is  bursting  mmi  mine  eyes." 

Vol.  iii.  p.  36. 

Co  ten  ptdcek  sMetd. 
*'  What  means  that  cheating,  chattering  bird 
Upon  that  oaken  tree? 
'  The  maid  a  lover  hath,*  I  heard, 
*  And  yet  so  pale  is  she.' 

*  Za  taw  iTchtiTowic.    The  Rjchtar  (German*  Richter),  is  the  Tillage  magbtrale. 
t  Hageg  d^wC&tko  malittky .  Hageg  u  the  ezpreisioD  ased  by  narses  as  they  rock  the 
cradle. 
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Fake Inrd !  thoa litlt :  ^peiAiaM tmA 

Or  hide  ia  •hiuiie  thy  bead* 
For  tbongh  'tis  true  I  love  a  youtb, 

I  am  Dot  paie»  bot  red. 

False  bird !  Ibau  Ikst :  I  will  go 

And  stop  tby  fraudful  Uaae, 
A  gun  across  my  shoulder  throw. 

And  shoot  thee  in  thy  shame.*' — voh  iii.  p.  49, 

With  a  ballad  characteristic  of  the  relation  exiBting  between 
die  Bohemians  and  the  Turks,  we  conclude  this  branch  of  the 
subject. 

Na  Tnreckim  pometff. 

^'  Upon  the  lYniiisli  boirodMy, 

A  wstdiman  bath  one  child  akme ; 
OGod!  OGod!  what  bUss 'twould  be. 
If  I  could  call  that  girl  my  own. 

I  sent  a  letter  to  the  maid. 
And  sent  a  ring.    *  The  ring  is  thine ! 

So,  gi?e  me,  sweet !  thy  love/  I  said, 
'  And  leave  thy  fathers  house  for  mine.' 

The  letter  reached  the  maid, — she  ran. 
And  placed  it  in  her  father's  hand  ^ 

*  Read,  O,  my  father !  if  thou  can. 

And  make  thy  daughter  understand.' 

Her  father  read  it.    Not  a  word 

He  said,  but  sighed,  as  he  arose  $ 
O,  Lord  oif  mercy !  righteous  Lord ! 

What  heavy,  heavy  sighs  were  those. 

*  My  golden  father  !*  tell  me  why 

Such  sighs,  such  sadness?    Never  pain 
Heaved  from  the  breast  a  heatier  sigh  ! 
What  did  that  wretched  sheet  contain  }* 

*  Sweet  daughter,  I  have  cause  to  groan. 

When  misery  on  my  heart  is  pil  d : 
A  Turk  demands  thee  for  his  own. 
He  asks  thy  father  for  his  child/ 

*  My  golden  father!  give  me  not, 

O,  if  thou  love  me,  do  not  so ! 
I  will  not  leave  thy  watchman's  cot. 
Nay!  with  the  Turk  I  dare  not  go. 

'  I  teU  thee  what  111  do :  I'll  make 

A  coffin,  where  I  will  be  laid. 
And  there  ray  seeming  rest  111  take. 

And  thou  shalt  say  '  The  maid  is  dead!'  * 

' ' !        '     • 

*  Mug  ilatj  pantato : — the  common  Slavonian  term  of  cndeanDeiiL 
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The  threshold  apirutig^^'  iUnfiled  i 
O  God  of  meroy  «cid  of  power ! 

The  maid  is  dead}  4h«  uum)  it  dead  ? 

The  moitfaiDg  Turk  life  liercEhief  drew. 
And  wiped  hit  wet  lUEid  It^eeping  tyeft : 

'  And  hart /Ami  kft  me^Iefi  me  «tio«- 
My  preckma  pevl-^^ay  gemlikv  pvize  V 

He  hoogbt  himself  ft  moofiiiDg  dbtss/ 

A  dress  of  nsy*  tefEitj, 
Why  hast  thou  left  me  in  distress —  . , ,. 

Oif  flow^  jbbe  sweetest  ^ower  to  me  V 

He  bid  the  d^fttb^bdi  Um^  tqll,t 
From  eviery  Tmkisb  mosquc-T-apd  ye 

Mjght;  bear  th#  beav.y.gray^^8QQg  tvfij 
i^oD)  Turkey  tven  to  jVfolrfawy.t , 

The  Turk  sped  |ioou}wat)d»'*-^d  t^  |nai4 

.  Her  coffin  kft-rfor  pureif  jiir : 
*  No^  God  be  with  thee,  Turk  !*  she  said, 
'.   And  truth  was  in  thet  maideii's  prayer." — voL  iii.  p.  1 1. 

The  period  during  which  the  Beh^rmiafi  language  was  in  its 
highest  state  of  cultivatioh,  Tms  undoubtedly  between  the  founda- 
tion of  the  university  of  Prague  (A.D.  1346),  and  the  battle  of 
the  White  Mountain  (1620).  To  this  epoch  belong  Lomnicky, 
the  poet-laureat  of  his  day,  whose  connpositions  fill  eight-and- 
twenty  volumes.  Str^c,  die  dien  president  of  the  Moravian  bre- 
thren, whose  poetical  version  of  the  Psalms^  is  of  the  highest 
merit;  Zamosky,  the  author  of  Pjsm  Duchownj^  (spiritual  songs,) 
1607 ;  Komensky,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Comenius,  wl^ 
travels  into  dii^ers  countries  of  Europe  have  been  translated  into 
aeveral  languages.  His  reputation  was  so  great,  that  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  direction  of  many  important  schools.  His  life  was 
one  of  wanderilig  and  vicissitude.  In  1632,  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  the  Moravians,  and  in  1648,  obtained  the  crown  among  the 
Unitarians  of  Poland.  He  sought,  at  last,  a  place  of  rest  in 
Holland,  and  died  there  in  the  year  l671,  aetat.  79*  ,  He  published 
many  works  in  Latin,-  of  which  his  Orbis  sensualium  pktus  (ebu^ 
driUngHis,  and  hi&  Jamia  linguarum  Reserafa  Aurea,  are  well 
known,  and  have  beea  frequepSy  reprinted.    The  books  he  wrote 

*  Rose — the  colour  of  die  Mussulmans'  moaming. 

t  Hrana.  Tlie  mark  of  reverence  paid  lortbe  dead.  For  three  days  after  their  de- 
coate,  the  beUn  arc  tolled  unoeaihigly  rrom  i94o  1  o'diyck.- 

t   Do  Moldwy-^Moldavia. 

§  Zaimowe  Sw.  Dawida  w  rj^hrov  CesVi  uwedcn^,  the  first  edition  printed  in  1590. 
llie  Canticla  of  the  Bavarian  brethren  are  among  the  most  remarkable  productions  of 
thu  epocA. 
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ktuB.attttve.langnaee  mae  modMs  of  ^tjle»  wkA  hmLaUrynt  saiita 
M  rag  tdrct"  -Work^s  L8b3Friiitfa  and^  Heart's  Paradne^  oc  Phik>* 
aopko^aatyrieal  Travels,  is  nearly  as  poetical) as  Telenmchus,  or 
the  Arabiaa  Nights.  Dmnmz  this  epochs  Hruby  introdooed  a 
refioed  claooicjJ  tarte  mlo  Bonesiiff .  He  translated  some  ot  the 
works  of  Cictro,  of  Gfaarysostom,  of  Petffax«h>  and  Erasmus; 
Pjseckj  pubtisbed  a  iperskm  of  Isiocrates,  iaupfkc  ren^ised  the  old 
tranaktioii  of  the  New  Testaifa^t,  and  introduced  many  valuable 
esMidatioRS ;  CheKieky,  xmtamcmiy  known  by  the  tide  of  thef 
Bsbemian  Doctor,  wvote  die  famous  work  Kof^a,  (The  Last,) 
wkidlr  made  a  prodigions  noise  in  its  day,  but  of  which,  vm  bdiwe, 
no  copy  is  now  extant ;  Prokop  published  the  .Ghionidor  of 
Pnf[ae ;  and  Konao,  traaslatioits  iraki'  ^aeas  Sylvius,  Lncian, 
Md  other  Latin  writers;  Ctibor  ooBeeted  the  la.<#s  of  ibe  Mora* 
visBf,  aad  wrote  a  poetical  romance,  wbose  style  SchaSarikealb 
both  pnre  and  elevid!6d.  In  1491 ,  died  Hyneth  vonPodcbfadi^'the 
BMSt  reonarkaMe  Bofaeadan  poet  of  his  day*  He  was  the  fourth 
800  of  King  George  PocKbrad,  and  enioyed  the  spaciai  favor  of 
Wiadirimv  the '  Sebond.  His  poems  bave-  bean  f>iibliabed  by 
Haaka*  aad  were  printed  in  the  si^pressed  volume  of.  the  Star(H 
b^ii  -SkKd^e.  He  translated  Fnlcdieritts  Camontensit  aw  the 
Hah  War,  but  the.  translation  has  been  lost.  ;  . 

'nm  battle  0I  the  White  Mountain,  whicb  daataogred  Babemiaa 
iadapendera^,  and  subjected  die  counlbry.  tos  the  AaatiiaQs,  wtaa 
fcikwed  by  a  series  of  catastrophesw  Suck  of  the  IhJseaiiapg.as 
kad  resisted  die  popish  Ferdinand,  were  cruelly  persecuted  or  vio4 
icattf  banisfaed.  Uonfiscdtions  and  piUage.&Umred  the  tei^k  of 
pttfiocism-;  Protestant  diurchea  were  demolished;  Bohemian 
books  boml.  Suffisring  and  silence,  overspread  the  nation  for  a 
r>almyand.ahalf>  Scarcely  a  vobime  wiitten ;  scarcely  a  hope 
iadnlged;  and  all  that  is  interesting  in  poetical  littratmre  must 
aaw  be  sooght  for  in  the  memories  of  the  pebple. 

The  repqtaition  whidi  the  university  of  Pragise^  tbe  eayfast 
faaoifed  of  the  Geraum  nmtersities,  obtained*  uawlerihe  auspices 
of  its pation'Charles the  Pint,  and  tbat  at  a  period  wlienPragiie 
was  ene  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  Europe^  brought  thithev 
laanense  numbers  of  foreign  students,  and- formed  among  the 
Bohemians  many  indiriduab  who  occupied  the  highest  stations  in 
the  Imperial  court.  But  as  jibe  Latm  was  the^nrndium  of  all  m 
fltmction,  and  the  Bohemian  could  be  made  to  sen^e  no  purpose 
of  personal  advancement  or  ambition,  the  latter  declined  during 
<a  epoch  which  Bohemians  are  wont  to  neganl  as  Ae  ^  golden 
•ge"  of  dieir  history.  From  this  period  the  interest  of  the  national 
poetry  rapidly  decUnes.  No  longer  can  wc  discovei;  an^  of  th6se 
cQ^etic,  though  sometimes  wild  and  irregular  ballads,  which 
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describe  the  feats  of  heroes,  and  record  die  natioiml  hiitoiy.  Na 
longer  can  we  perceive  any  of  those  natuml  tenches  whidi  poar* 
tray  the  simplicity  of  domestic  life,  and  bring  home  to  onr  own 
affections,  the  affections  and  feelings  of  others;  nor  ought  we  to 
expect  to  discover  them,  for  poetry  finds  little  expression  in  die 
language  of  schools,  or  of  sciences;  she  will  only  use  the  tongue 
in  which  we  lisped  our  earliest  accents,  and  with  which  we  asso* 
ciate  all  our  strongest  emotions;  her  strains  flow  forth  in  the 
^  voluntary  numben''  of  unelaborate  thought;  she  cannot  pore 
for  words  over  the  pages  of  a  dictionary,  nor  weigh  her  sweet  re* 
finements  in  the  ^oss  scale  of  the  pedagogue  who  has  no  sympa* 
thies  nor  sensibihties. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  important  contributiona  of  Celakowsky 
to  die  popular  literature  of  dlavonia.  His  three  volumes  entitled 
SlawansH  nhrodnj  Pjsntp*  (Prague,  1822,  18£7,)  contain  a  jodi* 
cioui  selection  from  die  songs  of  the  Bohemians,  Moravums, 
Walachians,  and  Slowakians,  widi  translations  from  the  Rnssiao, 
Malorussian,  Servian,  Wendish,  and  Polish.  To  diese  he  has 
lately  added  a  small  volume  of  versions  from  die  Lidiuanian,  and 
is  enga|;ed,  we  are  happy  to  know,  in  a  comprehensive  v^ork  oa 
the  entire  subject  of  Slavonian  national  poetry,  which  he  iff  peco* 
liarly  fitted  to  adorn  by  his  taste  and  industry.  Himself  a  poet, 
be  can  well  estimate  the  charms,  and  decide  on  the  merits  of  ^ 
etical  productions;  and  delving  in  the  rich  mines  of  Slavooum 
song,  we  are  assured  he  will  be  rewarded  by  mudi  and  interesting 
treasure. 

There  is  no  nation  more  universally  musical  dian  die  Bohe* 
mians.  Their  language  rich  in  rhymes,  their  habits  gay  aad 
friendly,  their  amusements  all  associated  with  dance  ami  8oag» 
have  diffused  over  die  whole  country  a  poetical  spirit.  In  Bohe« 
mia^  music  accompanies  the  traveiier  wherever  he  goes.  From 
the  sublime  andiems  of  the  Dome-Churdi  at  Prague,  to  the  poor 
musician  who  sits  in  the  comer  of  the  peasant's  cottage;  firom  the 
ballad-singer  who  parades  the  streets  of  populous  cides,  tothe 
travelling  organist  who  visits  the  meanest  village;  everywhere,  and 
over  all,  is  the  sound  of  song.  To  die  airs  which  are  engraved 
on  die  recollections  of  every  fiohemian,  new  words,  which  can  sel* 
dom  be  traced  to  their  author,  are  constantly  being  adopted;  they 
pass  indeed  from  lip  to  lip,and  are  polished  as  they  pass,  till  they 
are  rescued  from  oblivion  by  some  industrious  collector,  or  are 
supplanted  by  other  and  more  attractive  novelties. 

In  our  last  Number  (p.  597.)  we  gave  a  specimen  of  a  Russisn 

*  There  Js  soother  coHection  of  Bohemiaa  toogt,  made  by  Ritter  tou  Bittenberg* 
entitled  Vmki  ndrcds^  Pfini:  W  Frau,  18«5,  8vo.„pp:  144.  It  is  in  every  mfeCt, 
•kcepc  In  the  print  end  peper,  inferior  to  the  work  of  cUakowtky. 
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baH«d^  by  Zhokafsky,  wA  we  tbiok  our  readers  will  not  be  di»- 
pleased  to  be  eoabled  to  compare  it  widi  a  Bohemian  ballad*  bj 
Karl  Sudimir  Snaidr,  all  whose  writings  breathe  a  cheerful,  naj, 
a  joyous  spirit,  and  who  undoubtedly  takes  a  high  station  among 
the  regenerators  of  the  literature  of  his  couutry. 

The  ballad  opens  by  an  invitation  to  young  men  to  come  with 
their  maidens,  and  listen  to  the  old  minstrel,  while  he  sings  die 
song  of  old  time;  while  he  calls  up  the  spirits  of  departed  days, 
and  repeats  the  echoes  which  burst  on  his  ear  from  the  past.  He 
thus  proceeds  with  hb  story. 

*^  Near  tInib-Eozoged*s  village  stream. 

An  ancient  well 
Has  held  from  immemorial  time 

A  hidden  bell. 
That  bell  is  veiled  from  human  eyes 

For  ever  there : 
And  never  shall  its  voice  again 

Summon  to  prayer. 

Once— only  once —in  centuries  gone. 

That  awful  bell 
Ponred  in  an  ancient  woman's  ear 

Its  marvellous  knelL 
She  went  to  wash  her  flaxen  threads 

In  that  old  well  $ 
Her  threads  had  bound  the  bell  around — 

She  shrieked  and  fell! 

She  shriekM  and  fell,  and  long  she  lay 

In  speechless  dread ; 
She  dfopp*d  the  threads  and  dropp*d  the  bell. 

And  frighted  fled. 
And  then  the  bell,  with  fearful  sound. 

Sank  hi  the  well. 
And  hill  and  forest  echoed  round 

Its  fatal  kneU: 
*  John,  John  !  is  for  the  greyhound  gone.*  '** 

The  metre  then  changes,  and  the  minstrel  introduces  a  scen^ 
which  had  taken  place  ages  before,  when  the  Lord  of  Hmb- 
Kozoged  is  retumms  homewards,  accompanied  by  his  faithful 
servant,  John,  but  with  a  dark  brow,  and  a  sorrowful  spirit,  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  his  favourite  greyhound.  He  despatdiei 
messengers  in  aU  directions,  but  in  vain.  The  dog  is  nowhere  to 
be  found.    The  Lord  of  Hrub-Kozoged  goes  forth  himself  in 


*  **  J«ii»  Jaa,  ya  chfto  din.*'    These  words  are  intended  to  oonrey  the  toand  of  ft 
hfl. 

VOL.  II.  MO*  lU.  M 
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pursuit  of  hm/and  mftkes  the  wood  edio  with  fab  inquiries;  bnt 
this  b  abo  in  vain ;  he  is  overcome  with  grief»  when 

"behold! 
An  ancient  witch  on  crutches  passed. 
One-eyed  and  hunch -backed,  haggard,  old. 
Fierce  as  a  screech-owl — lo  !  she  cast 
A  faellidi  light  h%m  fiendish  eye: 
Parch*d  skm  and  bones  her  withered  hands : 
She  call'd — 'twas  like  the  raven's  cry. 
Hot,  hoarse :— the  Knight  astonish'd  stands. 

'Stop!  stop!  SirKnigbt!  arrest  thy  steed. 
And  Did  thv  train  their  steeds  arrest ; 
For  I  can  do  a  friendlv  deed, 
And  drive  the  storm-clouds  from  tby  breast. 
1  know  what  thou  hast  lost — I  know 
Where  thy  poor  hound  is  wandering  now .: 
But  'tis  in  vain  to  tell  thee  so, — 
Thou  art  incredulous,  I  vow  ! 

'  Deliver  me  thy  John,  and  I 

Thy  fisvonrite  hound  will  bring  to-roorrt>w — 

And  dost  thou  wish  to  ask  me  why  ^ 

Know  that  the  sorceress  can  borrow 

Youth  from  youth's  blood — the  stars  above 

Have  told  it. — I  shall  be  in  troth 

A  maid  of  beauty  and  of  love 

Wash'd  In  the  Udod-streams  of  the  youth/  " 

When  John  hears  the  witch,  he  throws  himself  in  an  agony  at 
the  foot  of  his  master,  entreating  him  not  to  give  away  a  human 
soul  for  the  sake  of  a  brute.  But  his  Lord  had  no  thought  for 
him :  he  accepts  the  witch's  offer ;  bids  her  come  the  following 
day  with  the  greyhound,  and  ei^ages  to  deliver  up  to  her  his 
servant  John. 

The  form  of  the  stanza  varies  again  and  the  verses  march  more 
solemnly.  After  a  restless  night,  John  seeks  his  master  again— 
again  implores  and  weeps : 

"  'Twas  vain— the  greyhound's  bark  had  reached  that  ear. 

Where  voice  of  human  sorrow  idly  fell  3 

He  hu^'d  the  witch, — he  hugg'd  his  greyhound  dear. 

And  oi^red  a  rejoicing  festival ; 

And  to  the  witch,  when  beamed  the  evening-star. 

He  gave  his  servant  fettered  like  a  slave : 

Two  dragons,  harnessed  to  the  death-black  car, 

Bore  witd)  and  vktim  to  her  mountain  cave." 

The  bard  changes  bis  measure  a  fourth  tioie  and  proceeds : 

**  Two  weeks  had  hardly  passed  hy. 
So  fast  they  glide, — 
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IHe^^yolie  died ! 
Hit  jnastflr  Airioiis  toie  hb  Mr, 

And  grooaVl  with  pain  f 
€iitt'd  <te  hit  bwiid^  Ills  John— he  caH'd, 

And  gro«o*d  a^mu 

At  last  the  gentle  lapse  o(  time 

Quietly  stealing. 
Brought  to  his  o«er-pastioD*d  heaii 

Some  human  feeling : 
The  crnd  wonn  of  eonscienoe  gnawed 

His  breast  within'; 
And  Jbhnl^.dim  shacbw,  sealed  there, 

Eecdled  the  sin. 

^  My  John  !  my  John !'  he  often  cried — 

*  Thou  innocent ! 
Thou  by  the  madness  of  thy  Lord 

From  life  uprent, 
O  bend  thy  head  fitim  highest  heaven 

If  there  thou  live ; 
And  pitying  him,  who  pitied  not. 

My  jcrime  forgive,* 

At  length  he. reared  a  little  church 

To  twash  his  guilt. 
And  near  a  batfiy-tower  of  wood 

Keoentent  built: 
And  tuere  of  purest  silver  hung 

A  sacred  bell. 
Which  daily — never  cetf^lng — rung 

John*s  iuneral  knell. 

But  from  the  very  earliest  toll 

Of  that  loud  kneU^ 
The  hearefs'  teeth  all  gnaahed  with  fear ; 

Sotervitde-* 
So  terrible  its  sound — so  loud — 

No  silver  sound — 
But  the  chui^h  trembled  at  the  noise, 

And  all  around : 
'  John*  John — is  for  the  greyhound  gone  T  '* 

A  fifth  variety  of  meaaure  is  introduced : 

''  Koeoged's  Lord  was  told  the  sfory. 

And  bitter  were  the  tears  he  shed  ; 
He  doffed  his  robes  of  knightly  glory. 

Tore  ail  his  honors  from  his  head : 
A  coarse  iwgh  robe  of  hair-doth  made  him* 

Which  fnmi  that  day  imchanged  he  wore  j; 
Then  to  the  wooden  tower  he  sped  him. 

To  be  the  watchman  of  the  tower.  m  2 
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The  bell-rope— and  begins  to  toll : 
No  more^thc  worm  of  conscience  teatstli 

I  lis  half-emanctpated  soul ) 
No  more  die  b«ll  those  awful  noises       f 

Pours — which  so  many  hearts  had  riven  ^ 
It  sounds  like  angels*  silver  voices. 

When  echoed  tbrough  the  courts  of  heaven. 

One  only  vesper-knell  was  sounded— 

The  aged  watchman  toU'd  no  more ; 
Death  came — and  thefe,  witk  peace  surrounded, 

lie  sank  upon  the  belfry-floor: 
The  frown  Upon  his  brow  d«parted—    * 

Some  gentle  hand  has  ckaaod  the  fiiown : 
And  there  he  slumbered— peaceful-bearted> 

All  guilt  forgiven  the  guilty  one."  . 

Ages  roll  by,  and  throw  tkeir  shadows  over  the  face  of  Bohemia. 

'*  That  church  in  melancholy  ruins  lay. 

The  tower  o'ertumM— the  bell  had  ceased  its  ringing : 

Yet  when  that  church  and  tower  in  fragipents  fell^ 
A  heavenly  angel  clad  in  light  appearing 

Conveyed  the  ailver  relic  to  the  well."  ' 

*The  bell  is  preserved  through  a)I  the  Zizkian  struggle,  and  sleeps 
silently  under  the  water  until  the  time  whidi  is  spoken  of  in  the 
commencement  of  the  ballad,  which  is  thus  referred  to : 

*^  From  that  same  hour  the  crystal  waters  play 

Above  the  silver  b^l,  in  silence  sleeping ; 
There  cpme  the  thirsty  sheep-flocks,  as  they  stray. 

And  there  the  revellers  of  the  chase  are  keeping 
'  Their  court.    That  silver  bell  in  deep  repose 

Lies  cold  and  voiceless  ages  without  number  j — 
The  ancient  woman  in  the  water  throws 

Her  flaxen  threads, — and  wakes  it  from  its  slumber. 

*Twas  the  last  time  its  awful  accents  broke, 

*  John,  John — is  for  the  greyhound  gone,*— it  muttered. 
And  never  more  to  mortal  ears  it  spoke. 

Nor  word,  nor  sound,  nor  whisper  has  it  uttered. 
The  neighbcHirs  seek  the  well ;  their  pitchers  fill  *, 

They  wash  their  flax,--*and  fear  pursues  them  never ; 
They  know  the  bell*s  roysterioos  tongue  is  still. 

And  that  it  rests  beneath  the  wave  for  ever." 

The  minstrel  here  strikes  off  in  livelier  strains ;  he  sees  that 
s1un4>er  is  visiting  the  eyes  of  his  audience;  and  after  moralizing 
on  the  story,  urging  the  exercise  of  patience,  gentleness,  and  kind- 
ness, imploring  them  to  consider  '  a  soul'  as  of  far  more  import* 
anc^  than  any  object  they  can  desire,  he  thus  dismisses  them : 
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*'  Now  8leq>  id  Uesaedness— tfll  mom  i 

Brings  its  sweet  light ; 
And  bear  the  awfal  voice  of  God 

Bid  yc— Good-night ! 
Yet  ere  the  hadd  of  slumber  close' 

The  eye  of  care,  * 

For  the  poor  Inlntsmsn's  soil's  repose 

Pour  out  one  prayer."  ^ 

We  ought  to  add  that  the  whole  of  the  story  is  founded  on  one 
of  those  <3d  and  common  traditions^  of  whi<cb  ao  many  exist  in 
Bohemia* 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  a«  aiwakened  ^tention  to  the 
literature  of  Bohemia,  was  given  by  the  coHectten  of  Bohemian 
poetry  edited  by  Anthony  P^chmayer,  of  which  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  1795»  die  fifth  and  last  in  1804,  There  is  nodiing 
very  remarkable  in  these  compositions ;  but  they  had  a  great 
ioAoaxre  on  the  public  mind,  and  have  been  the  forerunners 
oft  new  race  of  authors,  many  of  whom  bid  fair  to  be  the  inhe- 
nlon  of  lasting  fame,  and  whose  works  have  undoubtedly  givett 
TONir  and  authority  and  circulation  to  the  Bohemian  tongne. 
These  volumes  grew  out  of  that  feeling  of  wounded  pride  and 
patriotism  widi  which  the  Bohemians  watched  the  attempts  t^ 
root  out  tfie  spirit  of  dieir  ancestors :  they  were  almost  wholly  the 
coaposition  of  ardent  young  men,  wbo  wrote  as  if  each  tverfc 
persuaded  that  die  well-being  of  his  country  hung  upon  bis  pen. 
Perhaps  they  erred  in  the  character  vriiich  they  gave  to  theit 
wijtii^,  for  Puchmayer's  volumes  are  almost  whoHy  filled  with 
initations  of  the  modem  school  of  poetry;  and  little  is  gathered 
fnm  the  old  sources  of  Slavonian  song.  But  the  object  of  thes^ 
poetical  enthusiasts  viras  answered,  and  their  works  became  popil- 
hr.  Thev  had  to  struggle  with  innumerable  per(>lexfties,  with 
naay  obvious  and  some  concealed  political  difficulties;  they  had 
to  resuscitate,  almost  from  its  grave,  their  native  language;  after 
nearly  two  centuries  of  neglect:  they  had  to  restore  an  instrument 
whose  strings  had  been  mouldered  and  broken  by  time,  and  whose 
soiuids  they  had  seldom  heard  except  in  the  rough  hands  of  the 
untutored  peasantry.  Yet  they  succeeded,  andjn  1806,  Nesedly 
pablished  a  Bohemian  periodical,  '^  Hlasatel  Ceskf/*  which  be- 
<^  a  most  useful  co-operator,  and  which  spread  still  wider  die 
<iesired  attempt  to  revive  the  native  tongue. 

A.  Puchmayer  was  bom  in  1769>  and  died  at  Prague  in  18^. 
Of  kis  compositions  the  best  is  undoubtedly  his  "  Ode  to  Zi£ka/* 

bcgiiiDbg — 

"  Kdo  zwl&$t^  pf<!clty  w  bogi  nAd  wlastence.** 
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In  it  he  rapidly  ^httces  ovcfr  tUe  histdty  of  the'Bobemiftii  hero, 
but  he  is  disposed  to  join  the  t<!>o  general  clamonr,  and  to  fint 
those  severe  measures  against  monks  aitid  nobles^  which  seem  to 
ha?e  been  almost  forced  upon  Zizka,  with  a  harshness  whidi 
makes  no  allowance  for  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
He  concludes  by  thus  referring  to  the  ruined  castles  which  stiU 
bear  testimony  to  the  furies  of  those  awful  times. 

.  ''  Those  nuns — which  seem  cursed— and  iixiwn 
As  if  some  hauo^g  ghosts  were  there; 
Where  bravery  scarce  dares  stay  akme, 
O  what  an  awful  page  they  ue, 
Of  passion's  desolate  oaiver  I 
nt  very  winds  thai  wkisth  thro' 
Seem  sboddermg  midst  the  ^Qomy  pile. 
There  spectres  meet»  aad  sif^  awhile: 
And  at  the  sovcech^owis  pry  to-whoo ! 
The  fiends  of  evil  shriek  and  smlle."^ 
Sebastiao  Hnihifkowaky  was  another  contributor,     tn  1805  he 
published  his  Dewing  an  heroic  comic  poem  in  twelve  boob : 
and  in  1820,  a  Coileotioo  of  his  minor  Pieces.f 

The  two  brothers,  John  and  Adalbert  Negedly  rank  amoag 
die  most  active  and  most  zealous  cultivators  of  the  Bdiemtsn 
laaguage*  The  former  translated  the  first  Book  of  the  Iliad, 
Getner's  Death  of  Abel,  and  his  Di^)hnis,  Floriaa'p  Kuma  Pon- 
pilius,  and  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  (which  he  appropnatel; 
called  Kujlenj,  or  Lamentations.)  He  also  publiJb^  a  Bohe- 
jnian  Granunar,  and  a  variety  of  poetical  and  proae  compositions. 
Adalbert  wrote  a  Romance,  entitled  Ladislaw,  Poss^dijf  Smid,* 
short  didactic  poem,  and  Fragments  of  sundry  Historic  Tales  in 


But  passing  over  these,  and  many  other  names,  for  which  we 
CM  find  no  place  on  the  present  occasion — we  must  again  revert 
to  Joseph  Jun^mann,  widi  whose  elaborate  work  we  have  headed 
oar  present  article.  The  influence  of  his  writings  may  be  traced 
over  the  whole  extent  of  modem  Bohemian  literature.    He  was 

•  <'  W  iMi  roBWalin&ch,  kter^  smJilce  mutj  j 

An  w  nS  M  pnstj.    K  anUSku  J 

Coi  pifehroxti^bodiieaiiiioql  kotj:  J 

Tyt'  podiidj,  wek  od  w6ku 
WSdy  ttraJnV  obras  6low«ku. 
Gak  stnSn^  wetry  lom^gjee  budj 
Skri  ty  twS  chaaby  pamiiti ! 
To  iiaito  w  nod  8lySeti» 
KdyH  hrosnii  w  tiiiaw6  towa  djre  ikucj 
Ha!  duchy  smutr^  upeti." 
t  Dewjn    B4«fa  smSuDoliidiiid(4  w  dwaiiicU  jnpewjch.    Od  S5ebe9lyiiia  Ilnew^ 
kowskiho.    W  Praie.    1805.    S  toIb.    If  mo.    B&me  Dfobu^  Sstsbcftyiua  fine«^ 
kowskfiio.    WPraxe.    18S0.    ISmo.    pp.  «16. 
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one  of  die  QomtnbkStmm  to  Pttdutaj^et'i  and  NegedlyVcollectioiM. 
His  translation  of  Milton*  is  one  of  the  most  admirable,  among 
the  ii)any  admirable  versions  of  dial  renowned  and  glorious  heroic, 
and  Vie  have  heard  it  spoken  of  by  Bohemian  poets  as  the  over- 
flowing fountain  vrfaere  they  have  been  Wont  to  drink  full  measures 
of  tbe  waters  of  Castaly.  It  is  eoually  remarkable  for  its  fidelity 
and  the  purity  of  its  diction,  nor  nas  be  been  less  successful  in 
translations  of  Gray  and  others.  In  casting  our  eye  over  the 
sundry  periodicals  which  have  appeared  in  Bohemia  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  name  of  Joseph  JungmaAQ  is  omni- 
preaenU  For  scarcely  a  less  period,  than  this  be  has  been  engaged 
10  the  preparation  of  a  complete.  Bohemian  Dictionary,  which 
has  now  nearly  reached  its  terminadon. 

John  Kollar,  a  minister  residing  at  Peath#  takes,  however,  un- 
doubted precedence  of  all  the  modem  poets  of  Bohemia.  He 
published  in  1891,  a  smdl  CoHecdon  of  Sonaatsft^  and  in  1824, 
an  enlaraed  edidon  under  die  dde^  of  Shw^  Dcera,  daughter  of 
Shfa,  (€flory)  winch  we  deem  the  most  remarkable  B^iemian 
prodvction  of  our  days.  Kollar  has  chosen  die  form  of  die  Son- 
net, and  takine  Petrarch  for  his  model,  has  consdtuted  a  Laura 
of  Slavonia,  m  country — whose  history,  whose  hope8>  yihose  sor- 
rows, he  sings  widi  the  passionate  fondness  of  a  loiver«  At  the 
shrine,  oc  on  th^  grave  of  Boheinia,^li^  poors  out  all  hi»  affections. 
In  her  he  sees  nodiin^  but  beauty  to  be  admired,  and  perfecdon 
to  be  worshipped :  spits  of  her  sufferings,  even  in  die  moments 
of  her  despair,  he  invokes  her  as  the  favourite  of  die  Deity.  She 
is  blended  in  his  mind  with  the  tenderness  of  earth  and  the  sub- 
liinity  of  heaven;  his  fancy  is  continually  ^vibrating  between  some 
dkeering  recoQecdon  and  some  beautiful  andcipatioii^^ioendting 
eidier  in  the  glory  that  was-— ox  that  is  to  be  shed  upon  her.  We 
have  been  somewhat  surprized  that  language  so  me  and  tenU- 
ments  so  lofty,  should  have  been  allowed  to  circulate  in  Bohemia. 
His  are  truly  ''  the  thouzbts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum," 
and  we  should  have  called  them  **  dangerous/*  but  as.  a  sort  of 
allegory  is  preserved  through  most  of  his  sonnets,  it  may  be  that 
their  political  tendency  has  not  been  perceived.  Vet  such  a 
piece  of  writisg  as  this*  seems  intelligible  enough. 

Nacbtf  ii'dce  hphitiproto  chladio, 

"  Why  should  a  patriot's  heart^blood  stagnate  frown, 
Beoiuss  his  country  wears  a  veil  of  sorrow  ? 

*  Jana  Miltona  Ztraoenj  ri^  Pfeloseny  z  Anglicktiio  gazjrka  do  Ccsl^ho  od  Joz. 
Juogmanna.    WPraic.     1811.    t  vob. 

t  B6nic  J.  Kull&ra.  W  Fraae.  Svo.  Iflffl.  Slavy  Peers  «re  S  Zpewict  od 
KoU&ra.    W  B«djiie  (Boda).    i&U. 
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The  dwrn  whidi  to-^h^  ^  norOi^wM  blows  <N^ 

Plough,  tprisgy.aad  niiiinuif  tetilke  Uhmanaw, 

1  would  not  crowo  her  with  the  wivftth  that  gfowtoo 

The  field  of  falaMumed  docy— I  would  borrow 

Rather  tone  hope  from  oarfciieM—- fitom  the  wMle 

Of  chaos — and  the  mists  of  chaoging  time : 

The  march  of  man  is  onward — the  Mid  past 

Builds  up  a  better  future.    Earth  is  bright 

With  promise  of  a  re-awakening  prime* 

We  watch  and  wait :  and  dreams  and  hopes  sublime 

O'er  earth's  viciisitmfc  serenely  cast, 

Gife  patience,  and  the  load  of  life  tek  Vi^i.'^-^Sotmd  baa. 

And  in  the  same  spirit  the  following  is  conceived: — 

Slawa  kratau  Ijhi  rM  Polku. 

.  *'  Sweet  b  the  jnnsic  of  the  Polish  tongue^ 
The  Servian  with  serener  influence  sways. 
But  our  Slovakian  maidens  long  have  sung 
In  louder  tones  the  deeds  of  other  days. 
The  Russ — the  giant  arm  of  greatness  stays  | 
While  our  Bohemian  struggles  bold  and  young — 
O  that  the  children  from  one  mother  sprung. 
Could  blend  a  common  hymn  of  sacred  lays ! 
And  that  were  Lovers  best  work  to  wreathe  a  croWn 
With  busy  hands,  of  all  the  flowers  that  grow 
Upon  Slavonia's  varied  banks— as  flow 
The  rivers  to  one  ocean,'so  should  one- 
One  spirit— made  in  truth  and  beauty's  mould, 
Slavonia*s  widely  scattered  charms  m^dd.*— nSomw^  xju 

One  or  two  additional  examples  from  die  pages  of  KoUar  wiB, 
we  apprehend,  find  acceptance  :^ 

Noff  to  zem,  mni  nebe  zcela* 

**  It  is  not  earth,  it  is  not  heaven  alone. 
Which  in  thy  marvellous  graces  are  ezprest; 
Tis  holiness  in  human  b^ty  drest, 
A  mortal  veil  o'er  deathless  spirit  thrown : 
Now  chained  to  fleeting  love — and  now  vpflow» 
From  the  faint  purposes  of  a  time-bound  breast. 
To  the  unclouded  sunshine  of  the  blest ; 
From  dust  and  darkness — to  the  lightning's  tfarooe; 
There  stars  roll  o*er  thee — from  whose  radiant  light 
Thou  didst  receive  the  rays  thou  scatterest  round, 
Wliile  flashing  like  a  vision  on  the  sight. 
Say.  wert  thou  moulded  from  the  clayey  grounds 
That  I  may  love  thee?    If  thou  art  divine. 
An  angel,  I  will  worship  at  thy -shrine.'^ — Soimd  ix. 
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''  Wbenihe  mcKm  o*er  the  moaiitain-braiicbes  rites 
WiA  rajs  M  rainbows  biilliaDt— lo !  it  seems     • 
As  if  diy  smile  npoo  its  pale  face  beuns 
Witb  mart  thsn  mimr  bght ;— for  love  disyriscs 
AQ  objects  ; — and  in  passionate  fondness,  I 
Poor'd  ont  my  beart,  and  wildly  beld  discoorse 
Witb  tbat  snperaal  qneen,  nntu  tbe  boarse 
Langb  of  tbe  mountains  sbook  tbe  starry  sky. 
Tben  to  ni^tTs  spectre-spirits  did  I  cry 
Impatient — and  tbey  tarried  in  their  course. 
And  bid  tbe  g;entle  stars  of  beaten  reply: 
'  We  baTe  sent  forth  a  sister  from  on  high, 
Clad  all  in  love  and  fa'ght  and  beaut]^.    She, 
Slava !  was  sent  to  minister  to  thee.  '* — Sonnet  xxxix. 

Neckt^g  taafhi,  k  dtfz  se  proti  tofjUt, 

''  No!  brother !  no  despairing !     Envy's  eve. 
Sharp  and  malevolent,  may  pierce  thee  through ; 
Yet  wound  not  truth  by  weduiess,  nor  undo 
Her  Tictories  by  mistrust, — ^nor  feint, — nor  £ 
Since  truth  should  stand  erect  and  lift  on  big 
Uer  glorious  standard, — for  she  can  subdue 
Uenstence  into  fealty;  blasphemy 
Into  pure  worship — into  reverence  true. 
Troth  is  a  storm  on  Lebanon-^tbat  shaketh 
The  migbty  cedars  which  resist  her  shock, — 
Of^os^cC  ^^  mightier  is  the  stir  she  maketh ; 
Uer  tongue  is  as  a  sword, — her  breast  a  rock,- 
Her  heart  is  marble, — pillars  are  her  hands, — 
A^  trampling  down  her  foes  with  granite  £set  she  i 

Sommi  Ixxxviii. 


We  have  been  favoured  with  some  of  the  unpublbhed 
of  this  admirable  writer,  of  which  we  shall  give  our  readers  a  few 
specimens,  with  the  originals,  which  may  serve  at  tbe  same  time 
IS  examples  of  the  present  state  of  the  Bohemian  language. 

''  O!  if  upon  an  eagle*s  outspread  wings. 
My  song  up  to  the  gates  of  heaven  could  soar. 
And  wi&  the  cherubim  of  God  adore. 
In  those  eternal  strains  whose  echo  rings 
O'er  the  resounding  earth,  from  shore  to  shore  ^ — 
And  in  the  glorious  heaven  from  star  to  star — 
mi  even  Chaos  wakes  him  from  afar. 
And  rousing  into  being  shouts  and  sings.— 
My  songs — if  melancholy  thoi^gbts  be  songs — 
Tbe  balf-breath'd  wishes  of  an  orphan  are : 
Shaping  one  audibley*--one  only  prayer : 
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'  Do  tboo  vlwMcbNM  mm  cMHoml  nib  gkMyc  nys. 
Watch  o'er  Slayonia^s  fiune — redress  ber  wroog!S ;' 
A  gratefiEil  child  for  his  own  mother  prays/** 


'  As  an  abandoned  mother,  when  her  daughters 
And  sons  are  all  death-smitten,  trembUng  creeps 
Shrouded  in  mourning  weeds»  and  weeps  and  weeps. 
And  with  salt  tears  the  senseless  grave-sod  waters , 
So  like  a  childless  parent  do  I  turn 
To  the  poor  relics  of  the  Sorbian  races» 
0*er  KuoitZy  Krania,  Lodba*s  ruined  places. 
And  o*er  the  ashes  of  their  fathers  mourn. 
From  ye  to  Slaupsko  and  to  Mbnia  I 
Bring  the  blest  offeruig  of  my  burning  tears, 
Whik  proud  Teutonia  looks  so  scommUy  -, 
And  ere  my  soul  can  still  its  agony 
Wineta,  Retni,  Derwan,  Mik  appears. 
And  gold- winged  Belbog,t  and  departed  years.*']: 


'*  I  wandered  forth  on  Pomerania's  shore. 
Amidst  Slavonja's  wrecks  and  ruins — there 
I  asked  the  coloured  waters  flowing  o*er. 
Where  is  Wineta,  tell  me,  tell  me  where  ? 
City !  whose  fame  thy  countless  vesseb  bore 
Erst  through  the  world.    Let  Neptune  bid  tbee  rear 
Thy  proud  head  from  the  waters  as  of  yore. 
And  in  thy  strength  and  freedom  re-appear ! 
For  centuries  Denmark  bow*d  its  neck  to  thee. 
None  but  the  gods  overpowered  thee,  none  but  they 

*  "  Ne,  by  sp^w  mug,  trebaS  roiepnati  <'  Pjsne  moge  negsaa  we  Mrob^ 
Bnlby  k  nebi  kr^db  orliee,  L&aky  t^  wjoe  pjnidvii, 

Tebe  slawil  krisni  Swelice,  Gen  t»  protba,  nebdStauko  k  tube» 

Od  Cherubu  bozjch  oklcknotd.  „  Qrodug  tam,  w  onii^  ilawd  wiiio6 

"  Twoge  smeno  hwczdoharfa  dot^  Za  Sldwic  slawu  na  zemi 

Hiaai  na  weftnosti  hranice,  Gako  djte,  sa  swaw  matko,  wdebt^r 

Kde  se  do  saostawnych  sroesice 
.Walj  plesa,  swukero  geho  tknuti. 

^  Derwan,  a  Sorabian  prince.    For  the  derivatum  of  Mik,  ooosoU  Helmoid,  Ub.  u 
o«  b9»  Belbog,  the  name  of  a  river  deemed  sacred  by  the  old  Slavonians* 

I  **  Oako  cbodj  opiuteoi  vaktX,  **  Od  wis  ncsu  ke  Slauptkn  a  Mjaoi 
KdjS  gj  pomran  dcerj,  s^now^,  Swat£  herkych  slaj  obete, 

Kasdodenn^  w  reuse  sraotkow^  Kde  rtj  Nemec  slawskjf^  se  pySoj. 

K  hrobtfm  mU6«ikS  swych  nafjkati.  .,  gotwa  2c  ide  city  poustydly, 

'*  Tak  gk  k  nj  se  mohn  prii^ownati,  Wedau  k  Rctre  nine  a  k  Wincte, 

Cbode  k  w4m,  o  Sorbd  hradow^,  Derwan,  Mjk  a  Belbpg  sl^tokrjdlj." 

Kunke,  Kraiu,  Lobdj  nmow^ 
Nad  walioii  prodky  plakiwatL 
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G^MpMned  Ihe^  HiiiiJmhimm  ol  «Im  m! 

And  dUmhiy  sad  bafcli  bee&  thy  destiay : 
First,  the  wild  biUoMrs  swept  thy  towers  away, 
And  then,  oblivion  bade  thy  oame  decay.*** 

MOota  Zdirad  Pole's  Windm^rt  Pr^M^— (Sublimity  of  Na- 
ture,) has  much  poetical  feeling  and  descriptive  merit.  The  dra- 
matic writings  of  C.  W.  KliSpera  are  many  of  tbem  worth  perusal. 
Of  die  young  poet  Chmeleosky  (bora  1801J  we  cannot  avoid 
giving  a  specimen*  He  abouncb  widi'  exquisite  touches  of  na- 
ture, and  gives  the  fiureftt  promise  of  future  fame. 

TkreefbUjcy. 
Ntamitubytiekino? 

**  W^,  why  complain,  why  sorrow-laden. 

Waste  all  my  youth  in  youth's  annoy. 
Nay !  I  wiH  love  a  lovely  maiden. 

And  love  shall  be  my  first,  first  joy  5 
And  when  upon  her  lips  <^  coral, 

I  plant  my  fondest,  sweetest  kiss, 
O!  in  eztraet  thb  blissful  moral— 

Indeed  the  world  is  full  of  bliss* 

Why,  why  complain,  why  dwell  in  sadness. 

On  thoughts  which  all  youth's  hopes  destroy  ? 
Nay  1  rather  wake  the  song^  of  gladness. 

Let  music  be  my  second  joy : 
By  rapture's  impulse  upward  driven. 

Transported  with  delight  like  this ; 
O !  I  shall  burst  the  gates  of  heaven, — 

Indeed  the  world  b  fiill  of  bliss. 

Why,  why  complain,  when  youth  pursueth 

A  shifting  hope  both  cold  and  coy  ? 
Ill  drink  the  mead  the  wild  bee  breweth. 

And  this  shall  be  my  third,  third  joy. 
Youth  may  be  blest,  when  age,  though  hoary. 

The  cup  of  blessing  need  not  miss : 
Shout  youth !  in  rapture's  joy  and  glory : 

Ind^  the  world  is  full  of  bliss.' 


*  "  Kfagpm  brehu  u  Poniori  chodS  "  Stoletj  si  wsdorowab  D&dSid, 
W  mmjch  Sliwfe  a  rozroetu,  A  gen  Bohow^  te  staCili 

Nid  Winetaa  hied&m  Winetu  Preroooi,  ty  iDorak6  Herkul&nam  t 

W  r3aiobarw6  more  toho  wode ;  „  Ne»tMtn6  gsi  dwakrat,  mesto  SI4wy, 

"  Misto  eebdS  nikdy  i^est  s  lode  Piedne  le  te  winy  znidl v, 

Kryly  celau  aenukaQ  pbnetu,  Fak,  ae  i  wUp  cbce  to  knwoklawy." 

Wywtl  triiab^ina  klepeta 
N^ytuna  te  geStd  ke  iwobode : 
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We  shoiiM  wk  ke  MOisfied^wkbottt  ^gwiog  om 
the  poetry  of  the  ioteresting  Celtkowsky, 

Tkc  fVater-Dm<m* 
Za  ffoUdua  rj/ckfy  KkmXtk. 

**  At  middle  noon,  a  happy  boy 

Across  tbe  running  streainlet  sprung. 

And  in  his  wild  and  eager  joy. 
High  in  tbe  air  his  bat  be  swung, 

And  sang  and  sang:  *  Trild,  trilo : 

My  mother  sends  a  cberry-bough.*t 

But  on  the  Willow  by  tbe  stream, 

llie  water-demon  sat  and  hung 
His  garment  in  the  sunny  beam. 

And  round  about  bis  locks  be  flung, 
And  sang  and  sang  :  '  Tril4,  tril6  : 
How  glorious  is  tbe  sunny  glow/ 

And  then  uproll'd  bis  hellish  net, 

Twas  closely  spun, — 'twas  thickly  wove. 

And  threw  his  garments,  sreen  and  wet. 
The  white  thorn's  prickly  boughs  abore. 

The  water  's  calm  and  cool  and  clear. 

How  sweet  to  bathe  and  revel  there ! 

The  boy  is  bathing, — farther  yet. 

And  farther  yet  he  heedless  goes  : 
The  water-demon  flung  his  net, 

A  thousand  splashing  bubbles  rose. 
Down  to  the  watery  caves  they  sink — 
And  rise  at  twilight  to  the  brink." 

We  exceedingly  regret  that  the  length  of  this  article  precludes 
U8  from  introducing  to  our  readers  the  writings  of  Hanka,  among 
whose  multifarious  works  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  making 
an  appropriate  choice ;  of  Turinsky ;  of  Kamaryt,  the  translator 
of  Horace  and  of  Lessing's  Fables; — A.  Marek,  who  has  published 
versions  of  som^  of  Shakspeare*s  plays; — Sjr,  and  many  others. 
We  should  have  been  glad  too  to  have  given  a  more  detailed  ac- 

•  Wodnjk — tbe  Waterman.  A  water-demon,  frequently  the  subject  of  popular  »|o- 
ries  iu  Bolieraia.  He  is  used  to  frighten  children  from  the  water-side — "The  Wodnjk 
wJU  catch  you  :** — be  Is  believed  to  come  out  of  tbe  water  at  mid-day  to  sun  hiuuelf  in 
old  willow-trees,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ponds.  He  wears  greeu  gar- 
ments, which  he  hangs  to  dry  upon  the  white  hawt3iom,  and  throws  about  his  long  hair 
in  the  sunsliine. 

f  "  Hodn&  mati<5ka  mn^  wisniS  dnl&.**  Tlie  branches  of  tlie  wild  cherry  (Ccrasium 
apronianum,)  arc  used  m  wcdduig  festivities.  It  is  the  favorite  tree  of  Slavonian 
poetry. 
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ioAiieiiee  ti^ere  ofer  the  pvUtc  aimd. 

We  hftve  observed  in  inaoy  of  the  writings  of  the  Bo|iemi«il8  a 
toae  of  dejection  respecting  the  future  fiate  of  their  mother  tongue; 
wlidi  we  dunk  is  hard^  yaeU&cd  by.  circumalaaces. 

<*Neverr  siiys  Jungmann;  in  bis  Cusapis  muc^,  «<  neter  wem 
•sr  hmgQgge  and  Utenitaffe  in  so  mekucholy  a  oondition.  Oar  ni|^y 
wet  are  wholly  Germaniaed  or  half  Fcenduficd,  and  oar  poorer  clnses, 
what  can  they  do }  tb^^  too,  ti;a«h  their  childrev  ratber  a  German  than 
a  Bohemian  alphabet.  The  German  language  spreads  more  widely  every 
day,  and  ere  long  it  will  be  in  Bohemia  as  it  was  iformerly  in  Pomerania^ 
that  no  one  will  be  able  to  obtain  employment  but  through  the  German 
tongue.  German  schools  are  supported  by  rich  endowments,  but  not 
one  Bohemian  school  can  obtain  protection  :  shall  we  not  live  (would 
that  1  may  err!)  to  be  the  witnesses  of,  and  the  helpers  in  the  destruction 
of  oar  mother  tongue  ?  Our  new  literature  is  the  produce  of  a  few 
enthusiasts,  who  exposing  themselves  to  the  hatred  of  enemies  and  the 
ingratitude  of  their  countrymen,  bave  devoted  themselves  to  the  resos* 
citation  of  a  language  which  is  neither  living  nor  dead.  They  have  done 
niicb,  they  have  surpassed  the  centuries  gone  by,  and  they  will  have 
tbdr  reward,  when  the  thanklessness  of  the  present  age  shall  be  succeeded 
by  a  better  futurity." 

We  look  widi  no  such  gloom  upon  the  literature  of  Bohemia. 
It  is  springing  up  anew  in  vigour  and  virtue,  and  its  preservation 
expends  not  upon  the  determination  or  decrees  of  others,  but  on 
the  patriottsm  and  the  exertions  of  the  Bohemians  themselves^ 

In  the  poetry  of  the  present  period^  the  influence  of  the  Ger- 
man school  is  very  distinctly  to  be  observed,  and  it  would  not  be 
diffcttlw  with  one  or  two  eiceptions,  to  trace  the  BcAemian  poets 
to  the  iudividttal  models  whom  they  most  resemble.  There  is 
scarcely  any  one  amonp  them,  who  has  not  published  translations 
from  Schiller,  Gothe,  Klopstock,  Herder,  or  some  other  of  the 
nore  distinguished  bards  of  Germany;  and  as  in  these  latter,  the 
influence  of  English  poets  may  be  visibly  perceived,  (for  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  calculate  how  deeply,  and  how  widely,  because 
so  widely  and  deeply  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare  has  penetrated  the 
whole  field  of  German  son^,)  so  their  remote  influences  may  be 
seen  in  the  poetical  compositions  of  the  Bohemians. 

Of  the  political  situation  of  Bohemia  we  shall  take  no  further 
notice,  than  as  connected  with  its  literary  history.    Joseph  the 

*  Of  4be  periodk^li  the  most  reroarktble  is  Krok,  or  Weregny  spis  wtenaatej 
proWfldtlanle  N&coda  Cetko,  Slowansk^bo.  Its  editor  is  Dr.  Pre  J,  of  Prague,  uid, 
we  brfiere,  six  or  seven  Nanibers  have  already  appeared.  Those  we  bave  seen  are  fall 
«f  interesting  corftmanications  from  the  roost  disUnffoi^ed  Bohemian  writers.  We  do 
not  speak  of  the  Orrroan  periodicals  wliicb  are  pubUshed  in  Bohemia,  of  which  the  bcgrt 
U  that  nocked  in  our  No.  U.  p.  649. 
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fSmmkimifjUt  hme  bem.* popular  idfer, fcrbothufctJ  liw  ipint 
of  fanmticisni,  and  withheld  ^haad  of  piawmtioa;  aad  Mt»- 
Miriwd,  or  toiight  to  eiuhfofa,  if  not  fiill  libertgrof  coMcacnw,  at 
least  toleration  for  the  Protettaat  creed.    Btttlrjrlfaat  strange  aaid 
silly  determination  (o  root.owt  the  laagiage  <rf  the  conaiijr^W 
seeaied  to  make  a  personal  attack  on  eumy  Bohemian  iiho  ^oke 
it;  he  wounded  the  natioBal  ptide  awl  pfejudice  in  their  meat 
moibid  part;  he  re  created  feelings,  Bobammn  feelings,  which  as 
a  stranger,  aad  the  inheritor  of  usorped  dominion,  he  should, 
above  au  thin^^  have  refrained  from  aronsing;  and  he  proposed 
to  himself  an  unpracticable  object,  employing  for  its  accomplish- 
ment the  worst  and  weakest  means.    True  it  is,  that  like  other 
despots  he  found  read^  flatterers  to  approve  hb  projects,  and  will- 
ing instruments  to  give  them  effect.     Unfortunately  the  bane 
(wl|i^  he  did  not  foresee,  for  his  intentions  were  virtuous)  has 
been  left  behind,  but  unaccompuiied  by  the  blessings  which  he 
eoutemplated.    The  German  normal  sclu>oIs  which  he  ottablisbcd 
still  exist,  and  thed€X>r  to  all  civil  <^ice  and  honour  is  peremptorily 
closed  to  the  Bohemian  who  only  speaks  the  language  of  h» 
firtfaers.    For  five  millions  who  speak  the  Bohemian  tonguci  there 
is  no  one  superior  Bohemian  school.     In  the  villages  idone, 
whoR  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry,  is  the  Mhemian 
Bude  the  vehicle  of  instruction.    Four  years  are  allowed  for  .the 
edueationof  achild,  and  it  is  clear  a  great  part  of  that  time  miut 
be  lest,  while  knowledge  is  conereyed  to  him  in  an  mHUleUgible 
idiom..   In  juch  a  stni^^  against  the  national  feeling,  the  govern- 
ment  is  sura  to  be  worsted,  and  the  result  has  J>een,  as  we  hara 
seea^  uot  the  suppression  of  the  langui^  of  Bohemia,  bat  the 
creation  of  an  inlenser  affection  towturds  it.    The  Austriau  ^ 
veiament  has  nnde  a  similar  experiment  in  Hungary,  and  w^ 
saaihu-  Teanlts.    The  flowers  which  grow  on  the  Slavonian  and 
die  Magyar  bmnches,  Jiave  been  freshened  and  brightened  by  the 
waters  of  affliction. 


AuT.VL—\.  L'Angleterreet  Ihn  Miguel.    8vo.    Paris.  1827. 
6,  Du  Constat  contre  le  prince  Don  migueL    2  parties.    8vo. 
Paris.     1827. 

3.  Examen  de  la  Comtitution  de  Don  Pedro.    8vo.  Paris.  1827. 

4.  Legiiimidade  de  Don  Pedro.    8vo.    Lisboa.     1827* 

5.  QUombate,  w  o  declarac&o  das  Cortes  Combatida.     lisbbo. 

1825. 

6.  Cartas  de  Padre  Jose  A^ostinho  Macedo.  8vo.  Lisboa.  1827* 

7.  O  Portuguez.    4to.    Lisboa.     Ig27. 
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8.  LMrm  Hkiaru/mu  et  PdbmM  mir  Borimgah  pt^le  Ccaktt 

.    Mmph  Pemkh.    8?o«   -Paris.     1807- 

9.  CmM%»pmiam€df  Bon P^dta  let  uiceewm  Fire  DmJeMm  VI. 

.    aw.    Paris*     1^7« 
ICk  Djorwdb  Catmrado^Bep^Uad^sdaimctn  Poriugmeza  $epe$ 

Wi7'    4ta.    Lbboa* 
IK  <A»tn  de  UMa  in  amtos  1697  if  l69B.    Folio;    lisUa. 


PMnhTOAL  has,  wiffain  tiie  last  eighteen  months,  attracted  more  of 
the  attention  of  Europe  than  from  the  extent  of  its  dominions,  or  its 
wei^it  in  the  balance  of  power,  it  would  seem  to  deserve.  It'  has 
been  the  theatre  of  a  great  experiment,  and  had  nearfy  become 
diet>cciision  of  a  general  war.  For  the  first  time  in  die  history 
of  die  world,  have  we  seen,  in  Portugal,  an  ancient  kingdom  giving 
a  iFy nasty  to  its  colonies,  and  then  receiving  laws  from  the  sovereign 
of  these  colonies ;— for  the  first  time  have  we  seen  political  insti* 
tutions  sent  from  the  western  hemisphere,  and  Europe  receiving, 
at  die  distance  of  six  thousand  miles,  the  reflection  of  the  dvi- 
iizatioil  which  it  communicated; — for  the  first  time  have  we 
witnessed  regular  troops,  at  the  command  of  the  legitimate  go- 
vernment, brought  to  the  snpport  of  popular  rights  against  armed 
factions  fighting  for  diehr  chains,  under  the  pretext  of  defending 
the  prerogatives  of  the  throne; — ^and  for  the  first  time  has  m 
hUmlBid  c?  England,  planted  in  a  foreign  land,'forthe  protection  of 
att^iDjrilglunstforeign  agression,  become,  by  a  happy  acicident,the 
defeuce  df  freedom  against  absolute  power.  If  the  interesting 
experiment  now  in  progress  succeeds,  battles  for  conquest  or 
aggrandisement,  and  conventions  for  trade  or  fraud,  must  be 
regwded  as  vulgar  incidents,  compared  with  the  late  military  and 
difAoniatic  campaign  in  Portugal,  where  a  new  legislature  has 
beeii  installed  amra  the  din  of  rebellion  and  the  distractions  of 
wffi  tmnbition ;  where  bigotry  has  tried  in  vain  to  shake  a  constP- 
tational  throne;  and  where  the  powers  and  prejudices*  of  ttie 
fifteenth  century  have  been  at  once  compelled  to  yield  to  Ae 
light  and  knowledge  of  the  present  age. 

Of  these  striking  events,  or  of  the  prospects  which  they  open, 
wc  have  as  yet  seen  no  good  or  even  tolerable  account.  Some 
information  respecting  tihem  may  be  gained  from  the  works  whose 
tides  are  prefixed  to  this  article.  We  have  inserted  the  names  of 
a  considerable  number  of  these  publications,  not  because  we  mean 
to  take  notice  of  each,  but  because,  put  together,  they  s^ord  a 
general  idea  of  the  kind  of  political  discussion  which  suits  the 
taile,  or  measures  the  talents  of  our  Portuguese  allies.  To 
examine  them  in  detail,  wrould  be  as  absurdly  superfluous  as  to 
discuss  the  particular  predictions  of  the  weather  in  Moore's 
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Afananack;  but,  taken  in  connection,  Aey  may^  like  the  Itbdun 
of  that  celebrated  astrologeri  show  the  nature  of  the  climate. 
. .  The  first  three  (namely  The  Plot  a^ainU  Don  Miguel,  Ettgbtni 
and  Don  Miguel,  and  the  Examinatton  of  Don  Pechv^s  CMiier) 
proceed  from  a  coterie  of  Portuguese  refugees  in  Paris,  who, 
being  driven  from  Portugal  by  the  troojps  of  the  existing  goveni- 
naeikt,  try  to  keep  up  die  standard  of  revolt  in  a  foreign  ca)>ita], 
and  attempt  to  throw  back,  on  their  native  country,  the  mcendiaiy 
torch  which  was  struck  from  their  hands  on  the  Spanish  frontier. 
The  Plot  against  Don  Miguel,  which  the  author  will  not  now 
be  so  eager  to  maintain,  if  the  prince,  instead  of  punishing  the 
alleged  conspirators,  takes  them  for  his  ministers,  seems  to  be 
nothii^  better  than  a  tissue  of  absurdities  and  falsehoods.  Tbis 
plot,  It  would  appear,  consisted  in  a  project,  formed  by  foor 
persons,  whose  initials  are  the  letter  P,  (which  are  afterwards 
found  to  mean  Palmella,  Pamploim,  Povoa,  and  Patricio,  tbe 
Patriarch,)  to  inspire  the  late  king  with  a  hatred  and  dread  of  his 
son.  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  banishment  of  his  rojai 
highness,  that  they  might  then,  in  security,  sell  his  majesty  and 
the  nation  to  freemasons,  anarcliy,  and  England.  This  plan  was 
to  be  executed  under  the  protection  of  an  English  squadron,  and 
by  a  deception  practised  on  the  French  ambassador,  M.  Hyde 
de  Nenville,  who  was  too  patriotic  a  diplomatist  to  favour,  know- 
ingly, a  conspiracy  for  converting  Portugal  into  an  English  colony. 
The  conspirators  completely  succeeded,  though  not  in  the  way 
which  they  first  expected ;  for  they  ruined  the  country,  banished  the 
Infant,  and  killed  the  King.  The  original  mover  in  all  this  mischief 
^— the  prime  contriver  of  die  conspiracy — was  the  British  minister 
lor  forei|;n  affairs,  who,  it  appears,  could  never  forgive  the  Infiint 
for  headmg,  in  1823,  the  revolt  at  Villa  Franca,  and  overturning 
the  democracy  of  the  Cortes.  The  manner  in  which  the  conspi- 
rators executed  their  design  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  profoundly 
sagacious,  if  not  unintelligibly  mysterious.  They  had  intended  to 
get  the  prince  banished,  without,  of  course,  having  committed  any 
crime ;  and  yet  they  had  tl^e  art  to  make  him  give  a  justifiable  cause 
for  his  exile,  by  organizing  a  revolt  against  the  authority,  and  endao- 
sering  the  life,  of  his  father.  The  prince,  by  endeavouring,  oo 
his  part,  to  counteract  their  designs,  did  the  very  thing  which 
promoted  them.  As  Generalissimo  of  the  forces  he  called  out  the 
troops  of  the  garrison,  on  the  feunous  SOth  of  April,  1824,— 
harangued  them  on  the  subjects  of  freemasons  and  revolutionists— 
surrounded  thp  palace  of  his  father  with  guards,  making  him  a 
prisoner  on  pretence  of  asserting  his  riglits  against  unseen  enemies, 
threatened  the  lives  of  his  ministers,  usurped  all  the  powers  of  the 
state,  filled  the  dungeons  with  the  best  cidzens  of  the  land,  and 
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invited  bis  mcther'from  her  retreat,  to  make  her  Regent  dn  his 
father's  depoaitioii.    The  foreign  ambassadors,  with  the  Pope's 
nuncio  at  tLeir  head,  having  proceeded  tb  the  palace,  and  having 
at  first  been  refused  admission  to  the  king's  presence^  but  persist* 
ing  in  tkeir  demand  to  see  him,  disconcerted  the  conspiracy. 
On  their  admission  they  found  his  majesty  in  consternation  and 
tears  ;  and  but  for  their  timely  interference,  some  of  the  scenes  of 
the  Seraglio  might  have  been  acted  upoti  a  Lisbon  stage.     The 
consequences  are  fresh  in  general  recollection.   The  old  king,  after 
remaining  for  some  days  without  power  to  act,  though  apparently 
released  from  personal  restraint,  found  means  to  escape  from  his 
jailors,  and  to  take  refuge  on  board  an  English  man  of  war,  the 
Windsor  Castk:  where  he  asserted  the  majesty  of  Portugal  under 
the  protection  of  British  guns,  stripped  his  son  of  the  power 
which  he  had  abused,  and  sent  him  on  his  travels.     It  sufficiently 
indicates  the  character  and  principles  of  the  author  of  the  ComploC  - 
conire  Don  Miguel^  to  state  that  he  expresses  regret  at  the  ad- 
mission of  the  ambassadors  into  the  palace  on  that  critical  occasion, 
and  justifies  the  conduct  of  his  royal  highness,  in  making  his 
father  a  prisoner,  as  a  mere  repetition  of  the  drama  of  Villa 
Franca,  where  the  part  which  he  had  acted  had  received  the  ap-' 
probation  of  the  king,  and  the  applause  of  all  the  absolute 
governments  in  Europe.   •*  If  the  disobedience  of  Villa  Franca,*^ 
says  he,  "  was  at  last  approved  of  by  the  king,  who  acknowledged 
that  the  prince,  in  refusing  to  execute  his  orders,  had  saved  him 
firom  a  revolutionary  faction,  why  was  a  new  logic  formed  to 
qualify,  as  the  crime  of  high  treason,  the  refusal  of  the  prince  to 
execute  the  orders  of  a  father  governed  by  the  same  faction? 
What  man,  having  saved  his  father  and  his  country  once,  and,  for 
that,  having  received  the  adoration  of  that  country,  but  has  a  right 
to  have  recourse  to  the  same  means  in  order  to  save  both  a  second^ 
time  V*    Thus  these  sticklers  for  legitimacy  would  recommend  a 
timely  insurrection,  on  pretence  that  the  king  was  a  prisoner, 
under  the  power  of  a  faction,  on  every  occasion  in  which  he 
exercised  his  prerogative  in  opposition  to  their  views  of  colirt 
politics ;  as  if  government  ought  to  pass  through  a  succession  of 
rebellions,  till  purified  into  the  requisite  degree  of  absolutism,  by 
the  oppression  of  the  monarch  as  well  as  the  ereat  body  of  his 
subjects.  Like  Sganarelle,  in  the  farce  of  Le  Medecin  malgri  Lui, 
poor  King  John  was  to  be  compelled,  by  the  intrigues  of  his  wife, 
and  by  the  threats  of  the  Apostolical  party,  to  consider  himself  a 
despot  whenever  it  suited  their  convenience,  or  gratified  iheir  ca- 
price.    After  being  twice  defeated  in  his  attempts  to  deny  his 
new  capacity,  of  asserting  absolute  power  over  his  people,  be  was 
obliged  to  resign  himself  to  die  hard  fate  of  remaining  all  his  life 
VOL.  u.  NO.  lu.  N 
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^atablish  on  |^  exorciie  ^  bis  paw^r.  Feelii^  whether  ^ 
crown  was  on  his  heafl  or  not,  he  h^  often  beea  ph%ed  to  ^« 
cl«di9»  lilf^  his  prototype,  ''  Ah!  je  pm  rai  abmlu  s^m  coutre^; 
j^  lauds  i^tblie,  vudsjs  m^em^  reisotivims  ;**  hut  though  posf^^sted 
of  BO  coinage  01*  ^np^ess,  h^  always  resisted  ii^tigatiQiis  to  ^h^ 
|h^  blood  of  hps  subjects.  He  was  compelled  to  oootinue  all  his 
hfe  the  Sgcmqr^Ue,  |>iAt  ne£use4  to  bf^cowe  the  Sangrado,  of  des- 
potism. 

The  PxoT  againslt  th^  p^oce  oontiQiued,  we  ar^e  told,  after  his 
^e.  It  im^  a  p^i^  ^itU>  caljuouiiate  his  x^y^  h^glvaess  to  his 
C^er  i^id  tio  bis  brother,  ^»  a  ]^i^e  who  t^Mrea^ei^d  the  lights  of 
both.  It  wx^ld  be  vain  po  inquire  into  th^  aUeg^d  motiyes 
whiqb  Englaod  could  have  had  in  suggesting,  or  encouraging 
such  chimerical  iniquity;  but  the  reader  wiU  be  prepared  to 
iCoyrget  r^asoniqg  in  wonder,  when  he  hears  that  England  supports 
die  revolutionists  both  of  Pprtugal  and  Spain,  in  order  to  detbr^^ie 
the  fai^ilies  of  Bourbon  and  Brag$^ufi,  and  to  encircle  the  head 
9f  a  British  ^ince  with  the  united  crown  of  the  Peninsula.  In 
9up[>or|  of  this  charge,  w^  afe  tqjufji  by  the  author,  that  he  has  seen 
at  X^bon  a  caricfiture  of  the  late  j^i^ig  John,  with  the  arnis  of 
Great  l^tain  subs^tuted  for  those  of  Portugal ;  from  which  he 
might  to  have  inferred  rather  that  hjs  Faithful  Majesty  had  pre- 
^nsioD^  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britaj^,  than  tha^t  he  intended  to 
i^esign  h^  own  in  favour  of  a  British  prince*  The  constitutional 
^^r^,  lyhich  is  assected  to  be  of  English  manufacture^  com- 
posed, it  is  saidi  part  pf  t^e  means  by  which  England  and  Mr, 
Vaniwig  wfere  to  secure  th/e  vassalt^  x>f  PoKt^gal;  but  the 
iiudior,  in  his  eageri]^^  to  make  the  ojbjects  of  his  dislike  b^ti^ 
knaves  and  fools  at  the  s^me  tiqoe,  thus  invalidate^  his  own  aocu- 
qation*  *'  Has  Mr.  Cani^ng  then,"  says  he,  "  the  presumptioa 
tp  hope,  that  he  cigip  subject  to  his  principles  thiree  or  four  h^- 
dbre4  national  i^presenta^ves,  as  easily  as  the  prince  aloi^e^  or 
4oes  be  believe  that  such  representatives  will  execute  a  fordig^ 
W^>  like  the  enslaved  Portuguese  cabinet  sinc^  the  tin^e  pf  Peter 
)!.?"  Does  nojt  th^  only  answer  which  can  he  retume^-to  tbi3 
pl^n  question  destroy,  in  the  mind  x>f  every  sensible  map,  all 
^p^icjon  that  England  would  promote  constitutional  ligbertiy  to 
iijtfi^e  her  influence  in  Portugal  at  the  expense  of  ^e  Portu- 
gese interests?  We  are  told*  in  Scripture,  that  Hi^m^  PM^ 
^  gallows  on  vehich  he  was  himself  nkimately  hange^^  hnt  hp  io- 
tejD^d^  it  for  another-  The  English  government  wpuld^q^die 
pr^iples  of  this  author,  have  knowingly  erected  a  bp4y  of  in- 
stitutions for  the  sacrifice  pf  its  own  iqtere^.  It  w<U»M'  he 
tp^dless  farther  to  ei^myerate  the  i^bsofd  s^^temwMu  ^  JBCOft* 
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aglmk  fvgUi^tli^  of  tkc^-firtiiiis  nmc,  wlNKetni  g&Ae  lenglft 
«if  rktMWg  the  aepara^  ^  Bmil  fitoii  Povtugal  aataaattatk 
upon  the  rigbts  of  their  idol ;  while  it  is  plain  that  this,  vety  sepa^- 
Tation  cipaied  dM  oiify  path  for  him  to:  asceaA.th0  thcone  <tf  the 
latter,,  wfaiofa^  but  for  the  sefuurationi  niMt  have  baeu  eceupied  bjr 
Ua  fildbv  biolh^.^ 

Not  scrupling  at  any  calumny  which  can  gratify  their  mali^ 
mtfp  tbejr  4«lbl«f^  tl)ai  ih^  bite  kbig  intefKoM  the  Sfteg^ncy  lorfais 
fueea,  ud  that  th^  decree  hj  which  hia  daughter  wa6  left  in  pMr 
aassion  of  peiver,  till  tbe  ^mlt  of  the  i^tfcil  heir  of  the  throiie 
should  he  knvwn,  was  either  an  entire  for^ry,  or  an  iufltnimettt 
to  whick  tberoyaV  signature  bad  been  affixed  without  a  knowledge 
of  its  contents.  The  first  ol^ect  of  t|ie  conspirators  was  to  ob* 
tain,  }t  i^  said;  a  legislature,  with  two  chambers^  and  to  make  th^ 
crown  elective,^  90  as  to  exclude  their  obnoxious  prince.  Having^ 
i^y  tivs  al^iiUfi  Qf  tixf^  U<^f  and  tbe  intef%eace  of  the  Spanidf 
gp^ernmeot^  i^Ied  in  this  nefarious  design,  ihp  oqly  ^xpedien^ 
iii^Hcb  TBJimm^  £91^  them  ^^»,  to  g^t  rid  pf  tb»  pld  king  nt  poc^ 
aof)  to  f^ric9^  a  dopimieot  by  which  they  mig;ht  prolong  tl|eir 
feim  yp4.e|-  the  pon^iqal  J^egenc^  of  an  inexperienced  girt 

Notbing  c^p  a^Qfd  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  prev^ence  of 
)ax  mprals  or  atrocious  practice^  among  a  people,  th^  their  in- 
clination to  invent,  or  their  diiposition  to  beueve,  the  perpetratiQu 
of  great  crimes  on  the  slightest  motives.  The  party  that  has  pu^ 
forth  these  pamphlets,  while  they  describe  the  king  as  a  tool  m 
the  hands  of  the  faction  at  coqrt,  insinuate  that  he  was  pQisQoe^ 
by  the  same  f^ctioui  or,,  in  other  words,  that,  to  remove  a  slight 
obstacle  to  their  plans,  they  treasonably  destroyed  the  instrument 
of  ihen^  oiwB  power.  The  old  queen,  who  is  represented  bv  them 
as  a  model  oS  BMgpanimi^  and  virtue,  maintains  4iis  fact  as 
firmly  aa  the  doctrine  of  transubetantiation,  and  did  not  hesitste 
to  avow  ber  convictioii  of  its  tenth  to  a  certain  ambassador  of  tiigit 
character,  on  his  visit  of  condolence  after  her  husband'^  funerok 
6he  even  went  so  far,  in  rvaniiig,  with  a  kind  of  voluble  fttry» 
over  all  her  persecutions  and  grievances,  as  to  accuse  the  EngU^ii 
merchants  at  Lisbon  of  a  design  to  assassinate  her  faivourite  soil 
Don  Miguel ! 

'Kie  author  of  the  Pijot,  in  enumerating  tbe  eonspiraeiei 
fecmed  against  his  be<o>  accuses  the  English  government  of  pro«> 
enrittg  ttotrMMmission  from  Rio  of  th^  same  ^hmrter  whieb  lb% 
bte  ktfig  haid  wished^  but  had  been  unable  to  promulgate  in  Lisbon 
-^^  charter  viaeh  set  att  the  demagogues  of  Ehiropo  i»  moiion', 
aoKl  guve  to  a  child  ol  seven  ^ears  oM  a  revokitioaary  dowiyi 
Tbe-  sane  iacobin  fisction,  vrfaicb  bad  promoted  so  oaany  civil 
'  icB  bad  ov^ttuiped  so  ■MmythiKmes^  and  shed  M  m«0h 
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bloody  saactbned,  we  are.  told,  the  usurpation  of  the  Emperor  erf 
ficaailf.on  conditiooXhat  he  would  attempt  to  revohitioBizeths 
Peninsula!     »  .       *. 

In  criticising  Mn  Canning's  speech  on  the)  roysd  message  for 
aiding  the  Portuguese  government,  our  author  blirsts^  o«t  into  the 
following  rhapsody,  with  which^  as  it  is  amusing,  we  shall  leave 
him. 

''OBeh<M/'  he  cxelaini6>  '^  the  impostor,  who/  after  barifig  rohbed 
Portugal  of  her  most  impottaoft  ultra-marine -pOBseBtuiaa^Hafttrhavhig 
seconded  or  protected  a  herd,  of  criminals,  the  assassiot  of  John  VI., 
and  still  uqsat^sfied  with  so  many  crimes,  had  fabckated  a  comti- 
tutional  charter  to  incite  insurirection  and  civil  war,  has  the  audacity  to 
present  himself  before  Parliament,  and  to  .say  we  must  succour  our  ally ! 
— and  who  is  this  ally  ? — a  band  of  robbers  and  murderers,  who  wrote 
to  the  British  government  in  1821,  that  tbe  King  of  Portugal  should  lose 
his  throne,  and  that  a  foreign  prince  should  be  called  to  fill  his  place — a 
revolutionary  faction,  which  made  use  of  tbe  Emperor  of  Brazil  to  ac- 
complish its  criminal  purposes,  as  tbe  revolutionary  cabal  of  London,  iti 
1687»  made  use  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  dethrone  his  fsther-in^aw.* 

If  anything  could  exceed  this  raving,  it  would  be  the  parallel 
which  the  author  draws  between  the  English  revolution  in  I688 
and  the  Portuguese  no-revolution  in  1 826 — between  the  treacher- 
ous proceedings  of  Buonaparte  towards  the  Spanish  royal  family 
at  Bayonne,  and  the  conduct  of  the  English  towards  the  House  of 
Braganza — between  the  hostile  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allies 
in  1814,  and  the  friendly  occupation,  by  the  English,  of  the  two 
forts  at  Ae  mouth  of  the  Tagus  in  1827. 

"  The  force  of  folly  could  no  further  go." 

The  pamphlet  entitled  VAngkterre  et  DonMigud, is charac- 
terized  by  the  same  absurdity,  as  the  last,  in  poiitf  of  doctrine  and 
argument;  but  is  written  with  considerable  point  and  great  affec* 
tation  of  style.  It  is  distinguished,  like  it,  for  its  striking  perver- 
sions of  fact.  The  author  raves  in  metaphor,  calumniates  in  wett* 
poised  antithesis,  and  endeavours  to  excite  the  fury  of  his  party 
by  the  most  ridiculous  .historical  errors.  Possessed  of,  a  few 
generalities  and  abstractions,  which  he  employs  without  definite 
meaning,  he  imposes  upon  himself,  or  at  least,  endeavours  to  imr 
l>ose  upon  others.  Employing  at  pleasure,  and  without  limita- 
tion, the  terms  legitimacy  and  revolt,  royalty  and  revolution, 
religion  and  impiety,  he  sometimes  f)lay8  the  o«e  against  the 
other,  like  men  on  a  chess-board,  (giving  check  to  a  king,  and 
destroying,  a  bishop  at  will,)  or  throws  them,  like  pieces  of  glit- 
tering glass,  into  the  kaleidoscope  of  his  fancy,  to  make  them  exhi- 
bit as  they  are  shaken,  a  great  variety  of  ibrms,  capable  of  deceiv- 
m%  the  careless  ob^rver>  without  having  any  rdation  to  the  real 
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d^m^  of* Ufa.  9y  theth^Omr  operation,  llie  reiibtt  of  tfie  SOth  ctf 
Apr4  18  coBvcifftQd  mto  legiftinmte  interference  for  the!  piotectioa 
of  reunify i  -fjbe  Gutlfolic  chttreb  o£  the  elevehth  .oentttry  I3  the 
qb)^  repp«8#iMittive  of  nriigkn,  mifl  toletatioft  be^^oonei  an  eiqpiivft^ 
\tff/^  l^rfOft^  Atbeisik^  indiffereace.  Englantli  by  tbe  ^me 
pM^fiiEMh  m  wamie  to  fispear  the  enabodied  dsemoB  of  uBprincipleil 
Irtil^iriym-  «^  jmp9^pm^  ^varicet — kicUfferent  on  great  occasions; 
10  owler  oc  anar<^y»  but  generally  dbposed  to  lower  the  sceptra 
^  kipga  before  like  fasces  of  denioclracy,  "while  tbe  Holy  Alliance 
kofiars'  ov^r  •  tbe  world  like  the  figure  of  Saint  Anthony  in  dra 
picture  of  Rubens,  to  protect  it  from  the.  destruction  which  ;the 
gemus  of  evil  has  provoked,  Mr.  Canning's  policy  is  attacked 
wi^^lhe  same  unsparing  violence,  and  the  character  of  tbe,£]ig^ 
lish  nation  9ape(rsed  with  the  same  malignity.  Tile  toast  of ''  Civil 
aiyl  Religious  lihefty  all  over  4ie  world/'  given  by  our  lat^  miiiia^ 
ter^.is  interpreted  into  neglect  of  God  and  contempt  fori  kings; 
and  this  nation,  distinguished  for  sound  relipon,  is  described  as 
the  friend  of  irreligion  and  rebellion — as  supporting  a  Propt* 
ganda  of  infidelity,  and  encouraging  systems  of  revolt.  Thm 
author,  after ,  assuring  hisireaders  that  the  English  goveranieat 
speculates  equally  on  insurrection  and  legitimacy,  and  makes 
an  equal  traffic  of  independence  and  oppression,  produces  a  list 
of  our  encroachments  for  the  last  dozen  years; — in  which  we 
find,  to  our  surprise,  the  cession  of  Malta,  the  cession  of  Norway, 
of  the  Cape  of  0ood  Hope,  of  the  Ionian  Islaada,  of  Brazil,  and 
of  Pegu;  the  occupation  of  Bhurtpore,  the  occupation  of  Por- 
tugal, the  emancipation  of  St.  Domingo,  the  insurrection  of  the 
Amjbricas,  the  revolt  and  cortes  of  Spam  in  18£0;  the  revolt  an4 
constitution  of  Portugal,  in  the  same  year,  the  insurrectsons  of 
Naples  and  Piedmont,  and  the  Brazilian  charter  of  1826. 
^  This  pamphlet,  as  well  as  the  last,  is  distinguished  by  its  ful^ 
some  flattery  of  Prince  Miguel ;  on  the  supposition  that  he  b 
to  continue  at  the  head  of  their  faction,  or  to  be  the  executor  of 
its  testamentary  vengeance.  He  is  called  the  Conqueror  of  Re-> 
bdlion,  the  Hercules,  who,  when  an  infant,  strangled  the  serpents 
pf  discord,  and  who,  when  king,  is  to  destroy  the  Hydra  of  Revolu- 
tion. Tbe  stability  of  thrones  is  represented  as  owing  to  his 
exertions — he  is  styled  the  pledge  of  peace,  the  guarantee  of  legi- 
timacy, and  the  type  of  all  rights ;  while  his  mother  is  eulogized 
for  giving  him  apostolic  counsels;  and  his  uncle,  Ferdinand,  for 
setting  bim  a  noble  example.  At  the  saihe  time,  the  most  v]goi'<^ 
pus  attempts  are  made  to  mislead  him  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
and  intentions  of  his  English  friends.  He  is  assured  that  tliey 
wish  to  treat  Portugal  like  Mysore,  and  the  family  of  Braganz^ 
like  that  of  Hydei'  Ali ;  that,  afraid  of  losing  India,  they  covet*  the 
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tutibo  of  his  brdtker^  or  retii«kiitt|  regent  iif^en  ht  <mf^  to  M 
kitog^  he  is  eiectitin^  the  ^aM  of  finglisti  pdWty  (^  dfe^Hlift  «f 
khnself  ud  fan  fMity*  Therl»  <mtf  4ie  no  doubt  dkit  tii€f  priMW 
hn  kam^  on  his  continental  tfttv^tsy  ami  iti  his  tisk  to  Bl^Mi^ 
io  appreciate  pwjfex^y  the  ohadMeter  attdl^ews  of  those  pMnfaiOtlf 
flatterers,  \Ao8e  eoulisels,  if  iisteded  10^  i«rovM  be  as  Cstnl  i»  Mli 
as  die  poisbn  pMfed  tmo  the  eir  ^  tb«  Kttiff  of  DatiiMi1tJ<^  •  < ' 
In  all  the  pvtUicatioiis  fft  this  faction,  dsf  •MftbttshsoMI-  if 
fetedoni  at  oar  glorious  Retolutioti  is  Ibiiiettced  a^  a  nrtefiiNSM 
to  :th^  English  people,  atid  thfe  miccessAil  ^neroaehftnents  ttoH 
inafle  On  absolute  pov(^  ait  ascribed  to  the  ietiien^  df  Umnn 
Tbiis,  mt  are  tbld>  that  had  Charles  It;  been  moiie  setchre  it  mi 
Besioralioh,  atid  put  to  death  all  the  party  of  Pttnestadts  ^(M 
kad  rebtiled  against  his  father,  his  l»-otfi«^^  Ji^hes  IL  ^fhiM 
Mver  hav^  aaen  the  invasion  of  the  Priilce  of  OlrtMge*  ThMt 
■seh  (ongtt  tw6  things  of  importdtit^e  in  gl«iti]^  such  adfite?  k  HHB 
first  )}kee»  tblit  being  lately  defeat^  in  a  t^belltoK,  ^ey  artnttM 
a  law  of  eKttrinination  iigattist  theitiseKee;  and  secdndiy>  tfcMIHI 
fcidiscriniiniite  execatimi  of  the  weak^  partyi^ven  on  tte  eUp^ 
sitioa  that  it  were  praetioabte  ind  sals,  is  vengeadoe,  bot  not  p^ 
aashmeat: 

'«*  Tot  ihmil  infestf  juvfeniis  occumbere  leffio 
S»pe  fmmes,  pelagique  tartrr,  sabitasdue  minttf 
Atit  estM  terrtb^iae  laes,  attt  b^filliea  cMnesi 

-   NmmvtJi  MiNA  mf^.'* 

The  publicatioti  etititled  *'  Cmhate^  rtbei^fei  that  haihi^,  ^^ 
0au8e  the  author  ^t^ishlss  it  to  be  considered  as  dedcriptit^  ot'% 
htvUtt  between  him  and  the  CorteS  of  1823.  This  dougti^ 
champion  shows  his  courage  while  he  secures  his  person,  by  e&^ 
tering  the  lists  with  a  fallen  foe,  and  by  endeavouritiff  to  rim^Ie 
file  mst  speech  and  dying  words  of  his  antagonist.  He  fiXiii  tb^ 
ttbfortunate  Cbrtei^,  as  FalstaiT  found  the  body  ol*  Hotspur,  ilU 
ready  inaiigled  by  the  sword  of  a  prince,  and  giving  diem  atiotfacA^ 
filhist,  lie  exclaims,  like  the  v^lidiit  knight,  ^  I  am  afraid  of  thU 
gtinpowdei*  parliament^  though  it  be  dead,  therefore  I  will  mak^ 
sufe  of  it,  dnd  swear  I  hav^  killed  it/^  But  we  tidtice'  lisA 
bainplilet,  not  for  the  combat.  Which  is  a  i^orry  affidr,  and  t  merd 

f.  The  WBtQ^t  otthU  ptiBphlat  aaturts  bis  readcn  that  Doa  Mlgud  wiH  uA  letoM 
|o  PortuMl  thitough  £iig|aB4.  "  He  remecvbers  )m  well/'  W0  sre  uA^  "  bU  iBpnwtt^ 
ment  on  board  tb^  tVuSmr  Cattle,  to  invt  again  to  the  Englisl).  How  imprtiaeiit  it 
WAS  m  hh  Ro^I  Highness  to  neglect  this  warning !  In  spite  of  bis  shuddering  reCcWse^ 
tloD,  havevei;  N  not  only  tias  visited  England,  bat  has  been  in  the  very  Wbidmt  C&dk 
wbifb  gave  a  iMun^  to  bi«  dvogeon  \a  t^e  Tagoa.  Io  the  next  paBfq[)bI«t  from  tb)»  a»- 
cietv,  we  shall  probably  ^od  that  the  Koffol  Lodge,  at  which  he  was  so  hospitahly  ai^ 
tmibed|lfaX4M^ofFMNBi9oiu,iil^lUcfatbst>^^        compened  tDbeiuhUfed! 
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^Mtttt  S»ifdtu!6M  .oif  tfieif  ii3sembly,--but  fot  a  dts^overj^  \thicK 
hte  Indued  the  2i(itH6t  (^dtKdiderable  credit  With  his  uffra  comitiy^ 
m^,  nkinely,  that  freem^nry  k  the  dame  as  Judaism^  ^6d  lliat 
a  Ffeemaaon  ig  a  Je\?.  llie  ^oor  Fi'eeniason  is  ao  object  of  uii- 
rdenting  persecution  ift  ^y&ty  paJ-t  of  the  Peninsukiy  His  iMine 
mjg$9QttyM6ibw^  wilb  tfacf  perpcftfator  pf  the  most  monstrous  and 
iaipusaibie  wviMB^  t^  p^essdr  et  the  most  iiorribte  doct#in^»^ 
Ike  ptotter  cff  tbd  ^hfriseil  coinpiraides^^-^burt  to  giv^  a  zest  ta  thi^ 
ieoospoaod  of  j«6obiti^  kMrdi&ii  and  atheist— to  **  wtiMl  lip  the 
chaim"  of  hoitor^  it  was  necessary,  as  iti  the  cauldron  of  Macbeth'!! 
witdiei^  to  throw  id  the  ^'  liyer  of  blasphemingp  Jew."*  From  the 
kMig  perfection  to  which  that  people  bad  been  subject  in  Por-* 
tu^il,  and  from  their  supplykig  htt\  to  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Q^e 
as  long  as  it  could  be  kindled,  the  Portoffuese  entertain  a  kind  of 
honsor  at  the  name  of  a  Jew,  and  use  it  as  the  stiperlative  for 
eteiy  kiad  of  wicWdoesf.  Nothiog4  therefore,  could  afford  a 
Bme  effective  meaw  oi  defaming  <H>iistituti6nal  priacifdefr  waAet 
l)»  BftOM  of  MasoflTf  9  tbm  to  prorc  the  identity  of  these  borriUe 
0Mb*  Pl-obaMy  ^atae  of  ottf  readenri  who  aire  them^ives  Mason«^ 
or  whose  friends  belong  to  tlie  cte^,  may  be  aAiflM^  \vi^  Aif 
fallowing  passage,  which  proves  them  Jews,  tboiigh  they  liay 
kaow  BOtfaiBg  of  the  Tabnitd,  a^  never  entered  a  synagogue  iii 
their  lives. 

'^  Tffe  l^w^,**  SKtps  be^ '' call  all  oCiiei^  naliaw  ^MM  wfak»  «^ 
tii«  iBtmum  tall  all  bihkt  idea  proiode  whe  atd  HotMaMmt:  Iht  J^wv 
ktf  «tiMy  ampytSiUA  wkh  milk,  bcMey,  aad  flpwy  the  Masons  otee,  in  HmW 
lodges^  a ftthtiom  of  flour, hohey^dnd  milk.  White  was  used  auKki^t&e 
Jews  by  laW/Amoag  tjiie  Masons  the  sarin  cblow  is  estabhsbed  by  la#i 
The  Jews  indulged  io  polygamy,  the  Masont  ^'e  Kjkewiso  polygmimtts 
The  Jews  were  lo  the  habit  of  committiag  debauchery  at  their  leasts, 
ihe  Masons  do  so  in  their  caverns.  The  Jews  had  established  equality 
among  themselves,  the  Masons  proclaira  equality  among  afi  men.  The 
iews  aspired  io  rebuild  the  ^mpfe,  lh£  Masons  proposed  (^  cOtistniit  th^ 
tempfe.  It  wa^  lawful  for  the  JeWs  to  ptnnder  the  prafone,  the  Maso^ii 
<i«em  ft  lawful  to  extend  their  usnrpar^ns  likewise  over  the  profkd^. 
The  Jews  bM  Aetftiog  divine  hot  Jehovidi^  the  Masdns  hold  ttMbing  ^ 
fine*  but  ^leir  sipnund  Arebitect.    The  Jews  bad  a  great  venclrstkn  lot 

-—^j — ■  i   f — ■  ■■.■^■*    t  >,  .■■■    t ..  I.,    i.h. — t I..   .■■■■■•    i ^  g.   J 

*  *'  As  bftd  B9  a  Jew/'  "  A*  wieked  m  »  Jewr*  "  He  treated  me  ae  barbarouriv  aa  a 
Jew,**  a^  phrases  uniVertalty  iii  the  mAulhs  of  the  lower  orfl^«  TbS  Iiiqukiaon 
coamittetf  a  dovbtt  hijbstke  towtodi  this  Unlbiliiiitaterict.  Itfot  barat  tbMK  btotese 
Ib^y  were  JeWs,  aid  tben  reddervd  ilMn»  kfaauiaa  becasae  tbcy  had  bees  b«nit«  '*  A 
Btir  Chriatian^  mm  tieaiad  fike  an  Iiif del,  b«:a«ae  of  Jevisb  eottmolioB*  It  wsa  ija  Vii^ 
Ibat  be  inf oked  aitentioft  to  thb  (fualky  and  not  to  tbe  dale  of  hit  faiAb-^IOi  blood  waa 
•  cfhae— ihidday  flowed  in  hit  vehis.  By  the  laws  of  Laaiegb  it  i*a»  ded««d  that 
the  deicandinto  of  J^s  a*d  Biooti» ia  a<t itmratitai^  ihaald  be  difcafiad  hamlkmh^^ 
~      I  or  prtvUeget  of  nobility ! 
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the  SeKra,  or  eaailaterd  triangle,  (be  Masoiu  ▼enerale  the  same  iriaofle. 
The  Jews,  in  religion^  never  got  beyond  material  things,  the  Masons  are 
all  materialists.  The  Jews  blasphemed  Christ  and  the  sacraments,  tbe 
Masons  scoff  at  the  sacraments  and  Christ.  The  Masons  derive  their 
origin  from  their  grand-master,  Hiram,  and  consequently  from  the  Jews." 

After  this  parallel,  and  after  telling  us  that 

*'  the  envions  and  constant  Enemy  of  haman  happiness  could  alone  havB 
advanced  Masonry  to  its  present  height ;  that  thu  rebellioas  and  tBrb»> 
lent  spirit  could  alone  have  presided  at  its  labours,  to  enable  them  to 
produce  the  monstrous  constitutional  system  which,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  had  been  the  scourge  of  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe^*' 

he  calls  upoa  his  countrymeQ  to  exterminate  the  Freemasons,  as 
they  formerly  did  the  Jews,  and  declares  his  convictioQ  that  the 
Portuguese  are  especially  selected  by  Providence  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  great  work. 

"  I  am  led,**  says  he,  '^  to  believe  that  my  enterprising  countrymen 
will  be  the  instruments  of  this  astounding  miracle,  not  only  because  in 
Portugal  the  religion  of  Christ  is  free  from  the  stains  which  Tolbration 
HAS  CAST  UPON  IT  IN  OTHER  Catbolxc  couNTRiBS,  bttt  bccause  amoug 
no  other  Catholic  people  have  there  been  seen  such  wonders  as  have  been 
wrought  in  Portugal  against  them." 

In  conclusion  he  thus  addresses  the  party  of.  the  Cortes,. whom 
the  niildness  of  the  late  king  refused  to  deliver  up  to  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre. 

^'  Qo,  momUn  of  hell,  go,  and  vomit  forth,  far  from'Portugal,  your 
violent  dedamatioos  of  liberty  and  regenecation  1  Go,  ye  acauraed,  and 
leave  the  Portuguese  to  enjoy  that  form  of  government  with  whiob  it 
pleased  God  to  inspire  them,  when,  on  the  plains  of  Ouriqqe,he  sent  down 
the  miraculous  banner,  under  whidb  they  have  conquerecl  braver  and  more 
artful  enemies  than  you !  **  * 

These  absurdities  would  be  of  little  consequence  were  they 
confined  to  a  writer  like  the  author  of  the  above-mentioned 
pamphlet;  but,  unhappily,  the  prejudices  which  he  endeavours 
to  strengthen  and  exasperate,  are  widely  spread  among  the  people 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  nave  formed  the  cause  or  thp  pretence  of 
counter-revolution  and  political  oppression.  The  persons,  who 
surrounded  the  Infant,  Don  Miguel,  before  be  left  Portugal,  in- 
spired him  with  alarm  on  this  subject,  and  his  address  to  the 

*  In  the  Gmtette  of  Lisbon  of  tb«  date  of  Aiigost  21,  1835,  this  identity  of  Masonry 
an^  Jadaism,  was  more  developed  in  a  long  article  entitled, "  Mtuotmf  UunuoM." 
The  author  of  this  looubratum  proves,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  "  that  Masoury  is  Ja- 
daisra,  masked  under  a  different  name— -that  all  Jews  are  Masons,  or  Liberals  in  tktxt 
nature,  and  that  all  Masons  are  converted  into  Jews,  and  the  object  of  all  is  to  establish 
the  supremacy  of  the  Jews."  According  to  this  wiseaore, "  the  expedition  of  Buonaparte 
into  Agypt  was  a  Masonic  expeditioB,  t0  get  possessbn  of  Jerusalem  for  tbe  capital  of 
the  Masonic  empire ! !"    Can  mischievous  absurdity  gp  further? 
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troopB  in  IBM,  was  filled  with  profeanons  of  relie^y|i(;  ^13  fdftxe^ 
from  the  fangs  of  the  abhorred  sect.  j      ,  , 

**  In  May,  1823)"  s«fi  he,  '<  I  saved  ^e  thmtie,  the/  kjof;  thelstyml 
hnnlkfj  the  naftioB  and  feligioD ;  now  I  mA  finbh  Ihe  gieftt.wnrh,  by 
cxtermiiMtiDg  the  pisstileiit  sect  of  Freem^sposj  wbpy  i|^  the  si^apqe  oJf 
treftsoQi  projected  the  {^itruction  of  the  g^veroiuexitt  and  c^lf)uog  Hqase 
qfBragajpza."* 

The  materials  for  chimerical  fears  and  excitements  'most  be 
annihilated  by  die  adoption  of  good  institutions,  befoi^  the  pMpIe 
learn  that  Masonrj,  as  Masonry,  can  have  no  pecuHar  docftrHies  or 
vices,  eitfier  '  civil,  religious,  or  political ;  that  it  is  a  system  of 
symbols,  ceremonies,  and  observances,  for  regulating  or  amusJn^ 
an  Association,  the  members  of  which  may  take  any  colour,  and 
profess  any  opinions;  and  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  pronounce 
as  dangerous  to  any  one  species  of  government,  an  mstitutiod 
whidi'h^s  harmlessly  existed  in  all.  Among  the  Germans,  where 
rt;^ticism  previiils,  it  may  have  been  the  refuge  of  akhymists, 
magnetizers,  exorcists,  ghost-raisers,  Rosicrucians,  or  poKtical 
quacks.  Among  the  French,  under  the  old  regime,  it  was  deco^ 
rated  vrith  the  mummery  of  chivalric  orders,  and  may,  in  sdme 
cases,  have  been  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  infidelity  and  dis^ 
affection.  In  England  and  North  America,  on  the  coMrary, 
where  the  protecting  secrecy  of  a  Lodge  is  not  required  ^  for  the 
safe  expression  of  political  opinion,  it  has  been  nsed  as  an  instru" 
Bient  of  charity,  or  a  zest  to  conviviaHly.  If  men  cwMot  speak 
atoud  the  tmths  which  strongly  impress  them,  they  mustwhii^yer 
tiiem : — if  they  cannot  publish  their  thoughts  by  the  press  they 
may  be  led  to  communicate  with  their  countrymen  by  the  feelers 
of  a  secret  society.  The  Jesuits  themselves,  in  the  time  of  per- 
secution, became  members  of  Masonic  associations;  and  no  apos-> 
tolical  can  accuse  these  fathers  of  following  the  law  of  Moses,  or 
adopting  the  creed  of  equality. 

A  publication,  similar  to  the  last,  called  the  **  Cartas,  Qt 
letters  of  Father  Macedo/*  {Yfhich  amount  to  twenty- two,)  ap* 
peared  in  Lisbon  last  summer  and  autumn,  and,  attracting  great 
Mention,  was  purchased  and  read  with  avidity.  The  writer  is  a 
turbulent  old  monk,  of  cosmtsc  active  talents,  who  has  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  his  Hfe  in  preaching  and  profligacy^n  poetry 
and  pamphleteering — in  fraud  and  faction.     Expelled  from  his 

*  Neidier  the  prince  nor  auy  of  the  parties  who  now  aspire  to  power  will  use  the 
tame  langoage  regarding  "Freemasonry,  when  they  reflect  that  the  king,  Don  Pedro  IV., 
b  grand-master  of  firasilian  Masonry,  and  not  satisfied  with  being  at  the  head  of  this 
•ecrei  association,  has,  himsiaif,  established  another,  entitled  the  "  ApottoiaU,"  of  which 
he  is  JCttif  or  i^svAon.  Tbia  latter  institution  extends  its  ramifications  thrwigh  the  whole 
of  his  Brasilian  empire. 
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books  of  his  community,  (a  sp6ti^  (j(  m6hgi^  pk^mmiMtitk, 
k  »lft^m«n>  'wotild  hm^  hbeh  4uiM  di«%>M'.tel  siaM  gMed 

ifi  Pm^tfi^f  ttpmfing,  m  ti^cAfi^  m  Mi^  itf'fami  lAtesni^itoi 
«*  if  be  ^ett  iKH  to  t^  bl#  tM^d  iif  tti^fM^t^fa^  €<e^ttM  nM  fW 
bis  teeth  at  home/'  His  writings,  which  are  nmaerouir;  MN^  hM 
b^n  so-  profitftbte  as  hit  «enB0lis;  b^cftiiM)tl^*n«tBbtf  of  >oiferg 
kl  Lisbek  is  not  so  gi^t  a»  the  nufeibei  of  list^iifsfr.  H^iitiN 
author  of  a  ^oei»  called  *'  MediitUifm/*  of  another  MiMed 
^  NewiOHy*'  and  of  Hn  ^o  under  the  i»(B9e  of  '^  GMmi'  ^ 
**  Orienie,'*  wbkh^  in  the  vanity  of  hia  heart^be  imagined  wOiiM 
have  8ii|toneded  the  reading  of  the  LummL* 

Wilh  an  unbonnded  confidence  id  Ihs  own  pM^rs  and  »  eon- 
tempt  (or  those  of  otiier»;  ititb  oonsiderablo  leaning  and  » l«ide 
ape^'of  elo^(dente|  ha  might  hav^  idwaya  been  the-  idol  gf  the 
mobf  hiK)  bis  pnbKc  cottfrse  been  nfoia  ooiisisttMrt/  or  )m  pfiinia 
diMleter  'less  exieeption«bIe»  But|  while  h^  paid  bia  aMrawas 
with  equal  ardewr  to  the  Mus^  and  to  the  nuna^  it>as  hiMMm 
that  he  sM^ceeded-  oftefter  with  the  Iditter )  and  from  his  ninMrone 
chan|^  of  i^arty^  his  pelilfteal  oonduel  tyaaauppoaed  lobegnkM 
ratbor  by  corruptiou  thaiEl  conviction*  •  C49fir<^enf  and  eppiii 
tion  itf  the  elemeal  in  whitib  be  lilies^  and  faia  tiriee^  like  a  paptwr 
kitOf  s^tnia  only  to  mil  wb^ii  draped  ^gabfttdke  in^  Ut  ikm 
times  of  the  Frenoh  hivaaioii  h^  wrolo  with  fury  in  fa^roiiv  of  iht 
English,  and  showed  Ih^  same  viol^Me  againM  the  aeel  eiM^  the 

Unit      fciftnl.    JMii     Wil       Will  In  UUi  I- 'rli.-.  >      J    ■liiiilfl    tfilHU,r\      .ftil.l — tl  7   litii      1 

MnestHiza  ii  Cain^eaftv  and  divkbd  his  *^Oann/'  mte  ttie  santo  nrnsAter  of  ontwa 
the  Lusiftd«  In  the  profiled  which  hs  htt  ptffixed  to  hi«  epic  iie  has  exposed  aoMi  aoe- 
cessfolly  ridiculed  tUe  motley  Cbristian  and  Heaihen  maclunerj^  of  the  Losbid,  and  )kat 
wHb  less  Reason  fotmd  fatitf  with  ib  epAtodto.  His  eptc  Is,  tberdbr^^  entiirt^  ChrMM 
in  its  roacbinery,  and  entirely  regular  in  its  narrattto.  yaftriunate>j»  tht  poetry  of  Ike 
Lasiad  is  icft^ut»as  w«ll  $s  its  machioefy,  the  Father  firgeidug  that  the  heroic  deoit  of 
rortngal — its  crusade  of  four  centuries  against  the  Moors,  and  tlie  tflories  of'  liavar  ear 
terpri&  tecoonted  id  \\\^  Idsl^d,  constitute  the  principal  eharnt  o^  that  iinn^ortal  ^t^M^ 
DdMT  the  Mote  «f  CAsoena  tnm  cxpa6«tiBg  in  the  wide*  and  ftirring  fieltf  «f  iVrliH 
Umie  adMntnze,  and  the  ekpeditioaof  Gama,  fVimi  Lbhao  to  Cal«»it»  wottid  only  f^^' 
Dish  a  subject  for  a  doscrtptlve  ode,  or  an  article  in  the  Annals  of  Voya«ei. 

flie  poedi  of  ^itte6b  ■omethoes  displays  consfd^raM^  descripfive  tateri^.-  Tlie  ** 
knfiag  coiaparison  of  the  dtfvlHn  «  storm  to  «  bmi)ta%  f«cV  tftmiwi  «if  fran  llw  how^ 
of  a  f  olcaio^  is  aot  wittaiat  merit  s — 

'*  Qual  entre  o  denso  furoo  ennoveladd. 

Que  das  entranhas  horridas  vomria 

O  VcJtititf,  tim  penhitsco  e^iraj^dti^ 

Stibtndo  ao  me,  ia  at  so  ptedp^tat 

Tal  o  Stiberbo  Despota  mdigttado, 

Entre  duven^,  e  fogo  o  ccrrpo  Miit*» 

Orawhe,  ofM  dest^  dWilfo  vW' 

Cd  a  vof » qae  cfauDB  00  fiFafl6oi  atJPOB.^  .       
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(l^0CMM  MMriie  penDQ  tnwnnitrA  tiittt  BiioBtoarte 
■i|^  be  tk»  MtiBudi  of  the  8ec%)  a»  hd  dees  agaiiiit  thft  rred- 
MMW  ^f  the  pmeirt  day*  TowiMb the  cbee  of  tb^Ceri^a  be 
<eil«MUd  te*  t^  CMiae  of  oomtitatieeit  goveriMii^tit,.  end'  Ji^ 
eew4neeili  teeite  aUierteiiee  tafftiml  hie  fortMt  oeieiene  ead 
ettedelee*  The  cleat  «t  M  doia^  mitofaief  nthioh  he  tkxn9%  la 
ibamtmmif^^o  Ldtteif^  ceMBts  m  praifliiig  th^  oU  legMdiea 
of  Peet^gal  at  fkm  exptnte  of  die  iie«f|  ia  aiudag  it  ap  with  aa*- 
ceaate^iti  heioic  times, ntbeti  the  Vortajpiese  h>asted  of  being 
AeJflit  and  tiie  biavest  people  on  eaitb^  in  eonCounding  the  last 
Certee  ifcUfa  the  present  Chaodbeni)  and  inSinuatag  that  the  Ohatv> 
^^mtmm  gifen  hjf  legit{mate.aathorityy  is.  the  same  as  that  which  was 
Ifae  fmit  ef  a  militaiy  insunrectioa*  The  harmless  aseeadUages 
sf  leal  Jufyi.  ct^ected  Ser  the  purpoass  of  showing  iheir  atteck- 
aeat  tn  a  dbtnissed  minister,  are  magnified,  intb  revofatdonilry 
tamalts^  ofganised  by  banda  of  oonspiratorsy  far  oteffdvowtng  the 
■I— shj  The  eoadtcy  is  dedaced  to  be  in  danger  titt  all  the 
Iiibeile  eve  ejUenninati^,  and  the  (dd  monky  m.  order  to  create 
a  belief  in  the  reali^  of  his  ewn  phantoass^  declares  that  he  is 
sbsnt  to-  feave  a  country  which  he  cannot  sav^  and  fieaa  all  bs^ 
■iwahiliij!  ia  the  destruction  of  which  he  desiies  to  be  rdonied, 

** ff  n0w/' tays  be,  *' mske  sti  eternal  peesiS ,^  thi«  i^the  Isrt  lst>Mar 
tlift  I  ibaH  inq^  aped  lb«  eeasonblp.  I  b^aceforlh  reoitlfl  dmnb, 
sadbwindia  eterast  affiictkaK  sndl,  if  Jersiniab  wej^  over  the  raitiB  ef 
Jcfisskns,  I  sbsll  wecpxirer  the  ruins  (d  tbs. monds,  of  the  faeahnnv  sf 
tie  ttamty  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  apei«»t  Portogintenatiptv  woote 
oate  I  base  not  bsen  abis  to  retrieve,  aetwilhstaDding  my  unc^asiag 
c&irts. 

Of  dM  ''  BMmm  dt  la  CharU  Jk  Dm  F^dn^  ttd  of  the 
**  Dimrim  ^th€  C^rtuT  we  shall  have  occasion  to  tahe  seme  noh 
tiee  aftetwards* 

The  I^itres  Hutm^iquu  et  PoHtiquu  sur  Fertugaig  thouj^ 
vrittca  in  a.  different  style  from  the  pamphlets  above  mentionnii 
possess  litde  interesi  or  merit.  Those  of  them,. written  by 
Cooat  Pecdno  refer  to  .the  time  of  the. former  Cortes,  and 
erinoe  m  totd  ahseooe  of  all  political  sanity.  The  Connt^s 
conliiiHiiioiii  however,  though  soperficia],  is  lively^  but  composes 
oa^  an  ^igbth  part  of  a  Volume  which  b  neither  lively  nor  |>ro* 
Coaiad.  Tne  remainder  of  the  Letters  are  said  to  have  been  written 
hem  Lisbon  by  a  Portuguese  ex^msgistrate  to  a  French  exint* 
airter,  taking  up  the  history  o^  Portu^  from  the  epoch  at  which 
the  coant  fcft  it^  June  18dd,  and  continuing  it  till  the  middle  of 
May  Isst  year.  Why  the  two  sets  of  correspondence  were  chain^ 
tsyjflier,  d»  editor  best  knows*  That  part  of  it  whii^b  belongs 
te  lbs  Italian  count  aserihes  the  nysfortunes  of  Pertugaly  as  it 
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itw  lite  •ftshion  art  tint  tinier  to  the  domioeeniig' infij^mooiiat  tk 
-Englirii*'  The  letters  of  tfieietHaagi^rale,  on'the  cootiiaiy;  fajpoa 
ibeBi^UdbgdvenMiicRly^Md  bestow  due  praises  911  its. lateontei 
fitrenoe.  '  The  acoouits  ebatiiiued  in  the  fatter  put 'Of  the  yah! 
catioa-.om  so  feeUe^  aed'hlrae  sodittle  tbe- Jdq>nBlis  of  die-niciiiieiil 
<h«t'vre  snspcict  they  neveri  saw  lisbdii;  inul.weceL'iieHerwfittQ 
tn  Pbitii^uese,  but  were  o^nipHiMi  m  ^aniiion^  after  tlwtawii^ 
•happened,  to  which  they  refer,  from  sonnoef  of  mormaMi  «asi^ 
-accessible  to  everyone.  It  would  be,  tedious  and  animemli^ 
to  detnil  the  circumstances  ^;i^ch  support  this,  opinion.  .AnMm| 
4heih  are,  mirftakeis  in  Portuguese  names  and  titles,  which  a  Po^ 
ttiguese'  magistrate  never  could  have  made,  and  the  repetitkm  ^ 
mis-statements,  of  which  a  liberal  ex-magbtrate.  would  at  Aai\ 
•have  leen  the  error. .  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  in  the  lett^  datei 
October  18,  1826,  that  two  Spanish  officers,  of  the.namaa  q| 
Mariscal  and  Blanco,  im  conjunction  with  Dr.  Abrantes,  Jtbephfj 
sician  of  the  Princess  Regent,  had  fonned  a  plan  o£  coropeaiM^ 
with  the  marquis  of  Chaves,  to  provoke  an  aggression  from  Porj 
tugal  onSpain,  in  order  to  induce  the  £ngli&  to  withdraw  d>ei^ 
pnotection  from  the  Pbrtuguese  Charter..  Nothing  coaftd.be  « 
jnore  complete  or  more  useless  perversion  of  die  motives  of  a  proi* 
ject,  the  folly  of  which  was  e?q;)osure  enough  without  the  addkipn  d 
treachery.  Dr.  Abrantes  has  always  been  the  oiQst  9eal<ni8^  bi^oi 
of  the:new  constitution,  though  his  intrignes  tod  mis<^lcnbiliOM 
may  have  exposed  it  to  danger.  The  expedition  in  questioai 
than  which  nothing  mo^  ludicrous  appears  in  Don  Qttix{»tte, 
Was  certainly  arranged  by  the  parties  above  named;  but  it  was 
formed  to  revolutionize  Spain,  not  to  expose  Portugal.  Tfae 
dotctor  and  his  two  Spanish  friends,  sagaciously  conceived  that,  if 
-Ferdinand  sedt  back  an  army  of  Portuguese  ultra-refiigeeay  they 
might  reply  by  invading  Spain  with  an  army  of  Spanish  Libersk^ 
They,  therefore,  entered  into  treaty  with  some  of  the  Ctallego 
porters,  or  water-carriers,  of  Lisbon,  to  become  the  nucleuaof  t 
Spanish  insurrectionary  army,  and  sent  them  across  the  Tagus  is 
order  that  they  might  proceed  to  dieir  own  country.  This.es- 
trliordinary  movement,  which  might  have  embarrassed  the  diplo- 
matic proceedings  then  going  forward,  and  endangered  the  petce 
of  Europe,  was  detected  and  resisted  by  the  minister  of  jnstice. 
••  The  correspondence  of  Don  Pedro  with  his  father,  preceded 
by  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  emperor,  is  an  authentic  publks- 
tion,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  from  its  enabling  us  to 
measure  the  capacity,  and  to  estimate  the  character  of  a  pii&ce, 
who  has  already  played  so  brilliant  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  tbe 
world,  and  whose  fame  may  yet  be  destined  to  fill  a  wider  sphere. 
It  consists  of  thirty-two  letters  written  in  the  course  of  ^  fifteen 
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Booths,  froiD  Jiine,  18£lVto  August,  1622,  and  i 

pressed  with  the  yout&ful  ieiiergy  and  impetuous  t 

wiiter,  excited  by  the  agitating  scenes  which  he  desc 

evince  eitraordinary  ability,  decision,  and  experiem 

of  twenty-one,  left  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  distn 

nd  straggling  with  revolt  at  home,  while  called  to 

ragint  claims  of  the  mother  country  in  endeavourin; 

kr  dedining  authority  over  her  colonies.    The  ( 

power  was  then  at  its  height,  endeavoured  to  cast  < 

prince  for  denouncing  their  usurpations,  by  orderii 

Ikeseletters  to  be  published;  but  they  studiously  sup 

pvts  of  them  in  which  his  royal  highness  evinced 

tionti  principles,  which  have  since  been  embodied  in  the  Charter, 

nd  given  freedom  to  both  empires. 

In  alluding  to  the  publications,  extremely  few  and  insignificant, 
which  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Por-* 
ti^,  wc  must  not  omit  the  journal  called  O  Portuguez,  written 
with  jpreat  moderation  on  the  constitutional  side,  and  displaying 
Bore  activity  and  knowledge  than  could  have  been  expected  under 
the  reign  of  a  strict  censorship,  and  amid  a  people  where  little 
encottragement  is  given  to  political  speculation.  It  was  almost 
Ike  only  liberal  publication  which  obtained  any  popularity  iu 
liaboD.  Being  wrrftten  chiefly  by  the  emphyis  in  the  govern- 
■Kot  offices,  whose  places  would  have  been  endangered  by  vio- 
•»ce,  and  who  were,  therefore,  guarded  in  their  expressions,  no- 
ting could  have  been '  more  moderate  than  its  strictures  on  the 
ttodoct  of  men  in  power.  Its  suppression,  therefore,  last  au- 
tenm,  by  the  imprisonment  of  all  its  writers,  is  one  of  those 
Wretches  of  arbitrary  authority  which  exhibits  both  Ae  fruit  and 
the  evidence  of  the  non-execution  of  a  Charter  on  which  the  one 
p>ity  had  the  simplicity  to  rely,  and  which  the  other  had  the  auda- 
oty  to  violate.  The  doubtful  and  provisional  state  of  liberty 
vbcbwas  then  exhibited,  was  worse  than  even  despotism  itself. 
hTwrkey,  if  an  infidel  takes  a  fancy  to  wear  green  slippers,  he  is 
KtUe  to  the  bastinado ;  but  he  knows  his  danger,  and  therefore 
•'wds  the  colour  of  the  Prophet.  In  Portugal,  on  the  contrary, 
dmi|^  the  months  of  last  autumn,  no  colour  of  opinion  was  pro- 
kAited;  but  public  writers,  relying  on  the  protection  of  the  Char- 
^  and  the  censorship,  had  their  property  confiscated,  and  their 
ptnoQfl  imprisoned,  without  having  committed  a  known  trespass. 

Hariog  now  alluded  to  the  chief  publications  either  of  fact  or 
■pnaeot,  hostile  or  friendly  to  the  present  order  of  things,  and 
^  «cw  institutions  of  Portugal — affording,  it  must  be  allowed^ 
kittle  information,  and  distinguished  by  little  talent,  we  shall  beg 
^  trespass  somewhat  longer  on  the  attention  of  our .  read€srs# 
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)enrfitip|i3  tm  ihfi  leciMfc  listorjr*  tks  pift 
ire  proBpecti  of  that  kingdom  m  re^ 
V  v«g^e  and  inleonperate  ctedftmitiaDi 
^isfa  n  bMi^  BiiAciently  tecnfe  for  wck 

VI.,  IB  Marciv  16a6»  Portugal  ezkibitod 

ppUtic;^  9p^qUc)e9  wbicfa  kas  evei^  pf^ 

^p  p^e  of  (1 9UI^9ffQiiQ.    The  elements  d 

lie  di9cap4  bad  icollected  round  the  ckadh 

I  it  w^9  impoaiNyble  to  foresee  what  km 

o£  the  chaps*     His  eUeat  aoa  and  legiftb 

Qother  hemi^plipre — not  oa  a  temporar| 

ppditioQforiiatipiial  gkury  andcooqncit, 

seated  p^rmatienti^  in  the  largest  aaeiih 

bef  of  die  iDonarchj,  which  bad  beea  di$severed  (jvhb  l^  ancient 

Mihentaoc/^  of  his  House,  by  ^,  recent  rebellion,  and  erected  into 

^  independent  empire  by  W  extorted  treaty.    He  had  that,  in 

af4pearanqe,  i^enonnced  bis  Qpqpection  uritb  Siirope,  aad,  by  In 

^ceptance  pf  ^  ^reign  crown,  or  at  least  by  continuing  abroad  to 

wear  it,  nwst  have  b^ei^  ^^  o^  by  the  constitutions  of  liaoMgo 

(the  fundaffi^ntal  bws  pf  the  rapnareby)  from  the  gover— iftofilie 

Ptortuguese  nat^oq.    T^  sf  qt^nd  son  of  the  debased  king,  wihOi 

if  his  elder  brother  h^  uneond^nally  abdica^sd  the  crova, 

would  bave  become  entilied;,  by  the  sane  laws,  to  tb^  inheiitBOM 

of  his  forefathers,  wafs  likewise  absent  from  home,  in  a  mofe  eqaii 

vocal  situation^  and  with  nH>re  doubtfutl  preteosiotis.     He  M 

hjeaded  a  rerplt  against  his  father's  authori^  ;  and»  having  hiki 

in  his  ^iii^fW^>  ^^^  ^®^.  punished  with  exile.    The  i|ueen>  who, 

in  thp  aftse^e  of  |he  legitimate  heir,  ought*  accoidiug  to  the  cnti 

tp^  of  the  country,  to  have  obtained  the  Regency,  had  joined  in  the 

plot  agaipH  her  husband,  aiKl  bad»  to  a  certain  degree,  shared  ha 

aon's  fatp>  by  l^ing  banishied  from  court.    It  was  necessary^  Aatt^ 

forp,  tp  p^videfpr  the  immediate  cpndpct  of  the  government,  an^ 

to  wait  for  tb^  decision  of  an  abseq^  successor.    The  last  will  ai 

^e  king:de^vplyed  tbf  former  oo  his  eldest  dau^ter,  residuig  ii 

Pp^^gal-^  ^bte  ipfBiqp^rienced  princess — and  left  to  the  hnri 

of  the  ^j^gdom^  li^e  fiwl  settleippnt  of  the  throne.   This  appared 

upicertain^y  in  the  goisemment,  and  these  diatractions  ia  the  roya 

fytivty,  vv^ere  complicated  and  rendered  dangerous  by  the  fermen 

tations  of  th^  pi^bUc  mind,  and  tbe  relative  dispositions  of  tb 

djifferent  jdasaes  and  bodies  pf  the  natipn«    The  waay,  hum{ 

ejy^SPj^  its  allegiance,  or  at  least  having  revolted  against  ezistiiif 

^h^ritiesv  tVripe  ip.tbe  course  of  four  or  five  yeara»  had  lost  ai 

fi«f4  Aotiona  of  ol^dmn^e,  a^d  was  ready  feo  pffier  its  sword  h 

Wy  WMtyi  ^  49^  aw  aj^niu  whiqh  might  laader  idia  moi(  (at  k 
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i)iif]^  Wf^  i^y  s^bm^sion  of  ihf  rgj^i^U  in  tfae  Ar#  JWH 
^%ne,  and  ^^foodentte  temper  of  the  kVig  i|^  4^  la4>  k^  ^PIN^ 
prevented  frpm  be^og  sapguinafy^  ^  unl^s^  so  far  as  t^  cUe^ 
ffiyti>M^^onaliBt8  )iad  fetir^  iqto  voluntary  «i(ile,  from  an  ^pfn^ 
Imnop  of  veipigeyM'e  or  arbitrary  impri^onmant,  t^^  two  partieit 
|$|/ejM»ted  m  prep/^?  pf  each  other,  uupb^oged  \n  tif^k  pr^^c^iple^^ 
gdUiUDitiga      i^  tjb^jir  bpsitility. 

1^  Portef,  .dufing  thw  9hoi:t  season  of  pow/er,  h^,  ?¥iUiCH>t 

mjui^  th^  ii^ene^  of  the  RevoIujMqa  be  feH  bj  f^y  9m  Gla99  !oi 

m  P«Wte  uBwJa^y,  thpifgh  pobably  with  go<i4   i!Mteiftioi|9« 

fotpls^  ^  feeUqg^  an4  preludes  of  all.    l^  ^.  coynjUy  wj^n^ 

pjjiijy  jls  lihffost  vpr^j^^  *  Uiey  had  atrjpp<M  tJ>e  <^<;>wi)  of  ^a 

d^te,  tor  depriyi^  ^je  King  ^  ^13  v^q,  a^  f^ing  Ifae  q^ii*  pjf 

Pfsr^fesKieQt  jiboy^  h^  jthfi^^t    Th^y  bfd  not  ^y  inyw^^d  hii^ 

pferog«tive^  ^d  de§ra4e4  h^  digni^,  Jinit  iVftd  ^g9«;^  jm  m 

^  ^r  with  hip  heir  .»pp ^ept,  a^,  by  Wtering  on  f  pdipulon* 

f^ute  with  tlu3  4^  Qu/Ben  abput  taking  an  9^  tp  th^p  u/up^a^ 

ijpf^,  faa^  GjQj«vef t^  f^  ff^c(ju>U0  f^uatic  into  a  kijg^  j^  po^tjci^ 

IHHf^,    Amoqg  a  pQ^^  vA^e  ^h^  nobility  axf  so  prwd  mi 

1  |(wriBifi4,— fyh<BWJ  ft<¥n  tw»e  inamewvial  they  h^y^  V^pfc^d  ¥pw 

I  Am^^i^ef  ^  favq^rs  j(rf the  qoMrt  ^  thehr  prop^y,^  wh^re  « 

i.Alft  pprtion  qx  ithw  income  wise«  fron^  {:(mmmdem^  9r  m^^ 

^  whi<^  (he  Rng  h^towft  vppi*  ^IjeiP  aa  hi^  c^€<Kfw  or  (jp^i^sij^ 

.do — Aese  hasty  innovators  provoked  and  alarmed  this  great  body 

hf  depriving  them  of  dieir  consideration  in  the  state,  and  by 

Aifate^ing  aniii<)uijFy  into  ihe  soui:<:e8  of  their  revenues,  with  the 

;  avowed  object  of  appropriating  their  military  benefices  to  the 

InlhQc  8er?w^.    Finauy^  m  a  country  where  the  church  is  so  rich 

mi  all-pervAcUa^,and  the  people  so  ignorajnt  andsuperstitioua, — 

~^       ^ere  exist  nearly  six  hundred  monasteries  and  several 


*1^  Pbrtugiiese  \wvt  at  i^U  times  bjcen  remarkable  for  their  derotipn  tp  their 
foiBfc  or  thejr  excenvY?  lojfaltj.  Indeed  loyalty  with  them  was  a  sji^es  of  religion, 
Vpitifff^  •tcoQger  thai^  religion  ^tsclf.  On  the  qccD/renqe  pf  ftog^e  distorbance?  Ip  JJs- 
(as  ^oraig  .die  minority  of  Alfonso  V.  a  mook  pleached  a  ^mon,  in  which  he  accused 
ijt  mfyctnot  ((T  want  gf  lovplt^.  Upon  which  thrv  tore  him  from  the  pulpit,  and  eren 
y  fcp  I9  ^i«  <^vqit«  Ipis  fe^l^ig'  of^n  as  m^vm  ^  patriotism  qontributed  ^o  their 
inM  iv  W'  Upon  ^me  one  expressi.^g  liis  Nypn^er  to  the  King  pf  Castle,  ^hat  ao 
%iifia  luunber  of  Portogoese  shoi^d  have  gained  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota  over  mcjb  a 
WiJMM  amy  of  Sipaoiards — the  EJng  replied,  "  How  could  a  father  be  conquered 
#a/q|bt#  at  the  head  of  1  O^OQO  sons  r'  Camo^ns  has  often  occasion  to  pelfbrat^  t;his 
fits*  *M9^  ^^  ^y^K[^  ^^"^  ^}^^  ^l*®  energy  of  a  poet  ifho  felt  it, 
**  U^andfunente  por  certo  estko  presados, 

Pols  que  nenhum  U^ball^og^apde  as  tam 

Pe  aqpella  Portngue^fi  alt|i  efcfljenciii 

De  lealdade  firnie,  e.objBdi^nc^.^ 
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thousand  pafi8li4iTing9^  garrisoned  or  defended  by  more  than 
twenty  thousi^nd  regular  or  secular  clergy, — ^wkere  die  confessor 
can  find  so  easy  a  way  to  the  conscience  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
where  the  pretended  discovery  of  a  small  earthenware  image  in  a 
rafobit-hole  has  lately  been  sufficient  to  excite  the  population  of  a 
great  caj^ital,  and  to  give  currency  to  the  belief  in  innumerable 
miracles,* — ^^these  inconsiderate  reformers  announced  an  immediate 
intention  of  abolishing  monkery,  or  at  least  of  confiscating  monkish 
property.  Add  to  ^e  above  causes  oJF  alarm  and  hostility,  tlie 
laudable  though  precipitate  project  of  suppressing  monopolies, 
(particularly  that  of  the  great  Wine  Company  of  Oporto,)  and  of 
altering  the  whole  judicial  system  of  the  country,  without  pKH 
viding  for  those  who  might  suffer  by  the  change,  and  we  shall 
have  a  mine  of  discontents,  which  required  only  a  train  and  a 
match  to  blow  their  incomplete  fabric  into  atoms.  Accordingly, 
on  the  passing  of  the  Bidassoa  by  the  French  troops,  the  fate  of 
the  Lisbon  constitution,  like  that  of  its  Spanish  parent,  was 
sealed.  The  troops,  by  which  it  was  at  first  established,  turned 
against  it  under  the  Command  of  the  young  Prince  Miguel ;  and 
we  soon  saw  the  wtecks  of  the  explosion  on  our  shores.  At  the 
same  time  the  King,  (who,  if  he  was  a  captive,  was  at  least  a  well- 
treated  one,)  not  wishing  to  take  advantage  oJP  his  restored  power 
to  resist  the  reasonable  claims  of  his  subjects,  voluntarily  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  giving  free  institutions  to  his  people,  and 
persisted  in  his  resolution,  even  after  he  had  seen  nobles  and 


<  *  The  instance  of  superstitious  credulity  to  which  we  refer,  occurred  daring  the  tine 
of  the  Corbes,  in  the  soniroer  of  182S,  and  will  probably  not  find  a  parallel  at  the  present 
day  in  anjf  quarter  of  Europe.  Some  boys  having,  in  pursuit  of  a  rabbit,  entered  a 
cave  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beleni,  discovered  a  miraculous  Image' of  the  V'irgio,  be- 
fore which  their  dog  and  the  said  rablnt  had  begun  to  kneel  in  solemn  devotion.  The 
report  of  the  discovery  soon  spread.  Votive  offerings  were  presented  to  the  loMge 
from  nobles  and  courtiers,  and  even  from  the  Queen  herself.  All  Lisbon  crowded  to 
the  spot,  which  appeared  like  the  scene  of  a  continued  Mr  for  some  weeks.  The  Intge 
was  at  last  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  the  Cathedral,  amid  the  greatest  pomp  aod 
splendor.  Innumerable  miracles  were  wrought  by  it,  and  waggon>loads  of  ax-ootoi  attest 
their  reality.  The  new  Virgin  soon  began  to  assume  a  political  character.  AscOiaio- 
ing  her  real  importance  in  the  state,  she  overturned  the  Cortes  in  18^3,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  the  court  and  royal  family  for  her  providential  interference.  She  hss  for 
some  time  ceased  from  meddling  with  state  affairs;  but  that  she  has  not  entirely  aban- 
doned a  field  in  which  she  had  obtained  such  distinction,  is  apparent  from  the  charac- 
ter of  an  ex-voto  picture  bung  up  near  her  shrine  within  these  few  weektf,  representing 
Don  Miguel  conducted  to  his  throne  by  an  angel,  amid  a  multitude  of  tlie  faithful,  sup- 
ported by  two  of  the  rebellious  regiihents  (the  11th  and  17th)  which  deserted  under 
Chaves.  Lest  the  meaning  of  the  picture  should  be  mistaken,  the  following  inscription 
appears  below  the  figures :  "  For  the  glory  of  religion,  tlie  salvation  of  Uie  country » 
the  union  and  happiness  of  the  Portuguese,  the  Angel  of  tlie  Lord,  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Holy  Virgin,  Mother  of  God,  conducts  to  the  seat  of  tht  tkrme,  and  to  the 
arms  of  his  Empress-mother,  the  Ii^fant  Don  Miguel,  who  holds  the  palmtfvietery  ever 
kis  emmet,**  that  is,  the  friends  of  the  Charter, 
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nonb  dtaggiug  Ms  ctrriage  in  the  hour  of  trimnph  to  sing  Ik 
Demm  oa  tfie  re-estabKshment  of  despotiBin. 

— —  "Kon  insaltarejacenti 

Malebat^  mitis  precibus^  pietatis  abundans, 
Post  acies  odiis  idem  qui  terminus  armis.** 

To  carry  his  purpose  into  effect,  one  Commission  was  ap« 
pomted  to  arrange  the  provisions  of  a  new  charter,  and  another  to 
gire  its  opinion  on  what  laws  adopted  by  the  late  Cortes  it  might 
be  advisable  to  preserve.  This  object,  however,  was  defeated  by 
die  intrigues  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  tioops 
on  the  30th  April,  1824.  Still  his  Majesty,  true  to  his  pub- 
n^ed  engagements,  and  not  reckoning,  hke  his  brother  of  Spain, 
perjuries  and  broken  promises  among  the  ways  and  means  of  his 
government,  issued  a  decree  soon  afterwards  for  convoking  the 
aodent  Cortes,  as  a  measure  less  alarming  to  the  foes  of  innova- 
tion; while  it  presented  a  chance  of  leading  to  a  better  system. 
Nay,  so  decided  was  the  late  King  on  the  subject  of  becoming  a 
constitutional  monarch,  that  out  of  three  papers  carefully  con- 
cealed from  his  ministers,  and  found  locked  up  in  one  of  his  pri- 
me desks  after  his  death,  was  a  project  of  constitution  written 
by  his  own  hand,  and  a  speculation  on  the  probability  of  a  Bra- 
ganza  prince  obtaining  a  constitutional  throne  in  Spain,  if  the 
Bourbons  continued  obstinately  to  resist  the  light  of  the  age  and 
4e  claims  of  freedom.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  packet  with  the  intelli- 

fence  of  a  vacant  throne  was  despatched  from  the  Tagus  to  Rio 
ineiro.  The  middle  classes  of  society,  the  majority  of  the 
merchants,  traders  and  shopkeepers  of  the  two  capitals  and  chief 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  whose  opinion  was  of  any  value,  desired 
die  establishment  of  some  guarantee  for  their  rights,  and  some  in- 
>troment  of  national  improvement.  The  upper  classes  and 
hoded  proprietors,  though  hostile  to  the  last  Cortes,  were  not 
Q&fiTourabie  to  some  less  violent  change.  On  the  other  hand, 
4e  dergy,  the  possessors  of  exclusive  privileges,  the  judges,  and 
jjmrtlly  the  employes  of  government,  deprecated  all  innovation. 
The  royal  family  was  divided  in  principles  and  attachments ;  Don 
Pejro  being  a  Liberal,  and  his  brother  being  placed  by  circum- 
«*wice8  at  the  head  of  the  opposite  party.  The  mtrigues  of  Spain 
Wmting  through  the  court  itself,  were  ready  to  exasperate  every 
Qoer  cause  of  internal  division;  while  the  army,  so  often  seduced 

*Th8  otlier  two  papers  were  a  repretentatiai)  of  Sir  W.  A*Court  against  the  Ministrj. 
^  (aaplotw,  which  tamed  out  the  French  party  in  the  cahinet,  aiKi  aaoiber  from  M. 
H^ile  lie  Neav)lle,in  support  of  a  French  alliance  4s  preferable  to  English  asoeiHlancy. 
VOL.  II.  NO.  in.  o 
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to  mutiny  and  desert^»  bad  lost  all  Miisf  of  fideli^^  gnd  vif 
prepared  to  join  either  party  by  whom  its  caprices  would  be  luost 
gratified »  or  its  suffrages  best  paid.  In  short  everything  seemed 
in  such  a  provisional  and  uncertain  st^te,  that  the  proclamation  of 
Don  Pedro's  accession  was  for  some  days  delayed,  and  the  exiles 
of  the  Cortes  did  not  venture  to  make  a  single  arrangement  for 
their  return.  The  people  meanwhile,  easily  governed,  either  from 
virtue  or  debasement,  remained  tranquil.  A  great  and  important 
step  was  soon  called  for,  and  taken:  the  government  began  to  be 
administered  in  tlie  name  of  Don  Pedro  IV.  The  Infant  Don 
Miguel  avowed  himself,  in  a  letter  from  Vienna,  his  brother's  sub* 
ject,  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe  acknowledged  his  title.  Not 
a  murmur  was  then  heard  against  his  right  of  succession;  no 
attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  by  the  laws  of  Lamego,  Don 
Pedro  could  not  reign,  because  he  bad  become  a  foreign  prince. 
No  emigration  took  place  into  Spain  by  the  professed  adherents 
of  a  rival;  and  no  standard  was  erected  on  the  frontier  a^inst  the 
Brazilian  usurper.  It  was  only  when  the  Charter  arrived  that 
flaws  in  the  Emperor's  title  were  discovered;  for  four  months 
previously  he  had  been  the. legitimate,  acknowledged,  undisputed 
sovereign  of  Portugal. 

When  the  Emperor  received  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  he 
decision  was  as  quickly  taken  as  if  that  event  had  formed  part  of 
a  preconcerted  arrangement.  He  immediately  declared  his  pur- 
pose to  remain  in  Brazil ;  and  as,  by  the  treaty  of  separation,  he 
could  not  retain  both  crowns,  he  resolved  to  abdicate  that  of  Por- 
tugal in  favour  of  his  daughter ;  and  to  secure  the  stability  of 
his  daughter's  throne,  as  well  as  to  console  Portugal  for  the  loss 
of  Brazil,  he  made  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  Charter  one  of 
the  conditions  of  his  abdication.  On  the  24th  April,  1826,  the 
Packet  arrived; — on  the  26di,  he  confirmed  the  existing  regency 
till  farther  arrangements ; — oti  the  27th|  he  granted  an  amnesty  to 
the  constitutionalists; — on  the  29th,  he  promulgated  the  Char- 
ter;— on  the  30th,  he  nominated  the  peers  of  Portugal,  and  on 
the  2d  of  May,  he  pronounced,  in  a  solemn  manner,  before  the 
legislative  assembly  of  his  empire,  his  conditional  abdication. 

Intelligence  of  the  discovery  of  another  continent  could  not 
have  produced  a  sreater  sensation  at  Lisbon  than  the  arrival  of 
these  decrees.  Having  reached  Europe  by  three  different  vessels^ 
their  purport  could  not  long  be  concealed.  The  ministers  and 
the  regency  at  Lisbon  were  unprepared  for  a  Charter;  and  if  tbey 
cannot  be  convicted  of  assaulting  the  life  of  infant  Liberty,  nusht 
at  least  Have  been  indicted  (in  Old  Bailey  phrase)  for  atten^thng 
to  conceal  the  birth.  The  Regent  was  uncertain  what  part  to  take- 
Alarm  qpread  among  tlie  partizans  of  abuses;  and  the  frienda  of 
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lumUlinional  order  Imrst  fonb  into  eotbiiaiaalic  rejoiciii^,  tiihiihir 
to  that  detcribed  bj  Camoens  on  the  accession  of  John  1 . 

V^  correndo,  e  gritando  a  boca  aberta. 
Viva  o  famoso  Rei  que  oos  hlierta ! 

Ill  die  amnesty^  the  former  saw  the  return  of  the  Cortes  refu- 
jrees,  and  in  ^e  Charter  the  renewal  of  the  Cortes  democracy. 
The  ministers  kept  silence  as  long  as  they  could,  and  even  re- 
pfcssed,  as  seditious^  those  testimonies  of  loyal  gratitude  towards 
the  Emperor,  which  were  displayed  at  the  theatres  and  other  pub* 
lie  places.  To  mislead  the  people,  and  to  seduce  the  army,  they 
umounced  the  Emperor's  abdication  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel, 
iritbout  saying  a  word  of  the  young  Queen  or  the  Charter.  The 
ipostolical  faction  at  Lisbon  bestirred  themselves  with  vigour 
igiiiist  the  new  arrangements,  having  discovered,  for  the  first  time, 
that  Don  Pedro's  title  was  now  invalid,  and  that  Miguel  was  their 
hwfol  king.  The  Grand  Prior  of  the  order  of  Christ  (of  a  noble 
fiiBily,and  possessed  of  great  power)  was  apprehended  distributing 
seditious  proclamations.  The  Marquis  of  Chaves  and  the  Silveira 
haStj  abandoned  the  gaming-table,  and  repaired  to  the  mountains. 
Spain  took  the  alarm,  denouncing  the  new  order  of  things  in 
Portugal  as  revolutionary,  and  inviting  the  troops  on  the  frontier 
to  OHitiny.  The  first  vibration  of  civil  war  began  at  the  extreme 
Kne  of  the  monarchy.  Tumultuary  movements,  excited  and  di- 
rected by  priests  and  monks,  took  place  on  the  borders  of  Spain. 
Several  detachments  of  troops  deserted  to  tliat  country,  and  were 
received  with  honours.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  Spanish  fron- 
tier from  Andalusia  to  Gallicia — from  the  Guadiana  to  the  Minho 
— was  in  a  blaze  of  fiiction  and  insurrection.  Treason  was  cheap, 
tad  rebellion  inviting,  when  the  insurgent,  after  being  defeated 
ia  his  attempts  against  the  public  peace,  could  retreat  to  a  secure 
atyhmi,  and  be  welcomed  with  encoura^g  shouts.  The  eccle- 
mnic^  who  bated  a  new  constitution  as  much  as  the  Inquisition  a 
%v  ChruHan,  elevated  his  crucifix  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  and 
called  the  peasantfy  to  arms,  without  fear  or  alarm,  when,  on  the 
^»proach  of  the  faiithfiii  troops  of  government,  he  could  throw  off 
hi  cassock,  and  flee  to  a  Spanish  convent.  It  signified  nothing 
to  Us  deluded  followers  what  kind  of  a  Charter  their  fanatic 
kader  opposed. 

The  events  which  followed  are  fresh  in  general  recollection, 
wi  Aerefore  we  shall  not  recapitulate  them.  On  the  one  hand 
Atttew  institutions  were  proclaimed — the  ministry  was  changed 
Htie  elections  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  ordered — the 
■ttitiug  of  tfie  Chambers  was  arranged,  and  a  correspondence  for 
tile  lecognition  of  the  ntw  goveinment  by  Spain,  and  of  the  Cbar- 
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ter  by  Don  Miguel,  was  sealoudy  pwsuedi  Oii'  the  odier,  tkt 
rebels  stren^tbeoed  their  party — funds  were  collected  for  sup? 
porting  their  cause — whole  regiments  joined  their  standard- 
Juntas  of  a  rebel  govennnent  were  formed,  and  a  body  of  several 
thousand  men,  received  in  Spain  as  deserters— disciplined  in 
Spain — provided  with  arms  in  Spain — and  encouraged  by  the 
Spanish  government,  tA\ice  entered,  in  hostile  array,  the  Portu- 
guese territory. 

Such  are  the  facts  and  circumstances  which  attended  or  followed 
the  communication  of  the  Charter  by  Don  Pedro.  What  then 
were  the  objections  to  this  obnoxious  instrument  brought  forward 
by  those  who  condescend  to  reason,  and  enforced  by  those  who 
act  without  reasoning?  They  must  apply  either  to  the  source 
whence  it  sprung — to  the  violent  or  revolutionary  diaracter  of  its 
provisions — or  Uiirdly,  to  its  want  of  adaptation  to  the  people  on 
whom  it  was  imposed. 

I.  It  must  be  instantly  conceded,  diat  the  present  order  of 
things  in  Portugal  has  not  sprung  from  a  source  similar  to  that  of 
the  late  Cortes.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  a 
conspiracy,  or  the  work  of  a  secret  society — that  it  was  promul- 
gated through  the  trumpet  of  re\*olutionary  troops,  or  imposed  by 
the  violence  of  a  seditious  mob.  It  pretends  to  an  origin  which 
the  Holy  Alliance  itself  allows  to  be  pure.  *'  It  descends  (to  use 
a  French  phrase)  from  the  height  of  the  throne,"  and  is  stamped 
with  the  authori^  of  those  **  whom  (in  the  language  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Laybach)  God  has  entrusted  widi  power."  It  begins,— 
*'  I,  Pedro,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Portugal,  decree  as 
follows."  **  But,  stop  (cries  the  author  of  the  Examen  de  la  Comti- 
iutioii  de  Don  Pedro,  backed  by  a  large  party  in  the  Peninsula,) 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil  is  not  King  of  Portugal;  he  is  an  usurper 
of  the  rights  of  his  }'ounger  brother,  and  consequently  is  not  en- 
titled to  altera  shoulder-knot  in  Portugal,  far  less  to  change  the 
system  of  the  monarchy.^*  In  support  of  this  doctrine,  the  party 
appeal  to  the  Constitutions  of  Lamego  for  settling  the  succession, 
as  amended  and  extended  by  the  Cortes  of  1641,  after  the  revolu- 
tion which  gave  the  throne  to  the  family  of  Braganza.  By  these 
fundamental  laws,  the  clauses  of  which  we  insert  in  a  note  below, 
two  points  were  irrevocably  settled;*  first,  that  the  Portuguese 


*  Hie  follow iiig  are  the  enactments  of  tJiat  part  of  the  (institutions  of  Lamego  vhidi 
relate  to  the  successioiK  tt  will  be  borne  in  miiid'that  ihc  Cortes,  whose  acts  ha»«  tb» 
btcoinc  the  fandaniciUal  laws  of  the  monarchj,  met  alwut  the  middle  of  theltth  cw- 
tiirj,  under  tlie  first  king  of  Portugal^  AKbneo  Henrique,  to  confirm  the  rojral  thte  wWc^ 
they  bestowed  on  him,  by  acclamation,  on  Uie  pluin  of  Onrique,  and  to  assert  bis  iade- 
pendeQceof  Spam,  of  which  Portugal  had  been  a  fief.  The  assembly  consisted  of  the 
nobles,  the  higher  clergy,  and  repf£Scnlatives  of  thepeople.  Asihcsabstimce  of  theentct- 
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•c^owa  sball  never  eodrcle  the  head  of  a  foreign  prince ;  and,  se- 
•coDd]y»  that  if  the  King  of  Portugal  is  called  to  the  succession  of 
a  foreign  pmpire,  bis  eldest  son  shall  succeed  him  iu  that  foreign 
iuherilance,  and  the  second  shall  occupy  the  throne  of  bis  heredi- 
tary dominions.  The  question  then  comes  to  be,  first,  is  Don 
-P^ro  a  foreigner  in  the  sense  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
liamego,  which  established  the  independence  of  Portugal? 
and  secondly,  was  his  father  King  John  VI.  called  to  the  iur 
heritance  of  two  crowns,  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  begin  the 
distribution  of  his  dominions  among  his  children  as  enacted  by 
the  Cortes  of  Lisbon  at  the  restoration  ?  Was  Don  Pedro  not 
born  in  Portugal,  and  did  he  not  remain  in  it  till  eight  or  nine 

Bients,  so  far  as  tbey  rthte  tp  the  present  qacstioii,  is  ^Ven  iu  tlie  text,  we  make  no 
■pology  for  qaotiug  here  the  rade  Latin  of  the  orighiol : — 

"  Vivat  dooiiDus  Rex  Alfonsus,  et  liabeat  Regoum.  Si  hubuerit  fillos  varones,  vivaiU, 
ethabeant  Regnuro,  ita  ot  non  sit  necesse  facere  de  noro  Reges.  Ibunt  de  isto  niodu. 
Jitter,  51  hf^bueritRegnnin,  cum  foerit  mortaus,  filius  habeat,  poster  nepos,  postea  fiUus 
nepotis,  et  poster  fitij  fiHorum  in  sscula  ssBCUlof  om  per  semper. 

*'  Si  fuerit  nmrtuus  primus  fiiias,  vivcnte  Rege  patre,  secundus  eritRex,  si  sccundus, 
lertius,  si  tertius,  quurtus,  et  deinde  omiies  per  istum  modum. 

•*  Si  mortnus  fuerit  Rex  sine  filijs,  si  habcat  fratrem,  sit  Rex  in  v|ta  ejus  :  ct  cum^ 
Iberit  mortuQSf  non  erit  Rex  filius  ejos»  si  non  fecerint  eum  episcopi,  et  procuruitcs, 
et  nobiles  curis  Regis ;  si  fecerint  Regem,  erit  Rex*,  si  non  fecerint,  non  erit  Rex. 

"Dixit  postea Laareniius  Venegas,  procurator  domini  Regis  ad  procurantes.  Dicit 
Rev :  Si  TuJtis  quod  intrent  filisB  ejus  de  hsreditatibus  regnaudi,  et  si  vultb  facere  legc:i 
de  ilhs  ?  Bt  posteaquaro  altercaverunt  per  muitas  horas,  dixerunt :  Ktiam  filiaa  duuiini 
Regis  sunt  de  lumbis  ejus,  etvoluraus  eas  intrare  in  Regno,  etquod  fiantkges  super 
istud.     £t  episcopi  et  nobiles  fecerunt  leges,  de  isto  inodo. 

•*  Si  Rex  PorlugafliaB  non  Iiabuerit  raaacnlnm,  et  liahuerit  filiam.  ista  erit  llegina, 
postqiiam  Rex  fuerit  mortuus  de  isto  modo  :  Ncn  accipiet  virum  nut  de  Portugal,  nubi- 
iem,  et  talis- non  vocabitur  Rex,  niiii  postquam  hubuerit  de  Reg|na  filiuiu  varoiiem,  et 
qoando  foerit  in  congregatione  maritus  Reginas,  ibit  in  mauu  manca^  et  maritus  nou 
ponet  in  capite  coronam  Regni. 

"  Sit  ista  lex  in  sempiternuiu,  qaod  prima  filia  Regis  accipiafr  niaritum  de  Portugalle, 
nt  non  veniat  Regmtm  ad  tstranem,  et  a  ctuaverit  cum  Principe  estraneo,  non  sit  Reginti ; 
quia  nunquam  vuhimus  nostrum  Regnum  ire  for  de  Portugalensibus,  qui  nos,  sua  for- 
tilodine,  Reges  fecerunt,  siuc  adjutorio  alieno,  per  suam  fortitudinem,  et  cum  sanguine 
iuo. 

.  "  Istai  sunt  leges  de  hsereditate  Regni  noslri;  et  Icgit  eas  Albertus  Concellarlus  do- 
■riiri  Regis  ad  onines,  et  dixerunt :  Bone  sunt,  justs  sunt,  volumus  (."as  per  nos,  et  per 
icroen  nostrum  post  nos." 

After  ti>e  restoration  of  independence,  in  1641,  the  Cortes  assembled,  and  apprehen- 
sire  tluit  their  liberties  might  agiuu  be  endangered  by  a  breach  o(  the  above  fundamen> 
tal  law,  as  under  the  three  Philips,  they  renewed  and  confirmed  it  with  some  additions. 
The  chamber  or  branch  af  the  noblesse  requested  King  John  IV.  to  enact,  *'  that  the  suc- 
cession of  Portugal  should  neter  fall  upon,  or  belong  to,  a  foreign  prince,^  nor  to  his 
children,  although  the  next  of  kin  to  the  last  king  in  possession ;  and  that,  in  case  tli^ 
kiogof  this  kingdom  be  called  to  tlie  succession  of  another  crown,  or  of  a  greater  empire, 
he  shall  always  be  obliged  to  reside  in  Portugal ;  and  if  he  has  two^  or  several  small 
diildren,  that  the  eldest  son  shall  go  to  reign  in  the  foreign  kmgdom,  and  the  second 
reoiain  iu  this  of  Portugal,  and  that  the  latter  be  acknowledged  only  heit-and  legitituote 
successor."  The  king  granted  the  prayer  of  the  noblesse,  which  was  seconded  by  Uie 
other  estates,  and  passed  an  act  iu  conformity  witli  their  proposal.  This  is  the  law  at 
pnssent  in  force. 
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years  of  age?  Was  not  Brazil  considered  «  Porttigueee  setde- 
meiit,  by  the  govemmeitt  of  Portugal,  till  the  Trea^  of  lode^ 
pendence  between  the  emperor  and  his  father,  in  1825  ?  Up  to 
that  time,  therefore,  being  in  a  Portngnese  possession,  and  being 
a  native  of  Portugal,  he  was  a  Portnguese  subject.  The  Treaty 
of  Independence  was  ratified  exactly  diree  months  and  twenty- 
five  days  before  the  death  of  his  father;  and  thus  a  native  prinoe 
of  Portugal,  the  acknowledged  heir  of  the  throne  in  November, 
1 825 — the  subject  of  Portugal  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  meta* 
morphosed  into  a  foreigner  by  an  absence  of  three  months  and 
twenty-five  days,  disinherited  of  his  rights  which  he  had  (in  be^ 
coming  a  foreigner)  specially  reserved,  and  obliged  to  abandon  to 
another  a  throne,  which  an  amicable  arrangement  with  his  falher 
for  the  general  good  could  alone,  for  a  single  instant,  furnish 
any  ground  for  disputing ! !  Thus  a  man's  rights,  and  even  nattf 
vity  are  to  be  changed  by  a  convention  which  says  nothing  of 
either. 

If  Don  Pedro,  was  himself  undisputed  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  and  mi^ht  have  legitimately  occupied  it ;  or,  in  other 
words,  if  he  come  m  the  place  of  his  father  King  John  as  to  Por- 
tugal, then  the  necessity  of  making  an  option,  and  providing  for  a 
new  distribution  of  the  family  inheritance  began  not  with  the 
late  king,  who  was  never  the  heir  of  two  independent  states,  (the 
one  of  which  was  destined  by  law  to  his  eldest,  and  the  other  to 
his  second  son,)  but  with  Don  Pedro  on  his  father's  death,  who 
WAS  in  that  predicament,  and  th^  f611  inheritance  which  he  occu- 
pied from  his  being  sovereign  of  one  empire,  and  being  called  to 
the  succession  of  another,  came  to  be  divided  among  his  descend- 
ants. The  interpretation  of  the  fundamental  law  is  thus  disputed 
by  neither  party ;  the  only  difference  arises  from  the  branch  of 
the  family  tree,  to  which,  in  the  new  circumstances,  it  must  first 
be  applied.  The  foreign  empire,  contemplated  in  the  year  l64!, 
was  an  empire,  the  rights  of  which  devolved  on  a  king  of  Portugal 
by  the  death  or  failure  of  succession  of  a  foreign  prince.  It  could 
not  contemplate  the  division  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy  itself, 
and  the  erection  of  a  part  of  it  into  an  independent  state.  King 
John  VI.,  therefore,  was  never  called  to  a  foreign  succession,  aod 
consequently  the  distribution  of  power,  mentioned  in  the  law, 
could  not  begin  with  his  immediate  issue,  but  with  the  children 
of  his  heir,  on  whom  a  double  inheritance  devolved. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  by  the  law  of  Lamego,  he  is  bound  to 
reside,  and  that  he  caunot  rule  Portugal  from  a  foreign  state, 
and,  therefore,  he  has  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  daughter,  re- 
serving only  the  rights  which  are  passing  from  hin^  till  the  settle- 
ment of  them  can  be  safely  made.    This  short  answer  appears 
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coiKJMfve^  thdiigh  we  misit  wiin  ren^nd  tke  reader  that  the  oIh* 
jeetf6o  ney/er  suggested  itself  to  these  stidiiers  for  fundrnnental 
hrw  till  the  arriviri  of  the  Charter-^tbat  the  armed  logidans  of  the' 
eonTeotsand  die  mountains  would  havealbwed  his  majesty  lo  re** 
gtiiate,  at  pleasure,  the  succession  to  power,  had  he  not  attempted' 
to  control  its  excesses;  and  diat,to  accomplish  their  own  factious' 
and  selfirii  objects,  they  wonld  ha?e  equally  disputed  the  daiois 
of  any  other  promulgator  of  popular  rights. 

Negdo  O  Rei,  t  a  patria  e  se  convem, 
Negardo,  como  Pedro,  o  Deos  qne  tern. 

*  II.  But  if  the  origin  of  the  Charter  be  legitiraatei  what  is  there 
in  the  enactments  of  the  instrument  itself  to  alami  the  timid, 
diough  honest,  friend  of  law  and  order?  it  reserves  to  the  crown 
ample  means  of  dignity,  and  undiminished  powers  of  self-protec- 
tion— it  guarantees  the  established  religion  in  its  full  splendour, 
audits  exclusive  public  exercise — it  interferes  witli  no  private 
property — it  attacks  no  established  rights — it  destroys  no  ancient 
well-earned  titles.  The  monk  is  not  driven  from  his  cell,  robbed 
of  his  relics,  or  deprived  of  his  means  of  lazy  luxury.  The  bishop, 
besides  retaining  all  bis  revenues  and  ecclesiastical  immunities,  is 
enabled  to  surmount  his  episcopal  mitre  with  a  peer's  coronet. 
The  higher  titles  of  nobility  are  called  to  form  an  upper  national 
council,  while  the  lower,  so  far  from  being  degraded,  may  enjoy 
a  greater  degree  of  political  consequence  by  entering  the  chamber 
of  deputies.  Towns  and  corporations  are  stripped  of  none  of  their 
privileges,  and  no  honours  or  means  of  advancement,  in  civil  or 
military  professions,  are  abolished  or  touched. 

As  ibe  nobility  of  Portugal  were  too  numerous  a  body  to  be 
admitted  all  of  them  to  the  peerage,  it  was  necessary  to  draw  a 
line  of  distinction  somewhere;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  partiality  or  caprice,  all  above  the  rank  of  baron  re-* 
ceived  patents  of  peerage.  Charles  V.  being  told  in  Italy  of  an 
old  woman  who  could  not  conceive  that  either  his  Majesty  or  any 
body  else  was  greater  than  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  replied, — 
•'  then  she  has  not  seen  a  Portuguese  Fidalgo.*'*  These  fidalgos  are 

*  Many  of  Uie  nobility  of  Portugal  possess  extensite  estates,  tlioogh  few  of  then 
enjoy  great  disposable  revenues.  In  an  old  book,  entitled  Grandesat  de  Partugalt  .we 
find  an  account  of  one  grandee  who  had  sixteen  thousand  t^ssals,  and  several  wtio  had 
fpOB  Dine  to  ten  tbaosand.  Their  fomiHcs being  aiways aocusUnned  lo  feside  at  court.' 
or  in  villas  near  the  capital,  Uiey  have  very  seldom  any  convenient  boase  upon  their 
property  in  the  provinces.  Indeed,  if  Uiey  had,  most  of  them  would  be  unable  to 
proceed  to  their  country  teats,  from  the  want  of  roads,  unless  they  chose  to  put 
thdr  wives  and  daogh4ers  on  the  backs  of  mules  or  ^donkeys.  Siobe  the  expnklon  of  the 
Mooia,  or  the  yr^it  of  the  icstoralion,  they  hare  bud  nothing  tq  do  hfii  to  attend  reljg>oo« 
procesuons,  to  engage  in  court  intrigues,  or  hazard  their  fortunes  at  the  gaming-table 
They  wiH  now  have  worthier  objects  of  ambition. 
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comparatively  not  so  great  or  hiugbtj  now  aa  thay  were  Sammij^ 
because  other  nations  have  advaaced»  while  theirs  has  remaiaed 
stationary ;  but  they  are  still  proud  of  their  rank,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  the  grandees  to  the  peerage  cannot  reasonably  mortify  or 
degrade,  either  those  who  have  been  honoured  with  lettere-patentt 
or  those  who  have  been  passed  over*  In  the  last  Cortes  whidi 
naet  in  the  end  of  1 697,  for  the  important  purpose  of  reconsideriog^ 
a  provision  of  the  Constitutions  of  Lamego  regarding  the  succes- 
sion,  and  which,  after  sitting  about  three  months,  nearly  doubled 
the  taxation  of  the  country,  thirty  representatives .  constituted  the 
branch  or  arm  of  the  noblesse,  and  of  these  seven  had  no  title  of 
grandeeship* 

The  Chamber  of  Peers,  on  its  first  session,  consisted  of  eighty- 
eight  members,  seventy*one  of  whom  were  lay,  and  the  rest  eccle- 
siastical peers.  The  list  is  composed  of  two  dukes,  twenty-six 
niarquises,  forty-one  counts,  two  viscounts,  the  patriarch,  four 
archbishops,  and  thirteen  bishops.  Some  of  them  possess  large 
fortunes,  and  few  of  them  are  in  circumstances  to  endanger  their 
independence  from  a  diminutive  income.  A  considerable  part 
of  their  revenue,  however,  arises  from  commanderies  in  the  diffe- 
rent militar)'  orders,  and  places  held  from  the  crown  for  lives. 
As  it  is  desirable  to  raise  them  above  the  suspicion  of  govern-, 
ment  influence  in  their  legislative  capacity,  some  new  arrange- 
ment must  be  devised,  by  which  benefices,  held  without  interrup- 
tion for  successive  generations,  may  be  declared  hereditary.  Of 
the  number  of  peers  who  received  letters- patent,  along  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Charter,  fifty -five  attended  and  took  the  oaths,  eleven 
were  under  age,  five  or  six  were  absent  on  foreign  missions,  some 
were  unable  to  appear  from  bad  health,  and  the  remainder  (among 
whom  was  the  Marquis  of  Chaves,  and  some  of  the  Queen's 
friends,)  were  dissidents  or  protestants  against  the  Charter. 

Is  there  any  likelihood  that  the  admission  of  such  an  aristocratic 
body  into  the  peerage  can  lead  to  revolutionary  or  popukr 
excesses?  The  danger  is  that  they  may  resist  obvious  improve- 
ments— not  that  they  will  be  too  eager  to  allow  doubtful  experi- 
ment-^-that  they  may  act  as  a  drag  on  the  state- carriage  in  the 
steep  ascent  of  amelioration — not  that  they  will  run  with  it  preci- 
pitately down  hill. 

One  of  the  pamphlets  published  by  the  anti-constitutional  fac- 
tioa  tells  us,  that  among  the  members  of  the  nohihty  called  to 
the  upper  Chamber  are  found  men,  wha  in  Paris  stole  silk  hand^ 
kerchiefs,  or  in  Lisbon  embezzled  the  pay  of  their  regiments. 
This  may  be  true,  and  yet  may  not  afi'ord  a  conclusive  argument 
against  the  policy  of  raising  to  honour,  or  investing  with  legisla- 
tive functions,  the  members  of  the  class^  to  which  they  belong,  and 
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Umm ifriiicfavfagr aocidept,tbeii: miadetneanours may  not  liave. ex^ 
eluded  theoi^  Some  of  tbeae  swmdlers  mar  be  iklalgos  whose 
ancestors  pursued,  the  MooiB  from  the  borders  of  Galicia,  to  the 
buniiug  sandft  of  A£rica — whose  names  were  celebrated  oo  the 
piain  of  Ouriqu^  or  at  the  Cortes  of  Lamego— and  whose  blood 
maj  be  as  pure  as  their  morals  are  contaminated.  Yet  these 
flEieo  would  have  continued  among  the  class  o{Jidalg09,  altboagb 
ibej  had  not  figured  in  the  list  of  peers.  At  any  rate^  the  object 
tion  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  a  party,  whose  Chief  was.  accus-^ 
tomed  in  Lisbon  to  steal  the  counters  of  those  wit|i  whom  h^ 
played  at  cards,  and  who,  when  he  went  to  head  the  insuigeiits  ia 
the  north,  only  thought  of  exchanging  swindling  in  the  capitai 
for  plunder  in  the  provin<:es. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  we  find  some  men  of  the  largest 
fortune,  and  others  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  the  kingdom^ — 
another  proof  that  the  Charter  is  not  calculated  to  promote  only 
democratical  projects.  It  consisted  last  year  of  a  hundred  an^ 
fourteen  members,  a  large  proportion  of  whom,  it  is  true,  are 
lawyers,  merchants,  prcMessors,  or  physicians^ — a  composition 
which  necessarily  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  a  country 
like  Portugal,  where  provincial  proprietors  are  little  accustomed 
to  business,  professional  men  offer  themselves  as  the  fittest  instru- 
ments for  legislative  functions.  The  same  thing  happened  at^ 
the  convocation  of  die  ancient  Cortes.  The  arm  or  brandi'  of 
the  people,  (Braco  dos  Povo$,)  as  it  was  called,  consisted  chiefly 
of  lawyers,  sent  by  the  municipalities  of  different  towns. 

Now,  it  might  be  asked  of  those  persons  who  evince  the 
greatest  antipathy  to  the  new  institutions — who  profess  to  be 
the  greatest  admirers  of  the  Cortes  of  Lamego  and  Lisbon-^who. 
prefer  the  traditions  of  liberty  to  its  enjoyment — and  who,  Uke 
childless  dotards  would  adopt  the  glory  of  past  times,  because 
they  can  show  none  of  their  own,  what  they  find  in  the  Charter 
cootiary  to  the  spirit  of  their  ancient  laws  ?  Is  it  contrary  to  thet 
Constitutions  of  Lamego  to  invite  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the 
kingdom  to  deliberate  in  a^  good  saloon  north  of  the  Rocio, 
and  give  their  sovereign  the  result  of  their  opinion  on  the 
formation  of  rules  for  the  government  of  his  kingdom  ?  Is  it 
contrary  to  the  Cortes  of  Lisbon,  and  the  other  Cortes,  cele-> 
brated  in  Portuguese  annals,  to  call  the  representatives  of  the 
people  from  the  provinces  to  vote  taxes,  and  to  offer  advice  on 
important  affairs^  Is  it  contrary  to  the  claims  of  the  ancient 
church  to  declare  the  holy  Roman  Cadiolic  religion  the  religion 
of  the  state  ?  Is  it  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  King  to  decree 
that  the  dweUmgof  no  citizen  shall  be  forcibly  entered  without  a 
lawfid  warrant?  Did  the  wisdom  of  past  times  preclude  alt  at^ 
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tempts  at  subsequent  improvement;  and  mast  the  Libeity  ortke 
Press  be  condemned^  because  it  did  not  exist  among  the  gallant 
but  rude  warriors,  who,  in  the  twelMi  century,  conquered  the 
Moors,  and  asserted  their  independence  of  Spain?  Nothing  wilt 
satisfy  the  enemies  of  improvement  but  a  total  stagnation.  If 
the  wantonness  or  wickedness  of  power  compel  the  people  to 
seek  protection  for  their  rights  in  the  extorted  establishment  of 
laws,  they  declare  that  whatever  the  sovereign  thus  grants  may  be 
resumed,  because  his  concessions  were  the  result  of  a  rebellion. 
If,  onthe  odier  hand,  he  grants  freely  what  his  people  have  ceased 
to  solicit^  then  he  is  accused  of  exercising  the  rights  of  a  master 
ever  a  society  who  are  only  his  snbjects  on  the  terms  of  a  pre- 
vious contract.  If  the  Charter  decree  diat  the  Roman  Catholic 
Apostolic  religion  is  the  religion  of  die  state,  they  reply  ironi- 
cally, then  we  may  be  Christians  by  the  constitution!  If- the  ar^ 
tide  of  religion  were  omitted,  we  should  then  be  assured  that 
there  was  a  design  to  overdirow  it.  The  declaration  of  its  sta- 
bilitf  is  pronounced  sacrilegious  presumption — its  omission  woaM 
be  caHed  the  signal  of  ecclesiastical  plunder.  The  great  ofience 
against  religion,  mentioned  in  the  Examen  is  the  toleration  given 
by  the  Charter  to  a  difference  of  worship,  even  in  private  dwel- 
lings. What  an  enormity  must  it  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  sudi 
men  to  abolish  the  Holy  Office ! ! 

III.  If  such  sentiments  were  general  in  Portugal,  it  might  be 
doubted  whether  die  nation  was  really  prepared  for  the  new  in- 
stitutions-granted by  Don  Pedro.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  There  is  a  body  of  men  in  that  country  with  knowledge 
and  liberality  sufficient  to  administer  an  improved  government, 
or  to  watch  its  movements.  All  diat  is  wanted  is  firmness  and 
eonsistency  in  the  chief  of  the  state,  and  courage  in  the  leaders 
of  opmion,  till  the  new  forms  are  consolidated.  A  large  class, 
whose  wealth  and  consideration  in  society  entitle  them  to  dictate 
lo  their  fellow  citizens,  if  their  country  possessed '  institutions 
through  which  they  could  make  their  voice  beard  witli  effect,  are 
in  favour  of  liberty.  The  manner  in  which  both  Chambers  con- 
ducted their  legislative  labours  in  the  trying  circumstances  of  hist 
session  might  stand  a  comparison  vrith  the  conduct  of  any  deli- 
berative assemblies,  of  the  same  inexperience,  in  the  world.  The 
discussions  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (reported  in  the  Diario 
da  Camei^)  on  questions  of  trade,  and  particularly  on  the  ware* 
housing  system,  displayed  as  much  knowledge  of  political  eco- 
nomy as,  vridi  very  few  exceptions,  is  exhibited  in  an  assemt^ly 
nearer  home. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  diat  the  late  apparent  fluctuations  in 
the  political  opinions  of  the  country— the  facility  with  which  the 
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CwititiitioB  was  skaken  to  its  foundatioa  by  tbc  ^m^tbera  kmuM 
Kection—- and  the  certainty  (in  the  absence  of  British  aid)  witb 
which  it  must  have  been  orerthfowii  by  the  perfidy  of  the  army^ 
and  the  bigotry  of  the  privileged  ohi«m>  is  a  coachime  mg^ 
aoent  agaioAt  sudi  a  .prevalence  of  enlightened  priiiaples  as  show* 
that  die  people  are  fit  for  a  better  gov^nnittit*    The  woivfaipt  andr 
die  love  of  a  fnee  Constitution,  in  older  to  be  able  4o  rasisi  pei8»* 
cution,  must  have  become  m  habit    It  must  make  part-  of  A0  hmm 
and  conscience  of  the  people— it  must  modify  autborit^«  and  .sanc- 
tify obedi^ce — ^it  must  be  rooted  in  their  daily  ceavktionB*  ami 
strengthened  by  their  familiar  sympathies.    To  it  all  partiea  must 
appeal — ^and  the  inatinct  by  which  k  is  deCsnded  must  be  as 
prompt  and  unreflecting  as  that  of  self-pr^ervation.    To  ita-sgps? 
tern  of  rights  and  duties  we  must  refer,  not  as  a-  subj|ect  of  <Us« 
pute,  but  as  a  body. of  received  and  incontrovertible  axioms^  .  Ila 
sapeiiatendence  must  be  felt  and  acknowledged— *nol;  as  the  car* 
pncious  finvours  of  fortune,  which  nuiy  be  eajoy^  and  witiM 
drawn-^but  as  the  steady  providence  of  Nature,  without  vidiick  we 
cannot  ejusu    It  must  be  seen,  pjt^tecting  the  house,  the. person* 
and  the  property  of  the  citizen  against  the  encroachments  of  Jaws 
less  violence,  ami  securing  the  prison  itself  from  arbitrary  severitjr* 
Its  voice  must  be  heard  from  the  Bench  of  Justice— ilnd  from 
the  throne  of  the  Sovereign.    It  must  penetrate  every  part  of  dw 
political  body,  like  the  almost  invisible  membrane  wnich.sepav 
rates  each  organ  and  muscle  from  another,  keeping  each  in  its 
own  place,  protecting  each  from  iajury»  and  making  all  contein 
bute  to  the  general  efiect.    The  higher  ranks,  who  can  reaaott^ 
must  infuse  a  reverence  for  its  doctrines,  into  the  daises  who 
cannot — and  the  instinctive  faith  of  the  latter,  ai^g  on  their 
physical   forces  must  re-act  upwards  on. the  former*     But,.ta 
produce  this  state  of  things,  tune  is  required.     A  few  months^ 
or  even  years,  are  not  sufficient.    The  struggle  for  liberty  must 
be  so  pnotracted  as  to  strike  out  masses  of  light  among  tha 
people,  by  successive  collision,  or  the  government  must  be  so 
wise  and  steady  as  to  continue  its  system  of  political  educatioo 
till  the  people  become  aware  of  its  benefits,  and  may  be  entrusted 
irith  the  responsibility  of  perpetuating  them.     In  ^e  first  period 
of  innovation  its  evils  are  most  prominent.     Every  change  must 
sensibly  injure  somebody  M'ithout  producing  contemporaneously 
a  sensible  benefit  to  the  community — and  the  sense  of  injury  is 
always  more  clamorous  than  the  feeling  of  gratitude.    When  op- 
posed in  its  plans  of  improvement  government  must  call  tor 
sacrifices  to  aid  its  exertions;  and  the  great  mass,   unable  to 
separate  the  evils  occasioned  by  resistance  to  the;  change*  from 
those  which  they  are.  taught  to  [^>prebend  as  a^  consequence  of 
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ihat  change,  ascribe  (\m  stxSamgs  of  tibicb.  (key  are  die  victfaiiB 
to  the  system  in  operatkm  to  effect  tbetr  deiiveraoce,  rather  than 
to  thatof  which  the^  at firat  complained.  Henoe, the  apparently 
iaconsisteot  enthusiasm  of  the  people  on  di&reot  sides  witliin 
abort  periods-^heoce  the  danger  to  all  new  institutions,  however 
wise  or  well  adapted,  if  not  supported  by  a  steady  goyeroment, 
•r  a  powerful  oristociaey— 4Uid  hence  the  repeated  triumphs  and 
4e£eata  of  constitational  liberty  in  the  Peninsula. 

We  may  iUnatrate  this  remark  by  referring  to  a  series  of  ioco^i* 
iiatent  changes  in  our  own  history,  at  the  conuaencement  of  the 
fiefiormatiop,  and  thus  be  taught  to  view  more  charilably,  or  lO 
estimate  more  discreetly,  the  late  political  fluctuations  in  Portug^ 
Men  have  generally  been  niore  in  earnest  about  religion  .than 
•bout'  poUtics-^more .  enthusiastic  for  or  against  ecclesiastical 
Ihan  mil  reform--»more  pugnacious  about  the  articles  of  their 
creed  than  the  enactments  of  their  Charter — and  yet,  in  less  thsi 
twenty,  years,  we  had  in  England  four  changes  of  religion. 
Henry  VIII.  renounced  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  but  retained 
P^Mgatory  and  the  Seven  Sacraments.  The  pariiament  sanctioned, 
and  the  people  adopted  his  motley  creed.  On  the  accession  of 
his.  son,  £dward  VI.  the  public  faith  was  again  iiew*modelled 
•Dthe  plan  of  reformation.  Purgatory  was  discharged — the  Sa- 
craments reduced;  and  again  church,  parliament,  and  people 
adopted  the  creed  and  worship  of  the  Court.  The. Catholic  and 
persecuting  Mary  next  came  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  England, 
and  again  we  find  the  Pope  the  head  of  the  Ei^lish  Cliarch 
7— again  we  find  mass,  monkish  relics,  mummery,  and  miracles: 
in  short,  everything  restored,  except  church  property.  The 
parliament  coasented-^the  bendi  of  bishops  changed  their  faith 
and  their  dress^-^and  the  country,  after  some  disturbances,  ac- 
quiesced in  the  religious  counter-revolution.  Queen  Elizabeth  next 
ascended  the  throne — the  Pope  was  finally  deposed,  and  the  re- 
formation was^  triumphant.  The  public  mind,  seeing  its  guides 
withdrawn  from  it  by  interest  or  ambition,  and  having  no  fixed 
epinion,  floated  in  an  ocean  of  uncertainty,  without  rudder  or 
compass.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  national  creed  was 
J^tled,  King  James  II.,  with  all  the  power  of  the  crown,  coold 
not  compel  the  elevation  of  a  Catholic  doctor  to  the  mastership 
of  one  of  thje  Colleges  of  Oxford ! 

.  The  distractions  of  Portugal  for  the  last  few  years — the  fluctua- 
tions of  political  opinion — and  the  late  civil  contest,  all  arose  from 
the  same  cause  •^the  divisions  in  the  royal  family,  and  alterations 
of  system  in  the  government  The  party  which  attempted  the 
overthrow  of  the  Charter  last  year,  unless  encouraged  by  die  dis- 
play of  different  banners  on  the  Queen's  and  Regent's  pala^-^ 
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and  the  kno^w  or  prMumed  opposition  olF  Mntimetit  in  the  rival 
heirs  of  the  late  kin^,  oonld  not  have  seduced  a  corporal's  goar^, 
or  raised  a  riot  in  a  single  village.  Even  with  these  aids,  (if  we 
deduct  Ae  treacherous  assistance  of  the  Spanish  government,)  we 
shdl'find  that  liie  KSscMirees  of  Chaves  wfere  very  vnsigniflcanl.  The 
sums  collected  from  all  the  convents  of  Portugal,  or  p(t»ndere4 
from  lall  the  towns  Of  the  frontiers,  to  bring  the  rebels  into  the 
field,  would  scarcely  have^  brought  die  freeholders  of  twt>  Bnglish 
counties  to  the  poll  on  a  contested  election.  Their  strengA 
arose  from  the  general  vaciHation  of  their  opponents— from  the 
provisional  state  of  the  government— from  the  uncertainty  which 
every  man  felt  of  the  effect  of  his  services,  or  the  reward  of  his 
fidelity  if  be  took  part  with  the  better  cause. 

By  the  return  of  Don  Miguel,  it  is  to  be  hoped  ^t  the  govern^ 
mentwill  assume  a  decided  port,  and  that  thisiiiieertainty  wiH 
cease.  Everything  will  depend  upon  the  political  firmness  an^l 
personal  honour  of  that  prince — upon  his  uncompromising  good 
faith  in  adhering  to  his  engagements,  and  his  courage  in  resisting 
sinister  influences.  Much  has  been  already  done  towards  giving 
us  assurances  of  his  upright  intentioits,  by  the  repeated  and  appa*- 
rentty  cordial  and  unreserved  declarations  which  he  has  sefft 
before  him,  and  by  the  route  which  he  has  taken  in  returning  to 
his  own  country.  Even  the  most  suspicious  constitutionalists; 
and  the  persons  most  obnoxious  to  his  vengeance  on  a  form^ 
occasion,  now  rely  upon  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  and  expect 
bis  arrival  with  impatience.  Whatever  happens  ultimately,  there^ 
fore,  he  will  be  received  with  satisfaction  and  confidence  at  Lishoff. 
An  apostolical  re-action  will  thus  be  prevented,  and' the  new  insti- 
tutions vdll  be  favoured  with  another  solemn  oath  and  a  fresh 
trial.  The  prince  has  always  been  beloved  by  the  tro(^s,  who 
must  now  take  the  colour  of  their  political  sentiments  from  his 
public  conduct ;  and  as  there  is  no  anti-constitutional  rival  whose 
name  can  be  employed  for  the  watchword  of  faction,  the  tez\  and 
obedience  of  the  army  concentrated  on  his  person,  will  enable 
him  to  display  a  vigour,  intimidating  both  to  the'foreign  and  do^ 
mestic  enemies  of  his  govemmedt.  The  late  freaks  and  absordt«> 
ties  of  the  old  Queen  (which  are  such  as  to  excite  doubts  of  her 
sanity  of  mind)  will  relieve  him  from  an  influence,  which,  in  his 
less  experienced  days,  had  hurried  him  into  excesses.  Nor  ought 
it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  Holy  Alliance  has,  by  the  zealous 
mediation  of  the  English  government,  resigned  itself  to  the  mis^ 
fortune  of  seeing' anothier  state  in  Europe  placed  in  the  course  of 
constitutional  improv^iient— and  that  Austria,  the  most  ahsohile 
member  of  that  Alliance^  must,  from  family  connectrems^  exeH 
itself  to  pi^eserve  the  throne' of  Don. Pedro  for  his  daughtei"^  and 
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ot  ocm^te  to  maintiuo  fbe  dependence  of  th*  Beyent  <m  liii  coi- 
ptitntioaal  brother  till  the  yoang  Queen's  Mcemdo.  The  coQ"* 
atkutionalists  have  alteady  coiomitted  <me  error  by  repreaentkig 
the  puUicatioii  of  the  Cbuter  aa  a  revolution— 4et  diem  not  com- 
mit aqodier,  and  endanger  its  very  extatence  by  w&rking  it  too 
piecipkately* 

We  mutt  allow  that  the  petaooal  character  of  the  fmnce,  and 
the  mere  countenance  of  foreign  Powers,  offer  no  certain  secority 
for  the  new  institutions ;  but  they  afford  the  only  guarantee 
which  Portugal  possesses.  The  chances  for  the  continuance  of 
the  Charter,  or  its  repeal  without  such  support  are  nearly  equtlly 
balanced.  Any  intemperate  act  of  the  Chambers ^  or  even  any  in- 
discreet conduct  of  the  leaders  in  their  proceedings,  may  be 
s^aed  upon  to  justify  their  'dissolutipn — and  if  dissolved  from 
passion,  what  prospect  is  there  of  their  being  re*assembled  from 
policy? 

During  the  whole  of  the  two  sessions  which  have  passed,  erery 
word  which  they  uttered  was  weighed  with  critical  suspicioD — 
spies  sat  in  their  OMetings,  and  warm  professions  of  liberality  were 
reported  as  a  kind  of  sedition.     When  a  motion  was  made  last 

I  ring  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  ministers,  the  guards  before 
d  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  doubled,  as  if  to  show  that  danger 
was  apprehended  to  the  public  peace  ftx)m  intemperate  harangues. 
Aware  of  the  influence  which  any  inflammatory  words  might  have 
on  the  course  of  negotiations,  the  British  Ambassador  with  great 
dexterity  privately  apprised  Ae  leaders  of  opposition  of  the  dan* 

Sirs  to  which  they  were  exposing  themselves  and  dieir  cause, 
ut  even  with  all  these  precautions — with  a  press,  tame  because 
«oder  censorship — and  with  all  the  moderation  inspired  by  the 
experience  of  a  recent  failure,  the  ministry  at  one  time  got  so 
Wfigry  or  so  alarmed  at  the  attacks  daily  macte  on  their  system  of 
government,  that  they  requested  leave  from  the  British  ambassador 
to  have  a  column  of  our  troops  recalled  to  Lisbon^  that  they 
might  dissolve  the  chamber.  Sir  William  A' Court,  (now  Lord 
Hey  tesbury,)  to  whose  exertions  the  constitutional  party  are  mere 
obliged  than  they  seem  willing  to  acknowledge,  peremptorily 
refused  the  demand,  and  the  sesrion  passed  over  without  inter- 
ruption, and  without  disturbance.  Had  the  administration  at 
that  time  possessed  the  command  of  a  suflident  military  force  of 
its  own,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Chambers  would  have 
been  dissolved — and  when  would  they  have  assembled  again ! ! 

For  our  own  part,  though  the  Charter  is  retained  in  its  most 
ianportant  enactments,  we  do  not  anticipate  any  rapid  result  from 
i%9  and  we  should  deprecate  any  ;iudden  change.  The  courts  of 
justice  cannot  be  all  at  once  purified  of  their  manifold  corrup^oos; 
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ail  bi|H0tid  adittimBtiitkNi  of  the  law. cannot  be  all  at  ooceea* 
forced;  cooiidence  m  (he  judges  amnot  be  instaiitly  establisbed; 
ex|)€ditioo  in  crimipai  trials  and  security  against  arbitrary  arrest 
caanot  be  the  work  of  a  year.  The  govemaient  offices^  virhicb  are 
scenes  of  idleness,  of  neglect*  of  peculation,  cannot  be  all  at  once 
reformed.  More  expeditious  moides  of  transacting  business;  and 
BKM-e  effectual  checks  on  malversation  must  be  the  work  of  time. 
The  house  of  the  citizen  cannot  be  hedged  round  with  the  law ; 
die  horrible  state  of  the  prisons  cannot  be  reformed ;  monopoliei 
cannot  be  destroyed;  industry  cannot  be  invigorated;  roads,* 
bridges,  canals,  cannot  be  made ;  useful  institutions  cannot  be 
commenced ;  by  the  mere  circumstance  that  a  charter  with  145 
articles  is  in  operation.  .  But  if  the  chambers  are  allowed  to  sit 
and  discuss  plans  of  legislation — to  examine  public  accounts,  and 
to  superintend  the  conduct  of  the  authorities,  an  instrument  of 
improvement  has  been  provided  which  will  more  slowly  but  surely 
accomplish  the  objects  in  view.  The  nation  and  the  government 
will  be  made  known  to  each  other;  ameliorations  will  be  suggested 
and  discussed ;  opinion  will  have  a  high  tribunal  to  enforce  its 
laws;  knowledge  will  be  diffused  among  the  people;  and  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  obliged  to  defend  their  measures  before 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  will  be  compelled  to  mature 
tbem  with  more  care — to  obviate  objections  .with  greater  circnnn 
spection,  and  to  make  the  will  of  the  prince  more  conformable  with 
public  interests.  It  will  be  a  great  advantage  for  the  nobility  too 
to  have  something  to  do ;  to  be  no  longer  the  frivolous,  attendants 
on  an  ignorant  court,  devoted  to  indolence  and  gaming ;  but  to 
have  a  political  career  before  them. 

Abuses  may  be  mowed  down  b^  the  scythe  of  Revolution,  but 
the  seed  remains,  and  the  crop  will  be  renewed.  In  order  to  be 
destroyed  completely,  they  must  be  extirpated  by  the  weeding 
hand  of  gradual  improvement 

Before  we  conclude,  we  must  beg  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on 
die  grounds  of  British  interference,  and  the  extent  of  British  in- 

*  There  it  not  m  road  in  PortngiU  panable  ior  carritges  above  twenty  or  thtrty  milet 
oat  of  Lisbon.  You  cannot  travel  even  from  Lisbon  to  Oporto  eieept  in  a  litter  or  on  the 
bsciL  of  a  mule  or  horse,  llie  Poirtugoese  thus  are  obliged  lo  surrender  all  the  advan* 
fages  resohingfrom  the  infention  of  carts,  carriages,  or  waggons.  In  the  wine  coontrj 
ff  the  Donio,  or  in  the  province  of  Minho;  two  oxon  take  a  whole  day  soroeUaws  to 
drag  a  pipe  of  wine  five  or  six  miles,  attended  by  two  men  to  prevent  the  cart  Croii 
being  overturned.  The  monev  that  built  two  convents,  Mafra  and  the  Estrella,  would 
have  been  nearly  sofEcient  to  have  made  roads  for  the  whole  of  Portugal.  And  be  i^ 
Stmnbeicd,  that  these  monuments  of  superstition  were  bulk  within  the  last  centniy 
when  other  nations  liad  ceased  from  sqoandiering  their  revenues  in  supporting  mookciy* 
A  free  goveniment  may  be  profuse  and  expensive — but  as  it  is  not  liable  to  make  to^n 
of  repentance,  and  employs  no  father  confiessor,  it  is  more  likely  to  contemplate  somo 
McM  ends  in  its  ti|)eaditafe« 
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terestft  supposed  to  be  involvtd  in  tbe  isiue  of  veceAt  twotg. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  so  long  98  the  quarrel  of  tbe  enonks 
of  the  Charter  and  the  existing  goveroment  of  Portugal  was  cob* 
fined  to  tbe  soil  of  their  own  country,  our  principles  could  not 
have  allowed  our  interposition,  to  whatever  degree  our  sympadua 
might  have  bqen  engaged.     Had  Chaves  and  his  partisans  not 
crossed  the  Spani^  frontier^  and  returned  armed  and  encouraged 
by  Spanish  assist^ice,  no  expedition  of  ours  could  have  entered 
the  Tagus.     We  did  not  send  our  forces  to  defend  tbe  Charter 
against  its  opponents,  but  to  protect  our  ally  against  fordgA 
aggression.    When  Portuguese  deserters  were  received  with  open 
arms   by  Spain;    when  meir  rebellion  was  openly  encouraged 
by  Spain ;  when  they  were  equipped,  disciplined,  and  armed 
in  Spain;   and  directed  with  the  aid   of  the   Spanish  autho- 
rities back  upon  their  own  country ;  they  became,  in  fact,  a 
Spanish  force,  which  we  were  bound  to  aid  the  established  go- 
vernment in  resisting.    No  difference  in  the  nature  of  our  obliga^ 
tion  was  or  could  be  created,  by  the  political  principles  of  thii 
invading  force..     It  must  have  been  the  same  to  us  whether  it 
crossed  the  Spanish  frontier  to  the  music  of  the  constitutional 
hymn,  and  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  emblazoned  on  its  standard, 
or  entered  with  the  banner  of  the  Inquisition  supported  by  the 
troops  of  despotism.     It  is  true  that  our  interference  saved  the 
Charter.     It  is  true  that  if  a  bod^  of  English  Marines  had  not 
landed  in  autumn,  when  the  garrison  of  Lisbon  was  sent  to  the 
Algarves,  the  new  institutions  would  never  have  been  tried.    It 
is  true  diat  the  advance  of  our  troops  towards  the  north  enabled 
Oporto  to  be  defended  and  the  constitution  saved;  but  these 
were  not  the  objects — they  were  only  fortunate  accidents  of  our 
interference.     We  saved  the  Charter  from  destruction  by  saving 
the  kingdom  from  invasion;  because  the  enemies  of  the  one  uid 
the  invaders  of  the  other  happened  on  this  occasion  to  be  identic 
fied,  not  because  our  purpose  was  the  support  of  one  fraction  of 
the  nation  against  another.  When  our  troops  actually  occupied 
the  country,  on  the  legitimate  ground  of  protecting  it  against 
foreign  aggression,  we  had  then  two  interests  to  consult*— the  first, 
that  for  which  we  sent  the  expedition ;  the  second,  that  of  our 
own  preservation;  and  we  think  the  most  equivocal  part  of  our 
conduct — that  of  bringing  our  troops  to  Lisbon  last  summer  on 
the  apprehension  of  the  Kegent*s  death — may  be  explained  'on 
one  or  other  of  these  principles.    It  was  evident,  that  thou^  we 
took  part  neither  for  nor  against  any  internal  faction,  we  wart 
obnoxious  to  the  party  in  league  with  the  invaders ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  in  any  change  of  the  government  which  would  have 
given  the  ascendency  to  that  party,  the  safety  of  .oor'^sniall  aimy 
might  have  been  seriously  compromised. 
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Balfit  is  saki  by  a  large  party  hi  (he  Peninsula  abd  in  Europe; 
iriK)  acquit  us  of  rtie  genei-ostty  of  breaking  oUr  rules  to  support 
freedom,  that  we  interfered  to  nlaintaSn  our  commercial  interests 
by  means  of  a  p6litical  faction,  and  that/taking  adfantage  of  in- 
ternal discord,  we  o<icupied  Portugal,  as  w6  occupy  a  colony,  to 
preserve  our  monopoly.  On  this  insinuation  (without  entering 
at  all  into  tfie  sufcgect  of  our  old  and  (Constant  alliance)  we  may 
be  permitted  to  remark,  that  sutih  MachiaveHism  w6Ukl  have 
been  almost  a  useless  crime ;  Aat  our  commcfrcial  relations  with 
Portugal  are  too  firmly  established  in  mutual  interest  to  be 
affected  by  temporary  gusts  of  court  passt^oti  or  capricious  changes 
of  party  politics.  The  fears,  therefore,  entertained  for  English 
trade  on  the  accession  of  Don  Miguel  even  widiout  a  Charter, 
and  with  the  Marqtiis  of  Chaves  as  his  prime  minister,  must  ap- 
pear gready  exaggerated  if  not  entirely  chimerical.  No  apos- 
tolical prejudices  can  long  affect  the  necessary  exchanges  of  a 
tiade  for  the  common  advantage  of  the  parties;  no  heresy  can  bife 
appreh^ided,  like  the  plague,  in  a  bale  of  cottons  or  broad-cloth ; 
and  as  the  Portuguese  cannot  prevail  upon  any  other  nation  to 
take  such  a  liking  to  their  Port  as  the  English,  they  must  let  us 
have  it  in  return  for  our  said  cottons  and  broad-cloth,  though 
we  should  toast  destruction  to  the  Inquisition  and  to  Absolute 
Power  with  every  glass.  The  English  are  not  only  the  best  but 
almost  the  only  great  customers  of  Portugal,  and  though  we,  no 
doubt,  receive  an  equivalent  for  what  we  give  (otherwise  no  trieide 
can  long  exist),  yet  we  are  more  necessary  to  the  Portuguese  than 
they  are  to  us.  We  might  find,  for  instance,  as  good  a  market  for 
our  broad^cloths,  and  better  wine  for  our  tables  elsewhere,  but  if 
we  should  cease  to  drink  Port  or  Bucellas,  what  would  become 
of  the  vineyards  of  the  Douro,  or  the  wine-merchants  in  both 
Portuguese  capitals  ?*  On  the  other  hand,  Portugal  could  not, 
except  at  a  great  loss,,  manufacture  for  herself;  and  if  supplied 

*  As  we  Itare  before  ns  official  accoontt  of  the  exporUtion  of  Oporto  Wine  for  the 

lait  eight  years,  tome  of  which,  we  believe,  have  not  yet  been  published,  we  make  no 

apology  for  inserting  an  abstiact  of  them  here.    It  cannot  escape'  notice  that  England 

b  the  only  country  that  drinks  Port  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  wine-growers  of  the  Doaro. 

In  1818,  the  Factory  wfaie  exported  from  Oporto  amounted  to  3f,843  pipes:  of  tbia 

quantity  dt,465  were  for  England. 
Ib  1819,  the  total  qoitttity  exported  was  19,M9  pipe*:  nearly  the  whole  to  Great 

Britain* 
In  18t0,  the  quantity  exported  was  t5»740  pipes ;  almost  the  whole  to  Great  Britaia« 
18tl,  t4,64t  pipes ;  nearly  the  whole  to  Great  Britain. 
18SS,  f7,758  pipes ;  of  wliich  27,470  pipes  came  to  Great  Britain. 
18S3,  23,578  pipes ;  of  wbkb  t3,«oe  to  Great  Britidn. 
I8t4,  19,164  pipes ;  the  same  proportion  to  Great  Britain. 
18)5,  40,524  pipes  j  of  which  40,277  to  Great  Britain. 
1826,  18,604  pipes ;  of  which  18,510  to  Great  Britain. 

TOU  n.   NO.  111.  P 
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wjA  mwfff^Glw^  by  Fmnoe,  pould  give  notbtog  in  s^m  wlidi 
^nmce  could  receive.  Wine,  oiU  ^oyd  fruit,  Frencbmea  bav^  a( 
bonie»  and  Portugal  could  give  nothiog  eke.  In  the  ye^  1819> 
Uiftpiediately  before  tb^  estabUshipeBt  pf  tbe  Cortes,  Eoglpi^d 
sported  tq  Portugid  manufactures  to  the  fui^oy.pt.of  ne^ly  P90 
uulUoos  Sterling,  ^d  France  only  aiy>ut  £QOfiQO.  X^%  us  not 
tbi^fore  be  apprehensive  of  aqy  p^n9aB^>lt  cbiMOge  in  our  Ml4iiW 
relations  with  qiir  aV)  i4|y  frcm  4>e  ^4^f^y  <^  ^^  goven^eat 
towaids  desi^tisfn ;  bpip^c^r  W^  we  vfm  >^^gr^»  if  uoforMnikMjf 
tfae  new  ii^ftkutims  sh^uM  be  pv^rthr^wB,  tb^t,pHr  political  9ysi- 
patbies  c^i^Qt  coipiide  with  o^r  i^pmin^viual  H^terests. 


JUt.  YM.-^MiiialoBren  0s  rfp»#  Offi^he  0,  $.  t?.  t?ed  Finn  Mag- 
nuiOi. .  E$  Frmkrtft  Tcrijmt  qf'  d^t  JiimgeUge  Dan$ke  Yidfin- 
9kab^^Sehkab.    4  Qindfsr*    8vp.    Kjqbenbava.    1894— 0S. 

Th4  Edia^-Doetrim  and  its  Origi$^  8^.    By  Finn  Magnnsea. 

•  A   Prifle-'Essay,  crowned  by  the  Danish  Royd  Society  ^ 

•  Science^    In  four  Volumes.    8vo.^ 

No  subject  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  possesses  greater 
bttractions  than  mythology, — not  because  we  ni^y  expect,  or  can 
hope  to  arrive  at  any  new  or  important  discoveries  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  of  the  human  soul,  ttie  origin 
bf  things,  or  any  of  those  objects  which  have,  ever  since  his  cre- 
ation, engaged  and  often  discjuieted  the  mind  of  man, — for  all  diat 
jperbaps  can  be  known,  certamly  all  tfc^at  is  necessary  to  be  known, 
on  these  subjects,  we  are  already  possessed  of.  But  to  trace  out 
and  revive  once  more  the  tights,  however  flickering  and  uncertain, 
in  which  the  sages,  institutors  of  religions  systems,  viewed  great 
and  universal  truths,  or  to  raise  the  symboUc  veils,  under  which 
they  presented  them  to  the  attention  of  the  unlearned,  afiFords  a 
Study  deeply  interesting.  There  is  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  in 
penetrating  into  the  hidden  sense  of  what,  to  die  vulgar  eye,  is  void 
<tf  meaning;  find  there  is  an  oneasy  state  of  mind,  vrfiicb  demands 
to  be  appeased,  produced  by  the  view  pf  monuments  Hie  those  of 
'Elloja  ai^  £lephai;ita;,  i^R^^es  %e  the  Artemisj  of  l^hesus,  aad 
allegories  such  as  those  wbic^  dunly,  though  so  evidoatly,  gletm 

■'  ■  ...  ■  . — ' 
•  TIm  entire  tMe  runt  tlits  :*-HTIie  Etfda-BoetriiK  aqd  iii  Origin ;  or,  «i  Mcwiate 
rq)retentaUqn  of  the  Fictions  and  Opinions  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  oHhe  North,  re- 
specting tfae  daration,  nature,  and  destiny  of  tttjB  world,  the  gods,  spirits,  and  «efi»  fa  • 
complete  comparison  both  with  the  great  boolc  of  nature,  ami  with  tha  mythic  ^sterns 
and  religious  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  Rereians,  indiaoa,  and  aeverai  other  ondant  fia- 
tions  ;  interspersed  with  historical  inquiries  into  the  descent  and  oidest  cumiectioBs  of 
the  roost  reiuarliable- nations  of  the  ancient  world  ;  by  Finn  Magnasen,  Psofeasor  apd 
Assistant  in  the  Royal  Pri try- Archives  ;  a  Price-^ay,  croi^ned  by  Hte  Rayal  Daflifh 
Society  of  Science. 
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tkrough  iStb  pa^  of  HoOMr.  How^  w««b  Mnaotf  ftai  cMmity 
have  Bot  die  hkraglypMcft  of  E^pt  Mmteflkl  Tet  we  niaj  br siire^ 
low  tfajrt  w«  ave  OD  the  eve  o<  iiBdeisteiidiBg  then^  that  ihesf  otti» 
tuA  no  new  diedogical  or  geological  tvntfasi  nolfaiii^iiiOTe  tlm  tkoi 
ilgjpCifin  ntbde  of  viewii^  and  mpriwmif  Bmncrsal  dOfpaM*    • 

Of  all  the  Ewropew  s^tttms  of  uiyUietqgjv  ditft  of  wUok  w«^ 
hwe  the  AiHest  aaci  most  a^tenate  acdMMt  is  the  anebnt  Saa»' 
imamA  For  tlub  we  aie»  in  great  viaaatave,  iniMtedk  to  thai 
firfUBiitmce  of  the  retiieneiit  oi  aevenri  of  the  praud  oofafeiB  ei 
Norwi^  Mid  BifiuBark  from  their  mtikfe  oouatpica,  asui  their  sal*% 
tfeaaeat  or  the  remote  and  deserl  iaieof  leekmh  to  avoid  subaifl4 
tittg  to  tfafi  rufo  of  Harold  Fairhair,  atxlof  Gorai  theCMd.  Their 
gods,  theic  ritea  aad  caresionies,  legteoda  and  poena^  accoaipaiiiefll 
their  flight.  Whan  Chiislianit^?  reached  ktiiad,  it  oame  iab  a 
iuUer  md  lads  .penecudng-foiwi  than  it  hope  when  disaattMMladk 
thioiq^  the  aevd^by  the  ferodbaa  Ohf  Tnggaaeon;  the  adkeventa 
eC  tbeold  raUgioA' were  moae  ^aatfy Healed,  and  the  new  conweitM 
still  liitfeiiedwith  raapoot  to  tl^  aiythio  poeaw^ih^r  fenfittbenu 

Towaada  the  faegaamiig  of  the  tntfelidi  centaiy,  a  natisi^  of  Ice- 
lead*  named  SaMiund  the  Wise,  ande  a  cottecdon'  of  these  teadi^ 
tioaal  poems,  wUch  he  cocaqaiiled  tm  writiag.  They  aaw  fomr 
what  is  ealleii  S«mund'sy  the  peetio  or  theeklar  Edda.  la  thft 
£ottowing  centery,  a  work  ia  prose,  iaierspersad  with  veree,  andf 
which  is  deaeminated  Snorro  s,  the  prose  or  the  yoanger  EcUav 
waacompiledy  as  it  is  thought,  by.S]M)irro  Stxirleson, the  author  «€ 
the  celdbvaited  Hetroskripglayor  History  of  the  North.*  These^ 
with  the  TarioMB  Sag^,  or  histories,  which  &e  Icefamdeie^  a  p«>ple 
atall  times  devoted  to  literature,  have  written,  are  the  sources  fpoaa 
which  ooi"  knowledge  of  die  religious  system  of  ancieat  Seandi- 
oavia  is  derived. 

Of  the  gemiinenets  of  dw  ooBtenlfs  of  the  Eddaa  there  is  now 
no  doubt.  From  their  i«send>lattce  in  aumy  ^king  pcunts  ta 
tfie  doctrines  of  Christianity,  it  was  long  siqppeaed  that  diey  were 
^  forgeries  of  the  Christian  ccHnpifeia*  But  since  we  have  be-^ 
come  acquainted  with  the  Zend  Areata  of  Persia,  and  the  reli«» 
l^otta  books  of  India,.  Ihad  idea  has  beenr  gfveQ  up,  and  a  neve 
9iid  more  enlarged  as  vrell  aa  more  philosophical  the«^  nowi 
gains  ground. 

*  The  prose  Edda  was  poblished  by  Resenius,  in  1665.  He  added  to  it  the  Vdhi8p6 
and  the  Hdvamil.  The  best  edition  of  it  is  that  of  Rask,  Stockbolni,  1818^  in  8vu., 
tea  el#vtiii  MSS.  There  are  Damsb>-  Swedish;  and  German  translations  of  it  The 
poeiie  Sdda,  proh  fudtr  I  wa»  first  pablisbed  in  1787»  in  4to;  the  second  Tolnineia 
1813 ;  the  third  is  announced^  bat  we  beiiere  has  not  yet  appeared.  Raak  has  also 
MUished  an  excellent  edition  of  this  Edda,  Stockholm,  1818,  m  8vo.,  from  five  MSS. 
b  alio  itai  tew  transktMl  into  I>aoisb»S>wied)sh,  and  Gernnut. 
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Ffbm  die  ii«iiierM»  points  of  ideiitity»  whicb  tiw  religioos  vfi^ 
tems  of  India  and  Persia  present  with  that  of  Giteece,  and  tbu  last 
wkk  that  of  Scamlinai^a*  many  men  of  high  eminence  in  literature 
and  philosophy  have  been  led  to  infer  an  original  comninnity  of 
religioos  faith  in  a  conHBon  eountry,  whence  die  dtferent  stems 
or  tribes  took  their  departure  in  di^rent  directioas*  The  resem- 
Maoce  between^tbe  Gtredan  and  Indian  systems  has  been  shown 
bj  Sir  W.  Jones,  jmd  other  distinguished  scholars ;  that  between 
tlw  Grecian  and  Scandinainan  religions  had  been  dready  pdnied 
ont  by  Sknle  Thorkcius,  Thorkelin,  and  others^  when  m  ^  year 
18 16,  the  Ro^ral  Sociel^  of  Sdenoe  of  Denmark  offered  its  gold 
medal  for  the  best  essay  on  the  following  suti^ect:-*^'  A  historico- 
critical  solution  of  the  connection  between  the  religion  of  the  CHd 
Northerns,  especially  the  Scandinanrinns,  and  that  of  the  Indo-Per^ 
sian  nattonsy  with  a  comparison  of  the  traditions,  language,  and 
neauments  of  this  national  fiiimily.''  The  prize  was  gained  hy 
the  two  first  books  of  the  work  now  under  consideration,  sent  in 
anonyaMnisly  by  its  author,  the  learned  Finn  Magnusen. 

We  may  Mfdiy  say,  that  until  of  late  years,  the  true  nature  of  an- 
eitot  relig^us  systems  was  never  dioroughly  understood.  Long 
was  it  betieved  that  the  heathen  religions  were  the  devices  of  evil* 
spirits,  to  procure  worship  for  themselves,  in  oppositUHi  to  the 
tnie  God  \  or  men  held  with  Eubemerus,  that  the  gods  of  the- 
nations  were  mere  deified  mortals.  But  the  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  books  of  India  has  put  a  final  end  to  these  fancies ;  for  in 
the  Indian  system  the  allegory  and  the  symbol  are  in  the  nnjority 
of  case»so  appareilt^  as  to  stnke  the  eye  of.  the  most  inattentive 
observen 

Respect  &>r  the  memory  of  their  Isthers^  it  may  have  been,  that 
prevented  die  Diabolical  system  gaining  ground  in  the  north. 
But  the  Euhemerian  theory  wis  introduced  by  the  first  Chris- 
tians, and  eagerly  adopted  by  Snorro,  and  by  the  author^  whoever 
he  was,  of  the  prose  Edda;  Odin,  Tfaor,  Freyr,  Niordr;  the 
srods  of  Scandinavia,  were  in  the  Ynglinga  Saga,  and  die  prose 
£dda»  described  as  mere  men»  who,,  on  account  of  their  magic 
artS|  and  the  important  benefits  they  conferred  on  mankind,  w«f«» 
after  their  deadi,  supposed  to.  preside  over  men  and  nations^ 
Every  mythic  tale  of  their  old  religion  was  interpreted  historically^ 
heaven  was  brought  down  to  earth,  all  vras  mortalized.  Whereas, 
if  there  be  a  position  true  in  the  history  of  mythology,  it  is  that 
the  deities  were  before  the  deified,  i.e.  the  powers  of  nature  were 
personified  long  before  men  dreamed  of  raising  their  fellow- 
mortals  to  heaven  and  worshipping  them.  Hercules,  that  is,  the 
sun-hero,  for  example,  annually  careered  along  the  Zodiac, ' 
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J  cm  his  nmkI  tlie  montten  iffao  mpoMd  In,  loi^ 
» ike  mm  of  Alcmene,  he  was  bora  id  Thebes. 

Out  of  Scandtaavia^  the  Germans  are  thejonljpeople  who  have 
paid  wumth  attralieD  to  the  Mythology  of  the  Noith.  Grater,  Von 
der  Hi^en,  Rtthst  Miger,  the  Girioiiiis,  Imm  wriHen  on  this  sub* 
y€t,  and  made  traoshitions  of  the  Eddas.  Stvhr  pnUished,  in 
iai7>iii  h»  Essays  on  NortheraABtioiiities,  a  sketch  of  his  systsm 
of*lbe  Scaiidki«vian  Theolofly)  a«d  Mone^  in  his  History  of  the 
Headiendomiof  Northern  Europe,  de¥otes  a  Uurge  poition  of  bis 
work  lo*  tbat  *sid»ject.  The  system  of  the  fcmner  is  almost  wholly 
mstapkysical,  and  that  of  the  latter  very  much  so,  as  we  shall  take 
occasion  to  show  as  we  advance.  i. 

The  antfaor  of  the  work  befoie  us  takes  a  different,  and^  in 
o«- jndgment,  a  much  more  conect  view  of  the  eufc^t.  He  we^ 
gspds  t^  Scandinavian  mythology  as  chiefly  physical;  a  mode  of 
ceMidoring  it,  which,  unqnestioBably,  more  than  any  other>  apr 
proumates  it  to  the  systems  with  wlueh  we.  are:  aeqaainted,  and 
with  which  it  is  his*  object  to  show  its  agnsement  and  common 

Jnreviotis  lo  entering  on  our  view  of  dM  system  of  oor.  author* 
itis  necessary  for  u»  to.  premise,  dmt  all  wha  have,  dkeoted  dmir 
attention  to  die  mibiect,  are  agreed  that  the  fofefathers.of  what*ia 
wiaally  called  the  Caucasian  or  Japhetian  race  of  man,  originally 
inhabited  Ae  range  of  Caucasus  and  Himalaya.  Mr.  Kiaproth's 
tbnory,  which  we  shall  not  now  stop  -to  discuss,  is,  that  at  the  time 
of  Noeli's  flood,  diflerent  portions  of  mankind  saved  themselves 
on  all  the  hif^  mountain  ranges  of  Ae earth,  and  thence  gradually 
descended  and  spread  over  the  plains.  The  Caucasian,  or,  as  he 
ilsmwiiinHii  11  it,  me  Indo-Germaidc  rafce,  therefore  entered  India 
on  the  north-west,  and  advanced*  conquering  the  dusky  tribes  who 
had,  by  tbe  aid  of  the  Ghauts  and  Malabar  mountains,  saved  them- 
sdbee  from  die  flood,  influencing  them  m<MraHy,  and  being  infl»- 
cnetd  by  them  physiodly.  This  fact  writers  conceiveio  be  proved 
ineentesldbly  by  the  difference  of  features  and  colour  that  dis- 
tkigoiahes  the  Brahmins,  Rajapoots  and  Banian^  from  the  Pariahs- 
and  even  ftom  die  Soodras.  The  case  of  the  Persians  was  simi- 
Iv,  and  the  northera  side  of  the  mountains  poured  down  the  an^- 
cestors  x>f  Gredis  and  Italians,  of  Goths  .and  .of  Slaves. 

light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  kirge  stature,  are  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  Gothic  race ;  and  it  is  said,  that  at  the  present  day, 
dme  is  to  be  found  in  vallies  of  the  mountains  north  of  India,  as 
y^rtunvisited  by  Europeans,  a  people  partaking  of  these  characterisr 
tics.  All  the  traditions  of  the  race  certainly  point  to  an  Asiatic  on* 
gin,  and'die  tale  of  the  expedition  of  Odin  and  bis  Aser,  flying  from 
die  dioces  of  the  Euxine,  before  the  victorious  arms  of  Rome,  is 
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of  the  old  tradition  ^  the  coniag  of  .d»GotlM  and  their  ifligiM 
to  -ibe  «oith  ffom  the  neigfaboinhood  of  Cauoaras.  Ai  the 
aaithcrn  traditioii  agnea  iprith  duiae  of  Penaa  wmd  Iiidia»  m^em^ 
tog  the  ONgiii  of  the  mtiom  from  CaMcaam,  aod  as  the  adfikiBg 
td&mtf  of  ^  lingua^  had  long  bees  raoc^Msad,  it  waa  of  ian 
pQi«8Boe  to  atoeitaia  if  iher^  was  the  aaane  agrosiaat  ui  Iha  adi- 
^os  dqgaBasx)f  Aose  aatiaiia^  aspeoialiy  as  authraHic  docua—Hi 
of  their  vaiioiislaidishsve  been  paaseraied.  The  Daaash  Rogfri 
fioeiety  of  Soieaee  tfaeacfora  profiosad  the  quesCioa,  and  Iht 
ipaesetttaaork  MiiistO|MHiiti(Mit  ml  proae  the  agraeoieat,aaMl  eaaa 
to  extend  it  to  that  of  all  the  systems  fcmoiw. 

Mr.  Magnusen  divides  his  wask  iota  three  books*  la  the  first 
hetieate  of  tk%  northern  theogony  and  tmrntoffomy^  the  oreatioQ 
of  nan,  &c. :  the  sefnmd  contains  thecosmoiogyy  or  isythio  asode 
4tfvie«ring1hetgorU:  the  thndciatiinnB  <fae  subject,  aiid  twatief 
di^  buaaa  spnl  and  ilaatate  after  death. 

Every  oosino|oi^*6peB(i  thewry  natme  of  Am  thing,  sets  oat 
widi  the  supposition  of  the  place  of  earth  and  the  visible  hea^mu 
fcsrvtiMf  botti  origMMdly  a  void,  or  oocnpied  by  imdjgrstad  nMtter. 
Olie  Vaius^,  or  Prophecy  of  the  VJ^l/^  in  the  Jidda,  tim  da* 
ocfibes  the  beginning  t 

"  This  was  Time's  origin. 
When  Nothing  was  5 
No  sand  nor  sea. 
No  oaol  billows. 
No  whoe  was  foand  Eailh 
Orfaigh  HaavcDi 

A  sv:ilUi«mg  t)M?9a|  (OummigapgaiH^)  ^«re  wnk 
BMt  ffp  gEow(b«*' 

But  Ions  before  £arth  was  formed,  existed  in  die  frigid  noHk, 
'lYiflheini,  l.  e.  the  Mist  or  Shadow-World,  in  the  midst  of  whidi  is 
the  well  Hvergelmer,  i.  e.  the  primitive  cauldron  or  abys8>  whenoe 
How  eleven  streimis,  distinguished  by  appropriate  appellations, 
«»ch  as  FtmbuUhul,  the  Hi^-sounding,  Svol,  the  Cold,  8cc. 

Another  world,  called  Muspelheim,  lay  in  the  opposite  south. 
This  world  is  hot  and  light,  so  bright  and  flaming,  that  none  bat 
its  own  inhabitants  can  exist  in  it.  Surtur  (die  Dark);]:  rules  over 
it,  and,  armed  with  his  flaming  sword,  dwells  on  its  frontier.    Ac- 

*  Tbc  Valas  were  the  northern  Sybils,  prophetesses  inspired  hy  the  Nomir  or  Des- 
tinies. The  Vbluapi  is  a  fragmentary  poem  of  venerable  antiquity.  It  treats  0/  tbe 
world  from  its  cctatioo,  till  ita  destmciion  and  renovation. 

t  Cap,  Danish  gab,  is  the  vulgar  Eoglisb  §ah*  It  it  akin  to  gap$,  and  nefrij  the 
same  as  gap. 

t  i.  e.  the  locomprehtnslble. 
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(to  Am  Viiaiie  wiH^  «l  dm  eiil  of  tiM  trwM,  owae  fortii, 
Mr  on  rad  MdMu*  tiie  gaiby  awl  deilroj  the  eartb  urilb  fire. 

Ttemofs  nf  HiftMdi,  4dllei  Uivagiuv  i^.  I>rippng  or  Cold 
Witer,  dmmcil  Ikeircawrie  lowiriBC^— g^^giy;  and  the  poi^ 
fl^Hftrutel  ov  %Ml§  liMier  vrfwA  ^lief  MUtmMil  baMen^  ttB^ 
heouBeite*  Wlm  the;  cMted  taita,  the  noitt  fftfkMfr  tbst  hiti^ 
offi*  ikma  bmamt  fimt,  or  botf-fipo«t»  «id  ^iied  itwiC  itf  hifBH  i» 
flMiMiig»>gaffa  Tfa*  (Mat  of  it  tkmtUy  tcmards*  tto  MfCh  wa9 
this  filled  with  heavy  masses  of  ice ;  and  rime,  fleeting  misty  uid* 
uMjmmi  mmsA  on  the  nrfkii.  But  tiM  sotinni  ii<le  of  Gin- 
"*"^*'fW  ^«^  ^^'  <^^  '>■«»  f'O"^  ^  spiftfks  tittt  flaw  into  iv 
from  Mo^pelbeimy  and  aU  thete  waa  wvm  sod  clear  as  the  «etiier4 

Whawtbe  faaat  of  lilvqpribem  had  readied  tke  iee,  it  begM  to 
mettaaddrip^  flanl  tbe  drops  took  life  from  thie  power  ot  the  beat, 
f  iMi  tbcm  sprang  a  kanum  formv  called  Ymer«  from  whom  are 
ihstusjgd  sai  tha^BiM<ninisr»  or  Ffort  ywrts  While  Ymer  lay 
m  deep  sliunriber,  there  caase ioith  from  iMider  his  left  arm^a  maa 
aadawanaa^  and  bis  one  foot  begat  wilb  the. od^r  a* saa,  who 
is  the  father  of  the  Frost-gianlsu  Tbia  being',  was  lioarisbed 
by  fsOT  sftreaaks  of  iiilk  that  flawed  from  lbe>  tidder  of  the  cow 
Aadambla^  whd  also  spfotmg  horn  the  meMag  ice.  The  cow 
sostained  herself  1^  Mclong  die  sail  roeks  of  di^  ice.  The  first 
dty  she  licked  diem  came  forth  die  Imir  of  a  man ;  die  second 
day  die  head;  the  diird  day  di&wkoie  bamao  form.  This  being 
was-cidled  Bur^/  and  waadw  falfaef  of  Bor^  who  married  Bestla, 
a  daughter  of  d^  giaat  BoMMym,  bf  wiiom  he  had  three  sons^- 
OdxB,  Yili  ami  Ve. 

Tbe  soMB  of  Bar  now  slew  Ynmr,  from  whose  body  ran  so  mmclr 
blood  as  drowned  all  the  giant*Taee  sate  Bergelmer,  (tbe  Aacient 
<rf  the  Monntainy)  whoy  wrtk  bis  wife,  eseapNl  in  a  kind  of  boat, 
and  from  tfaeas  dcscsadtod  tbe  aew  gisail-race. 

The  three  gods  now  leak  Yaser's  bedyy  dragged  it  into  Jtba 
middle  of  Giaaungaigapi  atod  oot  of  it  farCMd  tbe  worldt* 

"  From  Ymer's  flesh 
Was  tbe  earth*  formed  > 
llie  sea  of  his  blood, 
^he  hilfs  t)f  his  bones, 
PlsiMofbirbi^, 
Heaven  6l  bis>  skuH^ 
IVom  bio  eyebrows 
Framed  the  blithe  gods 
Midgard,  £or  the  sons  of  men^ 
But  from  his  brain  ^   t 

Were  the  melancholy 
Cloods  all  created.*'— Ormmw-w^,  st.  40* 
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,  TbebMv^  wM  set  upon  four  pilkrt,  nndereadi  of  whadtwat 
placed  a^dwarf  *  These  dwarfe  are  celted  Eaal,  West,  Nodk  wmi 
South,  The  gods .  theo  took  the  red-hot  flakes  that  were  tfanyvm 
o4it  from  Muspelheim  and  wandered  at  noidoHi  tfaffOHgb  the 
abyas ;  and  th^  set  thmn  m  Jbeaven,  both  above  and  bdov»  to 
give  light  to  heaven  and  earth.  They  dso  placed  aU  the  kaai- 
«oiia  bodies,  some  in  the  heaven,  some  beneath  it,  and  appointed 
th^  course;  according  to  wfaioh  days,  weeks  and  yean  are 
numbered. 

The  earth  was  formed  horizontal  and  circular;  Midgvdoo- 
cupied  the  centre :  around  it  ran  ^the  ocean  of  Ymer's  Mood,  fae-^ 
yond  which  lay  Utgard,  composed  of  lofty  inaooessible  moun* 
taiqs,  the  abode  of  the  giants :  a  paling  nrnde  from  the  brows  of 
Yfner  defended  mankind,  the  dwellers. of  Mid^pwd,  from  their 
irruptions.  From  heaven  to  earth  led  the  bii^  Bifriist,  (die 
Shaking  .Way  or  StKam,)  called  also  the  Raasfaow. .  It  is  fomed 
with  much  art;  b  exceedingly  stiioi^;  is  conipoaed  of  three 
colours,  of  which  the  red,  in  die  middle,  is  flaming  fire,  and  baia 
the  ascent  of  the  giants  to  heaven. 

Over  Midgard  the  gods  now  made  for  themsebes  a  fortifiei 
abode,  called  As|^rd,  inhabited  b^  the  gods  and  their  rnee,  called 
Aser.  In  the  middle  of  Aagard  is  a  place  named  UaviiHr  (Ida's 
Plain);t  on  it  they  built  a  great  temple,  wherein  are  twelve  seats 
besides  that  of  Odin.  Within  and  without,  it  is  as  if  covered  with 
pure  gold.  There  is  here  a  hall  or  abode  named  Gkdsheim,  ano- 
ther named  Vingolf,  and  many  pdiers,  ainong  whidi  is  Valhall. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  cosinogonical  ideas  of  the  ancient  Scan* 
dinaviansr  and  at  flrat  view  they  must,  to  the  generality  of  readers, 
vi^ear  the  appearance  of  folly  and  absurdity.  But  in  inquiries  of 
this  kind  there  is  a  principle  which  we  should  never  levie  out  of 
sight,  to  wit,  that  the  more  absurd  a  m^ythos  appean,  die  more 
certain  we  may  be  of  its  containing  an  important  meaning— Ae 
thicker  and  more  grotesquely  shaped  the  shell  ike  soun^  die. 
kernel*  The  sages  who  devised  religious  systems  acted  not  at 
random,  they  meditated  deeply,  they  saw  far  into  nature;  their 
myth]  were  framed  not  tike  childrens'  tales,  merely  to  excite  sur* 
prise  and  nothing  more,  they  clothed  truth  in  flgure  and  symbol 
to  stimulate  curiosity,  and,  perhaps,  to  extend  their  own  power 
and  influence  by  setting  fordi  riddles  which  they  alone  could  solve. 
In  fact,  so  great  is  the  depth  of  physical  knowledge  contained  ia. 

*  There  it  tome  diificidty  fai  this,  •§  we  thall  tee  Chat  the  creetiMi  of  the  DwarfiidM 
not  take  place  till  loog  after. 

t  Our  author  thinkt  the  name  and  idea  of  Ida  were  common  to  the  Greciao  and 
Scaodinavitn  tyttems,  and  that  aAer  the  osual  mode  of  bringing  hearen  to  earth,  the 
Ida*  of  Phr^gia  and  Crete  were  to  dcnomtnated. 
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mmif  oS^lht  mjAi  of  andcst  rdtgioot,  :d»l<  aot  ftrCe^  |Jn{MO* 
flmnhmse,  not  wkhout  reiMOB»  hi^  recourae  to  tbe  suppositioii 
of  an  waemA,  pethtfB  ABte-dilumB,  people^  poesessed  of  knom* 
kdgeaqoal  or  superior  to  any  dwt  we  haveattacoed  to,  fragmiiBii 
of  wham  are  to  befoond  in  tbeayatems  of  ibe  varions  tribes  de* 
sooaded  from  that  origuml  natimi* 

Tbe  ijstem  we  ba?e  jnst  aketobed  is  what  majr  be  called. die 
Ynenm  or  animd^syatem.  We  shall  shortly  meet  aaotfaer,  which 
we  shaU  designate  the  Yggdnudl,  or  vegetable-syston.  Mr.  Mag- 
ansen  thinks  that  diese  systems,  though  Uendefl  in  the  Eddas, 
weie  lonnerly  distinct,  and  held  by  opposing  sects. 

In  tfie  Ymeiian  system  the  doctrine  of  Creation,  in  what  is  pei^ 
haps  il»  only  inteiUj^ble  sense,  is  asserted ;  for  we  believe  ike  human 
noMl  to  be.utterly.mcapable  of  concetring  infinite  vaouity.  FVom 
tbe  verj  stmctnie  of  oar  inind  and  its  organs,  fatigue  alone  will 
oUige  us  to  stop  in  our  efforts  after  die  conception  of  it,  and  to  sup- 
pose a  material  boundary  to  oar  largest  idea  of  void  space*  With 
tUs,  every  cosmogonical  system  we  know  of  agrees^  1he:Mosaic  as 
fidly  as  any  other,  for  it  evidently  supposes  the  Heaven  of  Heavens, 
theabode  of  Jekovah  Elohim  and  his  angels,  to  have  existed  before. 
'^  In  the  beginau^  God^fADS  (m^o-i,  Sept.)  the  heaven  and  tho 
eartb"  out  of  the  pre-existing  mass  of  vvatens.  '^E^  ubniK  tA  wwrret 
is  tbe  fnndamental  maxim  of  old  Ghrecian  philosophy;  and  in  the 
Laws  of  the  Indian  Menu  we  read,  **  The  Spirit  of  God  hovered, 
ia  tbe  beginning  of  the  Creation,  over  the  water.*'  In  the  Bible, 
God  is  represented  as  Light,  dwelling  jn  unapproachable  light, 
vibam  no  man  can  see  and  live.  In  the  Vedas,  **  6od(Bralmi)  is 
the  great  incomparable  Light,  which  etilighteneUi^all,  c^beereth  all, 
whence  all  proceeds,  to  which  all  returns,  and  which*  alone  can 
iHamine  our  ideas."-^'^  Behold,"  cries  our  author,  **  the  whole 
UUical  doctrine!"  The  sacred  books  of  the  Persians  teach  a  not 
dissimilar  system. .  The  great  originid  being  Zeruane  Akhrene  (by 
BOOM  rendered  Uncreateid  Time — bv  others.  Intellectual  Light 
aad  Fire*Being  in  the  Highest  Heaven)  gave  existence  to 
Ormnzd,  who  formed  the  leavens  of  light,  the  earjth  of  water. 
Mr.  Magnusen  successively  examines  all  known  cosmogonies, 
and  evei^  where  discerns  primitive  light  and  fire,  the  abode  of  a 
Being  widiout  beginning,  corresponding  with  the  Eddaic  Surtur, 
and  a  formation  of  the  visible  heaven  and  earth  from  water  acted 
■pon  by  fire. 

Most  cosmogonies  assume  Generation  as  the  productive  prin- 
ciple; hence  Ouranos,  Chronos  and  the  Titans  of  Grecian  my- 
thology; hence  the  countless  myriads  of  deities  that  people  the 
Hindoo  heavens.  .  Whether  this  principle  arose  from,  or  gave  birt,h 
to  Personification,  we  cannot  say  positively.    Its  accordance  with 
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ttegcMrtloMlM of  Mtvmis apMtvat ; AdVkmAmdpm mhC, 
lioimer,  lMf«  been  aiMgnod  to  the  pmntm  tfo^^  Im^bmk 
WM  a  nMtter  of  eoiDnoB  otocvfttkiii^  ifl  aH  cintilnest  th^ 
aiRl  tliflM  depoailtd  hj  wattr^  ivfaan  acted  upon  by  iIm  aohn-  beik, 
bnottght  fottb  anmab  m  aboddhnoe^it  waawMral  for  tbe  firamen 
of  S^dinavian  mythology  to  ragard  ifae  procki^of  die  canbiat* 
tion  of  the  i|iieoa8  emanations  from  Mmpelfaeim  wkb  the  waleiB, 
ice  aad  floatmg  OMtler  of  the  filmgarof  NiflbaM  mmmmAmal, 
This  is  in  perfect  aooofdanee  wth  an  Orphic  system  pimataied 
by  Athenagofias^  whieh  says  that  ''  water  was  the  enpa  ol  sH 
things;  from  the  water  arose  mud,  and  from  it  a  mumitu  wilh 
three  heads  (of  a  god,  a  lioB  and  aA  oi),  who  prodnced  an  egg, 
the  upper  half  of  whidi  ibmed  the  heaweB,  the  lower  pait  the 
eafth^^'  It  dien  narrates  the  origin  of  giants  and  Titans,  the 
whole  in  close  accordance  with  the  Eddaic  doctrine. 

Ymer  being  a  solitary  being  is  andragynona*  We  have  aata 
how  the  giants  sprang  from  him.  He  is  &  pereoasfication  of  the 
primitive  undigested  chaotic  matter — wild,  tnrbalent»  immenss; 
be  and  his  progeny,  the  Rimtbnrser,  wallow  in  Oinnttnga-gap. 
•  The  idea  of  representrng  the  worid  as  an  aaiaud  is  wnks^ 
spread;  we  need  only  mention  the  /Btoap^Tcorjuio^  aad  f^wfttuffps^ 
<rf  die  Greeks.  The  author  of  the  prose  Edda  sought  than  to 
explain  its  origin. 

**  Men,"  says  be,  **  reflected  and  wondered  whence  it  came  that  flie 
earth,  beasts  and  birds,  had,  in  soaie  sort,  the  same  properties,  and  yet 
were  in  a  certain  nieasare  unlike.  It  is  a  property  of  tbe  eaith  that 
men  dag  on  loffy  moontains  sad  these  spraag  up  water,  so  that  tbef 
needed  not  to  seek  it  kmger  there  than  in  the  deep  dales.  So  is  it 
with  beasts  and  birds  \  the  blood  is  equally  near  in  tbe  head  and  in  tbe 
feet.  So  is  it  also  another  quality  of  tbe  earth,  that  there  grow  upon 
it  every  year  grass  aad  flowers,  and  in  the  same  year  all  falls  and  rots. 
So  bair  and  feathers  erow  on  beasts  and  birds,  and  fall  off  every  year. 
It  is  a  third  quality  of  the  earth,  that  when  it  is  opened  and  dn^,  (here 
grows  grass  on  tbe  mentd  which  is  outward.  Hms  and  rocks  they  ex- 
plained as  animals*  teeth  and  bones.  Hence  they  fathered  that  ibe 
earth  was  net  dead,  but  after  a  ceitain  manner  had  m." 

With  the  notions  of  Macrocosm  and  Microcosm,  we  must  jotn 
that  of  the  Soul  of  Ae  Woifd. 

'*  Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 
Tefrasqne,  tractnsque  maris,  coelumqne  profhndam ; 
Hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  ferarunr, 
Qaemqne  srof  tenues  naseentem  aicetseie  ▼Has.'* 
and  when  we  farther  consider  that  the  vi^Hc  heavefn  is  vertical  to 
the  earth,  and  man  the  only  animaf  whose  head  is  so  placed  with 
respect  to  the  body,  we  shall  see  how  natural  it  Was  to  represent 
the  world  at  its  first  origin  in  a  human  form. 
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«ad  k»  brood  of  lUiiithurMr,  la^  in.€^iimunB»-ga^ 
d  by  the  n3k  tbat  fl«wed  from  the  prinittve  miHidaiio 
mm  Aodmnbla*  Tbis  oo^  our  Mtlfaor  coecetres  to  repretcst 
the  atmosphepe,*  whence  the  denser  mass  of  chaotic  .matter* 
€r  Yttcr,  drew,  as  it  were,  noinrisfaraeHt*  She  fed  on  the  salt 
fipoMor  aea,  which  as  she  consumed^  Bur&  gradually  emerged  to 


Oa  occasion,  of  the  cow  AudumUa,  Mr.  Magnusen  reminds  us 
of  the  copper  ox  of  the  Cimbrt,  on  wbidi  they  swore  in  Italy; 
^ihe  «hanot  of  Hertha,  of  dieold  Germans,  drawn  by  caws;  of 
At  lo  of  the  Greeks,. the  golden  calves  of  the  chfldren  of  Ismel; 
the  Abudad  of  the  Persians,  the  synribol  of  tfie  earth,  which  Jem- 
Aeed(die  Sun)  jnerceswith  his  da^r.<(rays);  and  of  the  hi^ 
Ttverenoa  for  the  cow  among  the  HinifaxM.  The  following  pas* 
tage,  in  which  onr  author  seeks  to  account  for  the  cow  beiiig  ee^ 
iaded  as  a  cosmic  emUem,  is,  \^  think,  just  and  rational* 

'^  It  IS  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  first  men  selected  the  ox,  tlie 
most  useful  iMid  most  widely  spread  animal  tbat  they  were  acqaainCed 
with,  for  a  cosmic  symbol  in  varioas  forms.  The  cow  was,  perhaps, 
MokoMl's  fint  anrse,  and  the  ddest  nations  (especially  the  Indians  and 
Egyptians)  regarded  her  in  cooseqaeaoe  with  leligious'  revenmee,  and 
ftlbrt  her  the  mother^  Sec,  of  mankind.  When  men  afterwards  raised 
poetic  considerations  on  the  cosmogony,  they  eleyated  a  mythic  cow  to 
the  place  of  the  mother  or  nurse  of  the  earth.  Our  Audumbia  belongs  to 
this  class.  Moreover,  when  they  first  called  the  cow  mother,  the  bull 
ia%ht  (as  in  India)  have  been  named  father.  By  the  propagation  of  bis 
race,  and  afterwards  by  drawing  the  plough,  be  might  be  said  to  rear  or 
mrse  mankind.  In  a  higher  cosmic  sense  men  caUed  Heaven  AH- 
Fiidier,  and  the  bull  became  its  symbol,  as  the  cow  was  tbat  of  the 
Earth  as  All-Mother.  The  bull  also  soon  became  the  consteHatien  in 
the  aodiacy  which  we  still  call  the  BulL  To  many  countries  it  brings 
the  lovely  spring,  when  the  sun  in  the  circle  of  the  year  once  more  ver 
gains  his  glorious  power.  Thus  ^e  bull  came  to  signify  in  a  symboUc 
Banner  the  spring  and  the  sun  3  and  the  cow  naturally  the  moon,  &c. 
Ibe  use  of  literal  writing  has  long  accustomed  us  to  reject  hierogtypbics, 
and  we  are  too  enlightened  any  longer  to  worship  Audumbia  or  Apis  ; 
bat  we  are  not  therd^y  justified  in  despising  and  scorning  the  infantine 
conceptkms  of  our  forefathers,  the  development  of  which  may  still  inte- 
rest antiquaries  and  mental  philosophers.** 

Buri  and  his  son  Bbr,  Mr.  Magnusen  regards  as  personifica- 
tiona  of  the  gradual  transition  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  a 
liquid  to  a  solid  form.  He  conceives  these  terms  to  be  closely 
related  to  the  Persian  Borz  or  Alborz^  (a  name  of  Caucasus,)  the 

*  This  idea  is  controrerted  by  Mone,  as  he  savs  the  sea  did  not  exist  till  after  Yroer's 
4ntb.  The  ocean  cMliunly  dlld  not  appear  tilf  after  that  event,  bat  there  was  the' sea 
•r  hhff,  fmMd  \y  tW  £fiva§|r,  ia  Gimuingft^p. 
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Ofecnm  Boreas,  and  others.  We  shdl  at  preseni  jkttf  over  diif 
notion,  with  which  we  do  not  agree,  to  proceed  to  die  tnore  im* 
portant  consideration  of  the  sons  of  JBor,  die  ScandinafiaHi 
Trinity. 

Scarcely  any  mythology  is  to  be  found  without  a  Trinity.  In 
the  northern  one  we  meet  six.  The  cosmogonic  Trinity  of  the 
prose  Edda  is  Odin,  Vili  and  Ve ;  that  of  the  Vbluspd,  Odb, 
Hae^r  and  Lodur;  in. other  mydii,  Odin,  Haenir  and  Loke;  at 
the  beginning  of  the  prose  Edda,  Har,  YaAihar  and  Thridie  in- 
struct Gylfe.  The  Scandinavians  swore  by  the  Ahnighty  As 
(Odin  or  Thor),  Freyr  (die  Sun),  and  Njord  (die  Sea-god):  die 
Nomir  or  Desdnies  were  three. 

Odin,  Mr.  Ma^nusen,  we  think  jusdy,  regards  as  cognate  widi 
6r.  irfAo^;  Sanscrit,  Atma;  Germ.  Athem,  Odem,  Air  or  Breath, 
(be  might  have  observed  that  the  Danish  Aand,  pronounced 
Ondy  is  possibly  a  transposition  of  Odin;)  and  he  derives  Odin, 
A.  S.  Wodin,  from  the  old  verb  Vada;  Germ.  Waten ;  Eng.  Wade; 
Lat.  Vado,  &c.  to  go  through,  pervade,  8cc.  He  therefore  holds 
Odin  to  be  the  air,  breath,  soul  of  the  world. 

Vili,  Mr.  Magnnsen  regards  as  akin  to  Voluntas,  Voluptas, 
Will,  8Cc.  He  interprets  it  the  **  Gladdening,^'  and  understands  by 
it  Light.  Ve,  related  to  Vesta,  is,  actordmg  to  him.  Fire,  per- 
haps elemental  fire  in  general.  If  we  understand  our  author  righti 
he  takes  Buri  to  signify  the  lofty  tops  of  Caucasus,  (Alborz,)  and 
consequently  Odin,  Vil^,  and  Ve,  must  be  descended  from  Ymer. 
Indeed,  it  is  evident  he  must  do  so,  in  consistency  with  his  sys* 
tern,  as  he  compares  Odin  with  the  Grecian  Zeus,  who  dethroned 
his  father,  and  whose  grandfather  had  been  mutilated.  Now, 
to  us  it  is  clear,  that  as  Bur^  was  licked  by  Audumbla  from 
ice-masses,  on  which  the  heat  of  Muspelheim  had  not  acted,  the 
northern  cosmpgonists  designed  to  represent  him  and  his  progaiy 
as  totally  distinct  from  Ymer  and  his  giant-brood,  and  as  of  a 
superior  nature;  he  is  expressly  ciJled  a  man; — he  was  produced 
by  the  action  of  an  animal,  Ymer  by  that  of  an  element:  his  chil- 
dren are  gods,  but  mundane  gods,  bom  of  the  daughter  of  a^ant, 
and  therefore  inferior  to  the  sons  of  Muspelheim,  or  to  the  Light- 
Alfs.  Odin  and  his  brothers  seem  to  answer  to  Ormuzd  and 
the  Amshaspands  of  Persian  theology;  like  them  they  are  at  war 
with  the  pnnciples  of  darkness  and  evil,  and  their  efforts  are 
directed  towards  the  production  of  order  and  harmony.  '  Hence 
their  first  act  is  to  slay  Ymer,  to  destroy  or  exterminate  his 
brood,  and  to  form  the  visible  heaven  and  earth. 

That  Mr.  Magnusen  is  right  in  his  interpretation  of  the  word 
Odin  we  have  no  doubt.  He  may  also  be  right  in  regardiog 
him  as  the  directing  ruling  energy,  the  spirit  that  pervades  the 
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woiM;  bol  even  in  this  case,  we  should  always  recollect,  that 
like  the  Anioia  Mundi  o^  the  Platonists,  he  is  purely  a  mun- 
dane god ;  his  sphere  of  action  extends  not  beyond  the  visible 
worid,  with  it  he  begins,  with  it  he  ends.*  Superior  to  him  and  to^ 
all  his  lioe,  b  the  awful>  the  incomprehensible,  the  flame-envi- 
reoed  Surtur,  who,  like  the  Brahm  of  India,  dwells  apart  and 
unvforshipped,  committing  the  direction  of  the  created  world  to 
ioferior  temporal  deities.  He,  at  the  end,  will  come  forth  and 
Hiake  war  on  the  old  and  decaying  world  and  its  gods,  reduce  it 
to  vhesy  and  cause  a  new  and  better  order  to  spring  from  the. 
nuQs. 

We  are  also  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  author!s  interpretation 
of  Ve,  evidently  the  same  with  the  liodur  of  the  Volusp6,  whose 
naoie  if  akin  to  many  words  denoting  flame*    The  interpretation 
of  Vili  does  not  equally  content  us,  but  it  is  the  best  we  know  of, . 
and  is  probably  correct. 

It  is  a  favourite  theory  of  our  author  and  of  other  northern 
mjtbologists,  that  Odin  and  Buddha  are  the  same  person  or 
rather  personification.  This  theory  has  been  combated  with 
v^;our,  and  in  our  opinion  successfully,  by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Klap- 
roSby  and  others.  If  our  author's  theory  be  correct,  Buddhaism 
nnst  be,  as  he  in  fact  says  i^  is,  almost  the  most  ancient  system 
in  the  world,  whereas  Mr.  Klaproth  thus  expresses  himself  on  this 
subject: — 

'^  When  we  reflect  that  according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
Hiadoos,  Tibetian8>  and  Chinese,  the  doctrine  of  this  foander  oi  a  relU 
gioQ  first  began  to  spread  itself  north  of  India  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  our 
era,  and  at  a  later  period  in  Inner  Asia  and  Tibet,  the  Odin-Buddha 
teory  must  fall  of  itself.  Farther,  there  is  not  the  slightest  resemblance 
between  the  worship  of  Buddha  and  that  of  Odin,  which  may  be  dis- 
cerned at  the  first  glance  at  the  descriptions  given  by  Pallas,  and  by  me 
(io  the  firit  volume  of  my  Journey  to  Caucasus.)  The  cause  of  the  reli- 
gioQ  of  Buddha  gaining  entrance  among  the  rude  Tibetians  and  other 
a^kms  of  Central  Asia  was,  that  it  came  from  a  civilized  country  like 
ladia,  and  won  their  minds  by  the  solemnity  of  its  cerefaonies.  Were  it 
6ke  Ike  rude  religion  of  Odin  it  would  with  difficulty  have  made  its  way 
lOKM^  barbarians,  &c.  &c.**f 

Mr.  Magnusen  replies,  perhaps  more  speciously  than  solidly, 

*  We  thitik  Mr.  Magnaieii  tries  too  much  te  exalt  Odin.  In  our  opinion  he  if 
mn^  •  penonificntion  of  tlie  air. 

t  u  Mr.  Kbprotb'f  description  is  intended  to  be  confined  to  tbe'Odinian  Sect,  we 
•in  not  dissent  From'  him ;  if  be  extends  it  to  the  primitive  religion  of  the  North,  we 
■nst  beg  leave  to  diiier  with  bioi.  Of  Boddhaisro  be  speaks  in  high  terois,  when  be 
•■ja,  aaa  mp  Wfie^^*  with  truth,  that  **  nejit  to  the  Chrisiisn,  no  relision  has  contributed 
■oce  to  cnooble  the  human  race  than  the  Buddha  religion."  Ma^  we  not  lay  it 
down  at  a  tolerably  general  rule,  that  when  in  any  country  two  religions  are  found  co- 
--'-^-  -,  the  one  oomplezy  the  other  simple,  the  latter  U  a  reformation  of' the  former? 
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hj  ttiksBf  ivW  would.  bdk>UiDg  ihe  deeds  of  ffeleooe  »d  mM» 
cnieltj  perpetrated  by  die  Spaniards  in  die  New  WoHd  m  & 
name  of  Christ,  believe  their  religion  to  have  been  derived  from 
die  pages  of  the  peace-breathing  Gospel?  His  case  is  stroi^ 
vrben  he  undertakes  to  show,  thit  ferocity  and  the  appetite  for 
blood  were  not  the  leading  diaracters  of  the  ancient  Scandinsnaa 
&ith. 

Yoier  being  slain»  and  die  eardi  fonn^  of  hia  body»  the  first 
animated  beings  that  appeared  on  it  wene  the  Duei^ar  or  Dwarfs. 
These,  the  prose  Edda  informs  usj  took  life  like  magyols  ia 
Ymer*s  body.     The  Volusp&  says, 

"  Then  went  the  Gods 
To  their  rused-ap  seats, 
Thehigh  and  holy 
Then  oonanltedt 
Who  'twas  should 
•  '  Form  the  Dwarfs, 

From  the  sea-giaat's  blood. 
And  blue  bones. 
Then  Modsogner  is 
The  cbiefest  become 
Of  all  the  Dwarft, 
But  Dmin  the  second: 
Many  they  made 
To  man  like 
Dwarfs  on  the  «arth." 

These  Dwarfs  are  the  personifications  of  natural  powers  dweOisg 
beneaUi  the  surface  of  the  earth,  preparing  metals  and  precioas 
stones.  They  form  a  large  portion  of  the  popular  creed  of  Scan* 
duaavia  at  the  present  day.  W-e  har(Uy  need  to  add  that  they  ace 
the  ecigia  of  our  foisies. 

The  eardi  was  now  ready  for  the  reception  of  man,  (die  Eddss 
give  DO  account  of  the  origin  of  plants  and  the  inferior  aninak.) 

''  Then/*  says  the  prose  Edda,  "  the  sons  of  Bor  (Odin,  VH^,  and  Ve,) 
went  down  to  the  sea-short,  found  two  trees,  took  them,  and  fiormdl 
thereof  men.  The  first  gave  them  breath  and  life  j  the  second,  under- 
standing and  motion  i  the  third  gave  them  a  fair  visage,  (rather  beaaty 
of  form,)  speech,  hearing,  and  sight.  The  man  they  called  Ash  snd  the 
woman  JSmla ;  from  them  are  descended  the  human  race,  who  were  as- 
signed their  abode  in  Midgard.** 

The  meaning  of  this  mythos  according  to  our  author's  hypo- 
thesis^ evidendy  is,  that  the  elements  (air,  hght,  fire,)  acting  on  die 
vegetable  substances,  gradually  trausfomwd  them  to  antmaled 
beinjgs ;  and  there  is  a  beautiflil  progression  of  idteas  in  thus  as- 
signmg  a  vegetable  origin  to  the  humaa  race.    The  Ymeriau 
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i»  »|^  ot  all  QUI-  author's  9£Ebtt3  to  tb^  contrary,  U  in 
ifibliMi  to  ^  created  worlds  plaiuly  a  system  of  aagt^ialisiiiy  and 
it  U  Bol  impossible  tl^at  the  Gotliic  sages  may  have  h^d  a  theory 
of  4>«  gradn?!  refinement  and  spiritualuation  of  matter^  not  dis^ 
sip^ls^  tp  t(^  materialism  of  Milton«  so  finely  ^^preAsed  in  these 
vB«ps;— 

'^  Q!  Adaoij  one  Almighty  i9>  £rom  wham 

AH  tbingw  psooird*  aad  B|»  to  him  retvnv 

U  nrt  dfprav^  fwfflpi  good,  created  aU 

$4ch  to  perfection  $  one  first  mauer  all 

Endq^  with  yarious  forms,  various  degrees. 

Of  substance,  and  of  things  that  live,  of  life. 

But  more  refined,  more  spirituous  and  pure^ 

As  nearer  to  him  placed  or  nearer  tending, 

£ach  hi  their  several  active  spheres  assigned. 

Till  bodf  np  to  spiHi  work^  in  boondft 

Ptojportfontil  tp  taeb  kind.     So  fkoin  the  root 

finrmp  ligihler  the  grten  Btalk>  froai  thence  tbe  karea 

Mosoe  aery»  hist  the  bright  eoaniiniBaite  flower 

Spifilt  e<ioroDf  br^besi  flowers  and  their  fruity 

llai^*s  iHivrithmeatf  by  gvadnal  scale  sublimed 

To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal. 

To  inteUee^Hat,  g(ve  bolh  li£b  and  sense 

Pancy  and  nnderstanding  ^  vHience  the  sonl 

Keason  reoems,  and  reason  is  ber  behag.^ 

I  Tbe  vegetabi^  <)rigin  P^  m^pkind  was  m^  peculiar  to  the 
Godis.  In  the  Works  Mid  Daya  of  Hesiiodui  we  vead  that  Zeus 
formed  die  Thicdl  or  Braae«i  race  of  niea  feott  ash  Irees;  the  Per- 
liaii  Bnndehesh  says,  that  when  the  cosmic  ox  Abudad  died,  a 
biunan  form,  namea  Kayomart  rose,  from  his  right  fore-rleg.  Thia^ 
Biythic  being  met,  after  thirty  years,  a  violent  death,  having  had 
DO  belpmslte,  and  consequently  no  offspring;  yet  ftom  his  re-' 
inaios,  purified  by  the  sun,  there  apmng  up,  fbrty  years  after- 
wards, a  Ribas  tree  with  fifteen  bpanches.  Of  this  tree  Ormuzd 
formed  the  first  man  and  woman,  and  gave  each  a  soul,  which 
had  previously  existed.  The  Hindoos  call  their  Pipala  (Ficua 
lodicus)  Ashaya  Vata,  (pe^hapdj,  says  Mr.  Magnusen,  our  Ask 
Vjdur, — Vidur  in  the  old  hngiJiage  signifying  tree,)  and  they  say 
that  all  mankind  sprang  from  it.  A  passage  from  the  Vedas, 
qnofted  here  by  our  author,  fj^^,  perhaps,  the  true  oriein  of  the 
hypothesis  of  the  vegetable  descent  of  our  race.  **  Alan,''  says 
^  Veda^  "  is  like  unto  a  high  tree^  the  hair  is  bis  leaves^  the  skin 
his  b^T]f.,  thp  blopd  his  sap,  the  bones  the  hard  knots,  &<*•" 

fivecy  ceiigiQua  ayslem  coatams  its  golden  age,  a  stato  of  ioao^ 
ccaee,  peace,  and  bappiDese,  consequent  on  creation ;  when  the 
worU  in  youthful  freshness,  vigour,  and  beauty,  poured  forth  in 
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abundance  th^  meahs  of  enioyment;  when  the  celestial  bodies 
shone  with  mild  radiance,  the  air  was  balmy  and  cool,  tempest 
and  storm  never  disfigured  the  face  of  external  nature,  passion 
never  agitated  the  soul  of  man.  Were  we  to  seek  the  origin  of  this 
idea  in  the  human  mind  alone,  we  might  say,  diat  in  manhood 
and  old  age  we  look  back  with  fond  regret  to  the  healthy  and' 
happy  days  of  childhood,  wfaen^  but  arrived  in  the  w6r)d;  eveiy 
thing  was  new  to  us,  every  thing  was  beauttful;  when  without  an^ 
exertioAS  of  our  own  all  our  wants  were  supplied,  oatare,  as  it 
were,  spontaneously  providing  for  her  children ;  when  pain  was  lo 
quickly  succeeded  by  pleasure  as  to  be  almost  inappreciable; 
when  each  day  closed  in  dreams  of  the  anticipated  happiness  of 
the  next.  The  transference  of  these  ideas  from  the  microcosm  to 
the  macrocosm  was  easy  and  natural, — the  life  of  man  was  soon 
compared  to  the  course  of  the  year;  the  race,  like  the  individual, 
was  supposed  to  paas  through  the  four  periods  of  childhood, 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  a^e,  and  on  its  infant  innocent  state, 
eternal  spring  to  have  shed  its  choicest  blessings.  How  beauti- 
fully is  the  common  sentiment  respecting  the  gradual  deteriora- 
tion of  the  worid,  expressed  by  Rome's  philosophic  poet ! 

''  Jamque  caput  qoassaas  gmndis  sutpirat  arator, 
Crebrius  mca69im  magnum  eecidisse  laborem, 
Et  cum  tempera  ternporibus  pnBj&eotia  oonfert 
Prsteritis,  laudat  fortunes  sspe  parentis : 
Et  crepat,  antiquum  geons  ut  Dictate  repletum 
Perfaciie  angus^s  tokrarit  finibus  svnm. 
Cum  minor  asset  agri  multo  modus  ante  viriltm.*' 

The  golden  ase  of  Scandinavian  mythology  commences  with 
the  gods.  The  Volusp^  having  described  how  the  gods  regulated 
the  course  of  the  sun,  moon,  sUrs,  and  time^  proceeds  :* 

"The  Asermct 
On  Ida's  plain. 
An  altar-circle  and  temple 
Upraised  tbey  high ; 
Forges  tbey  built. 
Noble  metals  wrought. 
Powers  tfiey  proved. 
All  tbey  tried. 
Tongs  and  ingenious 
Tools  they  formed. 

*  In  our  extracts  from  the  Vblii8p&  we  adhere  to  our  author's  translation,  thongb  K 
does  net  alwajs  gire  the  sense  that  we  might  perhaps  deduce  from  the  Icelandic  teits 
that  we  bare  seen.  But  as  Mr.  Magnusen's  reasoning  depends,  in  sooie  measurSi  on 
what  tie  conceives  to  be  tlie  true  sense  of  the  passages  be  quotes  we  do  not  think  our* 
^Ues  jostified  in  departing  from  his  version. 
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Tl^  played  at  taUtt 
lo  the  palaoe  so  glad, 
Nought  wanted 
They  of  gold. 
Until  there  came  three 
Thurs^- maidens 
Veiy  mighty,  from 
Gianfs-worid." 

Then  follaws  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  Dwarfs  and 
of  Man,  and  after  a  short  episode  about  Yggdrasil  and  the  three 
great  Nomir,  come  these  strophes: — 

^*  The  alaugbter  remembers 
She,  the  first  in  the  world. 
When  they  Gullveig^ 
Bored  through  with  spears. 
And  in  the  High-One*s  haJl 
Her  did  burn ; 
Three  times  burned  they 
The  three-times-bom 
Often,  unseldom  (u  e*  orer  again) ; 
Yet  she  still  liveth. 

Heid^  her  they  called, 
To  wboso's  house  she  came, 
The  well*spaeing  woman : 
Wolves  themselves  she  tamed. 
Seid-arts  she  knew, 
With  them  speedily 
Still  she  delighted 
Bad  people. 

Then  went  all  the  Powers 
To  their  upraised  seats. 
High  holy  Gods 
Consulteci  thereon  -, 
Whether  the  Aser  should 
Punish  the  crime. 
Or  the  Gods  all 
Fines  exact. 

Odin  (his  lance)  swang. 

Amid  the  folk  he  shot, — 

The  war^slanghter  she  remembers. 

The  first  in  the  worid. 

So  broken  was 

The  Asaborg's  fence : 

The  Vaner  looked  for  strife. 

O'er  the  plain  they  went." 

.  The.  Aser,  ere  they  ga?e  exiatenee  to  olber  retainable  beiags, 
long  lived  in  undiateurbed  happiness :  gdd>  i.  t.  die  substance 
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from  which  they  formed  the  eelestial  bodies,  was  in  abundance 
with  them :  all  was  light  and  joj.  But  this  state  was  not  to  last; 
three  giant-maidens  came  from  the  abyss,  and  spread  darkness 
and  gloom  over  the  light.  They  induced  the  gods  to  create  the 
Dwarfs,  and  to  give  over  to  them  the  precious  metal.  The  crea- 
tion of  man  followed ;  the  metals  were  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
man  brought  them  forth,  and,  with  the  appearance  of  gold,  die 
golden  age  ceased  in  this  as  in  Grecian  mythology. 

The  mysterious  verses  of  the  Voluspd,  last  quoted,  are  an  alle- 
gorical representation  of  this  fact.  Gold  is  presented  as  a  female 
personage,  named  GuUveig,  i.  e.  gold-matter  or  ore ;  and  Heid, 
t.  e.  money,  gold  in  its  pure  form.  Men  die  it  from  the  earth  with 
sharp  tools;  they  bum  it  in  the  High-Ones  hall,  t.  e,  the  open 
air ;  three  or  more  times  is  it  melted  without  being  diminished, 
without  losing  power  or  lustre.  Gold  is  called  Well-spaeing,  pro- 
phetic of  good ;  for  he  that  possesses  it  always  anticipates  good 
fortune.  It  is  said  to  tame  wolves,  t.  e.  to  soften  rugged  men. 
The  Seid,  which  the  Gold-Maiden  knew,  a  species  of  magic  per- 
formed by  boiling  Or  melting  substances,  denotes  the  delusions  and 
deceptions  of  riches.  The  gods  were  displeased  at  man's  thus 
obtaining  gold,  either  envying  him  the  use  of  it,  or  offended  at  his 
pride  and  cupidity.  They  hold  a  council,  and  deliberate  whether  to 
chastise,  or  to  let  themselves  be  soothed  by  prayers  and  sacrifices. 
Odin  is  inexorable ;  from  Ida's  Plain,  the  ethereal  heavens,  he 
launches  his  spear,  which  breaks  through  the  fence  of  the  castle 
of  the  gods ;  the  Vaner,  aerial  spirits,  who  dwelt  beneath,  saw 
that  war  was  declared,  and,  as  furious  winds  and  storm,  they 
rushed  forth  to  ravage  the  earth.  War  and  murder  now  broke 
out,  and  misery  came  on  man  for  having  burned  GuUveig.  Surely 
a  religion  in  which  this  fine  mythos  occurs  could  not  have  incul- 
cated nodiing  but  brutal  ferocity ! 

Having  thus  followed  our  author  through  his  first  book,  and 
the  Ymerian  system,  from  the  creation  to  the  cessation  of  the 
golden  age  of  men  and  gods,  we  shall  proceed  to  that  system 
which  we  regard  as  essentially  distinct  from  it — the  Yggdrasil 
system — in  which  the  world  is  presented  under  the  form  of  an 
immense  tree.  Mr.  Magnusen,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is 
of  opinion  that  these  systefns  weine,  in  old  t^mes,  held  by  opposite 
sects.  On  this  point  we  have ,  no  means  of  deciding ;  but  to  us 
it  is  clear  diat  the  mythos  of  Yggdrasil  »  essentially  different 
from,  and  unconnected  with,  that  of  Ymer.  We  shall  here,  in 
our  author's  words,  state  the  Yggdrasil  mythos,  as  given  in  the 
prose  Edda,  and  then  make  our  observations  on  it. 

'^'TheprincMatodttost  holy  pi8oe<if  the  gods  isal  Ibe  adiYiig* 
drasiL    Ijiisathitthebrg^t  and  bfsjlof  all  ttaes^   lis  branobes«pre»d 
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over  th^  vliole  noiid,  and  reacb  up  over  Use  beavao.  The  tree  ha$  two 
Toots^  which  extend  widely;  the  otie  lo  the  Aser«  the  other  to  the  Frost-i 
giants,  where  before  was  Ginnnnga-gap  i  the  third  stretches  over  Nifl-* 
heim,  and  by  it  is  Hvergeloier  (the  abyss),  where  (the  Snake-king) 
Nidhug  gnaws  the  root  beneath. 

"'  By  the  other  root,  which  extends  to  the  Frost-giants,  is  Mimer's 
wdl,  wherein  Wisdom  and  Understanding  lie  concealed.  Mimer,  the 
owner  of  the  well,  is  full  of  wisdom  >  for  every  morning  he  drinks  from 
the  well  oat  of  the  Giallar^orn.  Once  came  All-Father  (Odin)  thither, 
and  80ii£^t  a  drink  from  the  well,  but  attained  not  his  wish,  till  he  gave 
his  eye  aa  a  pledge.  As  it  is  said,  in  the  Volusp4 : 
"  *  All  know  I,  Odin, 

Where  thou  hiddest  thine  eye: 

In  the  clear 

WellofMimer. 
'  Mimer  mead 

Each  morning  drinks 

From  All-Father's  pledge/ 
''  By  the  third  root  of  the  ash  which  extends  to  heaven,  it  the  Urdar- 
foant.    By  the  fount  stands  a  fair  dwelling,  out  of  which  go  the  three 
maids,  Urda,  Verande,  and  Skuld.    These  maids  appoint  the  life-time  of 
all  men,  and  are  called  Nornir.    Of  them,  saith  the  Vala: 
"  '  Thence  come  maids 

Much  knowing, — 

Three, —  from  the  lake  (or  hall) 

Beneath  the  tree,*  &c. 
'*  The  Nornir,  who  dwell  by  the  Urdar-fount,  take  each  day  water  from 
the  wcfll,  and  with  it  and  the  mud  that  is  about  the  weU  sprinkle  the 
ash-tree,  that  its  branches  may  not  rot  or  wither.  This  water  is  so 
holy,  that  everything  that  comes  into  the  well  becomes  as  white  as  the 
memhnme  within  an  egg-shell.  So  it  is  said  in  the  Vdlosp4j 
*'  '  An  ash  know  I  standing, 

Yegdrasil  it  hight^ 

A  lofty  tree  bespiinkled 

With  white  water  3 

Thence  cometh  dew 

Which  in  the  dales  falletb ; 

Ever  green  it  standeth 

Over  Urda's  well.' 

^*  The  dew  which  comes  from  it  is  called  Honey-dew,  and  is  the  food 
of  the  bees.  Two  birds  are  fed  in  the  Urdar-fount  :^  they  are  calle4 
swans,  and  from  them  is  descended  this  species  of  birds. 

'*  In  the  branches  of  the  ash  Yggdrasil  sitteth  an  eagle,  who  knows 
many  things]  between  his  eyes  sitteth  a  hawk,  caUed  Vederi5fner 
(Storm-damper).  A  squirrel,  named  Ratatosk,  runs  up  and  down  in 
the  tree,  ana  seeks  to  set  strife  between  the  eagle  and  tne  Snake-king 
Nkhiig.    Seor  harts  nm  ia)oat  in  tl^  branch^  of  Uie  tvee,  and  Mu  the 
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buds.    In  Htergelner^  by  the  root  of  the  trte,  «re  00  many  snakes,  that 
no  toogue  can  tell  it.    80,  in  Grhnnis-mal, 

'^  Ratatosk  higbt  the  squirrel. 
Who  shall  mn 

Throagfa  the  Ash  Yggdrasil  3 
The  eagle*s  words 
He  from  above  shall  bear. 
And  tell  to  Nidhug  below. 

There  ace  alio  four  hartt» 
Who  the  branches*  buds 
Wry-necked  gnaw, 
Daio  and  Dvalin, 
DuDuir  and  Durathror. 


More  snakes  lie 

Beneath  the  Ash  Yggdrasil 

Than  any  one  can  think. 

The  Ash  Yggdrasil 
Endureth  toil 
More  than  men  know. 
The  hart  gnaws  it  above : 
In  the  side  it  rotteth  ; 
Nidhug  wastes  it  below.'* 

The  mjthos  of  Yggdrasil  is  contained  in  the  preceding  passages; 
and  northern  mydrol^iats  in  generaU  and  our  author  in  pnrticalmr, 
hnre  been  no  whef«  more  fortunate  than  in  their  explanation  of  it. 
Yggdrasil,  tliey  say,  repreaeota  the  universe  (rather  the  world); 
its  throe  roots  lie  in  the  three  portions  into  which,  accordiug  to 
the  system  of  the  devisers  of  Yggdrasil,  the  universe  is  divided. 
The  central  root  is  in  Nifteim,  the  dark  and  dismal  abvss  be- 
neatli  the  earth,  and  is  watered  by  Hvergelmer,  (the  Ancient 
Cauldron,)  and  its  stem  runs  up  diroush  the  eardi  to  the  summit 
of  heaven.  The  second  root  is  by  if  imer's  well,  in  the  north, 
the  abode  of  the  Frost-ffiants.  llie  third  root  is  by  the  Urdar- 
fount,  in  the  bright  ana  warm  south,  whose  waters  the  three 
Maids,  t.  e.  Time  Past,  Present^  and  Future,  cast  over  its  folia^ 
to  keep  it  in  perpetual  verdure.  The  brandies  are  the  aether,  their 
leaves  the  clouds,  the  clusters  of  keys  the  constellations;  the  lb^r 
harts  are  the  four  winds,  the  eagle  denotes  the  air,  the  hawk  the 
still  aether,  the  squirrel  the  snow-flakes^  hailstones,  and  rain- 
drops. UrdaVfount,  t.  e.  the  fount  of  Destiny,  is  the  sowee 
of  life,  light,  and  warmth ;  the  snow-white  swans,  which  swim  00 
its  waters,  represent  the  sun  and  moon.  The  vayAosat  Mimer's 
Well  shows  the  descent  of  the  sun  (O^tifCs  eye)  into  Ae  sea  taoh 
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etemiig,  iirlier^  doring  die  mj^t,  he  learns  wisdom  ^m  th» 
owner  of  the  well;  tfie  golden^ued  mead  which  Mimer  drinlm 
each  momiag,  is  the  ruddy  dawn  that  dailj  flows  out  over  the  skj 
before  the  suo. 

.In  this  explication,  the  greater  portion  is,  we  think,  coriect; 
sone  of  our  author's  solutions,  however,  do  not  appear  to  us  weU*- 
founded.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  iggdrasil  system 
is  quite  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  the  Ymerian ;  but  the 
two  were  early  united,  though  the  junction  is,  in  most  places,  so 
inartificial,  as  to  betray  their  difference  of  nature.*'  Our  view  of  tb« 
ijBtem  under  consideration  is,  that  it  was  intended  by  its  authors 
to  represent  the  Universe  and  all  its  parts  as  eternal,t  which  is  the 
my  opposite  of  the  Ymerian  system.  The  snakes,  the  symbols  of 
evil  and  destruction,  endeavour  to  corrode  the  tree's  main  central 
root  and  stem;  but  Time, — Time  without  beginning  or  end. 
Eternity, — pictured  by  the  three  Nomir,  bedews,  without  ceasing, 
its  branches  with  the  water  of  life,  keeping  them  in  everlasting 
^lerdure.  Even  in  the  great  and  awful  revolution,  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  other  system,  Surtur  comes  forth,  wrapt  in  flames,  to 
lay  waste  the  world  and  destroy  its  gods,  "  the  ash  Yggdrasil  is 
dttken,  but  standeth/'  The  idea  of  the  eternity  of  the  ash,  it 
would  appear,  was  too  firmly  fixed,  to  permit  of  its  being  in* 
eluded  in  the  general  conflagration. 

We  regard  the  Yggdrasil-sy stem  as  approaching  more  nearly 
than  its  fellow  to  pure  Theism.  We  are  disposed  to  look  upon  it 
at  recognising  no  deities,  but  Time  (the  Zeruane  Akhrene  of  the 
Persian  Zend  Avesta)  personified  by  the  three  holy  maidens.  The 
ds3y  resort  of  the  gods,  who  descend  from  Bur^,  to  its  salutife- 
nMis  well,  we  bold  to  be  an  additament  from  the  other  system ; 
snd,  as  our  author  observes,  a  transference  of  the  usages  of  man 
to  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  So  also  we  deem  the  mythos  of 
Odin's  pawning  his  eye  to  Mimer,  the  expli<cation  of  which  we 
regard  as  perfectly  correct,  to  be  no  part  of  die  Yggdrasil  system* 

Mr.  Magnusen  is  certainly  in  error  when,  following  Grater,  he 
sajs,  the  branches  of  the  mundane  tree  typify  the  aether.  If 
bj  ftdier  we  are  to  understand  the  highest  region  of  the  atmos- 
phere, diis  cannot  be;  for  a  little  after,  oor  author  correctly  sap* 
poses  that  to  be  denoted  by  the  wind-stilling  hawk.  The  true 
view  of  this  portion  of  the  symbol,  we  apprehend,  is,  that  the  cen- 
tnl  root  of  1  ggdrasil  being  in  Niflheim,  the  murky  dismal  region, 

*  We  may  observe  that  whenever,  as  in  the  prose  Edda,  VoiosfA,  Grironi8>ni&l, 
neotion  is  oiade  of  Yggdrasil,  what  is  said  of  it  is  quite  unconnected  with  what  pre- 
cedts  and  follows. 

t  lf,u  oor  author  says,  the  Ymerian  system  corresponds  with  that  of  Werner;  the 
yQjplntil  may  be,  in  sooie  sort,  said  to  agree  with  the  Huttonian,  which  assigns  neither 
begmmng  nor  end,  but  only  a  succession  of  changes,  to  the  world. 
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i^bich  in  this  system,  u  in  the  Grecicn.  lies  bamdi  tbewidi^ 
(in  the  Yraeriaa  it  lies  to  the  north,*)  the  stem,  if  it  denote  not 
the  earth  itself,  paefses  through  the  earth,  over  which  it  rises  to  « 
certain  height  (perhaps  to  the  region  of  clouds)  befove  it  casts  out 
brtoches ;  the  snm  of  which  represents  the  wbob  aerial  apaoe,  of 
which  die  lower  part  is  represented  by  the  eagle,  the  npper  by  dw 
hawk.  Again,  in  his  explanation  of  die  sqniirei  Ratatiisk,  we 
cannot  fully  agree  with  our  author.  Ratatosk  b  said  to  run  «p 
and  down  Arou^  the  boughs^  carrying  the  wortk  of  the  eag^ 
to  Nidfaug.  This  eagle  surely  can  be  no  other  than  him  between 
whose  eyes  the  hawk  sits.  But  Mr.  Magnusen,  who  so  iustfy 
-  rejects  the  metaphysical  notion  of  Griiter,  (viz.  that  Ratatosk  is 
Fame,)  contending  that  it  is,  like  the  rest,  to  be  explained  phyai-* 
cally,  and  taking  it  to  denote  snow-flakes,  &c.  understands  by  the 
eagle,  not  him  who  sits  in  the  tree,  but  the  eagle  who,  in  '  Vaf- 
thrudnis-mal,'  (a  poem  in  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusicm 
to  Yggdrasil,)  abiding  in  the  north,  is  the  producer  of  wind. 

*'  Hraesvdg  h^t  the  giant. 
Who,  at  Heaven's  end, 
Sitteth  in  eagle-dress. 
From  bis  wings,  tbey  say. 
The  wind  cometh 
Ofer  aU  folk." 

This  confusion  is  introduced  without  necessity;  for  supposing 
Ratatosk  to  be  (what  we  are  by  no  means  sure  oO  ^e  rain- 
drops, hail,  8cc.  may  they  not  as  well  be  the  wards  of  the  aerial 
eagle,  as  of  the  northern  bird  of  Ymer's  race  ?  Our  author  fur- 
ther refines  a  little  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  some  biblical  critics, 
when,  in  explaining  the  lines  of  the  Voluspi  relating  to  Yggdrasil, 
which  we  have  quoted  above,  he  supposes  these, 

'*  An  asb  know  I  standing, 
•  Yggdrasil  it  bight," 

to  betoken  the  central  stem; 

'*  A  lofty  tree  besprinkled 
With  white  water,'* 

the  tiorthem  stem,  covered  with  white  snow*flakes ;  mad 

'*  Ever  green  it  standetb,^  Sec. 

the  southern  stem,  watered  from  the  Urdar-fount.  Just  so  have 
the  Hebrew  parallels  been  found  to  contain  nice  distinctions, 
which  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  their  inspired  authors. 
The  white  water,  which  probably  produced  these  distinctions,  is 

*  We  are  not  quite  satisBed  that,  as  our  author  lajs,  SouUi  and  Zeiiith,  North  and 
Kadir  were  synon^faons  in  the  |iUloiophy  of  Scaiidiiia?ia. 
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fkUtfAe  dear  traaqmreat  water  of  the  Urdar-fouBt^  Ae  Xftuidf 
or  iykamf  Stcof  of  the  Greeks.  We  further  thiok  oar  authc^r 
wrDBgin  supposing  the  tree  to  have  three  steins.  The  records 
neak  oolj  of  roots.  We  take  the  system  to  have  been  that  the 
three  weHs  lay  in  die  same  plane  beneath  the  stem,  t.  e.  the  earth, 
ar  father,  the  Urdar  and  Mmier's  wells  in  a  plane  parallel  to,  but 
above  that  of  Hvergelmer.  The  Noinir,  from  the  south,  threw  the 
fivifyiiv  water  ovw  the  tree,  and  periiaps  the  passage  of  Grimnis- 
aiil,  '^  In  the  aide  it  rotteth,"  applies  to  the  northern  side,  the 
■est  remote  from  ^  Urdar  waters^  Finally,  the  explication  of 
Ihe  swans  does  net  content  us ;  neidier  does  that  which  represents 
them  as  the  two  great  constellations  of  the  milky  way«  They  are 
possibly  a  mere  poetic  adjunct. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  our  author  offers  three  etymons ; 
that  of  Gudmund  Magnaeus,  adopted  by  Grater,  and  improved 
by  himself,  deducing  it  from  Y'  (Rain,)  and  Drasill  (the  Drawer 
or  Bearer);  that  of  the  same  Gudmund  Magnaeus,  Skule  Thorla- 
ciusy  our  author  hima^lf .  and  others,  from  Yggr,  one  of  Odin's 
names,  and  Drasill:  that  of  Kanne  from  Ygg  and  Ap&roi,  which 
last  is  undeserving  of  noUce.  If  Yggdrastl  was  the  original 
■ame  of  the  Universal  Tree»  we  are  disposed  to  regard  the  first  as 
aearest  tke  truth. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  given  in  this  place  the  entire  of 
Mone's  theory  of  the  Ash,  but  we  find  that  it  would  occupy  tok> 
much  space,  and  are  quite  sure  it  would  prove  very  uninteresting 
to  most  of  our  readers.  To  speak  candidly,  Mone  is  a  writer 
whom  we  do  not  rate  very  highly.  Of  the  gift  of  seeing  far  into 
the  miU-stone,  with  which  many  of  hi^  countrymen  are  so  largely 
eadowed,  be  partakes  in  no  moderate  degree.  He  is  one  who  soes 
anystery  in  every  tbasg ;  in  his  bands  the  Nibelungen-Lied  md 
Otnit  become  poems  of  high  import  and  sense  profound;  their 
heroes  are  not  mortal;  they  are  astronomical  personifications, 
Stm-he«oes,  Osiris,  Adon  and  Attis.  Now  nothing  is  more  use- 
less, nothing  more  easy,  than  thus  to  allegorize.  Let  any^oiie* 
kK>k  into  Origen  and  the  early  Fathers,  and  he  will  see  what- 
■lanrels  may  be  wrought  in  that  way.  Let  him  hear  a  Methodist 
in^frace  sene  portion  of  the  poetic  parts  -of  Scripture ;  or  what 
may  be  perhaps  more  interesting,  let  him  look  at  the  allegory 
which  TasBo,  to  appease  the  DeUa-Cruscans,  deduced  from  the 
Gemsalemme  Liberata  after  it  was  written,  and  he  will  be  speedily 
convinced  how  little  difficulty  and  how  little  merit  there  is  in  the 
deed.  We  express  ourselves  thus  freelyi  because  there  is  no« 
thiog  which  more  tends  to  bring  the  subject  of  which  it  treats 
into  contempt^  than  this  allegorizing  mania ;  its  effects  are  per- 
iicaous  in  the  study  of  Mythology*  and  far  more  so  when  it  pos- 
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tesaes  the  interpreter  of^tb^  Holy  3criptiir«f.    Allijy>ry  H^ 

sjrmbol  there  are  in  every  religious  systeni^  hat  the  greftleit  ca«^ 
Uon  is  req\iisite  when  we  are  tracing  them*  , 

The  physical  interpretation  of  Yggdrasil  is  almost  beyond « 
doubt  the  true  one.  Mone  does  not  venture  to  deny  it,  yel  k 
does  not  content  him;  it  must  also  symbolize  tiie  micfocoMn»wnd 
of  parts  of  it  he  gives  no  physical  solution*  We.  shall  just  quote 
the  following  portion  of  his  commentary  on  the  £dda  text. 

"  The  eagle  is  the  opposite  of  the  swan ;  the  latter  bird  was  to  Uie 
Northerns  the  most  striking  image  forthe  relation  of  tte  twofaM  life  ia 
water  and  in  air^  and  for  the  near  kindred  of  the  two  last.  Hence  the 
younger  Bdda  makes  it  be  followed  by  the  tale  (s^|^e)  of  the  Elfs,  wbi 
are  equally  water-and-air  beings.  As  the  Ash  chiefly  represents  bnmi^n 
life  in  its  continuance,  and  man  is  bom  of  water,  so  the  swan  must  be  the 
bom  soul,  which  still  swims  upon  the  water/  but  the  eagle  the  ripened 
mind  wbich  has  raised  itself  on  high.  Hence,  in  all  tales,  the  swan  is 
an  innocent  and  loving  bird ;  but  of  the  eagle  it  is  said,  he  knows  much 
and  has  speech.  He  is  therefore  the  bird  of  knowledge,  and  the  hawk 
between  his  eyes,  who  hides  the  storm,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  idea  of 
the  interior  in  general  or  the  internal  sense.  The  enmity  of  the  vagie 
and  the  snake  explains  itself  -,  the  squirrel  is  the  doubleotongoed  -ftitM 
terer,  who  gives  neither  any  rest ;  passion,  which  destroys  both  body  tmi 
soul.  Many  are  the  evil  propensities  in  man,  many  the.  snakes  nndec 
Yggdrasil,  who  gnaw  the  root  of  life,  and  their  names  (Gdinn,  Mdinn^ 
6ec.)  are  probably  emblems  of  sins  and  vices.  The  harts  and  their  nauaes 
form  the  opposites  of  these  snakes,  for  the  mind  has  its  diseases  as  well 
as  the  body,  viz.  folly  and  madness,  terror  and  disquietude ;  both  are 
opposites  which  disturb  the  mind ;  hence  the  harts  eat  the  green  leaves^' 
the  healthy  thoughts  :  and  as  it  is  but  too  trne  that  man,  in  his  levity, 
marks  not  what, enemies  threaten  bis  life,  so  the  stem  rots* on  the  aicte, 
and  many  a  one  dies  before  he  arrives  at  wisctom,  or,  figurativeiy  ei^ 
prested,  before  the  bird  of  his  aool  be  come  open  the  boughs  of  ik» 
Ash.  The  doctrine  of  the  mundane  tree  requires  no  eidoginni ;  h  i« 
raised  above  it." 

We  now  return  to  the  Ymerian  system,  to  ooaaider  its  coranology^ 
Of  this  it  presents  two  systems;  one,  already ^nentioiiedt  of  tbet 
created  world  alone,  which  we  may  term  the  Ternary;  the  other^^f 
the  universe,  which  we  shall  call  the  Nonary.  The  fonner  divtd«tf 
the  visible  world,  the  work  of  Odip,  Vile  and  Ve«  ialo  Aagwi,* 
Midgard  and  Utgard,  or  Godheim,  Maanheia  and  JoUmheimv 
The  habitable  earth  Midgard  (Middle-yard)  was  conceived  to  be 
horizontal  and  circular;  around  it  ran  the  ocean,  agitated  by  the 
motions  of  Midgard Vsnake,  *'  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  oceaOy 
encompasseth  all  lands,  and  bites  his  tail."  As  the  ocean  must 
have  a  boundary,  it  was  supposed  to  be  encircled  by  regions  ^ 
ragged  and  lofty  mountains,  the  abode  of  the  giant-raoe^  and 
deno;])inated  Utgard  (Out*yard).'   W^  may  here  obaerve.- how- 
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dmtifikm  leetebMs  Ae  cosmology  of  the  Odjsse;^' where  the: 
rifer  of  0ee«ft  encompasses  the  abode  of  men,  and  Odysseus^ 
saib  across  it  to  arrive  at  ^e  Utgard  of  Grrecian  Mythology,  the* 
abode,  faowcTer,  not  of  giants^  but  of  the  dead.     Against^  the' 
irruptions  of  the  giants,  Midgard  was  defended  by  a  fence  formed 
fifom '  Yiner's  eyebrows.     Over  Midgard  lay  Asgard  ( Aser  or 
God-^ard),  the  abode  of  the  gods;  between  it  and  Midgard  lay' 
the  an*.     Hence  we  find  Midgard  ism  ployed  in  thr^e  senses ;. 
fast,  the  abode  of  man,  encompassed  by  the  Ocean  and  Utgard  : 
next^tbe  fence  phced  between  man's  dwelling  &nd  that  of  the 
nails:   thirdly,  the  air  between  earth  and  heaven.     The  bridge^ 
nihSst  led  firom  Asgard  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth ;  but,  like 
tbe  Indian  Meroo,  the  Persian  Alborz,  the  Grecian  Olympus, 
the  terrestrial  Asgard,  the  highest  of  mountains  rose  from  the- 
ceotie  of  earth,  and  Joined   the  celestial  Asgard,  connecting 
heaven  and  earth.     This  mountain  was  the   great  high   land,' 
irom  which  the  Scandinavians  came  to  their  northern  abodes. 
Uenee  they  regarded  the  earthly  land  of  the  gods  as  lying  in  the 
KMitli,  while  the  Hindoos  and  Persians  placed  it  to  the  north;  a 
physical  cauae,  perhaps,  conspiring  with  this  historical  one;  for 
the  dulled  native  of  the  north  would  naturally  place  the  abode  of 
the  gods  in  the  warm  south;  while  the  dweller  of  the  torrid  plains 
«f  India  or  Persia  would,  from  the  same  principle,  place  it  in  the 
tool  refreshing  north. 

In  opposition  to  those  who,  misled  by  the  Ynglinga  Saga,] 
nuDtain  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  north  knew  ^  no  Asgard 
or  pboe  of  happiness  but  the  terrestrial  one,  our  antlKir  protes : 
Host  in^folably,  even  from  the  Ynglinga  Saga  itself,  that  by  the 
Old  Aagaond,  to  which  they  expected  to  go  after  death,  they 
ndenlDod  Heaven-;  that  there  was  Valhall,  there  Lidskjalf  (the 
BQtib),  there  the  twelve  Houses  of  the  Gods  (die  signs  of  the. 
Zodiac). 

A»  we  hrre  already  observed^  the  earth  being  supposed  flat  and 
circular,  environed  by  the  ocean,  a  solid  boundary  of  the  latter 
a  re^pmite.     We  accordingly  find  in  almost  all  cosmographic. 

Sleam  ao  Utgard.     We  have  already  noticed  the  Utgard  of  the  > 
J^^h  aad  we  c|ttote  the  following  passage  from  ^lian,  on 
accouat  of  its  striking  resemblance  to  the  Utgard  of  the  Edda:  : 

"  Earope,  Asia,  and  Lybia,  are  nothing  but  islands,  surrounded  by 
I  great  sea ;  but  tbere  is  a  continent  of  Inioiense  magnitude  eacircling 
tbe  world.  There  are  to  be  found  on  it  various  large  animals,  and  the 
tten  wIm)  dweU  there  are  twice  as  large  as  we ;  they  also  live  twice  as 
long.  Some  of  them  are  very  warlike,  and  live  continnally  in  war : 
Qtbm  aaa  mofe  pkms  and  peaceable';  the  gods  honour  these  sometimef . 
aith  tfanr-  oonrenatiQn.    Tbey  cannot  be  wounded  with .  iron  ^  tbqr- 
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tkcidbw  figfat  fodiidy  with  ttoms  or  cMm.  OaUaaAriber  tbcylmt 
io  tbe  greatest  ahuodance,  so  that  diey  value  ^pM  leas  Ikmk  we  4o  km> 
A  IhousaiMl  myriads  of  tbem  once  passed  over  the  ocean,  and  caaalo 
the  Hyperboreans*  Near  the  outer  end  of  that  land  thm  isa^iace 
called  Anostos^  like  a  great  throat  (Isl.  gap)  or  gulph,  where  it  is  neither 
properly  light  nor  properly  dark^  but  the  sky  hangs  down  in  a  strange 
manner,  with  a  sort  of  sanguine  redness.*' 

Almost  every  particular  in  this  descriptioji  accords  with,  die 
Eddaic  Utgardy  especially  in  the  accounts  given  of  it  in  tbe  voy- 
ages of  Gorm  Haraldson  and  Thorkeld  Adelfar  to  that  rqgioOyU 
narrated  by  Saxo. 

^  The  visible  worlds  formed  from  the  bod^  of  Ymer,  was  thas 
divided  into  three  great  portions,  but  Scandmaviaa  cosmogwkj 
possessed  another  system,  which  comprised  the  Universe.  The 
Vala  speaks  of  nine  worlds  and  nine  heavens*  The  Giant  Vaft- 
hrudner  says, 

''  Every  world 

Have  1  gone  round. 

To  nine  worlds  I  came  -," 

and  the  Dwarf  Alvis  (All-wiae), 

*'  All  worlds  nine 
Have  I  gone  round, 
And  every  being  known.*' 

.And  our  author  shows  that  almost  every  religiouB  syalemett- 
plmed  tbe  mystic  mmiber  nine  in  its  coamograpby. 

Thia  system  proceeds  verticalUf.  Tbe  first  and  highest  woiU 
is  Li6salfaheimr  (the  Light-Alfs^  World),  the  heaven  VidbKiD 
(Wide-Ube)  divides  it  Irom  2.  MusMUskeimr,  (Fire-worid),  ivhicb 
is  separated  from  our  system  by  the  heaven  AndtAogr  (Lang  or 
Far-braathing).  3.  Go^eimr  (God-woiU),  the  abode  of  tbe 
Aser  or  mundane  gods*  4.  Vanaheinr,  the  abode  of  the  Vaaer 
or  air  and  sea-gods,  also  called  Vindheimr  (Wind- world')  ^ 
Mannheimr,  the  abode  of  men.  6.  Jotonheimr  (Giaat*worU)' 
7i»  Svart&lfaheimr  (tlie  Black-Atfs'  or  Spirits'  World).  S*  Hd- 
heimr  (Hel's,  the  Goddess  of  Deadi's  World).  9«  NiiiMNiiir{ 
(Mist-world),  at  the  bottom  of  die  whole  system.  Mid^ui,  or 
Mannheim,  we  may  observe,  occupies  tbe  centre  of  this  system 
also. 

The  highest  of  these  worlds,  that  of  tbe  Light- Alft,  is  in 
general  called  Giml^,  though,  properly  speaking,  Giml^  is  batj 
a  region  of  it.  It  is  the  world  of  pure  unmixed  ethereal  Jigbt^ 
its  inhabitants  are  the  spirits  of  lisht,  it  and  the  next  world  ai4 
under  the  peculiar  dominion  of  Surtur,  and  to  it  will  come,  4 
the  end  of  the  world,  the  "  spirits  of  good  men  made  perfect,'*  il 
ne  may  venture  so  to  express  ourselves.    Under  this  world  list 
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M^UmmeHl^  kliabited  1^  die  sfoiu  culletf  die  sons  of  Um^ 
ptO,  die  elbereal  jBre-qnnts«  and  its  confines  are  guarded  by 
Smtiir  bimselfy  armed  with  his  flaming  sword  to  pi»vent  the  ap^ 
protdi  of  the  dari^  and  unruly  brood  of  night  and  chaos. 

The  two  preceding  regions  are  eternal  and  uncreated.  Imme-* 
<&ately  after  diem  follows  the  created  worlds  of  which  the  first 
region  is  Asgard,  or  Godheim,  the  abode  of  the  Aser,  or  mun« 
<fame  ^ods.  In  the  centre  of  it  (the  zenith)  is  Ida's  Plain,  on 
widch  is  built  Valhall,  the  chief  seat  of  Odin,  in  which  the  Ein-^ 
beiiar,  or  warriors  who  fall  in  battle,  dwell.*  After  Valhall  coflne 
(in  the  ecliptic)  twehe  palaces  of  die  gods,  and  below  them,  in 
tiie  lowest  part  of  the  visible  celestial  hemisphere,  is  Vingolf»  die 
dx)de  of  die  Asynier,  or  goddesses,  whither  come  die  aouls  of 
women,  perhaps  of  Ama2ons,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the 
North.  The  fifth  of  the  twelve  divine  residences  is  called 
Gladsheim. 

'*  Ghukbehn  h^bt  die  fifth. 

Gold-beaming  over  it 

Valhall  spreads  itself  wide  -, 

But  Hropter  (Odm)  there 

Each  day  selects 

The  men  who  fall  by  weapons.*' 

Which  Mr.  Magnusen  thus  explains.  Gladsheim  is  the  en- 
tnaoe  to  Vdlhall,  for  it  answers  in  the  zodiac  to  the  fiam^  which 
was  regarded  as  the  gala  of  Heaven,  because  the  sun  ascends 
Aroo^  it  into  the  region  of  light  when  he  has  vanquished  the 
gloooi  of  winter. 

The  next  viK>rld  is  Vandieim,  or  Vindheim,  the  abode  of  the 
Vaner,  a  species  of  beings  respecting  whom  die  Eddas  are  very 
obseure.  We  think,  however,  that  our  author  is  decidedly  right 
ia  mMterstanding  by  diem  the  Air-spirits.  Stuhr  who,  as  we 
kive  already  observed,  sees  the  Edda  doctrine  in  a  psychological 
point  of  view,  here  follows  Ghrundtvig,  and  translates  Vanaheim 
b;  World  of  Fancy  (Welt  des  Wahns),  and  Mone  takes  die  Vaner 
lo  be  thoughts,  dreams,  passions,  &c. 

There  is  a  curious  mythos  of  the  origin  of  Poetry  in  die 
-     *■  -  ■■■,■■  ■       ■      ■  ^  ■ 

*  On  this  Mbjeet  Mr.  MagniMcn  freouentiy  ntfen  to  an  Embj  of  hit  own  on  OmIcA 
fAlbndEDg  on  Ottian)  in  the  Ninth  Voiuioe  of  the  SlKandinaviske  Seiskaba  Skrifter» 
(Itiays  of  the  ScandinaTian  Society.)  It  is,  we  believe,  an  attempt  to  prove  the 
SMoneness  of  Otsian  from  his  correctness  wliere  he  introdoces  the  Northern  Mythology, 
a  fnicUuess  winch  oor  author  maintains  was  unattainable  in  Macpherson's  time.  It 
•Ideally  to  be  regretted  that  the  library  of  the  British  Moseora  should  be  so  deficient 
M  it  b  m  the  Transactions  of  learned  Societies.  The  libranr  of  a  ereat  and  learned 
M^OD  sboold  possess  cveiy  aid  to  literatore  and  science.  We  are  happy  to  observe 
thiftk  1m  oCtete  obtaiaetf  tsfcral  workaconneeted  with  SctndfaMma  ruentare. 
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Ml  Magousen^^  EUb  Dociritie, 

Skflda.  It  19  Baid,  that  the  Amr  and  the  Vaner  were  long  at 
WMT,  but  at  length  made  a  peaoe»  both  going  to  a  vessel  aod 
apkting  intok.  The  Aser,  from  the  contents  of  the  vessel  formed 
a  man  named  Quaser^  so  wise  that  no  one  could  put  any  ques: 
tion  to  him  without  getting  a  satisfactory  reply.  Two  dwarfs 
treacherously  slew  him,  put  his  blood  into  vessels  and  miuag 
it  with  honey,  made  from  it  mead  of  such  quality  that  who* 
ever  drinks  of  it  becomes  a  wise  man  and  a  poet.  The  phy- 
sical interpretation  of  this  mythos  is,  that  Qoaser  is  a  personifi- 
cation of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  which  produce  spirituous  liquors, 
they  are  concealed  for  a  time  by  subterranean  gi&nts  and  dwarfs^ 
but  lu'e  brought  to  light  again  by  the  celestial  god  Odin,  who  by 
his  heat  fructilies  the  earth,  8cc.  The  Aser,  as  we  have  seea, 
were  the  ethereal,  the  Vaner  the  aerial'  gods.  Their  strife  is  a 
physical  mythos  of  the  discord  between  these  elemental  beings 
during  the  stormy  days  of  winter;  in  spring  they  are  reconciled; 
the  dew,  which  was  thoi|ght  to  come  from  the  ether,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  old  poets  as  the  spittle  of  the  Aser,  the  rain  as  that 
of  the  Vaner,  they  are  mingled  m  a  vessel  (the  earth),  and  thence 
springs  Quaser,  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  gives  unto  man  the 
inspiring  liquors. 

"  The  head,"  says  our  author,  "  was  held  by  the  ancieuts  to  be  the 
seat  of  understandiDg  j  the  substance  which,  by  ascending  to  the  head, 
inspires  men,  our  fcMrefathers  feigoed  to  have  ^ning  from  the  heads  of 
the  gods,  in  a  more  inelegant,  but.  ceriaiafy  more  rational,  way  Uwo 
Athene  from  th.at  of  Zeuf  .'* 

Mannheim  and  Jiitunheim  have  been  already  described  under 
the  names  of  Midgard  and  Utgard.  Love  of  system  makes  oar 
author  attempt  to  show  that  Jotunheim  was  beneath  Mannheim, 
but  it  was  certainly  regarded  as  being  in  the  same  plane  with  it. 
The  Ternary  system  may  be  justly  called  horizontal,  because  the 
majority  of  its  parts  are  so ;  K>r  a  similar  reason  the  Nonary  may 
still  more  justly  be  regarded  as  vertical,  as  eight  of  its  divisions 
are  in  that  direction.  '^The  world  of  the  Black-Alfs  lay  imme- 
diately under  Mannheim ;  its  inhabitants  wrought  in  metals  and 
stones,  preparing  the  various  mineral  products. 

Previously  to  entering  upon  tlie  consideration  of  the  two  last 
worlds,  our  audior  goes  into  a  tolerably  full  discussion  of  the 
moral  system  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  and  clearly  proves 
from  the  Havamal  and  other  poems  of  undoubted  antiquity,  that 
the  same  virtues  entitled  to  Giml^,  and  the  same  vices  con- 
demned to  Nastrond,  as  in  all  other  systems  send  men  to  the  dif- 
ferent places  of  reward  and  punishment.  There  is  great  proba- 
bility in  liis  assertion,  that  the  fierce  doctrine,  which  we  usually 
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aid  its  Origim  -  iH 

regard  as  the  very  spirit  of  llie  Odioiacs}  religidn,  ^ich  a^glMd 
Heaven  to  fallen  warriors  alone,  was  confined  to  a  sect,  and  has 
been  falsely  imputed  by  the  Christians  to  the  whole  race.  For 
it  is  a  truth,  that  if  there  be  any  race  of  men  distingubhed  for 

gntleness  of  manners  united  with  undaunted  courage,  it  is  the 
otho-Genrianic.  We  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  over  the  North, 
Germany  and  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  day,  to  be  convinced 
of  this.  The  miM  spirit  of  reformed  Christianity  will  not  accott«t 
for  it;  it  is  rather  die  mildness  of  temper  and  inclination  to  virtue 
of  the  race  that  disposed  them  so  readily  to  adopt,  a  gentle,  bene- 
ficent, pure  and  elevating  system  of  religion.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  Adam  of  Bremen  thus  speaks  of  the  Icelandets,  when 
they  were  heathens,  with  only  the  Edda  precq>tB  to  instruct  them : 

Islandi licet  ante  susceptam  Jidem,  naturali  quAdam  lege 

fion  aded  ditcordarent  a  tiostrd  religione.  The  Havamal,  or  High- 
song  of  Odin,  comj>o8ed  by  the  pnests  in  the  name  of  their  Gtod, 
and  resembling  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  or  the  moral  verses  of 
Theognis,  enumerates  and  enforces  almost  every  virtue.  Thus 
of  friendship — 

*'  Man  his  friend*s 

Friend  should  be. 

Him  and  bis  firiend  -, 

Bot  DO  man  sbould 

Be  his  friend*s 

Enemy's  friend  j — 

Then  is  friendship  mutual 

When  one  can  tell 

Another  all  his  thoughts. 

Any  thing  is  better 

Than  untrue  to  be." 

And  the  misery  of  being  friendless  is  thus  expressed : — 

"  The  tree  decays 
Which  standetb  sole. 
It  covers  not  bark  or  blade. 
So  is  the  man 
Whom  no  one  loves. 
Why  should  be  longer  live  T* 

Respect  for  old  age  is  thus  inculcated  : — 

**  At  gray-haired  speakers 
Never  laugh  thou. 
Oft  is  good  what  the  aged  say; 
Oft  prudent  words  come 
From  a  wrinkled  wight. 
Who  loose  has  bis  skin. 
Who  shaketh  with  rags, 
And  wanders  about  witii  poor  folk/ 
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SMI  Magiiu8eii^3%e  EdtUt  Doctrine, 

And  n^  «i6et  this  #tie  Mnitimeift~ 

"  One  man  is  ricb. 
Another  not  richi 
Thereat  should  he  not  Uuphemew'^ 

Contentment  and  independence  are  enjoined : — 
*^  One's  own  abode  is  best. 
Though  small  it  be ; 
Every  one  is  head  at  home ; 
Had  a  man  but  two  goats 
And  a  straw^thatebed  buf, 
.    It  better  is  than  begghng." 
Agftb— 

''  SoRkf  wiU  his  heart  bleeds 
W\^  beg  musk         .   . 
Meat  for  every  meaL*' 

.    FinaUy,  die  Vala-says  of  the  glorioiM  Giaii^-* 
^  There  shiA  dwvX 
Vtrtnofis  ipeofAt, 
And  for  eternal  time 
Ui^ipineBs  taste." 

The  truth  is,  God  hath  not  left  himself  without  witness  among 
any  people.  The  law  of  virtue  is  written  upon  the  ^  heart  of 
man,  or,  in  other  words,  the  world  is  so  constituted  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  virtue  and  its  tendency  to  produce  happiness  early 
became  apparent ;  and  sacred  verses  and  proverbial  apophthegms 
enforcing  them  have  been  transmitted  from  parents  to  children, 
and  from  race  to  race.  The  doctrine  of  Uie  immortality  of  the  soul 
is  also  one  of  those  notions  which  we  might  almost  feel  justified 
in  calling  innate,  for'no  man  b  devoid  of  such  impressions;  soi- 
disant  pUlosophers  may  argue  and  talk  till  they  are  tired  against  it, 
— they  may  persuade  die  unthinking  or  the  hostile  that  they  dis- 
believe it, — but  no  atheist  or  deist  ever  vet  could  conceive  his  own 
non-existence,  that  is,  conceive  himself  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the 
sttne  time.  We,  therefore,  should  not  be  surprised  at  finding  die 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  so  widely  spread,  that  no  tribe  has  been 
found  so  rude  as  to  be  without  it; — we  should  rather  praise  the 
Father  of  Light  who  sheds  his  radiance  upon  all,  on  some  in  t 
greater,  on  others  in  a  lesser  degree.  Our  author,  in  several 
places,  expresses  a  just  indignation  against  those  writers  who,  in 
the  face  of  evidence,  pei*sist  in  pourtraying  the  noble  Godiic  race 
as  a  generation  of  ruthless,  ferocious  savages,  whose  supreme  hap- 
piness both  here  and  hereafter  was  composed  of  the  deeds  most 
repugnant  to  our  nature.  Fleets  of  Vikinger  might  have  spread 
devastation  over  a  coast,  huve  burned  the  monasteries  and  slaugh- 
tered the  monke^  dllmq^h  their  r«ligiont  toit  iikulcated  mildMSS 
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and  beneficence.  It  was  €i£&cvXt  to  perssade  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians  that  the  sacred  books  of  those  who,  with  their  blood* 
bounds,  would  hun^  down  twelve  of  them  every  day  in  honour  of 
the  twelve  Apostles*  could  inculcate  peace  and  good-will  towards 
men.  Neither  Gospel  nor  Koran  have  dictated  the  deeds  that 
have  been  of  late  years  perpetrated  in  Greece.  Unhappily,  when 
evil  passions  take  head,  the  curb  of  religion  is  little  he^ed. 

Far  beneath  Mannheim,  and  bordenng  on  Niflheim,  lay  Hel* 
heim,  the  world  of  Hel,  the  goddess  of  Death,  the  northern 
Hecate.  Mr.  Magnusen  argues,  with  a  good  deal  of  probability, 
that  in  the  ancient  Scandinavian  system,  all  the  dead  were  sup- 
posed to  go  to  HeHieim;  that  Valhall  and  Vingolf  were  the  fiction 
of  the  fierce  sect  who  held  the  doctrine  that  the  happiness  of  the 
future  state  was  only  attainable  by  deeds  of  war  and  violence. 

With  Helheim  ends  the  created  portion  of  the  Universe;  below 
it  lies  Niflheim,  the  world  of  Mist,  .whkb  is  «aid  never  to  have 
had  a  beginning.  Here  k  Hvergekoer,  tbe  original  ancient  caul- 
dron, filled  wim  the  brood  of  Makes,.  wJio  evermore  gnaw  the 
mundane  tree.  Here  too  is  Nastsond  (Dead«^men's  strand),  divided 
from  Helheim  by  Nagrindur  (Dead-men's  wall);  and  this  will  at 
the  end  of  the  world  be  die  abode  of  those  who  have  done  evil. 

The  created  world  is  not  eternal,  but  along  with  its  gods  has  an 
appointed  period.  The  giant-brood  increases,  moral  and  phy* 
sical  corruption  accumulate,  brolkers  are  at  enmity  with  brothers, 
the  bonds  of  kindred  and  friendship  are  rent  asunder : — 

*'  Tis  e^  in  the  world. 
Adultery  prevails. 
Axe-time,  sword-time. 
Shields  then  are  deft. 
Wind-time,  wolf-time. 
Ere  the  world  falleth — 
No  man  will  then 
Another  spare.* 

Numerous  precursive  signs  aitnounce  to  thegods  the  approach 
of  Ragnariik  (the  Twilight  of  the  gouds).  The  mytliic  winter. 
(Fimbulveter)  comes  on  three  tinges  aiiccemvely,  without  any  in- 
tervening summer.  The  barking  -ot^  the  hound  Garmar  is  heard ; 
the  wolf  Fenris  breaks  looser  Y^gdrasil  is  set  on  fire;  the  sons 
of  the  giants  dance  to  the  sound -of  GjaHa's  horn;  die  dwellers 
of  Hel's  domains  are  in  consternation;  the  Aser  consult;  the 
Dwarfs  lament  at  the  doors  of  their  rocks.  Fenris  pours  forth 
fire,  the  sea  overflows,  and  Midgard*s  snake  vomits  its  poison 
thfougk  the  air  and  sea;  heaven  is  rcifnt,  and  the^ons  of  Muspell 
coBie  riding  in  flame,  led  by  Surtur^— sand  the  gods  prepare  f^ 
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MO  Magiiu8eii--n€  £Afa  Dodrme^ 

*'  Sbrtar  comet  from  the  totttb 
With  flying  flames  $ 
From  his  sword  shineth 
The  heaven -god's  suo.  ^  * 

Rock-hills  cracky 
Giants  totter. 

Men  tread  Death's  road, — 
Bnt  Heaven  is  split. 

Filled  up  is  the  goddess's 

Second  heartVgrief, 

When  Odin  ^oeth 

With  the  wolf  to  fight  j 

But  fiele*s  bane  (sbyer,  i.  c.  FrryrJ 

Bright  against  Surtur ; 

Then  falls  Prigga's 

Dearest  god  (Odim).     - 

Then  cometh  the  mat 
Victory-father  8  {UdifCs)  son 
Vidar,  to  battle 
With  the  mtirdetfoas  beast : 
He,  wi^  his  hand. 
Makes  in  the  giant's  son's 
Heart  the  sword  stand— 
So  avenges  his  sire. 

Then  cometh  the  noMe 

Son  of  Uiodyna  (the  carik,  I  e.  Tkor), 

Odin*s  son  goeth 

With  the  monster  to  fight. 

Boldly,  he  smiteth 

Midgard's  protector. — 

Then  shall  men  all 

Their  home  leave. — 

Nine  steps  goeth 

Earth's  son. 

Crook -bent,  from  the  snake. 

Who  feared  not  evil. 

The  sun  is  darkened. 
Earth  sinks  in  the  sea  5 
From  Heaven  vaoirii 
The  skimng  stars  $ 
Dun  clouds  enctrde 
The  all-reariog  tnt^ 
High  flames  pUy 
A|^st  Heaven  8  self !" 

The  final  conflict  is  thua  given  by  our  aatbor>  from  the  prote 
Edda. 
''  When  this  (the  approach  of  the  aons  of  MmpcU)  lakae  pboe. 
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Beimiiall  arises,  blowB  with  all  his  force  ip  the  Qjtllar  horo,  atid 
wakens  all  the  gods*  who  hold  a  council  thereon.  Odin  rides  to 
Mimer's  well,  to  seek  counsel  from  Minier .  for  him  and  his.  Then 
trembles  Yggdrasil's  ash ;  and  all  beings  fear,  both  In  heaven  and  earth. 
Tb?  Aser  arm  themselves,  with  all  the  Einhedar,  and  advance  to  the 
fikuQ.  Foremost  rides- Odin :  with  his  golden  helm,  a  fair  corselet,  and 
ibe  spear  Gangiier,  he  goes  against  the  wolf  Fenris.  Thor  combaits  at 
his  m4/tf  withoot  being  aMe  to  aid  hijm,  as  be  bad  enough  to  do  to  con- 
tend with  Midgards  snake.  Freyr  fights  against  Snrtur,  and  there  is  a 
Inrd  contest,  which  ^nds  with  the  fall  of  Freyr.  The  hound  Garmar> 
abo,  who  before  was  bound  in  the  Gnipa-cave,  now  breaks  loose :  be  is 
a  grim  numster,  and  he  fights  with  Tyr,  till  at  last  they  kill  each  other. 
Tkor  gains  the  fame  of  being  the  slayer  of  Midgard's  snake  3  but  when 
be  had  gotten  nide  pates  ffom  him,  he  falls  dead  to  the  earth  from  the 
poison  the  snake  had  spit  upon  him.  The  wolf  swallows  Odin,  which 
is  his  death.  Immediately  Vidar  turns  against  the  wolf,  and  sets  one 
IdoC  on  his  under  jaw;  he  catches  the  upper  jaw  in  his  hand,  and  tears 
his  throat  open, — so  dieth  the  wolf. .  Lake  fights  with  Ueimdall,-*and 
tbey  kiU  each  other.  After  all  this,  Surtur  casts  fire  ou  the  earth,  and 
boms  the  whole  world.'* 

The  old  world,  its  gods  and  monsters,  are  now  all  destroyed; 
but  from  the  sea  rises  a  new  earth,  beautiful  in  fresh  and  youth- 
ful verdure.  A  new  sun  (for  the  old  sun  had  left  a  daughter*) 
enlightens  this  earth.  Vidar  and  Vale,  the  sons  of  Odin;  Magne 
and  Mode,  the  sons  of  Thor,  meet  on  Ida's  plain,  where  their 
fathers  had  before  dwelt.  Baldur  and  Hodur  join  them  from 
the  nether  regions,  and' they  talk  of  the  past'events.  The  humaii 
race  is  renewed. 

**•  Two  of  them,**  says  the  Edda,  "  named  Lif  and  Llfthraser,  (Life 
and  Life  s-heat,)  conceal  themselves  during  .the  conflagration  of  Surtur ; 
and  morning-dew  shall  be  their  food  instead  of  other  meat.  From  them 
descend  so  great  a  race,  that  all  earth*s  circuit  will  be  inhabited  by 
them.- 

Of  the  former  race,  the  good  are  takea  up  to  Gioil^,  to  dwell 
with  the  Light- Alfs  in  everlasting  ligjbt  and. happiness;  the  bad, 
€ast4own  among  the  poison-spitting  snakes  of  Nastrond. 

Our  author  here  quotes  the  following  passage  from  the  learned 
•od  acute  Bastholm.f    It  precludes  any  observations  of  ours. 

'*  *  The  reader  wiU  easily  see,  without  my.  reminding  him,  that  this 
whole  piece  is  an  allegory,  under  which  the  eniAif  the  world  is  described. 
It  woDid  be  a  Tain  labour  to  set  about  explaining  erery  single  line  in 

*  We  hardly  need  obeenre,  that  hi  the  German  and  kindred  lapgoages  the  Sun  b 
.  fraNiiiiiii  p^a\^  M^on  mascttline. 

\  In  his  Uisiorisk-philosopli  Undersogelser  om  de  eldsle  Folkeslsegters  rel  og  pbilot 
Menbger,  p.  606  et  seq. 

TOL.  n.  NO.  III.  ft 
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t4%  MugausM-^Tke  Eddit^  Doctrine, 

Mm  pldwiiiig/a^.iliMaciiottiMiiattyli^^  Um  i^  Uw  m  t&b&  Uuq 
Mired  them  fortb^  without  connecttog  aoy  definite  idea  with  each  in* 
dividual  line.  We  should,  properly,  only  look  for  the  principal  ideaia 
this  allegory, — and  it  u  easy  to  find.  According  to  the  author  s  opinioB, 
all  the  Wolent^  devastating  powers  of  nature  shall  one  time  come  in  ooo^ 
iiot  with  each  other,  for  nothing  else  can  consistently  be  miderstood  by 
the  monsters  who  are  introduc^  into  this  allegory.  The  devastation 
which  commences  with  this  uproar, — this  conflict  between  the  powers  of 
nature,  will  be  consummated  by  a  general  five,  which  will  ditoohre  all 
thingft.  This  is  the  idea  which  the  author  has,  acomding'to  the  taste  of 
tiis  time,  depicted  after  his  own  way.  But  it  it  remarkiBlile  Aai  nwiy 
df  ^K  ioMiges  whidi  appear  in  -this  piece  are  perfeotiy  aiaiilar  to  ^lose 
%vilh  wych  Christ  pourtrayed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem^  and  to  thoie 
which  the  Jewish  bards  before  him  employed  to  describe  the  downfedl  of 
miffhty  states.  Beyond  doubt,  the  ^andinavian  and  the  Jewish  bar^s 
had  these  images  ^m  one  and  the  same  fount  in  Asia,  whence  Odin'i 
fdlowers  may  have  brought  them  to  the  north ;  for  there  is  no  probabi- 
lity whatever  of  the  Scandinavians  having  taken  them  from  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews/  " 

Widi  the  greater  part  of  this  we  fully  agree;  but  we  think  the 
learned  writer  has  failed  in  pointing  out  the  true  and  conunoD 
source  whence  both  drew ;  that  is  the  human  mind,  which  uses 
similar  language  and  similar  figures  in  describing  similar  events. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  convey  to  our  readers  some  idea 
of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Magnusen's  volumes.  The  task  lias  been 
to  us  an  agreeable  one;  for,  unlike  too  many  of  the  German 
writers,  he  writes  with  clearness  and  perspicuity ;  his  style  is  not 
embarrassed  with  metaphors,  thou^  occasionally  adorned  with 
-very  beautiful  ones :  indeed  we  must  in  justice  say,  that  tUs  is  a 
inerit  common  to  all  the  Danish  and  Swedish  writera  that  we 
have  perused — their  pages  are  as  lucid  as  those  of  the  French. 
Mr.  Magnusen  is  totally  free  from  mysticism.  If  he  rates  the 
Edda  doctrine  higher  in  point  of  profundity  than  some  may  feel 
disposed  to  place  it,  we  must  say,  that,  in  our  judgment,  he  has 
proved  lus  position.  So  also  has  he  succeed^  with  the  moral 
doctrine  of  his  and  our  ancestors ;  and  it  surely  is  gmtifying  to 
•feflect,  that  the  nobler  Gothic  race  was  in  physical  and  morel 
knowledge  at  least  on  an  equality  with  those  Romans  ¥fbo  so  coa- 
:t6Biptuou«ly  styled  tb^m  oarbarians^  but  sank  powerless  to  the 
earth  beneath  their  anns. 

There  are  two  other  points  on  which  Mr.  Ma|;nusen  is  enti- 
tled to  praise.  He  steadily  keeps  in  view  the  principle,  diat  man, 
in  his  theological  and  cosmic  fictions,  draws  from  himself  aad 
what  immediately  surrounds  him ;  that,  as  Creuzer  has  well  shown, 
the  climate  and  face  of  nature  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
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^vknii  mytiiolapes;  tnd  o»  seferal  occMiom  lie  has  -sbowa  it 
with  mach  greater  clearness  than  is  to  be  found  in  ike  works  of 
^e  German.  Mr.  Magnusen  also  bestows  due  attention  on  the 
legends  and  superstitions  still  prevalent  among  the  common 
people^  for  like  every  one  who  has  duly  attended  to  the  subject^ 
he  knows  the  steadiness  and  firmness  of  tradition^  and  that  it  will 
for  centuries  preserve  ancient  dogmas  and  observances. 

No  writer  is  without  his  feults  and  weaknesses.  We  think 
Mr.  Magnusen  attempts  too  much  yivben  he  aims  to  show  the 
Mniarity  ^  all  religions;  and  particularly  when  he  extends  hia 
elymcAogical  obsertatioBs  taall.  Nothing,  however,  is  so  decep^ 
tive  as  etymology.  Attention  to  it  will  be  forced  upon  any  mall 
Irbo  makes  languages  his  Study,  for  diere  is  a  great  affinity  among 
Several,  and  coincidences  \vill  be  evermore  occarring.  But 
etymology,  like  every  other  science,  has  its  laws,  and  Mr.  Mag- 
nusen should  not,  in  his  anxiety  to  show  how  widely  spread  die 
family  is  to  which  ^he  words  as,  aser,  belong,  have  included  the 
Sanscrit  luoor,  which  every  one,  who  has  read  anything  about  that 
language,  knows  to  be  merely  the  opposite  of  soor;  a,  like  the 
Clreek  a,  being  a  negatire  particle. 

'  We  hare  been  induced  to  present  our  readers  with  this  view  of 
the  coaittogoiiical  doctrines  of  the  Edda,  both  because  it  is,  we 
teUeve,  a  subjeot  little  attended  to  in  diis  country,  and  because  it 
is  our  intention  from  time  to  time  to  endeavour  to  -draw  the  pub- 
lie  attention  to  the  literature  of  the  North ;  for  understanding 
which  a  knowledge  of  Eddaic  Mythology  is  as  requisite  as  that  of 
Grc^n  for  reading  the  classics;  it  l^ing  almost  as  familiarly 
referred  to  by  die  poets  .of  the  northern  kingdoms,  as  the  latter 
was  by  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  On  a  future  occMion  we 
shall  probably  give  a  view  of  the  Th^dlogy  of  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinanan  people. 


Am*.  Vin. — 1.  Voyage  Pittoresaue  de  Canstantinopk  et  des 
^ives  du  Bosphore.    Par  M.  Melling,  Dessinateur  ct  At- 

*  diitecte  de  la  Sultane  Hadidg6,  Soeur  de  Selim  HI.  Un 
volnme  de  texte,  et  un  volume  d'estampes,  tres  grand  in  folio 
4itlantique.     Paris.     1809—1819. 

^%^^Esquisses  des  l^aurs  Turquesau  XlXme.  SHcle;  ou  Seines 
fopulaires,  VsfJ^  Religieux,  Ceremonies  Publiques,  Vie  Int^ 

•  fiewc^  Habitudes  Sociales,  Jdees  Politiques  des  MfJumelans, 
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en  forme  de  dialogues.     Par  Grfgoire  Palaiologae,  n6  k  Con- 
stantinople.    8vo.     Paris.     1M7. 

3.  L' Europe  par  rapport  a  la  Gricej  et  ct  la  Reformation  de  la 
Turquie.  Par  M.  De  Pradt,  Ancien  Archevfeque  de  Malines. 
^vo.     Paris.     1826. 

Hktort  presents  to  our  view  no  object  more  imposing  than 
the  transient  greatness  of  the  Turks;  nor  does  it  any  where 
furnish  a  more  instructive  lesson  than  that  which  is  inculcated  bj 
the  rapidity  of  their  decline.  A  horde  of  martial  devotees*  with 
energetic  habits,  and  peculiar  usages,  veiling  beneath  a  grave  de- 
meanour the  fiercest  passions  and  unquenchable  enthusiasm, 
burst  upon  Europe*  when  the  West  was  just  awakening  to  a 
bright  career  of  civilization,  and  usurped  the  place  of  the 
greatest  empire  of  antiquity.  Their  numerous  armies,  their 
haughty  carnage,  their  unbounded  ambition,  and  their  unsparing 
mode  of  warfare,  were  formidable  enough  at  first  to  daunt  all 
Christendom ;  but  in  the  space  of  four  centuries  we  have  seea 
their  empire  pass  through  all  the  stages  of  political  existence, 
from  the  fresh  vigour  of  youth  to  the  weakness  and  decrepitude 
'of  age;  and  without  any  apparent,  degeneracy  of  the  people, 
•wasting  away,  as  soon  as  the  inactivity  of  the  Sultans*  or  the 
streng^  of  the  neighbouring  nations  obliged  it  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  peace. 

These  remarkable  events,  occurring  at  the  very  time  when  the 
•rt  of  printing  took  its  rise*  are  known  to  us  with  an  authentici^ 
and  accuracy  proportioned  to  their  interest:  that  free  intercourse 
^f  nations,  which  at  present  unites  all  civilized  Europe  into  one 
great  family,  was  then  commencing ;  and  all  the  learned*  if  ^ 
all  the  statesmen  of  the  day,  conspired  to  watch  and  denounce 
the  movements  of  the  common  enemy.  Besides*  for  a  long  time 
after  the  period  when  Constantinople  fell  to  die  Turks*  the  fa- 
vourite pursuit  of  every  sdudarwas  the  .literature  of  aocieot 
Greece ;  and  the  Levant  was  constantly  filled  with  accomplished 
.  travellers,  urged  thither  by  the  ardour  of  classical  research.  Un^ 
such  circumstances*  a  people  so  peculiar  as  the  Turks*  unitiiig 
the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  East*  with  Scythian  ferocity, 
could  not  fail  to  be  frequently  described ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
nation  in  Europe  which  has  from  the  commencement  employed 
thepens  of  so  many  well-informed  observers. 

The  character  of  the  Turks,  nevertheless*  has  never  been  dis- 
'  tinctW  drawn ;  forbidden  by  their  religion  to  mix  with  unbelievers, 
^  eminently  unsocial  antong  themselves,  and  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach* it  is  only  by  the  possession  of  official  rank  that  Euro- 
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MMOw  CAD  ficMin  a  flight.  aoqiiaiaUiwe  with  tbem.  Bu^bequius^ 
vigoau.  Sir  Paul  Rycaut^  and  Sir  Jamfis  Porter,  all  possessed 
tkia.  advantage,  aad  turned  it  to  accouot.  Among  the  authors  to 
whom  we  are  particularly  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Turk«» 
the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  Mouradja  D'Ohsson.  Bora 
in  Constantinople  of  Armenian  parents,  and  attached  in  early  lifa 
to  the  Swedish  embassy,  he  united  the  advantages  of  a  £urc^[>4Bail 
education  to  the  facilities  of  a  native ;  and  bis  great  work*  leaves 
little  unexplained  relating  to  the  machinery  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
fim ;  but  he  is  partial  to  the  rulers  of  his  native  country^  and 
describes  tbem  from  theory  rather  than  from  e^cperience*  The 
Turks  whom  he  pourtrays  bear  no  more  resemblance  to  real 
Turks,  than  the  polished  cavalier  of  romance  does  to  the  ruc^ 
baron  of  die  middle  ages. 

The  volume  whose  title  stands  (No.  2)  at  the  head  of  this  Ar- 
ticle, is  also  from  the  pen  of  a  native  of  Constantinople ;  written 
hy  a  Greek,  it  exhibits  the  ready  pliancy  of  Grecian  geniu8>  and 
a  work  more  decidedly  French  in  ^yle  and  sentiment  €(Mild>  not 
have  been  produced  by  Jouy  himself.  It  is  neat,  lively  and  deli* 
cate,  free  from  rancour  or  exaggeration ;  and  coming,  as  it  does^ 
firom  one  who  bears  the  name  of  the  last  and  heroic  emperor  of 
the  Greeks,  we  could  hardly  have  expected  so  much  moderatioii* 
It  preeents  also  an  an^nated  picture  of  Turkisti  manners ;  Ini^.the 
mode  of  writing  which  the  author  has  adopted,  that  of  dramalic 
scenee  and  dialogue^,  i%  better  saited  to  the  vi^  display,  of  odd 
humonrs  and  peculiarities,  than  to  the  profound  analysis  of  dm* 
meters  and  in  this  case  it  is  peculiarly  unfit,  as  it  leaves  oujt.  of 
vie^  the  vevy  traits  by  which  the  Turks  are  particularly  distin- 
guished^  we  mean  their  apathy,  taciturnity,  and  unsocial  disposi- 
tion. 

When  the  Ottomans  and  the  nations  of  the  West  first  came 
into  collision,  there  was  not  perhaps  much  difierence  between 
them  in'  the  externals  of  civilization ;  but  the  East  and  W«at  are 
cast  in  different  moulds  of  society,  possessing  different  oapnbi- 
lities;  and  the  disparity  between  them  soon  became  evident. 
About  one  century  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople^  Bus- 
beqnius  dispelled  in  a  great  measure  the  terror  which  the  Otto- 
mans had  inspired  by  his  faithful  picture,  of  their  empire ;  Wild 
and  Sandys,  a  little  later,  betray  some  feelings  of  contempt ;  but 
from  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  character  of 
the  Turks  had  manifestly  lost  the  protection  of  their  illusMe 
greatness,  it  has  been  almost  uniformly  painted  in  unfavourable 
[colours.     Notwithstanding  the  agreement  of  the  best  writers  in 

*  Tabl«aa  G6n^rml  de  rEiapife  Ottoamo,  3  torn,  folio.    Ptr'ts,  1787*^ieiOk . 
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lim  geoenl  esMMte  of  te  Tarkttk  ebanK^n  tbek  opmM^ 
ifhen  eoMiderod  in  detiil,  are  too  vupkMi»  and  nrecoaeikbie  to 
afford  the  meant  of  an-  acetiftte  delineation.  We  nxM  BOf# 
bowev<eF,  believe  witb  Mr.  Thornton  (a  writer  who  has  borrowed 
every  thing,  save  his  ill-concocted  reflections,)  that  ^character 
of  the  Turks  is  composed  of  nothing  bnt'Oontrarieties,  and  Ihsl 
everfTurk  is  both  humane  and  cruel,  cowardly  and  courageotts) 
such  incongruities  can  exist  only  in  the  nnnd  of  the  wrfti^*  The 
character  of  a  man  is  as  single  and  identical  as  his  person.  At* 
tfiough  die  wqrs  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  of  society,  may  bti 
all  chaos  and  discordance  to  an  unskilful  observer,  yet  order  and 
cotjbection  are  restored  to  the  picture  when  the  survey  is  made 
§tom  d»  just  point  of  view.^  A  sagadous  eye  can  always  comr- 
numd  the  drift  of  fluctuating  humours,  and  in  the  complicated 
eddies  of  life  detect  the  central  springs  6f  actioti.  The  history 
of  a  nation  is  the  best  portrait  of  its  character;  and  we  leaM 
more  of  a  people  firom  their  laws,  religion^  and  dom^tic  UMgosi 
than  from  roe  conflicting  testimony  of  travellers.  From  the  itt^ 
tHtions  of  the  Turks,  therefore,  we  shall  endeavour,  in  the  firert 
place,  to  trace  the  peculiarities  of  their  manners^  and  alterwapdi 
^rentate  to  eiamine  the  influence  which  the  diaracter  of  tirfe  tiatioQ 
is  likely  to  exert  on  its  futuie  destiny, 

Ir  The  rites  of  Mahom^anism  are  so  numerous,  and  ks  pv<^ 
oqpts  so  strictly  incaicated,  diat  the  true  believer  is  unceasingly 
esercised  in  a  servile  obedience  to  bis  luilh.  The  Turks  atfe  in 
feet  a  nation  of  puritans;  every  act  of  life,  from  the  highesC-to 
the  lowest,  from  the  murder  of  a  saltan  to  the  purchase  of  a  siip^ 

ST,  h  begun  and  ended  in  die  name  of  Ood  and  the  Piopfaed 
lie  sacred  standard  leads  the  Musulman  to  war;  the  bayonet  k 
introduced  with  the  benediction  of  the  muphty ;  and  gun-rammefs 
of  hogs'  bristles,  a  stumbHng  block  to  the  faithful,  are  admitted 
itt  defence  of  tlve  Prophet,  amidst  pious  ejaculations  of  ^  Prsiia^ 
lye  to  God !"  The  great  multitude  of  forms  prescribed  by  die 
Koran  derogates  from  the  imp<Mtance  of  its  moral  precepts;  he 
who  observes  them  carefully  has  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  witk 
himself,  and  every  t^t  of  the  sacred  volume  promotes  the  fMUly 
of  self^justifieation.  The  ^at  superiority  of  the  MusulaMHi 
iover  unbelievers,  and  the  certainty  of  his  temporah  as  weU  as 
apfaitual  triumph,  are  perpetually  inculcated;  he  is  forbidden  to 
mingle  with,  or  even  to  resemble  diose  who  reject  the  Prophet: 
awogant  unsociability  is  made  the  safeguard  of  the  fiuth,  and  by 
wajr^  of  compensation  an  ample  ladtude  for  the  riot  of  passion  is 
allowed  tothose  within  the  pale«  Mahometanism  in  fine  does  not 
nriighten  or  console,  it  only  flbtters  its  fidlowers.  It  isno  won- 
der.dnt  a  riligioa  which  «nitee  the  seductions  of  the  EpkureaD 
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smI  Stoic  dkwtriiies^  JaenicatMig  at  tke  amoe  tmm,^(*mtlkntfmx 
wmI  B^igttal  indulgence^  sbMiM  take  a  firm  lioU  ^n  aa  jgnerattt 
people,  and  thai  do  MosokiiaB,  as  Rdaad  affiroia,  has  ever  been 
temerted.  The  devout  esterior  of  tke  Turka  certain^  impoatd 
o»  the  benevolent  Dr«  Claike,  iftio,  after  speaking  of  tbeir  fre^ 

nt  praymv  and  ablutions,  says,  we  thank  inditfcreetiy,  *f  that 
is  BO  people  without  the  pale  of  Christianity  who?  are  beltea 
ctieposed  towards  ito  most  essential  precepts;"  but  aurely  thu 
Tarks  do  not  love  mercy  better  than  sacrifice;  they  ase  not  watek 
and  poor  in  spirit;  they  do  not  corainmne  with  their  own  beactci 
^fide  stands  high  in  tlieir  cat^^ry  of  virtues,  and  among  the 
Binety-nine  canonical  namea  by  whith  they  invoke  the  Deity,  that 
of  Jlfos^  Proud  oeeupiea  a  foiemost  place.  A  rdigioua  cnei 
^nnot  be  fiuriy  judged  from  the  separate  texts  of  which  it  is  cosn^ 
posed ;  its  practical  influence  b  the  best  oritenon  of  it»  meat| 
It  may  contain  many  precepts  totally  at  vamnce.  with  tbe,fi:eoiua 
of  the  whole ;  nay,  a  few  ct  its  leading  principlea  may  suffice  to 
vender  nugatory  all  its  salutary  pfovisions. 

The  law  of  the  Turks  is  but  an  extension  of  their  religion.^ 
Aeir  whole  code  is  founded  on  the  Kcmin,  and  the  edifice  »  com? 
pleled  by  dialectic  subtiity.  Where  sacred  texts  are  wnnting^ 
traditionary  tales,  or  construcdoos  put  upon  the  silence  of  the 
Pn^ihet,  supply  their  plaoe,  and  ike  invcduntanry  firaivkdenoe  ojf 
ingenious  reasoning  pervades  the  whole*  •  In  the  impetfect  stata 
of  sublunary  dispensatbas,  this  identic  of  law  and  re^Ugioais.lha 
greatest  cabmity  that  can  befal  a  people.  A  few  sioqile  enad^ 
menta  will  suffice  for  society  in  a  primitive  condition;  but  aa-  il 
becomes  developed,  new  interests  and  new  sentimenta  arise,  wlficb 
te^uim  new  regulations :  institulions,  however,  which  pretend  to* 
divine  origin,  are  not  sufficiently  accommodating  to  the  wantaand 
weakness  of  human  nature,  which  can  never  become  perfect  bM 
by  a  ilow  progression.  Where  a  theocratic  system,  or  religioui 
jurisprudence  exists,  as  among  the  Turks,  every  innovation  is  an 
)Kt  of  impiety ;  and  if  the  body  of  men  who  feel  an  iateaeat  in  ita 
maintenance  possess  influence  vrith  the  people,  all  chance  of  ein- 
cial  improvement  is  at  an  end.  When  we  come  to  consider  the 
diaracter  of  that  body  which  unites  the  sacrad  and  judicial  fimo- 
lio^  in  Tlhkey,  it  will  be  seen  how  it  hiw  promoted  the  Muister 
tendencies  of  a  perverse  system,  with  a  view  to  the  promotionr^if 
its  own  interests. 

Hie  vices  of  the  CNtoman  code  are  not  corrected  by  the  nuan- 
neir  of  its  administration.  The  Inw  being  composed  in  a  grei(t 
measure  of  finedrawn  deductions  from  inadeaaate  ^t^ats,  is'oftm 
a  mere  tissue  of  subtiity  and  equivocation.  The  Cadi  i8.infectf^ 
widi  Am  gM^al  ovaiice^  he  paya  for  his  offics,.wbiGb  be  bridl  for 
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a  very  bnited  tine;  the  pfamtiff  auiy  chooie  hit  cottft^  attd  ol^ 
course  make  sure  of  die  judge  befonhaad,  and  no  apfieal  Uet: 
from  his  decision;  he.  who  gains. the  cause  pttjrs  all  the  OKpenses^ 
consequently  avaniet  or  vexatious  suits  are  not  discoocaged^  and  the 
atcemkince  of  witoesses  is  not  compdled,  so  that  few  give  dieir  tQis-> 
timony  viFho  are  not  paid  by  the  party  whom  they  assist*  These 
fiicts  will  be  sufficient  to  refute  the  praise  whidi  has  been  be- 
stowed on  the  administration  of  justice  in  Turkey^  and  will  ex- 
plain vrhy  in  the  dramatic  exhibitions  occasionally  seen  in  Con«- 
stantinople,  the  (dots  of  the  pieces  usually  turn  on  the  injustice  oC 
a  cadi.  But  there  is  one  circumstance  v^ich  strongly  marks  the 
barbarism  of  the  Turks*  which  is,  that  they  have  no  police ;  if  one 
Tmk  threatens  to  kill  another,  no  one  cares  to  prevent  him ;  and 
the  murderer  who  eludes  immediate  detection  may  afterwards 
boast  of  his  crime  virith  impunity,  and  will  be  admired  for  his 
hardihood*  The  laws  of  the  Prophet  were  designed  for  the  rovem 
of  the  desert,  and  the  Turks,  though  so  long  the  inhabitant!  of 
populous  cities,  still  cling  pertiaacioiisly  to  the  mannen  of  tfaa 
wilderness. 

*  In  Turkey  every  man  is  by  turns  a  despot  and  a  slave ;  each 
within  his  own  little  sphere  indulges  in  all  the  |Mimpbemalia  of 
greatness,  and  as  ignorance  is  easily  imposed  on  by  appearances, 
pomp  and  ostentation  distinguish  the  Ottoman.  Uenoe  the 
ataghah  and  pipe  set  round  with  jewels ;  hence  the  tetfUi  or 
rosary,  composed  of  ninety-nine  preciousstones,  and  which  some* 
times  costs  a  fortune.  When  a  man  would  be  thought  great,  it 
is  very  natural  for  him  to  have  recourse  to  what  Lord  Shafiteabufy 
calls  the  essence  of  imposture,  gravity;  and  the  religion,  over 
which  the  Turk  is  contmually  brooding,  tends  to  produce  the 
same  effect;  This  sense  of  his  dignity^  conspiring  with  the  torpor 
which  seizes  all  things  beneath  the  gloom  of  despotism,  renders 
bim  indolent  and  inactive.  Pride  however  is  a  lonely  andknelaor 
choly  affection,  and  the  haughty  Musuhnan  is  often  obliged  to  fly 
to  wme  to  recruit  his  flagging  spirits;  for  although  the  use  of  diat 
beverage  is  forbidden  by  me  Koran,  yet  it  has  been  for  a  long  time 
connived  at,  and  taverns  are  now  a&  common  in  Constantinople  as 
in  any  town  in  Europe.  The  Turk  is  not,  however,  a  social 
Totary  of  Bacchus,  he  is  a  solitary  toper,  whose  only  object  is  to 
get  intoxicated.  This  is  the  most  ominous  feature  in  tfaie  charao- 
ter  of  the  Turk;  he  feels  no  pleasure  but  in  excessive  and  umu|- 
tnral  excitement  The  same  languor  explains  why  he  so  oAen 
appears  to  be  a  coward ;  he  is  a  lion  if  roused,  but  his  spirits  aie 
often  sunk,  and  he  feek  like  a  despot  who  has  got  no  slaves  to 
fear  him. 
'  •  la  a  conntry^  vrhere  the  relative  value  of  money  is  enhanced  by 
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Ae  oMiieiBpt  in  yAitk  hosMii  life,  is  hdd, — where  tkere  iw  no 
nrfetj' without  power,  nor  {Kywer  without  wealth,  avarice  is  a  n»* 
taral  vice.  Every  one  who  has  amhition  unites  to  it  the  passion 
of  aeottmulatiou,  and  it  is  quite  incredible  what  iuunense  sums 
have  bem  heaped  together  in  a  short  time  by  public  officers  and 
the  slaves  of  the  seraglio.  The  treasures  of  tiechir,  the  Kislav 
Aga,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Mustapha  III.  to  appease  the 
popular  clamours,  aoiounted  to  nearly  four  millious  sterling,  and 
shnilar  instances  occur  every  day ;  but,  under  a  rapacious  des* 
potism,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  possess  treasures,  they  must  also  be 
ooBcealed;  hence  the  frequent  mention  of  hidden  treasures  in 
Turkish  hwtory.  It  was  a  hidden  treasure  which  made  the  fortime 
of  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina ;  defei^d  in  one  of  his  early  engagements, 
and  to  all  appearance  totally  ruined,  he  sought  shelter  m  some 
dilapidaled  building,  and  tossing  his  sword  in  a  fit  of  reckless 
despair,  struck  it  against  something  which, gave  a  tinkling  ^und ; 
this  proved  to  be  a. casket  of  money,  with  which,  he  raised  new 
forces,  and  commenced  a  more  successful  career.  A  hidden  trea- 
sure occasioned  the  death  of  Czerni  George ;  after  having  ob^ 
duned  high  rank  in  the  Russian  service,  he  in^>rudently  entered 
the  Turkish  territory,  for  tb^  purpose  of  recovering  a  treasure 
which  he  had  buried  near  Semandria;  he  was  recognised  and 
tfecapitated  at  Belgrade. 

Another  yice»  engendered  bj  ambition  and  continual  fear,  is  . 
dissiffiulation ;  the  necessity  of  this  is  inculcated  by  a  terrific 
Turkish  proverb,  which  says  that  a  man,  in  order  to  be  safe,  must 
be  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Raghib  Pasha,  the  vizir  of  Mus* 
tapha  III.,  and  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Turkish  literature* 
was  esteemed  the  model  of  an  accomplished  Turk ;  yet,  accordr 
log  to  Sir  James  Porter,  who  knew  him  well,  he  was  a  second 
Tiberius.  His  favourite  maxim  was,  to  hunt  the  hare  in  a  wagr 
gOB,  that  is,  to  proceed  in  every  affair  by  covert  means,  and  withr 
out  precipitation.  The  description  which  Dr.  Holland  gives  us 
of  the  Pasha  of  Janina  presents  a  lively  idea  of  the  Turkish  phy- 
siognomy ;  the  calm  countenance  of  Ali,  he  says,  always  reminded 
him  of  the  intense  glow  of  a  heated  stove.  All  the  mental  disci- 
pline of  a  Turk  consists  in  the  compression  of  his  furious  passions, 
from  habitual  pomp,  formality  am]  dissimulation,  some  forms  of 
poUteaess  will  necessarily  arise,  and  these,  in  fact,  constitute  a 
pnodpid  branch  of  Ottoman  education ;  but  we  must  not  suppose 
tikat  1  urkish  politeness  has  any«thing  to  do  with  refined  feelings 
^  delicacy  of  sentiment ;  the  abominations  of  the  puppet  shows 
tud  ombres  chinoises,  which,  amuse  the  grandees,  are  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  contrary. 

A  proud  barbarian  delights  in  the  di^lay  of  his  superiority. 
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«id  infficts  the  gteatest  torturer  in  order  tib  slmw  Im  pomffft  Umi 
Tttrks,  indeed,  appear  to  be  naturally  cnie1,*attd'0«ldote  ite-ow  off 
their  Ksttess  meianchofy,  unless  when  they  httre  an  oppoMini^  of 
shedding  blood.  We  need 'not  say  any  thing  of  the  pyranidB  of 
skolls^  constructed  by  Qtai  H^assan  in  the  Morea,  nor  of  the  fiHets 
of  ears  and  noses,  which  have  lately  decorated  the  wails  of  the 
SeragKo.  The  language  of  the  nation  itself  bears  testimony 
a^nst  them ;  as  there  is  no  nobility  among  die  Turks,  aH  who 
rise  to  eminence  are  distinguished  by  epithets  derived  from  some 
personal  qualification,  and  diese  are  almost  always  of  aferoctoua 
character.  The  mother  calls  her  son  my  lion  and  my  tiger ;  tiie 
Sultan  is  called  the  Manslayer  and  die  Miister  of  blood ;  the 
Pasha  of  Acre  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  The  Butcher;  Abdil 
Plwha,  an  Aga  of  the  Janizaries,  renowned  during  the  late  Russiaii 
wars  far  Ae  number  of  his  executions,  was  styled  the  GraTe* 
digger;  and  anodier  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  decapitate  the 
pashas,  earned  the  sounding  name  of  the  Aga  of  the  Dark  Dmngs. 

The  Turks,  nevertheless,  have  been  extolled  for  dieir  chinrity» 
and  especially  for  their  kindness  towards  the  brute  creation. 
Their  forbearance  towards  die  lower  animals  seems  to  be  the 
efliect  of  superstition,  or  perhaps  a  mode  of  compounding  for  their 
harshness  towards  the  human  species.  In  reality,  despotism  always 
chooses  its  associates  among  the  weak,  and  ignorance  can  only 
converse  with  brutes.  The  Turk,  besides,  has  no  enjoyment  but 
in  his  reveries,  and  there  is  something  unreal  and  fantasdc  in  the 
companionship  of  dumb  creatures.  Birds  are  the  amusement  of 
liypochondriacs  and  of  opium-eaters.  Magdi,  an  acute  observer, 
notes  diis  circumstance,  **  Molti  fra  essi  come  serii  e  malinconici, 
s'affezi6nano  a  ceite  sodisihzione  che  bene  apesso  passano  alT 
eccesso,  e  ne  h6  osservato  ne'  giorni  addietro  varii  che  vivono  cnriosi 
e  idilettanti  di  uccelli.^'  When  De  Tott  waited  on  Ismael  Bey  to 
concert  with  him  the  fortifications  of  the  Bosphorus,  he  found  Aat 
minister  intent  on  procuring  two  canary-birds  which  sang  the 
same  song;  and  Ismael  Bey,  according  to  Peyssonel,  was  an  inve- 
terate opium-eater. 

'  Of 'die  inmates  of  the  harem  we  know  but  little  from  observa* 
don.  The  debasing  tendency  of  polygamy  no  one  can  deny;  nor 
is  it  much  redeemed  because  the  Turks,  as  their  apologists  will 
tell  us,  rarely  avail  themselves  of  the  permission  to  marry  four 
wives.  The  obligations  of  matrimony  are  incommodious  to  the 
"Turk,  Und  a  harem  filled  widi  slaves  is  more  congenial  to  hfs  feel- 
ings ;  but  society,  in  the  mean  time,  is  in  a  savage  state,  so  f «*  as 
moral  sentiments  are  unsupported  by  laws.  Marriages  by  Kapin, 
or  eoolracts  of  cohabitation  for  a  specified  time^  are  also  permil- 
teil;  so^diat  those,  who  cart  only  maintain  a  single  wife,  may 
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dtattge  het  QAM.  Tllu»  tjnmwf^  semmlkj  siid  m»trtiitjj9onoar 
ID  4iieir  fountahw  die  streams  oi  domestic  felicity.  Tlie  Tarkisir 
iMnenomiiotbe  called  happy ;  ignorance  and  confinement  must 
ittpak  tke  sense  of  being :  quarrels  and  toys  divide  their  time ; 
Ifaey  dole  on  trifles,  and  all  the  copiousness  of  female  feeling  iif 
iMsted  on  personified  objects. 

The  kmguage  of  flowers,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Tuikidi  ha- 
raais,  oives  its  celebrky  wholly  to  Lady  Wortley  Montague ;  it  was 
ihe  who  introduced  it  into  Europe,  together  with  die  practice  of 
inoculation,  in  the  same  manner  as  Susbequius,  two  centttries 
before,  had  introduced  the  Persian  hlac  and  the  writing  of  Dio* 
scorides.  The  Persian  personifies  the  rose,  and  makes  it  the  mis^ 
tntB  #f  the  nightingale,  to  whom,  in  the  return  of  spring,  he  tdli 
Ui  anMm>iia  pans.  The  Hindoo  dedicates  flbwers  to  his  divinftyi 
ifhose  varioQS  attributes'  they  represent  to  his  imagination ;  bat 
it-is  in  Turkey  alone,  and  in  the  harems,  that  we  find  tbiv  myste* 
noua  bUgoage,  to  which  there  exists  nothing  similar  aponc  other 
orienlri  nations.  Our  fair  countrywoman,  however,  who  his 
thrown  a  brilliant,  and  radier  a  voluptuous  colouring  over  the 
miMieps  of  the  harem,  has  alsa  n^uch  exaggerated  the  merit  of  * 
these  hieroglyphics  of  love ;  and  the  "  mUbons  of  verses,''  of  whidfc 
she  speaka,  dwindle  dovm*  to  about  two  hundned,  before  the 
itttarches  of  die  learned.  Thb  language  of  flowers  is  merely  di^ 
amusemeDt  of  the  secluded  fair  ones,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  can 
oufy  be  acquired  fronf  die  slaves  of  die  barem^  A  learned  Turk; 
to  whom  J*  von  Hammer  applied  for  informatioA  on  the  subject, 
WIS  higUy  offended  at  the  freedom,  and  replied,  indignandy,  that 
lie  was  not  a  woman's  slave. 

IW^  is  no  art  more  adapted  to  soothe  uneasy  passions,  or  to 
recreate  the  weariness  of  confinement,  than  that  of  music,  and  we 
mifbt,  therefore,  naturally  expect  to  find  it  the  amusement  of  the 
Taikbh  women.  But  it  has  never  been  cultivated  in  Turkeys 
aid,  since  its  first  introduction  from  Persia  by  Amurath  IV.,  it 
does  notappear  to  have  undergone  any  change  or  improvem^stv 
Prince  Cantemir  wrote  a  treatise  in  Turkish  on  the  theory  of 
nuMic,  and  set  to  notes  the  most  agreeable  Persian  airs>  but  so 
incapable  of  improvement  are  these  indocile  barbarians,  ^that  at 
the  present  day  they  hardly  ever  practise  the  musical  notation. 

As  every  Turk  who  receives  an  education  *has  some  acquain^> 
nee  with  die  Arabic  and  Persian  languages,  he  has  a  reiidy  access 
ml  introdttction  to  all  the  learning  of  the  East.  The  number  of 
those  who  possess  these  elementary  acquirements  is  very  great, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  offices  connected  with  the  law  and  reli- 
WfK  which  can  be  filled  by  those  akme  who  have  been  qualified 
hy  a  regular  course  eC  stiady.    ¥nm  thene  cirenastaaeesi  and 
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6rom  the  great  literary  ardour  of-  tbe  Arabians,  who  now  aerva  fa 
models  to  the  Turks,  we  might  expect  to  find  among  the  latti^.a 
great  display  of  intellectual  activity.  But  the  fact  is  quite  tba 
reverse;  Turkey  is  the  desert  of  literature;  some  scattered  anti- 
quities^ and  a  few  stunted  stems,  detach  themselves  from  the 
dreary  waste,  but  there  is  little  life,  and  no  variety. 

The  great  number  of  the  public  libraries  in  ConstaiitiQopie» 
however,  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  national  learning, 
and  we  feel  required  on  that' account  to  bestow  on  them  a  shotft 
consideration.  These  libraries,  according  to  D'Ohsson,  are  thirty* 
five  in  number,  but  he  gives  no  particulars.  Toderini  enumerates 
thirteen;  Sekeria  £feudi  fourteen;  and  a  writer  in  Eicbbom's 
Geschiciue  der  Literatur,  whose  authority  we  shall  follow,  mak^ 
them  amount  to  eighteen.*  No  works  are  arranged  on  the  shelves, 
or  included  in  the  catalogues  of  these  libraries,  except  such  as 
are  written  in  the  langua|;es  of  Islamism,  Turkish,  Arabic  aM 
Persian ;  if  any  others  exist,  tfaeyaie  dirown  into  lumber  chests^ 
and  left  to  moulder  in  neglect.  Of  the  seven  principal  estaUish- 
ments,  including  that  of  the  Seraglio,  we  have  exact  details^  and 
their  united  collections  amount  precisely  to  10,000  volu^ies. 
Hence,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  tbe  literary  treasures,  con- 
tained in  all  the  libraries  of  Constantinople,  do  not  exceed  25,000 
volumes,  or,  as  the  various  catalogues  have  much  in  common, 
perhaps  5,000  works*  The  single  library  that  was  consumed  by  fire 
m  the  Basilica,  just  ten  centuries  before  the  Turks  obtaioed  pos? 
session  of  the  city,  contained  120,000  manuscripts.!  We  will 
not  say  any  thing  respecting  the  character  of  this  triple  literature, 
except,  that  if  we  are  to  estimate  the  value  of  genius  from  the 
influence  it  is  likely  to  exercise  on  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
it  is  probable  that  the  works  of  Plutarch  and  Cicero  are  worth  i^l 
tbe  learning  of  the  East.  Here  we  cannot  omit  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  our  opinion,  that,  with  due  diligence*  much  classic 
treasure  might  still  be  rescued  from  the  dusty  chests  of  the  Se^ 
raglio.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  libi^iry  of 
the  Palaeolog]  was  destroyed  by  the  Ottoman  conquerors.  Ma- 
homet II.  was  an  accomplished  prince,  the  patron  of  letters*  and 
versed,  it  is  said,  in  the  Greek  language ;  on  the  conquest  ef 
Constantinople  he«  immediately  took  possession  of  the  imperial 
palace;  why,  then,  should  he  destroy  the  library?  Besides^  no 
mention  is  made  by  the  Turkish  historians  of  the  destruction  of 
Greek  manuscripts,  at  that,  or  any  future  period ;  on  the  coo- 

*  Some  recent  iDformatioD,  however,  respecting  these  libraries  (leading  to  the  belief 
that  P'Ohsson's  enumeration  is  not  exaggerated;  will  be  found  in  the  statements  of 
Mr.  S6baltz,  an  eminent  German  orienlalbt  now  travelliog  Id  tbe  East,  poMisiied  m 
No.  I.  (January,  1898,)  of  Uie  No¥vmu  Journal  Angtiqui. 
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t^tay,  we  have  positive;  and  we  think  unquestionable  evidence/iii 
^roof  of  dietr  existence.  larmael  Bey,  a  learned  Turk,  who' had 
fived  nine  years  in  Ae  Seraglio,  assured  Toderini  that  there  existed 
an  immense  quantity  of  manuscripts  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
other  languages ;  not  in  the  library,  indeed,  but  in  the  store  rooms 
of  the  Seraglio;  this  testimony  was  confirmed  by  Francesco 
Franchini,  the  Venetian  Dragoman^  who  turned  Musulman,  and 
was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Imperial  Library;  he  stated  that 
many  books,  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Syriac  languages,  remained 
shut  up  in  chests,  and  that  a  collection  of  manuscripts,  brought 
fipom  Jernsalem,  was  said  to  be  among  them.  The  indefatigable 
Toderini  published  in  1788  the  Catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Li» 
brary  of  the  Seraglio,  of  which  he  had  surreptitiously  procured 
a  eopy.  If  Greneral  Sebastiani  had  not  been  ignorant  of  tbb 
circumstance,  as  well  as  of  the  jealous  care  taken  by  the  Turks  to 
keep  their  collections  undeAled  by  the  languages  of  unbelievers^ 
he  might  have  searched  the  lumber-rooms,  instead  of' the  library 
of  the  Seraglio,  and  turned  to  better  account  the  permission  he 
^dteained  to  penetrate  so  far  within  the  interior.* 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  rescuing  from  destruction  those  lite^ 
rary  treasures  of  antiquity,  and  that  is,  by  money;  a  Turk  will  do 
any  thing  for  money,  and  the  Grand  Signior  is  the  most  needy  of 
Ae  Turks.  It  was  generally  thonght  that  no  Frank  could  view 
the  interior  of  Saint  Sophia  without  a  firm&n,  until  Dr.  Clarke 
discovered  ihatit  might  be  seen  at  any  time  for  six  piastres;  and 
Grelot,  (thanks  to  his  liberal  bribes,)  was  allowed  to  measure  the 
saered  edifice*,  and  to  finish  accurate  drawings  of  its  internal  deco* 
rations.-  There  is  an  additional  circumstance  respecting  the  li* 
braries  of  Constantinople,  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers;  only  three  of  all  those  collections  existed  prior 
to  the  last  century,  the  rest  having  been  formed  within  that 
period  by  the  Sultans,  or  griandees  who  imitated  their  zeal ;  the 
literature  and  language  of  the  Turks,  nevertheless,  seem  to  have 
'derived  no  benefit  from  those  aids,  but  to  have  gone  on  gradually 
declining.  The  importance  of  this  observation  will  be  manifest, 
•when  we  come  to  consider  the  various  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  reanimate  the  nation,  and  the  uniform  failure  of  them. 

The  Turks  are  a  people  extremely  peculiar  in  all  their  usages; 
what  may  be  considered  their  ancestral  customs  bear,  as  the 
Abbate  Hager  has  fully  shown,  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Chinese.  In  sentiments  and  deportment  they  differ  widely 
from  all  surrounding  nations,  Persian  as  well  as  European,  and 
diese  original  dissimilitudes  have  been  turned  by  superstition  into 

*  See  the  Notice  in  our  last  No.  (p.  666)  given  on  the  authority  of  M.  Rixo. ' 
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yritioial^i  otMkkJWBu  £di|c«tk»  b«iig  «h<stty  ia  Ibe  btt^ 
ike  XjDemug/iB  dole^  oat  in  a  mvuidr  coofonnabie  to  tbe  mteresU 
pi  tbat  crafty  body*  and  doea  not  prodiico  the  savie  huniaiiiriog 
effects  yufhkh  uauiUy  accompai^  tbe  fiaee  diffttaioo  of  koowledgo* 
Tbus  ignoraaoe  aaid  ptvde»  a  ^goted  adherence  to  eetaMiubBA 
Utl§ei»  aid  hatred  of  straogers^  «top  ap  the  ordinary  cbi^nek  af 
ioaproveiDeiit»  md  prevent  ^e  application  of  remedies  from  witii* 
ont  to  correct  the  virulence  of  internal  disease.  The  rapid  aod 
vtalpable  decline  of  the  empire  during  the  last  century  and  a  baU^ 
hasxouvinced  the  Ottoman  princes  of  the  necessity  of  chaage^ 
but  as  the  efforts  of  the  ckspot  have  hitherto  been  uniforafy 
diM^seted  by  the  bigotry  of  the  people,  and  as  the  present  suhan 
paoivts  in  the  attempt  which  his  proved  httl  to  so  many  of  bm 
pcedecessoia,  we  will  try  to  investigate,  in  the  coa^ruction  of  ifat 
fmpju^  the  chance  of  its  ultimate  refocmation. 

The  emperor  of  the  Turks  unites  in  himself  the  power  of  Ae 
Utab  and  the  kUUchf  the  book  and  the  sword,  and  consequent 
fiUims  the  exercise  of  an  absolute  authority,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal*  Though  not  of  the  family  of  Couseisch,.  to  which  the 
office  of  Chief  Imam  is  limited  by  the  Koran,  yet  cooquastbae 
mpplied  to  him  every  defect  of  title,  end  he  is  considewd  bysA 
tTM^  believeia.  as  the  l^itimate  successor  of  the  Prophet.  Tbe 
warlike  piinces,  however^  who  led  tbe  Ottomans  into  £mx>pe^ 
had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  discharge  the  united  offices 
of  ju^lge  and  priest ;  they  entrusted,  tbarefcHre,  to  tbednoUahs  a«l 
«adis  tbe  administration  of  justice,  to  the  ebeiks  and  imaaas  tha 
cerefiMMMes  of  religion,  and  on  the  oiuphty  they  conferred  tbe 
gfneial  prerogatives  of  the  theocratic  character*  This  vras  a 
Hnlid  .^uror  in  policy.  Und^  a  despotic  government  everything 
^Qp^nds: upon  the. monarch;  M^ben  be  is  strong,  the  nal;ion  also 
wD  b€i  strong, whil^  the  division.of  Ua  power  does  not.neoeasarilf 
accrue  to  tbe  advantage  of  tbe  people*  The  priests,  and  lawyera^ 
mnABd  into  ope  body  under  the  muphty,  soon  profited. of  die 
feligions  bias  of  the  nation,  to  intercept  a  large  portion^  of  the 
jopnlar  reaersace,  and  to  constitute  themselves  the  guardians  of 
jrigb^»  leaving  to  the  sultan  tbe  q^ore  questionable  exercise  of 
power*  But,  however  the  Ottoman  princes  may  be  thwarted  in 
j^actice  by  tte  ^tubbom  nature  of  a  theocracy,  th^y  hold  in  tfaeoiy 
4i.dc)V^tic  sway^  and  the  only  Ifanits  to  their  au^rity  are  diose  oif 
%  usurped  or  accidental  nature*  There  are  some,  indeed,  virbo 
ilaiM^'tbuoiM^ht.fit  to  controvert  this  pMnt;  Peyssonel  in  particular, 
tfUnd  Sir  ^mes. Porter  both  insist,  ^t  the  Grand  Signiorisso 
swarboheched  by  the  soldiers  and  the  Ulemas,  that  he  i^y  ef^ojs 
but  a  very  limited  authority*  **  When,"  says  the  latter  author, 
**  the* people  are  notoriously  ^yprievedi  when  tbeir  property  and 
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QOt  in  Uood^or  carry  4m  an  «iiiMi«0€fliful  war,  the;  pF<NKMMioe  himi 
mcibsif  conln^gr  to  law,  «ad  dealroy  him.*'  But  is  it  possibl  eto 
iipagme.  a  mote  baibaroaa  goweraoieiit  than  that  in  which  the  ex* 
ceaaes  of  thcprince  can  be  checked  by  nothing  but  hisdestrui^on? 
or  can  yw  conceive  ^ideapotisin  00  conuriete  as  to  take  away  ewm 
the  right  of  vengeance  fmn  the.pM|>le  i  The  sultan  is  not  mons 
oantsoUed  by  law  than  the  savage  is  by  a  natural  sense  of  justico^ 
the  only  xeatcaint  on  both  is  the  dread  of  retaUation,  and  ^bp 
savage,  in  geaecal,  has  aoKM^e  to  fear.  The  Grand  Signior  cannot 
infringe  the  right  of  property,  nor  inflict  punishment  in  seneral 
without  a  fonml  condemnation;  such  is  the  theory  of  Turkish 
law:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Orlouf,  or  royal  prerogativf^ 
aUows  him  to  put  to  death  fourteen  persons  per  day  as  ihe  effec^ 
of  immediate  inapiration,  and  in  these  cases  confiscation  issuf^te^ 
IbUow.  Tiie  most  characteristic  trail,  however,  of  Turiusb  des* 
potism,  is  exhibited  in  the  telation  that  suhsists  between  .the 
prince  and  his  officers*  All  who  accept  an^  post  or  government 
from  the  suUan,  (and  what  he  offers  none  dare  refuse,)  place  their 
lives  and  properties  thereby  at  his  diaposal;  he  is  the  heir  to  aU 
ibfiir  effects,  and  can#  at  any  time,  dfemaad  tWr  heads  as  a  mattes 
of  right.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  natural  &at  the  powers  of 
government  should  either  be  in  the  bands  of  desperadoes,  or  of 
men  who  hope  to  eaeape  notice  by  a  servile  adherence  to  estar» 
kjiahed  rontme,  «id  who  sacrifiee  every  consideration  to  that  of 
personal  safety*  The  Ulemas  alone  are  placed  beyond  the  raacb 
of  these  odious  prerogatives ;  they  may  be  exiled,  but  cannol  be 
put;to  death,  aad  to  the  inviolability  of  their  persons  they  add  thn 
security  of  tl^ir  property.  As  the  body  thus  designated  appears 
to.  us  to  barve  exerted  a  powerful  influence  00  the  character  o&tha 
Ottoman  empire,  we  shall  endeavour,  as  fully  as  our  limits  will 
permit^  to  expose  its  temper  and  constitution. 
..As  the  law  and  religion^  of  Turkey  are  founded  on  a  commnn 
iMsb,  sa  the  Ulemas*  or  body  of  priests  and  lawyers,  form  but  a 
Ib^  order  in  the  state:  but  the  prayers  and  ablutions  prescribed 
by  the  Koran,  are  so  numerous  and  frequent,  that  the  minister  of 
leligion  cnuld  never  find  lebure  to  execute  the  office  of  a  judge; 
Ae  imams  or  priests,  therefore,  constitute  a  separate  class  of  the 
Ulemas, and  leave  to.  the  cadis  the  administration  of  justee.  Bveiy 
Osmanli  is  entitled  to  become  a  member  of  this  body,  but  heoMiat 
first  receive  a  suitable  education :  after  a  few  years  study,  and'Wa 
ftsanunalion  in  the  Arabic  language,  the  Koran  and  the  Psalmod|i» 
the  candidate  may  be  admitted  to  the  service  of  a  mosque ;  but 
bmng  once  entered  upon  the  sacerdotal  office,  his  career  is 
dosed,  and  no  further  promotion  .awaits  hia^  in  th^  body  of  the 
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UteniWi  Those  who  ftfpii^  to  the  hoiiotiri^Ae'liM^^ 
timie^tiietrBttKlies  for  a  lodger  tkne,  and  after  eevteriil'eiaiiimattons 
obtain  the  i^nk  of  Muiazim,  which  •  etititles  them  to  hold  the 
office  of  cadi,  or  jtidge:  if  their  ambitioti  orgesr  them  still  iiirther, 
and  they  wish  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Muderis,  or  Doctor,  their 
Boviciale  must  be  continued  seven  jears  longer,  when  they  un- 
dei^o  a  final  examination  in  prtsaence  ^  the  mnphty ;  and  the  title 
of  Mttderis  being  once  conferred,  the  firet  dignities  of  the  magb- 
tncy  lie  open  to  their  hopes.  The  classification,  however,  doea. 
not  end  here;  the  Muderis  of  Constantinopte are  divided  intotiA* 
classes  or  degrees,  from  the  first  of  ¥^hieh  atone  are  chosen  the  su« 
preme  magistrates  of  the  state.  The  routine  of  advancement  whidi 
IS  here  poiated  out  is  rigoroudly  adhered'  to  with  respect  to  the 
greatt>ody  of  the  profession,  although  frequently  violated  in  favour 
of  die  principal  Ulemas,  whose  children' often  obtain  at  a  very  early 
a|;ethe  degree  of  Muderis,  in  order  that  they  may  reach  the  prin- 
cipal  honours  while  still  in  the  vigour  of  lile.  This  exact  and 
judicious  organization  gives  to  the  body  of  the  Ulemas  a  firm 
coherence,  which  makes  it  the  most  solid  part  of  the  Ottoman 
conMitution.  Long  -  probations,  and  a  multitude  of  successive 
gradations  are  well  calculated  to  insure  safe  and  uniform  counsels' 
to  a- body  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  M^iich  they  dare  not 
avow.  The  heads  of  the  order  cannot  mil  to  be  devoted  to  its  in- 
ten^rts,  and  its  unify  is  secti^  by  the  controlling  authority  of  the 
mupfaty,  ih))n  whom  depedd  all  the  af^ointtneKtts  of  the  priest- 
IkmhI.  Of  all  the  offices  iiir  the  state  his  alone  is  held  for  life  V 
he  is  die  oracle  of  the  law,  and  the*  representative  of  the  suttan 
in  the  iexercise  of  his  spiritual  authority :  and  as  all  new  laws,  and 
even  the  auestion  of  peace  or  war  must  await  his  sanction,  he  par- 
^cipates  in  the  legislative  power  of  the  prince,  and  interfered  with 
aH  the  movements  of  government.  The  privileges  common  to  all 
the  Ulemas  are  exemptions  from  taxes  and  arbitrary  imposi-. 
tiona;  fitymthe  punifshmertt  of  death,  and  from  arbitrary  contisca- 
tions';-^precious  prerogatives  in  a  coubtry  where  death  and  con- 
fiscation a^  the  usual  methods  which  the  monaich  pursues  to  fill 
his  treasures  and  ehjoy  his  power !  It  appears  from  the  Turkish 
historians,  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  centuries  that  the 
Uledlasf  have  had  the  Uncontested  enjoyment  of  these  rights;  but 
the -most  singular  advantage  gained  by  the  steady  encroachments 
of 'thi^  jhridical  priesthood,  is  the  e^tablisbmeht  of  an  aristocracy, 
which  assures  toll  few  families  the  hereditary  and  almost  exdu- 
aiv^  enjoyment  of  the  principal  offices  of  the  magistracy,  and 
obliges  the  sAltah  to  conform  to  the  routine  of  the  professioo. 
He' could  fbrmeHy  select  the  muphty  from  among  all  the  members 
of  the  'order  indiscriminately,  but  bis  choice  is  now  confined  to 
the  first  class  of  the  Muderis  of  Constantinople. 
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Itt  II  c0<MHiy  wfagro  <»efy  tiiMisftclioq  !•  cotew^  w^  >  ghow  of 
jnatice  and  religion,  such  a  body  as  the  Ulemas  nitiBt  necesifarily 
eofoy  a  high  degree  of  consideration ;  and  the  superiority  of  their 
education  confirms  to  them  that  ascendency  vrbicn  the  people  are- 
willing  to  concede  to  the  interpreters  of  the  Koran.  They  are 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  understand  their  interests;  the  prero-^ 
gatives  which  diey  defend  are  of  the  most  -solid  and  important 
nature;  their  chiefs  are  bound  to  them  by  die  strongest  tiesy  or 

f  proved  by  a  long  noviciate  and  repeated  trials ;  they  unite  the 
aness  of  an  aristocracy  to  the  spirit  of  a  profession;  itifitie, 
ir  influence  has  such  a  •  naturaUy  good  foundation,  and  b  so 
artfnUv  fortified,  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  overturn  it. 
But  all  the  advantages  which  result  from  the  strong  and  closely 
jointed  combination  of  the  Ulemas  are  exclusively  their  own ;  they 
cannot  resist  the  arbitrary  violence  of  the  Sultan,  but  they  can  ira-' 
pede  the  alterations  of  the  law ;  their  power  is  founded  on  the 
felse  principles  which  arrest  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  they 
are  the  natural  supporters  of  the  present  state  of  things.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Ottoman  empire  which  has  a  solid  construction 
except  this  bulwark  against  innovation.  Law  and  religion  are 
hard  to  be  reformed  even  when  taken  separately,  but  when  united 
they  offer  an  inert,  or  even  an  active  resistance,  sufficient  to  baffle 
the  stron^st  efforts  of  the  best-intentioned  despot. 

To  this  separation  of  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal  authority 
of  the  sultans,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Ottoman  history,  nrast 
be  ascribed  the  increased  bigotry  and  present  barbarism  of  the 
Turks.  The  Koran,  indeed,  breathes  a  fanatic  and  unsocial  spirit, 
averse  from  all  progress  in  civilization  and  the  arts;  yet  so  con- 
stant is  the  action  of  our  social  tendencies,  that  the  clearest  pre- 
cepts of  the  Projphet,  if  not  re-enforced  by  the  spiritual  power* 
must  at  length  give  way  to  diem,  and  fall  into  neglect.  The 
Caliphs,  who  always  retained  this  power,  were  enabled  to  dispense 
with  those  do^as  which  seemed  averse  to  the  interests  of  society;  • 
and  the  Arabians  under  them  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  literary 
eminence,  and  even  to  principles  of  religious  toleration.  A  prince 
inveated  with  the  spiritual  authority  is  checked  in  his  innovations 
bj  nothing  but  his  own  scruples;  and  if  he  possess  enlacged 
views,  if  he  be  animated  with  a  love  of  learning,  or  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  people,  he  is  sure  to  find  in  his 
favour  the  current  of  popular  sentiment.  Among  the  Turks  this 
power  has  devolved  upon  a  body  of  men  who  have  made  it  avail- 
able for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  properties,  and  who  are 
aaturally  disposed  to  maintain  in  its  integrity  the  system  to  which 
they  owe  their  safety.  Education  also  is  in  their  hands,  and  Aey 
exert  a  more  immediate  influence  on  the  people,  by  the  sheiks  or 
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preachers^  who  gometimes  veatme  lo  ioveigk  very  bddly  agabst 
the  meaaures  of  the  government. 

The  Jflnizaries,  like  the  UJemas,  possessed  valuable  immune 
tiefl,  which  united  them  in  the  sense  of  a  common  interest,  and 
nourished  among  them  a  spirit  of  mutual  support^  even  after  thejr 
had  ceased  to  assemble  in  the  field.  MachtaveU  in  his  ''  Prince^" 
(a  work«  by  the  way,  which  was  translated  into  Turkish  by  the 
desire  of  Mustapha  III.)  ascribes  the  solidity  of  the  sultan's 
power  to  his  reliance  on  a  fierce  soldiery,  who,  he  says,  are  more 
easy  to  be  pleased  than  the  people,  and  to  please  whom  all  the 
cares  of  government  may  be  confined.  He  did  not  perceive  that 
the  Janizaries,  from  their  numbers  and  immunities,  united  the  in- 
rests  of  citizens  to  the  power  of  arms;  and  the  necessity  of  th^ 
suppression  proceeded,  in  fact,  from  those  very  honours  and  re- 
wards to  which  our  early  writers  ascribe  their  superiority.  Their 
odas,  or  regiments,  at  first  formed  of  slaves  and  captives*  were 
soon  filled  by  the  bravest  of  the  Osmanlis ;  and  as  a  military  hro- 
therl^ood  affords  some  chance  of  protection  from  arbitrary  power, 
all  crowded  to  the  muster-roll  of  the  Janizaries.  This  immense 
ipultitude,  however,  was  not  subjected  to  military  discipline,  and 
only  served  to  fill  the  empire  with  turbulence  and  confusion, 
\yithout  increasing  its  strength.  The  number  of  Janizaries  en- 
rolled at  the  close  of  the  last  century  was  400,000;  pay  was 
issued  for  60,000,  but  not  more  than  25,000  men  could  at  any 
time  be  mustered  during  the  Russian  wars.  The  danger  to  which 
tbe  spvereign  was  exposed  from  a  pampered  and  licentious 
soldiery  was  very  soon  felt,  and  Bsyazet  IL,  within  less  than  a 
century  and  a  half  after  the  creation  of  the  Janizaries,  formed  a 
plan  for  their  destruction :  the  idea  was  often  revived  by  his  suc- 
cessors, and  Amurath  IV.  murdered  a  great  number'  of  them. 
$elim  UI..  was  satisfied  with  forbidding  the  recruiting  the  corps, 
and  his  moderation  cost  him  his  life.  The  suppression  of  the 
Janizaries,  however,  had  become  obviously  necessary  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  prince  and  of  the  state.  Mahmoud,  the  present 
ault^n,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  had  been  careful  to  pre- 
serve the  arms  and  accoutrements  of  the  Nizam  Gedid,  or  new 
troops,  who  were  at  that  time  disbanded ;  and  whHe  maturing  tif 
designs  he  had  imported  50,000  stand  of  arms  from  Liege,  and 
secretly  stored  them  in  the  Seraglio.  At  length  the  time  canie« 
^nd  by  one  deadly  and  well-dissembled  blow  of  Turkish  policy, 
that  haughty  soldiery,  to  which  the  Ottoman  empire  owed  die 
largest  share  of  its  glory  and  its  conquests,  was  totally  extin- 
guishecU 

Despotic  power  has  no  faithful  allies;  the  priesthood  purloin 
thi:  authority,  they  are  designed  to  assist^  and  an  angry  army 
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drfdridBtttfy  atarpft  h;  -The  strength  of  fiuBOttbmtngovernmeftl 
kas  been  kmg  since  wnolkig  away  from  both  these  defeetions ;  but 
anoAer  ^aiise,  more  characteristic  of  tbe  nation/  a  law  of  the 
Seraglio  itself,  has  powerfully  co-operated  to  obscure  the  splea- 
dout  of  tbe  House  of  Osman.    In  the  early  periods  of  the  Turkish 
Uatory,  all  the  male  relations  of  the  emperor  shared  with  bim  tbe 
glories  and  dangers  of  the  field ;  but  aoMkig  a  people  prone  to 
admire  bold  crimes,  who  had  no  fixed  law  of  succession  to  tfad 
drone,  and  whose  domestic  manners  were  calculated  to  weaken  iIm 
ties  of  kindred,  the  prince  often  found  dangerous  competitors  m 
his  sons  and  brothers.     Selim  I.  deposed  and  murdered  his  father 
Bajazet  IT. ;  his  successor,  Soliman  the  Great,  was  obliged  to 
strangle  his  eldest  son,  who  had  conspired  against  his  life.  These 
circumstances  induced  the  last-named  sultan  to  ordain  that  all 
the  princes  allied  to  the  throne  should  be  kept  in  close  confine^ 
BM^nt  in  the  Seraglio,  secluded  from  the  public  eye  and  from  state 
concerns ;  nor  could  they  leave  their  prison,  unless  in  tiie  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor,  till  called  to  ascend  the  throne.    This  ratal 
law,  dictated  in  the  gloomy  spirit  of  eastern  jealousy,  soon  marred 
the  grandeur  of  the  Ottoman  race.     The  succeeding  sultans^ 
reared  in  captivity,  amidst  women  and  eunuchs,  were  unfit  to  be 
the  heads  of  a  warlike  nation,  and  relinquished  in  almost  every 
case  the  command  of  the  army,  to  riot  in  cruelty  and  sensuality. 
IVooL  Osman,  the  founder  of  die  dynasty,  to  Soliman  the  Great, 
the  emperors  of  the  Turks  were  all  men  of  surprising  Vigour  and 
abilities ;  but  from  that  period  their  history  exhibits  little  but  dis- 
grace.    The  turbulence  of  the  Jauizaries  met  with  little  restraint, 
and  the  muphty  and  the  grand  vizir  divided  between  them  the 
sovereign  authority ;  the  latter  officer,  to  whom  is  delegated  all 
the  temporal  power  of  the  sovereign,  easily  became  formniable  to 
his  weak  and  suspicious  master.    After  the  Revolution  in  1730, 
by  which  Ahmed  III.  was  deposed,  Mahomet  V.,  his  successor, 
^as  persuaded  that  the  power  of  the  grand  vizir  had  grown  dan* 
gerous,  and  that  a  frequent  change  of  the  minister  was  the  only 
way  to  frustrate  the  schemes  of  his  ambition.     This  maxim  was 
adopted  in  the  succeeding  reigns.    Osman  III.  in  the  space  of 
two  years  and  a  half,  beheaded  or  deposed  five  grand  vizirs,  and 
six  caimacans,  or  deputies.     But  the  palliatives  of  a  weak  policy 
are  not  equivalent  to  the  adoption  of  sound  measures ;  and  the  fre^ 
qiient  change  of  ministers,  though  it  spared  the  emperors  some 
alarms,  diminished  the  vigour  of  the  government,  quickened  the 
intrigues  of  the  Seraglio,  paralysed  the  operations  of  the  army,  and 
exposed  the  faltering  measures  of  the  divan  to  general  contempt. 
As  the  power  of  an  imbecile  despot  Consists  in  his  treasures^ 
(he  vriiole  system  of  internal  administration  in  Turkey  is  Erected 
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i»fkitwcaumAiAmct  wa&oeji  mod  m$,  nccmiiog  to  AoTnAitk 
|M«iPerb^  '*  the  fith  tttnks  first  at  tbe  kead/*  tha  avwice  iriddl 
«!tuate8  the  sovereigii  is  soon  dtffiated  througk  every  branch  of 
the  admhiistratkni.  The  three  maxims  of  govermnent  bequeathed 
by  the  great  vizir  Kiuperly,  to  Mahomet  IV.  were — '*  never  to 
Ifiteii  to  the  suggestions  of  vvomen — to  fill  his  treasury,  by  an^ 
maano-^and  to  be  akrays  on  horseback  among  his  troops«'*  Of 
these  die  second  alone  has  been  observed  by  the  degenerate  sul^ 
tans;  every  office  is  sold,  vifith  an  understanding  that  the  purchaser 
■say  use  any  means  to  reimburse  himself;  and  as  confiscations^  or 
pments  to  secure  impunity,  are  fertile  sources  of  revenue,  the 
ff«pacity  of  governors  is  secretly  encouraged.  The  sale  of  pashalics 
it  sometimes  so  flagrant,  that  the  commissions  are  disposed  of, 
aaalfid,  to  bankers,  who  having  found  purchasers,  at  a  profit  if 
jpoasiUe,  have  the  names  inserted :  thus  the  right  of  ruling  ovcx 
aaiUions  is  the  traffick  of  brokers,  who  discount,  as  it  were,  the 
mir*s  drafts  on  extortion.  What  is  in  Turkey  called  ener^»  and 
Mrith  us  nnmitij|[ated  cruelty,  is  thought  to  be  tbe  greatest  merit  of 
a  pasha,  who,  if  he  did  not  resort  to  violence  and  rapacity,  could 
rarely  fulfill  his  engagements;  and  the  most  revolting  atrocities, 
if  they  onfy  serve  to  circulate  the  gold  of  the  provinces  into  tbe 
imperial  treasury,  are  not  thought  averse  from  thq  ends  of  a  bar- 
barous despotism. 

.  The  same  system  is  followed  by  the  muphty  in  fiUiqg  tbe 
offices  within  his  jurisdiction.  As  these  are  in  general  held  for 
ooly  eighteen  nu»dis,  and  as  the  number  of  cadis  in  the  empire 
is  very  great,  the  revenue  arising  from  these  frequei^t  change 
must  be  enormous.  But  the  intervention  of  bankers  b  here  more 
frequent  than  in  the  former  instance,  and  the  oflice^  which  re- 
gard tbe  administration  of  justice  are  tossed  about  with  stock- 
pibbing  dexterity  by  Jews,  Greeks  and  Armenians,  till  some  Turk 
IS  found  who  is  willing  to  pay  all  the  profits*  and  who  gives  those 
skves  of  Mammon  a  price  which  the  equitable  discharge  of  his 
office  ean  never  reimburse.  These  statements  depict  die  cupi- 
dity of  the  government,  and  a  cupidity  so  blind  must  necessari^ 
lanninate  in  brutal  oppression ; .  they  also  show  how  systematically 
ihia  destnurtive  system  is  pursued.  The  provinces  in  the  mesn 
tioM  are  made  deserts,  and  malversation  is  introduced  into  every 
hraoch  of  the  government. 

•  The  first  of  these  effscts  we  will  explain  in  the  words  of  Besii- 
jour  (author  of  the  Tableau  du  Commerce  de  la  Grice)  a  candid 
and  weli-informed  writer;  speaking  of  Salonica,  he  says* 

•  '*  LeFscha  a  la  dime  d'one  vingtaine  de  villages  qui  reinvent  mm^ 
dhrteosent  de  loi :  il  n^affiemie  cette  dime  que  sobEsnte  k  sotxaate  dix 
saiHe  piaslres;  mab  il  perfoit  one  parsiUe  somme  en  droits  casnek    II 
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hit  M9oit««a  niE^ns  cent  raille  plasim  dCmwmi;  ti  qmoi  il  o'«al  |mi 
humaiQ,  ii  en  £att  deuxoeui  mille  v  s*il  est  afide^el  r^pmott  daiuMB  paif 
U  a  dkori  It  payi.  Moastaphe  Pacha  tlraii  de  boo  pachalik  troi#  oapt 
loixante  miQe  piastres,  et  ce  pacha  passait  pour  un  horn  me  d^nt^resse  \ 
U  tetait  en  effet  pour  un  Turk/* 

Here  we  see  a  pasha  extortiog  from  Us'praviiice  m  lioiet  tbe 
amount  of  the  tithe  which  Was  due,  and  ]fet  passing  for  a  disin- 
terested Tork.  As  the  karntck^  or  poU-tai,  paid  by  tritMttary 
subjects^  is  assessed  on  the  proTioees  without  any  attenlioo  to  the 
changes  of  wealth  or  population,  when  these  happen  to  be  dim- 
uished  by  aily  public  calamities,  the  levying  of  the  impost  4m- 
comes  ft  work  of  extermination,  and  this  barbarous  govemnwnt, 
which  expects  to  effect  every  thing  by  brute  force,  desohAes  the 
country  to  punmh  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  Thk  wasting 
of  the  source  of  revenue  has  gone  on  with  increased  rapidi^  <^ 
hte  years,  while  at  the  same  time  pecuhitiou  frustrates  all  the  in- 
tentions of  public  expenditure.  Mustapfaa  III.  a  welNintentioood 
prince,  was  blamed  by  his  ministers  for  his  parsimony;  but  he 
excused  himself  to  De  Tott  by  expressing  his  conviction,  that  if 
be  were  to  make  liberal  disbnfsementB  for  the  public  service^  they 
would  only  go  to  feed  the  avarice  pf  his  servants :  funds  appro- 
priated to  public  institutions  were  often  diverted  into  chaiinels.of 
private  interest.  The  attempts  of  the  emperors  to  maintain  schools 
for  military  instrucUon,  and  to  promote  by  liberal  rewards  the 
science  of  gunnery,  appear  to  have  been  baflled  in  a  similar  man- 
ner: even  the  pay  of  the  Janizaries  was  not  allowed  to  reach  im*- 
dinrinished  its  proper  destination;  one  third  of  it  at  least  went 
to  support  the  pomp  of  the  chief  ministers,  md  the  pensions  of 
half  a  dozen  veterans  were  often  accumulated  on  the  head  of  :n 
sin|;1e  slave.  This  corrupt  system  is  not  an  accidental  evil;  bnt 
a  vice  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  all  the  details 
of  office  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  it*  The  desire  of  ex- 
tending a  lucrative  patronage  has  increased  to  a  prodigious -mnl- 
titude  the  inferior  offices  of  the  Porte ;  and  as  these  offices  are 
the  only  school  of  politics  with  which  the  Turkish  statesmen  are 
acquainted,  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  few  objects  enter  into  their 
fieM  of  view,  or  that'  while  the  diplomatic  corps  of  Pera  plot  die 
partition  of  the  empire,  die  divan  are  wholly  intent  on  peouniai^r 
gains,  or  the  intrigues  of  the  Seraglio*  A  despot  reared  in  o^ 
tivity,  sensuality  and  ignorance, — ministers  raised  from  the  dregs 
of  the  people,  and  still  further  disabled  by  the  instability  of  offiee, 
—religion  end  law  wedded  to  ignorance  and  abuses,  and  deeply 
engaged  to  resist  innovation^— «uch  are  the  props  that  support 
the  tottering  fabric  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which,  though  once 
the  terror  of  the  World,  is  now  (to  borrow  the  wordis  of  &iolha) 
*\  kibouring  with  nothing  more  than  with  the  weight  of  its^f." 
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''  But,  to  tba  Mnazomeat  of  ttl/'  (says  Dr.  Clarke)  ''  wbo  were 
well  acqnaioted  with  the  internal  state  of  the  Turkish  empire,  it 
hns  still  survived ;  and  the  most  impotent  of  human  beings, 
eooped  up  with  his  eunuchs  and  his  concubines  in  an  old  crazy 
hutch,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  still  exercises 
a  DCHniiMil  jurisdiotton  ofer  many  millioBf  of  baman  beings,  inhar 
hiling  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  portion  of  the  earth."  The- 
PMuie  of  this  permaneacy  is  easily  explained  i-^Omnaa  I.  pive 
bis  naoM  to  Us  jpeople;  ke  not  laerely  founded  the  dynasty — he 
created  the  natioo.  The  word  Turk  among  the  Ot&>man8  is  a 
teim  of  contempt,  synonymous  with  barbarian;  while  tbey  glory 
in  the  name  of  Osmanli,  as  expresstre  of  Valour  and  polkeaess.' 
In  Turkey  there  is  no  hereditary  nobility ;  all  the  great  oAoen 
aad  ministers  of  Atate  are  considered  in  law  as  the  slaves  of  the* 
nultan;  thus  all  the  prejodicea  of  an  ignorant  peojrie  in  favour 
of  antiquity,  nobility,  and  power,  are  ooncentrated  m  fevoar  of 
the  race  of  Osman.  A  few  familiea  indeed  have  attained  to  here*= 
ditary  raok ;  three  of  these  who  belong  to  the  Ulemas,  have  also 
snccoedi^  in  confining  to  themaelves  the  oflice  of  mupbty ;  bat  Mb 
is  in  a  great  measure  the  work  of  management  and  usnrpatioak 
The  family  of  Ibrahim  Khan,  vixir  of  Mahomet  II.,  enjoys,  it 
is  said,  like  the  Grand  Signior,  an  exemption  from  die  bondaof 
marriage,  and  abo  the  valuable  privilege  of  refusing  to  accept 
office:  but  still  the  splendour  of  the  family  of  Osman  etands 
single  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  the  care  to  preserve  that 
illustrious  line  has  never  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
midst  of  revolutions.  The  dynasty  had  nearly  been  extingnished 
however  in  1808;  at  the  time  when  Muslapbi^  was  put  to  death,- 
extcutiooers  despatched  by  him  were  in  search  of  Mahmoud,  the- 
present  emperor,  who  was  discovered  by  his  deliverers  lying  con- 
cealed under  some  old  tapestry.  Tbe  preservation  of  his  life  waft 
a  great  triumph  to  the  nation,  as  he  was  the  only  snrvivii^  male 
of  the  family ;  and  this  circumstance^  in  all  probability,  has  saved 
his  life  in  the  recent  troubles,  and  more  recent  national  disgraces. 
His  eldest  son,  Abdul-Hamid,  perished  by  a  fire  which  consumed 
a  great  portion  of  the  harem  m  18I7|  and  the  Sultan  Achmet, 
tbe  heir  to  the  throne,  is  still  in  his  minority :  thus  the  life  of 
Mahmoud  is  still  of  great  valae  to  a  nation  unacquainted  with 
regencies,  and  whose  chief  link  of  union  is  die  attachment  to  tbe 
raoe  of  Osman. 

The  affection  of  the  OttonMns  for  the  family  of  tbenr  founder 
is  not  -however  sufficient  to  save,  tbe  empire  from  decline.  A 
^(Ktamment  which. does  not  aeknnwledge  tbe  good  of  society  for* 
Its  object,  has  no  mit  wudieatrix  to  vrilhstand  the  iricrienoe  ef 
casual  shocks*  The  towering  pride  of  despotism  bas^  a  wide 
shadow,  but  a  narrow  basis;  all  that  supports  it  is  oppressed,  ril 
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henm&  ik  is  in  ^oon,  and  if  once*  it  fwei^M  from  die  perpietidi- 
colar,  TuiD  wai  oiiaj>idation  speedily  ensue.  Towards^  the  close 
of  tiM  last  century,  the  period  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  seemed  fully  arrived.  We  do  not  refer  to  tfie  plans  fbr 
its  partition  by  the  two  imperial  courts ;  those  plans,  we  are  c6n- 
▼iaced,  couM  never  have  succeeded ;  but  the  rebellious  dismem« 
benttents  were  of  die  most  formidable  nature.  Egypt  was  divided 
among  rebellious  beys;  almost  all  the  pashas  from  Bagdad  to 
i^leppo  'refused-  obedience;  Central  Ghreece  was  in  the  power  of 
the  formidable  AK  of  Tepeleni :  Servia  was  in  arms,  and  success* 
ftdly  withstood  the  whole  force  of  the  empire:  while  Paswan 
Ogloa,  Pasha  of  Widdin,  routed  an  army  «f  100,000  men,  and 
anriied  his  arms  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  The  circum* 
itances  of  these  two  last-named  rebellions  exhibit  more  cleiEirly 
the  weakness  of  the  state :  in  both  cases  the  leaders  were  obscure 
adventureis,  who  at  first  had  not  perhaps  any  definite  object,  but 
who  knew  the  advantage  of  European  tactics ;  and  in  both  cases 
the  rebels  were  completely  successful.  The  effect  of  such  shocks 
cannot  be  soon  recovered :  the  Porte  endeavours  to  preserve  the 
eahi  by  accepting  a  nominal  submission,  but  the  Grand  Si^ior 
is  probably  not  obeyed  in  more  than  a  fourth  of  his  dominions. 
Happify  for  maiAind,  experience  has  again  confuted  the  autho* 
rity  of  Machiavel,  who  -asserts,  '^  a  ehi  assalta  il  Turco  €  neces- 
sario  pensare  tli  averlo  a  trovere  unito."  The  possibility  of  dis- 
union and  successful  rebellion  in  the  empire  of  the  Grand  Turk 
is  now  no  longer  doubtful. 

A  sense  of  their  declining  strength  has  induced  the  Ottoman 
priilces,  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  to  aim  at  intro- 
oucing  some  military  reforms,  and  to  endeavour,  by  the  adoption 
of  European  tactics,  to  retrieve  die  tarnished  glory  of  dieir  arms. 
A  brief- detail  of  these  attempts,  all  of  which  failed  from  the  stub- 
bom  pr^ndices  of  the  people  and  their  want  of  active  spirit,  can- 
not fail  to  prove  instructive,  and  to  guide  us  in  our  conjectures 
respecting  the  future  destiny  of  die  Ottoman  empire. 

oenneval,  an  officer  of  prince  Eugene's  army,  of  a  petulant  and 
restless  disposition,  fled  into  Turkey  from  the  consequences  of  his 
miscooduct,  and  taking  the  turban  in  17^,  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Porte.  The  Turks  had  been  instructed  in  the  casting 
of  cannon  about  fifty  years  before,  by  an  Italian  renegade  of  the 
aame  of  Sardi ;  but  they  were  unskilful  in  the  management  of 
ittSlei^,  and  totally  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  bombs.  These 
defects  Boonevri  undertook  to  supply  t  a  regiment  of  Combar- 
adgis,  or  bombardiers,  was  formed  on  the  Eiifopean^  model)  -and- 
Booneval  (or  Achmet  Pasha,  as  he  was  named),  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  it :  he  retained  the  coaHnand  dll  his  death  in  1747>' 
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trtiea  lie  wa9  Bucteeded  by  his  eon  SoliiMiii  Agiu  In  twentj 
jem^i  nevertheless,  aftef  the  death  of  Bonneval,  the  art  of  pointiiig, 
or  even  of  firing  a  mortar»  appears  to  have  been  totally  forgotten 
by  the  Turks.  The  vizir,  Morovandgi  Pasha,  who  conmuided 
the  troops  at  Choczim,  in  the  Russian  war>  begged  of  De  Tott 
to  show  him  a  mode  of  firing  mortars  without  a  fusei  merely  be- 
cause a  muezzin,  who  appeared  to  him  to  have  great  talents  as 
an  engineer,  w^s  a  stranger  to  the  use  of  fuses ;  so  little  benefit 
had  been  derived  from  Bonneval's  instructions.  De  Tott  alfo 
assisted  in  establishing  a  school  of  engineers ;  and  afterwards  the 
science  of  fortification  was  for  some  time  diligently  studied  ander 
General  Lafitte,  who  resided  fourteen  years  in  Turkey,  and  wu 
intrusted  with  some  operations  in  the  war  of  i7B7«  In  1793> 
Aubert  de  Bayet,  the  ambassador  of  the  French  Repablic, 
brought  with  him  to  Constantinople  «  squadron  of  horse  artilleiy, 
the  rapidity  and  precision  of  whose  movements  were  caknkted 
to  convince  the  Turks  of  their  inferiority.  At  the  same  time  aa 
English  renegade,  named  Campbell,  who  had  held  a  high  rank  in 
the  British  service,  received  the  command  of  Bonneval*s  corps  of 
Combaradgis,  another  English  renegade  directed  the  cannof^ 
foundrie:),  and  a  Prussian  had  the  controul  of  the  engineer.  It  is 
needless  to  name  the  crowd  of  European  officers  who  have  beea 
subsequently  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Porte ;  bot  what 
availed  all  this  bustle  of  seeming  reformation  i  The  activity  of 
a  Mustapha,  and  the  enlightened  views  of  a  Selim,  could  not 
change  the  passive  character  of  a  people  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
stupid  arrogance^  and  who  have  no  spirit  but  in  the  paroxysms  of 
excitement.  The  Turks  are  considered  as  the  inventors  of 
trenches  and  parallels  in  the  attack  of  places;  but  their  defeat 
before  Widdiu,  and  the  lingering  blockades  to  which  they  have 
been  obliged  to  have  recourse  in  their  late  contests  with  the 
Greeks,  show  how  completely  they  have  lost  their  former  skiU* 
and  how  little  they  have  profited  from  the  lessons  of  their  Euro- 
pean instructors.  When  the  English  fleet  passed  the  Dar- 
danelles'in  1807»  the  Turks  who  were  stationed  in  the  batteries 
and  castles  fled  from  their  guns,  (as  we  are  informed  by  M.  Jucbe- 
reau  de  St.  Denys,  a  distinguished  French  officer,  who  was  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion,*)  and  threatened  to  kill  all  who  offered  to 
prevent  their  flight. 

The  reforms  in  the  marine,  during  the  same  period,  appeared 

to  proceed  under  better  auspices  from  the  vigorous .chanwter  of 

.  those  engaged  in  their  promotion.     The  Capitan  Pasha,  Gazi 

*  R^olations  ck  Coiutantinopl«  en  1807  et  1R08 ;  pr^cM^  d'ObsemtioiM  g^ 
falei  sur  TeUt  actuel  de  TBrnpire  Ottoman.    2  vols.    Svo.    Paris.    lSi9. 
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UtsMi,  WM  a  niAA  of  extraoFdinaiy  boldn^s;  be  a^plM  himself 
wMi  unreoiittiBg  seal  to  the  foripsitioo  of  an  effecUxe  navy;  and 
voder  his  protection^  a  nautical  academy  ^as  opened  in  177S,  in 
which  ififltructiona  were  given  liny  an  Algerine,  not  de6cient  in 
practical  abilities.  Before  this  time  the  Turks  knen^  nothing  of 
navigatioQ,  and  ivere  almost  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  compass^ 
aa  mBs  remarked  by  Bos^ovicb*  The  best  models  of  naval  archi* 
laoture  ivere  procured  from  Deptford  and  Toulon.  European  ar^ 
tisia  were  engaged  :  docks  were  constructed  by  a  Swede,  named 
Ri9d6 1  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  empire — the  forests  of 
Taiunu*  and  the  mines  of  Trebisond^ — were  put  in  requisition^  and 
BviuiyBencnt,  and  ^Spurring  launched  in  the  port  of  Constant!-^ 
nople,  some  of  the  finest  ves^is  of  which  any  nation  could  boast. 
Tw  aiidonr.of  the  Porte  to  increase  the  naval  strength, of  the 
empire  did  not  abate  on  the  death  of  Hassan.  His  successor^ 
KaAdiuk  Hussein,  was  equally  severe,  active*  and  indefatigable  ^ 
but  both  these  men  were  ignorant  barbarians,  destitute  of  even* 
Ibe  first  eleu^ntsof  science;,  their  improvements  e;(tended  no 
further,  than  the  skill  of  the  intelligent  agents  they  employed : 
th^  created  a  fleet  externally  imposing ;  but  what  was  its  real 
strength  ?< — We  refer  to  Ni^varino  for  an  answer.  .  jCpol  intne^ 
pidity,  strict  discipline  and  science,  are  the  ingredients  of.  nwni. 
sup^iority ;  but  the  battles,  of  Lepanto,  of  Chesm6,  and  finally 
of  Navarino,  are  meoiorable  proofs  how  incompatible  these  qua^ 
lificatioBS  are  with  the  Turkish  character. 

It  deserves  \o  be  remarked,  as  a  proof  of  the  repulsive  bigoCrjr 
that  exists  under  the  Ottoman  government,  that  alqnost  all  the 
European  Christians  who  engage  in  its  service  retir<^  from  it  in 
disgust ;  while  the  renegades,  from  whose  intelligence  a  more  per- 
manent benefit  oaigbt  be  derived,  are  generally  put  to  death  for 
slight  offences :  such  was  the  fate  of  Soliman,  jthe  Prussian 
ei^ioeer,  and  of  the  Russian  who  instructed  the  army  of  Bai- 
ractac  in  European  manoeuvres.  Ingliz  Mustapha'  (so  Campbell 
was  called)  died  not  long  ago  in  misery  and  want;  and  the  end  of 
Selim,  a  man  of  wit  and  accomplishn^ents,  who  had  been,  we 
suspect,  t  distinguished  member  of  the  Irish  bar,  was  still  more 
wretched. 

Coeval  with  these  attempts  to  improve  the  Ottoman  anpy 
and  marine,  an  innovation  of  a  more  important,  but  less  osten- 
tatious nature,  was  made  by  the  introduction  into  Turkey  of  the 
art  of  printing.  A  Turkish  printing  press  was,  for  thje  first  time» 
established  in  Constantinople,  in  the  year  17^6,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Sultan  Ahmed  III.,  by  Ibrahim  Motaferrika,  a  Hun- 
garian renegade*  Toderini  insists  that  the  types  were  cast  in  Con- 
stantinople 9  but  of  this  ther^  .is  no  direct  proof,  and  we  prefer 
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die  audiorily  af  Janicch,  in  his  preAMie  to  Memaski^^vbo^sjw  tbtt 
tbtj  tivepe  brought  from  Paris.  This  ioslkiitioM  was  Hberalty 
supported  by  die  Sultun  AbaMi,  but  hinguisbed  uttdkr  his  sue- 
cessor»  and  on  the  death  of  Ibrahim  toUlly  eeased.  The  whole 
^it  c£  its  labours,  during  the  fourteen  years  of  its  existence,  was 
duroMind-twenty  volumes.  This  great  iastrument  of  public  in- 
atniotion  eouU  not  be  introduced  without  the  permission  «€  dw 
Ulemas ;  and  they  of  course  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  prince, 
sanctioned  the  printing  of  all  woHlb  in  the  Turkish,  Arabic,  and 
Persian  languages,  except  the  Koran,  and  those  of  a  veligious 
nature.  This  i^ibitoiy  clause,  which  comprehends  throe-fourlfas 
of  oriental  learning,  and  nearly  all  that  the  Turks  care  loread, 
was  neoessary,  Mr.  Thornton  says,  to  preserve  religion  in  ite 
pwity;  but  we  are  unable  to  perceive  thaf  there  is  anydnng  un- 
holy'or  unclean  in  die  nature  of  letler-press ;  or  that  religioo  is 
kept  more  pure  by  bearing  a  high  price.  The  same  writer  adds, 
*^  tnat  he  wants  no  other  evidence  of  die  liberal  enoouragement 
given  to  learning  by  die  Turks  than  their  own  unasnsted  efforts 
to  introduoe  the  art  of  prmting.''  To  tins  we  will  reply,  that  we 
vrant  no  stronger  proof  of  thmr  apathy  and  hopelesB  barbarism, 
than  the  &ct,  that  dieir  rich  and  populous  capissl  was  not  able  to 
support  die  ringk  press,  the  short*lived  existence  of  which  was 
ichoUy  due  to  die  liberality  of  the  prince,  and  the  talcfuts  of  a  re- 
negiKle.  After  an  oblivion,  however,  of  more  than,  forty  years, 
the  experiment  was  repeated,  and  in  the  year  1783  the  press  was 
re-established  by  Abdul  Hamid ;  and  shortly  after,  the  accession 
of  the  liberal  Sdim  to  the  throne  gave  it  ampler  ftinds  and  fresh 
activity.  The  French,  who  at  diis  time  were  making  great  efforts 
to  eirilixe  the  Turks,  co-operated  with  the  Sultan,  and  a  press  was 
abo  established  in  the  palace  of  the  French  ambassador.  Several 
treatises  on  the  art  of  war,  translated  from  the  French,  were 
printed  in  the  Turkish  language ;  and  two  little  volumes  were 
printed  in  French,  which,  from  particular  circumstances,  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  The  one  is  entided  "  Tableau  de$  Nonryemu: 
Regiements  de  I* Empire  Ottoman,**  and  appeared  in  1798 :  it  was 
the  vrork  of  Mahmud  Efendi,  who  had  resided  some  tiiA  in  Eng- 
land, and  cost  the  author  his  life  in  the  revolution  which  deposed 
Sultan  Selim.  The  other  is  a  pseudonymous  pamphlet,  on  the 
Tui^ish  army,  and  the  state  of  military  science  at  Constantinople;' 
It  bears  the  name  of  Mnstapha,  and  the  date  of  1803;  but  it 
was  in  fact  written  by  the  Gb'eek  brothers,  Argyropoulo,  and  aftirt' 
the  accession  of  Manmond,  with  the  intendon  of  deceiving  the 
courts  of  Europe  with  respect  to  •  the  strength  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  This  palpable  forgery,  nevertheless,  duped  liie  ielupned 
M.  LangKs^  who  repiMished  it  in  1810,  with  aaaMrons  notes. 
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Few  elMiettl*r^  wdrks'  ylxiceeded  from  the  pms  of  CoMlni- 
tinople ;  «nd  if  we  except  the*  complete  History  of  the  empire 
from  native  aiitkorite8»  nothing-  calculated  to  engage  the  favour* 
of  the  people.  The  art  of  printing  became,  under  Selim,  part  of' 
the- new  order  of  Aitigs,  and  the  establishment  was. fixed  in  the- 
barracks  of  the  new  troops  at  Scutari;  in  ccmsequence,  when  the 
revcrtyfion  of  4807  broke  out,  the  whole  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
andfew-of  thoro  connected  with  it  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Jani-* 
auies*  Not  more  than  forty  volumes  issued  from  the  Turkish 
press  during  this  second  period  of  its  existence.  Thus  ignorance'' 
oblniiied  a  second  and  complete  victory ;  for  although  the  press - 
has  been  since  re-established  by  Mahmoud,  yet  die  general  bigotry 
of  the  nation-  allows  it  only  an  inactive  and  stealthy  existence. 
As  ike  Turks  are  generally  versed  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  tfieir 
literatiune  of  course  is  proportioirally  extensive ;  nevertheless,  al- 
though Ak€fj  have  known  the  art  of  printing  one  hundred  years, 
tbey  have  not  as  yet  printed  as  many  volumes :  this  fact  alone,  diis 
sfawpesfl  to  feel  the  merits  of  an  art  which  ministers  so  largely  to 
inteUectual  enjoyment,  sufficiently  shows  how  insusceptible  they 
are  of  social  unproveinent.  It  deserves,  also,  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  art  of  pnnting  has  been  practised  by  the  Jews  of  Con- 
staatiBople  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  discovery.  A  Sep- 
tuagiat  was  printed  by  them,  we  think,  in  I486.  Tnis  circum- 
stance  might  have  facilitated  the  adoption  of  that  art  by  the  Turks, ' 
if  their  apathy  and  bigotry  ofierecl  less  powerful  resistance  to 
di^  progressive  civilization. 

Reasoning  from  all  those  facts,  we  cannot  f^ree  with  Mou- 
nu^ha  D'Ohsson,  that  die  civilization  of  the  Turks  is  not  impeded ' 
by  any  insurmountable  obstacles,  or  that  the  vices  whidi  waste 
away  the  Ottoman  empire  are  not  derived  from  its  institutions, 
bat  are  merely  accidental. 

'^FouT  refbnnerrfts  Ottomans,'*  says  that  author,  ''il  ne  fandroit  done 
qa*im  esprit  sap^enr,  qtt*un  soHan  sage,  4clair6,  entreprenant ;  qa'il ' 
ssife  second^  par  le  g^nie  paissaot  d*on  Sinan  Pacha,  ana  Kaprali; 
qa'aa  monphty  aaim^  du  m^me  z^le  et  du  la^e  esprit  entre  dans  lenr* 


Certatnlyi  with  such  points  (fappui,  the  world  itself  might  be 
moved ;  but  where  such  a  paradoxical  combination  of  great  qua- 
lities must  take  place,  in  order  to  efiect  improvements  towards 
which  every  free  community  naturally  tends,  it  is  evident  that  the 
old  fabric  must  be  totally  razed  and  a  new  one  constructed  Oir  a 
difleilsnt  model.  If  gravitation  does  not  support  the  globe,  we  must 
baVe  recourse  to  the  elephant  and  the  tortoise;  and  when  indi- 
vidual interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  comnnmity  are  not  allowed 
bit  plty^  pr^ttdices  alone  can  hold  together^  die  frame  of  society. 
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Tbe  po^er  of  iHm  deipot  stUMli  on  a  tleoder  fomMbtme  if  bl 
quarrels  wkh  ignorance,  he  loses  his  only  friend,  as  is  dearlf 
evinced  in  die  recent  history  of  the  Turiu.  Selim  IIL  was  a  wiio^ 
enlightened,  enterprising  prince;  his  servants  had  zeal  and  ahi^ 
ties,  and  the  mupbty  was  devoted  to  his  will ;  yet  he  could  ncitber 
correct  abuses,  nor  restore  the  empire  to  its  [Mristine  vigour.  Tbe 
reformations  which  he  ui^ped  were  not  precipitately  introduced  by 
him;  many  of  his  ancestors  bad  failed  in  similar  atlempls* 
Ahmed  till,  nearly  a  century  before,  resembled  Selim  in  fortune 
1^  well  as  in  character;  both  these  princes  were  distinguished  by 
their  poetical  talent  and  literary  accomplishments;  both  knew  bow 
to  appreciate  the  superior  enlightenment  of  Europe;  the  fonner 
introduced  into  Turkey,  and  the  latter  revived  and  encouraged  the 
art  of  printing ;  Ahmed  sent  the  first  Turkish  ambassadors  to  the 
courts  of  Europe,  Selim  made  them  permanent ;  both  were  in- 
novators with  me  best  intentions^  and — here  is  the  point  of  re- 
semblance most  worthy  of  attention, — both  lost  their  thrones  i;^ 
their  zeal  for  improvement,  and  in  each  case  the  natsoo  relapeed 
to  its  torpor,  its  ignorance  and  corruption. 

We  must  noty  however,  impute  to  the  people  alone  the  eoati^ 
i\ued  degradation  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  there  is  something  in 
the  character  of  Turkish  genius  which  unfits  it  for  the  tnskof 
reformation;  and  under  the  Turkish  government  there  is  so  fte** 

Juent  a  del^^tion  of  absolute  power,  that  the  ealightenmeBt  of 
le  prince  can  only  operate  within  a  very  narrow  sphere.  In  Turkey 
all  may  rise  to  power  who  manifest  abilities ;  that  is  to  say;,  who 
ar/B  at  once  wily  and  audacious.  There  is  no  country  so  fiBrttle 
in  genius  of  this  kind,  or  which  produces  so  many  Napoleony  on 
a  small  scale;  but  the  natural  energies  of  barbarians,  bwd  in  a 
school  of  corruption,  are  not  of  a  humanizing  kind.  Bairaotar 
Vizir,  who  effected  the  revolution  of  1808,  was  originally  a  la» 
t;K)urer,  and  fell  tbe  victim  of  his  ohh  arrogance;  Gazi  Hassan 
and  Kutchuk  Hussein,  the  chief  supporters  of  the  decHniiig  em" 
pire,  had  both  been  slaves,  were  both,  quite  ignorant,  cruel,  and 
ayaiicious*  Litde  vmeA  be  said  of  Achmet,  Pa^  of  Acve,  origtti^ 
ally  a  Bosnian  slave,  who  gloried  in  the  appellation  of  Dje8zar,'fir 
the  Butcher,  or  of  Ali,  ^  Janina,  who,  with  a  liule  mercy  -t»^ 
wards  his  subjects,  might  have  fixed  hb  independence  on  a  aolid 
basis ;  their  atrocities  are  too  well  known.  Czemi  George,  the 
Servian  rebel,  was  a  Turk  in  habits,  and  so  ignorant  tliat  he  couU 
not  even  jread.  He  shot  his  fiather,  hanged  his  brother  for  a 
supposed  affront,  and  had  recourse  to  every  means  to  ino-ease  his 
wealth;  he  jresolved  to  rule  as  a  despot,  and  refusing  to  listen  to 
the  Sendan  chiefs,  who  spontaneously  niet  in  council,  he  sacn* 
fioed*  the  iipportunity  of  firmly  eetablishing  Jiia  conntry's  freedo«« 
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Mdieaiet  Ali»-tlie  Viceroj  of  Egypt^  hwv  staiiied  his  Ustory  by 
ike  BMSsacre  of  the  MaoielukM;  fae»  abo»  10  igooraiit  and  6[ 
lMimbk«ngio;  and  his  tyslem  of  ruling  Egypt  b^  troops  of  ne^ 
groea  and  AibaniiEias,  together  with  his  monopoly  of  tbi»  c^m^ 
■MTce^  raise  such  a  waU  l:^ween(bwiseif  and  hisaufajectd,  that  his 
poarer  deserves  at  kast  to  perish.  .  But  die  Pasha  of  Widdin^ 
Paswan  Oglou,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  the  world 
aver  saw:  his  name  signifies  the  «oii  of  the  sweep»  butnlMugb  of 
Ww  origin  he  was  not  without  some  education :  stniggliTig  kcm 
an  obecure  begiiming  and  through  numerous  vicissitudes,  he  at 
kngth  defeated  the  whole  foice  4>f  the  empire,  and  imposed  his 
lenna  on  the  humiliated  Porte;  yet  even  bis  cou»ie  was  nnatted 
with  the  Turkish  vices  of  cruelty  and  avarice,  and  his  want  of 
flmderstioB  alone  prevented  the  early  consolidation  jof  his  powei^ 
These  are  the  most  distinguished  men  in  die  recent  history- of 
Turkey,  and  from  these  examples  it  is  evident  that  the  genius  of 
Ike  Turks  is  better  fitted  to  overthrow  an  empire,  than  to  eslaMirii 
one  on  principles  of  permanence  and  stability. 

Few  of  the  Ottoman  emperors  have  been  free  from  the  prevail* 
10^  vicea  of  their  nation ;  nid  the  present  sultan  is  no  less  distin- 
guiaiied  for  his*  unbounded  rapacity  than  for  his  disregard  of 
human  life.  He  is  die  terror  of  t)u&  wesMiy  bankers,  who  are 
aeldom  fortunate  enough  to  save  their  lives  by  the  surrender  of 
Iheir  properties.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  imbibed  some  of 
the  leading  opinions  of  bb  cousin  SeUm,  to  whose  assiduous  cars 
he  owea  aU  his  instruction;  that  unfortunate  prince  was  far  from 
being  what  the  bigoted  Toderini  styles  him,  **  unoferou  my9Hm$» 
titMo;**  he  knew  the  superiority  of  European  manners,  and  was 
weti  aware  that  the  imputation  of  barbarism  was  cast  upon  his 
empire.  This  was  his  tender  point,  and  it  was  by  insisting  on  this 
that  Mr. .Arbnthnot  obtained  in  \B07,  in  the  case  of  the  RuBSian 
■Mister,  Italinsky,  a  departure  from  the  practice  of  co«ifining  hi 
the  Seveo  Towers,  the.  ambassadors  of  states  which  declared  war 
apainst  the  Porte.  Mabnoud  appears  to  be  actuated  by  similar 
«ewa  birt.  different,  dispositions,  and  his  conduct  at  the  present 
moaient  implies  a  sulky  adoption  of  the  principles  of  interna^ 
tional  law.  But.though  willing  to  treat  the  Europeans  with  re- 
spect, he  is  at  the  same  time  a  rude  barbarian;  ami  his  intemit 
adminialration  is  energetic  widiout  being  wise.  His  avarice  has 
kd  ,him  to  debase,  the  coin  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  piastre, 
whkfa  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  was  worth  nearly 
four  ahiBings,  and  which  when  he  ascended  the  throne  waa  p»- 
dneed.to  a  third  of  that  vafaie,  b  not  at  present  worth  mbr^  than 
four  .pence;  the  same  motive  has  kd  htm  to  offend  the  prejudice 
0Lm  nation  .in  the.tenderest.points.  .  After  the  massacre  of  the 
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Jtniimetf  m  im6/lifr  MMby  {niMlfe  aiMM  Ae  ivfir^  ofUt  Mb 
predecQ3tei»»  who  wmre  €Osfii^Ml>  af»ordl4K  to  UM^^e,  ia  the  JEstt* 
^Strtti;  this  ii  a  deed  anpafaUeled  in  the  OttMiaa  history*  Bat 
be  west  8tiU  fiurther;  bo  demaaded  of  the  Ulenun  whedter  cii^ 
cvn^ciyioii  and  abatmence  from  wkie  were  strictly  eojoined  or 
ootiy  recomaMiNbd  by  the  Koran;  and  they  being  adled  upon  to 
•Q9wer»  while  the  awoidi  bathed-  in  the  Mood  of  their  old  com- 
lades  in,  rabeUkm  was  yet  nnsheathed,  replied,  by  the  maphty» 
4bat  the  obtenr ance  of  these  pracepta  ia  an  act  of  virtue,  but  not 
^aasential  to  aabatioo.  Thus  iwo  oif  the  great  ptifauv  of  Isiatnisai 
Iwve  been  east  down  to  open  a  wider  channel  for  the  revenue,  bat 
who  eaa  doubt  that  the  iianies  of  bigotry  are  atill  smouldering 
iMiealh.tfamr  ruins?  or  who  can  foil  to  learn  from  these  iacts  the 
lIuiMsoHible  eoDBedion  between  the  militaiy  and  the  social  re*- 
fomatidn  of  the  Ottomans)  We  are  not  to  suppose,  however, 
that  Mahmoud  b  not  a  staunch  Mnsufanan;  his  scruples  give  way 
tonvarice^bttt  not  to  the  calls  of  humanity.  When  the  chief  of 
die  Wechabites,  or  Arabian  feforsiers,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the^Egrptiaa  arasjFi  was  sent  to  Constantinople  in  1817>  the  un- 
bappsTheftetic  was  cruelly  tortured  and  put  to  death  b^ora  the 
^es^f  tbestthan.. 

Xbe  nuestioi^  dien  presents  itself^ — Can  Mahmoud  reform  his 
conotry  r  we  think  not;  the  task  exceeds  his  talents, — it  exceeds 
Ins  means, — and  could  not  -be  accomplished  within  the  life  of  a 
single  man.  The  Ottoman  empire  must  first  sink  in  the  political 
bahmce  todimensions  more  sait^  to  its  inveterate'  barbarism.  But 
it  may  be  said  that-*he  heis  succeeded  in  sugp^ssing  the  Janiza- 
ries, an  indispensable  prelimittary,  and,  itf  forming  in  their  stead, 
anaigawzedarmy;  and  that  he  is  seconded  in  all  his  reformations 
by  ;tiie  voice  of  die  Ulemas.  If  any  thing,  however,  within  the 
OttiMiian  Empire  be  solidly  and  systematicrily  conkbined,  it  is  the 
interests  and  principles  of  the  Ulemas ;  and  liiese  are  direcdy  op- 
posed  to  iMiovations.  If  they  now  assnt  Mahmoud,  it  b  because 
they  must  yield  to  foroe>  as  they  have  always  done.  Hie  apparent 
adfaatagca  gained  over  them  by  the  sultan  are  only  the  broken 
vsames  of  nr  steady  current;  but  their  sentiments  and  their  influence 
will  outlast  the  strength  of  any  single  despot.  If  a  season  of  na- 
tiamd  calamity  should  arrive,  they  will  call  the  same  Mahmoud 
an  infidel,  and  the  word  will  depose  him;  while  tfieir  history  will 
mtffiy  them  with  a  recent  precedent.  Selim  never  meddled  with 
fdigious  rites  or  religious  abstinence;  his  innovations  extended 
nor  farther  than  military  improvement,  and  all  he  did  received  die 
vmphtfs  beaedictiiMi;  bntvdienthe  rebels  who  sought  to  depose 
that  prince  V  asked  the  same  authority ''  Whether  t&  mper&rdih 
9t$V9d  kk  be  iefi  vp^ntke  throfte,  wAo  byJm  coptiuet  ami  his  kw» 
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sulw^Htd  tie  religkmi  fn»cifiu  of  the  Kmm*'^  i^tifd^Ae 
Ulemiui  fornudly  pnniowced  *^  No:  God  kmnaUh  ImL" 

The  jailiuuy  refonni  of  M^notid  ar«  as  iasecure  as  his  im* 
regard  of  militaxy  sarHplei  U  impolitic:  theiaoizams^mtball 
dieir  faults,  coDtributed  to  preserve  the  iotegnty  jo£  the  empiffe; 
tbej  were  not  able  to  defend  it  from  withoujt,  but  iikey  jofteB  smeA 
it  from  internal,  dissolution;  thc^  y/mfe  dangerous  to  the  soRr^* 
reign,  but  still  more  daag^rous  to  the  beys  and  pashas;.  iImb^ 
never  forgot  that  the^  were  imferiai  lroopa>  and  Bev«r  arrajed 
themselves  against  their  prince^  unless  in  defence  of  their  x:9f|MH 
rate  interests.  An  organized  army,  on  the  other  haftd*  is  easilji 
fwayed  by  its  leader,  and,  if  regularly  paid,  may  be  always  ca»* 
trouled  b^  a  conspiracy  of  officers.  The  sidtan  Qaaadtt  iaad 
against  European  armies  the  riotous  levies  of  tha  be^s-  aai 
pashas^  nor  the  raw  conscriptions  of  £gy|>t  and  Nubia.  The  haih 
guaTO  of  exhortation  with  whidi  Biisbequiu»  soucfat  to  ammate 
die  European  states  in  their  early  contests  with  the  Ottomaw,  mwf 
now  be  addressed  to  the  latter:  "  Arma  vecoi  anna,  non  fortuitsr 
neque  tumultuaria^  nee  procul  qusesita,  ^ed  vostra,  sed  expedi^* 
sed  magno  judicio,  magn&que  ratione  delecta^  instructs,  eS^ 
excuita^  An  organized  army  only  can  supply  the  place  of 
the  Janizaries;  but  can  the  suUan  create  an  4>ifaBi«ed  army? 
can  he  adopt  the  tactics  of  Europe?  an  organised,  army  can 
only  exist  in  an  oi^iized  state;  where  this  is  all  anarchy  and 
corruption,  can  the  other  be  all  discipline  and  good  order?  The^ 
tactics  of  modem  Europe  require  much  knowledge  both,  tbecv* 
retical  and  practical;  they  require  much  arrangement,  steady 
foresight  and  regular  resources;  but  where  will  Mahmoud  fiod 
all  t^se  ?  he  has  no  science,  no  habit  of  extensive  corabiMi-' 
tions,  and  a  regular  army  cannot  be  maintained  by  rapine  ,waA 
confiscation.  It  is  only  on  parade,  we  are  convinced,  that  «aA 
army  of  Turks  can  be  made  to  resemble  the  apmy  of  a  .civiiitcd> 
nation;  in  the  field  it  will  have  no  commissariat,  no  si^iplie^,  no 
succouhs  for  the  wounded,  nor  concerted  means  of  retreal^;  every 
repulse  will  be  a  rout,  and  every  defeat  dispersion.  The  ilhtstait 
tion  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fortune  of  the  Egyptisn  am^Ft 
the  massaoce  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  the  ovganization  of  a  new 
military  force  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  excited  the  emulation  of-* 
the  Turk ;  hot  Mehemet  Ali  had  roof e  ample  funds  as  well  aa 
more  plastic  materials  for  the  work  than  the  Grand  Siguier;  and 
die  organization  of  hi&  army  would,  nevertheless^  disgrace  a  civi* 
lized  nation.  The  camp  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  without  hospitals  or 
provisions,  is  wasted  by  famine  and  disease,  and  the  wrotnliwt 
soldiers,  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  suffer  more^frooi'ipilitasy^c 
cution  thaA  ffom  the  sword  of  th^  enemy.    - 
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S7t  Turkty. 

Vfm  mn,  tberefoie,  justified  in  eoaohNKiif  lint  it  i«  mondly  iifr^ 
poMtble  to  rofomi  -tkMf  Turks;  the  sultan  cMioot  cracte^us  efffic- 
ti?e  army  on  Europ«iUi  ^udples,  witkoot  ahtring  tbe  wbole 
qwtemttf  aocie^aod  the  practice  of  his  goverament;  he  eamiot 
meddle  with  existing  institutions  without  trenchiuf  oa  the  santtity 
of  a  religious  legislation;  and  if  he  give  offence  to  the  prejudices 
of  a  bigoted  pecrple,  how  can  he  think  of  sumitioning  the  faithful 
to  die  standard  of  the  Prophet^  or  how  will  he  be  able  to  afirm, 
in  thetanguage  of  the  imperial  mandate/'  that  the  Sublime  Porte 
be«g  the  coiurtof  Mahomet,  must^  of  necessity,  ^iduse  till  the 
day  of  judgment?''  Two-thisds  of  his  sutijeets  f^l  «o  interest  in 
th« '  integrity  x>f  his*  empire;  the  spirited  and  docile  Greek  has 
felt^be  contact  of  civilization,  and  the  principle  of  alienation  is 
actfveiy  at  work. 

'  Thus  tiie  fierce  and  haughty  empire  of  the  Ottomans,  which 
once  danatad  all  Europe  with  its  fame,  is  now  fast  approaching 
to  ilaead;  and  the  chief  impulse  is  given  to  its  downfal  by  a 
people  wboae  very  language  inspires  the  hatred  of  barbarians; 
who  rise  from  obscurity,  (^gradation,  and  servitude,  to  revenge 
tbe  affront  so  long  offered  to  that  civilisation  which  they  nurtufed- 
and  sent  forth  f  and  who,  though  long  deprived  of  their  h^iti^^, 
are  indisputably  lineal  heirs  to  the  fairest  prerogatives  of  humanity. 
The  empire  of  die  Turks,  who,  as  KnoUes  energetically  ex  presses  i^ 
^  stuck  not  in  their  devilish  policy  to  break  and  infringe  tbe  laws 
of  nature  and  of  nations,"  has  been  gradually  wasted  by  its  iahe* 
rent  vices,  and  its  fall  will  illustrate  to  future  politicians  tbe  insta- 
bilify  of  ill  aad  the  weak  vitality  of  despotic  power.  Havoc  and 
devastation  always  attended  the  march  of  die  Turks;  and  as 
they  never  acquired  industrious  habits,  and  dissipated  quickly 
what  they  obtained  by  force,  the  wusalth  of  their  tributary  subjects 
aooif  began  to  decline.  Two  centuries  ago  the  condition  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  is  eloquently  described  by  old  Sandys : 

*'•  Those  ridi  lands,  at  this  present,  remam  waste  and  overgrown  with 
bushes, -receptacles  of  wild  beasts,  oNf' thieves  and  murderers ;  krge  ter- 
ritories dispeopled  or  thinly  inhabited;  goodly  cities  made  descdatef 
sumptuous  buildings  become  mios  -,  glorious  temples  either  subverted  or 
prostituted  to  impiety  -,  true  rcligioQ  discountenanced  or  oppressed ;  all 
nobility  extinguished ;  no  light  of  l^rning  permitted  nor  virtue  cbe- 
rished ;  violence  and  rapine  insulting  over  all,  and  leaving  no  secarity 
save  to  an  abject  mind  and  unlookt-on  poverty." 

Such  was  the  state  of  Turkey  in  its  most  fortunate  period;  and 
ainoe  that  was  written  ruin  and  depopulation  have  made  a  rapid 
progress ;  licentiousness  and  cruelty  have  increased  widi  the  mi- 
sery of  the  people;  the  disgraces  of  the  empire  have  soured  the 
national  temper  of  the  Turks;  their  predicted  expulsion  from 
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EMOfMildiiiMHlefedl  tlMai  more  giiKMij;  Ibe  fmlt  of 'the  Ghreel^ 
Ims  twakesMl  theirbigotry ;  robbers  fay  WMI«  the  provinces  aod 
iBceflMliaries  the  towns;  notlniig  is  to  be'seew  io  ikeir  exfMrji^ 
aDpire  but  anircfay  and  riot,  massacre  and  spobation^  ' ' 
rains  and  iuHnao  torture  : 

'« ciQMis.«UoBe 
;  LoQttiij  Abiqae  pavor^  el,phiriiBB  mtMrn  iaiago/ 


^  Un  pareil  Etat,"  says  Montesquieu,  '*  sera  dalis  la  meilleure 
Mtoatron  torsqu'il  pouira  seregarder  comme  seul  dans  le  monde** 
The  empire  of  tbe  Turi:»,  without  finances  of  established  military 
force,  cannot  Oppose  itself  to  the  dictates  of  the  European  powers; 
-The  Ottomans  must  give  way  in.  the  field ;  -  they  have  in  trudi  but 
ooe  chance  of  victory  left,  and  that  is  in  ^e  temerity  of  enemies 
ifho  would  drive  them  to  despair.  Though  the  strength  of  their 
proud  emphrois  broken,  their  sfrirhs  are  not  degenerate;  nor  hav^ 
they  loat  their  fiery  courage  and  contempt  of  deMh.  •  Mahmoud 
is  oae  who  wiH  hold  with  a  firm  griurptfie'.  last  fragment  of  hk 
dbitteMd  dominion,  and,  if  pressed  to  extremities,  he  will  animate 
Ins  mrtion  by  the  example  of  energy  well  applied. 

Since  TuAey,  under  its  present  system,  bannot  be  restored 
from  its  political  debtUty,  we  are  glad  that  a  decisive,  th'ongh 
somewhat  tardy  interference  has  stopped  the  further  progress  of 
carnage  and  desolation ;  and  that  a  new  power  is  to  be  erects  ill 
the  east  of  Europe.  When  we  consider  too  Ae  strong  party 
which  the  Russian  government  has  fostered  in  Greece  for  more 
than'tbirty  y^ars,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  desrterit^^  which  haa 
leitored  ttiat  country  to  political  independence,  and  dissociated  it 
fiom' die  Imperiaf  courts  by  conferring  on  it  a  consdtutioiial 
fonn  of  government.  * 

WiA  respect  to  the  right  of  intervention,  our  limits  forbid  out 
offering  any  remarks,  nor  could  w6  indeed  say  any  tbiiig  whicb 
kas  not  been  urged  by  M.  de  Pradt  in-  the  woHl  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article  (No.  3).  M.  de  PrAdt  is  to  politics  what 
Bentham  is  to  jurisprudence,  and  is  careful  to  seek  his  principles 
in  the  constitution  of  society  and  the  general  interests  of  mankind. 
His  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  Greece  and  of  humaiiit^,  in  the 
volume  now  before  us,  is,  6n  the  whole,  the  best  specimen  we 
kave  seen  of  his  vehement  eloquence  and  acute  reasoning.* 

When  the  Emperor  Joseph  proposed  a  partition  of  1  urkey  to 
Catherine  of  Russia,  that  princess  inet  all  his  plans  with  the 
question,  *^  What  shall  we  d6  with  Constantinople?"  This  difii- 
odty  still  remains,  and  so  long  as  the  t\^o  imperial  courts  view 

,,■■,•  ■  ■■    ,; 

*  Wlrito  lUt  sheet  if  pMring.thfDii§h  the  jpttu,  M.  de  Pradt  bM  Mbli^ied.  anoUicr 
P*a|ikkl,  espipBttly  deroted  to  the  ditcuitioa  of  the  qoet^n, ",  I>c  nntenreiitloB 
Amiit  jwttT  li  PecSlcirtlou  dc  la  Grtee." 

▼OL.  II.  NO.  III.  T 
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Meh  4llwr  widi  jetkmtjr  aad  aistriM^-tkejr  «riU  ietdi  totl  wmni 
firom  a  |Hr«f60t  which  iovolnes  the  p#88ilMUty  of  placiog  that  great 
dtj  in  the  haads  of  its  rival*  If  tint  pardtioa  of  Ttvkej  by  the 
p9Q  iaoiporial  oourts  be  attended  fa^  such  difficaltieB,  the  sacrifioe 
of  that  country  to  die  ambitious  views  of  ^ae  <of  thum  is  tiHi  iees 
likelj ;  nor  could  ^ttstAaand  Prussia  continue  any  loi^r  neutral^ 
if  Russia  vehtnued  «a  oiverslep  the  stipahtims  at  4ie  treaty  of 
Ijoodoo*  We  are  not  -  therefore  alarmed  at  die  -apparently  dan- 
|;arpua  confidence  reposed  in  Russia,  since  we  fed  convinoed  dnt 
the  interests  of  the  co-Umitary  powers  and  the  general  piincipte» 
pf  European  policy  form  a  stronger  security  agaunst  Ae  viol»tiofi» 
of  the  treaty  than  any  which  the  guarantee  of  ^  contracting  par- 
ties-could  afford* 

That  great  capital,  whi<l  to  Cadierine  seemed  worth  all  the 
provinces  of  Turkey,  has  had  a  siagnlar  fortune  ^  it  has  hardly 
ever  been  at  the  head  of  a  prosperous  ^npire,  and  even  its  oMeit 
monuments  exhibit  proofs  of  declining  taste.  The  short-lived 
4l|^ndottr  of  the  Ottoman  empire  cannot  be  caUed  prosperity;  it 
consisted  wholly  of  success  in  arms,  unadorned  and  unanpported 
jby  cammeice  or  the  arts  of  peace.  Constantinople,  neverttielessr 
iias  al%vays  continued  populous,  owing  not  more  to  the  care  taken 
by  the  Emperors  and  Sultans  to  su|]^y  it  ahu2idautl;y  with  coin, 
iban  to  the  natural  advantages  of  its  situation;  The  spot  an 
which  this  city  stands  appears  to  have  boen  marked  out  by  natafe 
for  ihe  ci^Mtal  oi  the  old  world*  Placed  on  the  canal  which  cob- 
nects  the  Jiorth  of  Europe  with  the  shores  of  Africa,  and  v^hevt 
the  caravans  from  the  borders  of  China  meet  the  cai]goes  of  the 
West,  it  possesses  every  adstaatagie  of  situation  and  climate  whid^ 
can  stimulate  industry,  or  quicken  commercial  intercourse.  We 
ahall  not,  however,  think  of  effecting  by  description  wint  tiie 
graphic  art  alone  can  achieve.  Those  who  wish  to  be  acquaintnl 
with  Constantinople  we  refer  to  the  work  of  M.  Melling  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article  (No.  1.);  from  his  £awingi 
nione  they  can  derive  an  adequate  idea  of  the  imperial  city.  A 
.aesidence  of  many  years  in  Constantinople,  and  the  favour  of  some 
jnembers  of  the  royal  family,  enabled  M.  Melling  to  execute"a 
task^  which  no  European  could  venture  upon  in  ordinary  circuai^ 
stances ;  and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  art  to  find  diat 
4he  perspn  to  whom  these  opportunities  offered,  possessed  'the 
talent  and  the  enterprise  to  turn  them  to  account.  The  Vmfitg^ 
Pittoresfue  dt  C<m$tantmople  is,  without  exception,  die  most 
splendid  work  we  have  ever  seen,'  and  unparalleled  in  die  si^e  &» 
well  as  richness  of  its  landscapes;  the  value  of  them  is  in€feiiflli|i 
by  the  interesting  descriptions  from  the  pen  of  M.  Lacret^^» 
and,  by  whiit  we  believe  to  be  rare,  accurate  maps  of  the  city,  &^ 
Bosphoms,  and  the  Dardanelles* 
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Art.  IX* — Voyage,  en  Italie  and  ^  Sidle.    Pim^*  X^*  Simond^ 
auteur  des  Voyages  en  Angleterre  et  ea  jSuisse.   t^aci^.    1828« 
.  2  vols.  8vo.. 

Hundreds  of  English  travellers  visit  Italy  every  year,  and  no 
iD^onsiderable  portion  of  them  favour  their  countrymen  with  their 
opin^ns  of  all  they  see  and  hear.  And  yet  Italy  is  less  generally 
kDown,  and  less  generally  examined  than  almost  any  other  coun^ 
by.  Whether  it  be  that  by  some  secret  synwathy,  or  some  sweet 
recollections  of  home^  an  English  traveller  is  indissolubly  bound 
to  a  post-road  and  post-horses,  or  whether  the  modesty  and  guile-* 
kssness  of  Italian  postilions  have  irresistible  charms  for  him,  we 
know  not^  but  a  departure  from  the  beaten  high  iroad  is  never 
<(reamt  of.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  Italian  cities  have  peculiar 
attractions.  Antiquities,  and  galleries  of  paintings,  and  sculptures 
claim  the  traveller's  first  regards,  and  may  .well  excuse  hind  whose 
(iqie  is  limited  from  attending  to  any  other  objects.  But  consi- 
dering the  number  of  English  who  are  constant  residents  in  Italy^ 
and  remembering  that  almost  every  other  country  bears  testimony 
to  English  love  of  research  and  adventure,  we  cannot  but  wonder 
that  the  ridi  field  of  inquiry  which  Italv  presents  has  been  so 
long  neglected.  Lombard^,  indeed^  is  intersected  by  roads  in 
every  direction ;  and  accordingly  Lombardy  is  treated  with  honour 
due.  Southward  of  Florence,  however,  the  scene  is  diiFerent« 
There  are  two  roads  from  that  city  to  Rome,  which  pass  through 
the  ancient  Etruria.  But  what  have  modem  travellers  told  us  of 
anything  relating  to  any  part  of  that  country,  rich  as  it  is  ip  every 
luod  of  interest,  except  what  is  on  the  side  of  the  high  roads  ? 
Have  they  ^ound  or  looked  for  one  of  tlie  many  cities  which  are 
lost  or  mislaid  in  Etruria  t  One  worthy  gentleman,  indeed,  we 
remember  seeing,  who  had  ventured  up  the  hill  to  Cortona ;  but 
88,  in  consequence  of  an  unlucky  misprint  in  Mrs.  Starke's  ex- 
cellent guide-book,  he  mistook  Cortona  for  Crotona,  he  made 
hitter  complaints  to  us  that  he  had  wasted  his  time,  for  he  could 
not  find  a  vestige  of  Pythagoras !  But  few  do  so  much  as  our 
worthy  friend.  They  are  contented  to  look  even  at  Cortona, 
and  rattle  along  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which  it 
stsmds.  The  same  remark  is  hitherto  applicable  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bome.  It  is,  indeed,  a  singular  fact,  that  the  sites 
of  many  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Latium,  within  a  morning's  ride 
of  Rome,  are  absolutely  unknown,  so  that  .one  might  almost  be- 
lieve of  aJl  the  English  the  charaicteristic  story  which  is  told  of 
one  of  them,  who  came  for  ten  days  to  Rome,  and  went  duck 
shooting  nine  out  of  the  ten !     That  reproach,  however,  wiU^  wq 
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trusU  ^re  long,  be  done  away;  and  tbe  scholar  and  antiquary  will 
kftve  to  offer  their  grateful  acknowledgments,  for  an  accurate  and 
beautiful  map  of  the  Campagna,  to  Sir  William  Gell,  whose  un- 
wearied accuracy  and  research  have  enabled  him  to  discover  much 
thut  has  hitherto  been  .wholly  overlooked,  and  whose  ardent  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  literature  enables  him  to  triumph  over  the  attacks 
of  infirmity  and  suffering,  which  would  break  a  less  resolute,  a  less 
patient,  and  a  tess  cheerful  spirit.  But  our  remark,  as  to  the 
apathy  of  English  travellers  for  everything  out  of  the  high  road, 
applies,  with  tenfold  force,  to  the  country  south  of  Naples. 
Such  chimaeras  dire  are  supposed  to  have  taken  possession  of  a 
countt-y,  which  offers  such  singular  charms  to  the  scholar  and 
the  antiquary,  that  no  man  without  threefold  brass  about  his  breast 
ventures  on  diat  region  of  banditti  and  murder.  Mr.  Keppel 
Craven,  indeed,  has  presented  us  with  a  very  pleasing  and  elegant 
volume,  detailing  his  journey  from  Naples  to  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  then,  round  a  part  of  it : — a  volume  which  we  have 
lately  read  with  singuhir  pleasure,  and  which,  by  a  comparison 
with  a  MS.  tour  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  made  above  one  hundred 
years  ago,  tends  to  show  the  calm  and  placid  tenor  of  human  life 
and  human  affairs  in  that  country  of  fertility  and  beauty.  The 
ceaseless  flow  of  time  there  seems  to  produce  no  effects.' on  tbe 
habits  or  habitations  of  men*.  All  goes  on  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  as  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  even  the  storms  of  war  and  of  ambition,  which  have 
occasionally  broken  on  these  peaceful  scenes,  no  sooner  pass 
away  than  tliey  are  forgotten.  But  the  centre  of  Magna  Gr«cia 
is  still  virgin  ground ;  and  he  who  should  undertake  really  to  ex- 
amine that  country  and  Sicily,  would  find  a  harvest  of  Greek  an- 
tiquities, which  would  amply  repay  any  toil  or  difficulty  he  might 
undergo. 

But  instead  of  such  researches,  \vhat  have  we  ?  Shall  we,  as 
the  poet  says-^shall  we  dare  to  tell?  Such  a  budget  of  common- 
place absurdities  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal.  The  ladies 
nave  taken  Italy  under  their  especial  protection,  and,  heaven  bless 
their  learning!  have  been  profuse  m  their  illustrations  of  the 
classics.  What  can  any  reasonable  man  desire  to  know  more  of 
Italian  manners  than  those  delectable  anecdotes,  which  Lady 
Morgan  has  evidently  picked  }ip  from  the  Abigails  of  the  Italian 
families  of  whose  intimacy  she  boasts  ?  And  if  he  wishes  to  know 
a  little  of  the  nature  of  his  journey  to  Rome,  where  can  he  desire 
to  apply  but  to  the  fiair  author  of  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  CenturVM 
who  was  lucky  enough,  at  one  of  the  post-houses,  to  hear,  i^^(? 
very  dining-room,  the  clank  of  an  assassin's  dagger,  as  he  threw 
himaelf,  vile  wretch,  on  the  floor !  This,  at  least,  we  can  promise. 
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Iktt  lie  will  find  iafonnatioiimtlik  lad/s  ▼ohimee  wluch  he  HmM 
seek  for  elsewhere  in  vain.  We  verily  believe,  that  if  he  looked 
iato  every  post-house;  on.  the  road»  he  would  never  be  so  lucky  as 
to  hear  the  clank,  of  an  assassin's  dagger  again.  Then  conies  i 
whole  cargo  of  '^  Continental  Adventures**  and  ''  Diatiet  ofEn^ 
mffUi*  beyond  die  patience,  we  should  have  thought  of  mortal 
woman  to  write,  but  at  all  events  of  mortal  man  to  read*  We  do 
not  mean  that  we  are  without  books  of  a  higher  class.  Forsyth,  for 
eiample,  is  a  traveller  of  no  common  acuteness,  though  we  are 
always  distressed  by'  the  morbid  and  caustic  tone  in  which  be 
speaks  of  all  men  and  all  things ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Matthews,  Hobhouse,  and  Burton,  for  much  information,  very 
well  put  together.  Still  not  one  of  these  gentlemen  has  quitted 
the  beaten  track,  or  done  much  moce  than  would  be  done  by 
illustrating  fn>m  the  volumes  of  one's  library  the  first  iournal  c^ 
the  first  traveller  who  has  galloped  through  Italy  behind  a  ^air  of 
mad  postilions,  or  crept  through  it  behind  a  sleepy  Vetturino. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  come  to  M.  Simood.  We  may 
CMtunately  spare  ourselves  the  necessity  of  saying  a  word  on  his 
general  character  as  a  vnriCer,  for  his  former  tours  in  this  country 
sad  Switzerland  have  established  bis  reputation  as  a  shrewd,  and 
seasibk  observer  of  men  and  things,  and  a  writer  of  no  ordinary 
spirit  ji^  vivacity.  We  shall  «only  say,  that  he  might  well  have, 
spared  the  expression  of  his  fears,  that  his  present  work  would  de- 
tract from  the  fame  he  had  gained  by  his  former  ones.  On  thfr 
contrary,  it  appears  to  us,  that  his  spirk  of  observation  is  as  keen 
and  as  active  as  ever,  and  his  style  as  full  of  .point  and  spiriO 
In  one  respect,  indeed,  he  is  like  the  English  .travellers  whom  we 
have  mentioned;  he  keeps  the  high  jrood,  and  gives  him^lfup, 
in  a  very  resigned  and  regular  manneic*  to  the  guidance  of  a  cou- 
rier on  his  jouraey,  and  a  vslet^le-place  in  the  towns ;  but  he  puts 
only  his  pnne  jand  his  legs  under  these  ^tlemen's  directiotis, 
and,  unlike  many  other  travellers,  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  and- 
tiied  his  own  undenstandin^ 

We  must  premise  that  his  tour  is  not  a  political  one,  though  ife 
contains,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  information  most  interesting 
to  the  politician.  The  only  matter  directly  political  is  to  be 
found  in  the  prefM^e,  in  which  he  states,  that  the  tour  was  made' 
jast  before  the  occurvence  of  the  various  revolutions  in  Italy,  and 
nay,  therefioce,  have  some  interest  as  exhibiting  the  state  of 
society  which  led  to  them.  He  professes  nothing  more,  adding, 
"nddi  some  humour,  that  even  had  he  been  in  Italy  in  the  midst  of 
^e  movements,  he  should  most  probably  have  been  able  to  tell 
^fify  little  about  these  revolutions,  as  it  is  not  the  fashion  in  Italy 
to  make  co  spiracies, the  subject  of  drawing-room  conversation.. 
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le  ittttdiBg  Ifrlbese  poMeal  intemerti^  he  aon»«4at  i 
•oiily  diBctisaBs  tbe  question  of  Ibe  constiUitions  promued  lo 
OeruMij ;  Imt  in  all  be  si^  m  to  Italy,  we  oordially  agi^. 
Ilie  refokilions  iImi^  iiveie  v>  perfeedy  absurd,  and  many  of  tkc 
•ctors  in  tbem,  though  weil*inttmioned  aten,  so  unfit  for  ^altbaj 
aadeitook,  that  tbe  eU  govtroments.  aiigbt  sffely  hvm  tteated  tht 
whole  mailer  as  a  lEWce,  ami  o^rtainly  disgraced  themsiBhes  bf 
Mminattng  it  bke  a  tn^edy«  BesUss,  sa  M.  Sinond  josdy  ob* 
aerves,  tb«e  nsv^tienists  shed  ■»  blood,  and  tbe  eiDaniple  mH 
deserved  to  be  eitcourafed*  But  up  le  Ibis  hour,  the  Neapobtaa 
{(o«erBQMM»  uodsg  ^  vciy  king  who  accepted  tbe  charter,  is 
Msieeutiag  many  nmt  excellent  and  apright  men,  (who,  to  oar 
newledge,  revised  takmg  office  tiU  he  had  done  so,  snd  u^  set 
examples  ef  the  most  entire  moderation,)  and  tostuiing  them  bt 
exile,  which,  to  an  Italian,  is  worse  than  deaA.-  M.  Samoods 
view  of  the  cure  of  all  ^  eyiU  of  Italy  is  one  whieb  we  have 
l<Mig  heM.  Nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of  powef-r^foreigv  power 
at  may  be-^unitaig  the  Italian  states  under  one  govemmeal,  and 
pwtting  an  end  to  their  absiml  jealounes  of  eaeh  oth^r,  and  alt  the 
petty  ioeoatemenoea  and  opptessions  predneed  by  pet^  tymr 
lues,  will  ever  make  Italy  what  it  sboidd  be.  iW  govetimiSBt 
SDght  at  fiffst  be  more  gidling  to  the  Italians  dian  tlmt  present 
qrstem,  and  th^  might  ultimately  shake  it  off;  but  it  would  leave 
tbem  an  united  people^  conscious  of  Aeir  enan  strength  and  sd- 
vantages,  and  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  ci?iliaed  worM* 

Before  we  proceed  to  accompany  M«  Simond  in  hb  tour^  we 
think  it  as  well  to  bring  into  one  point  of  ?iew  the  facts  which  lie 
states  as  to  die  various  governments  of  Italy.  His  account  of  theai 
is  nearly  as  fcdlows  :-*-On  the  Austrian  dominion  over  the  mirtb  d 
Italy  he  is  silent,  and  of  Tudcaiqr  he  only  states  that  die  restxxetkai 
ef  the  old  laws,  which  the  French  had  exchanged  for  the  C^ode  N»* 
poleon,  has  cavsed  much  confusion  and  disorder,  and  that  frcsb 
abuses  bawe  arisen  and  cause  discontent.  On  the  Papal  govern* 
ment  he  speaks  a  little  more  at  length.  The  French  UMirpati<w> 
though  at  tint  so  detested  by  die  Romans  that  evesy  person  of  geod 
character  lefused  to  hoM  office,  soon  recoinmended  itself  by  Ibe 
reform  of  many  ^biiaes,  and  the  strict  administmlkm  of  justioe. 
The  Roman  system  of  law.iaas  an  heteregeneovi  ccunpeuad  of 
llie  canon  and  Roman  lawKle1^|^  decisfiMu  ef  the  civil  wd  eccle^ 
aiastical  tribunals  were  iof^f^ipfitant  opposition,  and  each  of  tbe 
three  legations  bad  a  different  penid  system,  wUch  was,  in  fsct,  a 
collection  of  tbe  edicts  of  different  governors.  The  prison  (tie- 
eipline  was  even  worse  than  in  the  north  of  Italy;  and  the  wretched 
captives  often  spent  half  their  lives  there,  forgotten  by  those  who 
had  imprisoned  them.    Bbbops  and  grandees  h^ul  their  ovra 
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Ami  HUbe  mn^m^lMM  ttttd^icekifti 

fights  A»  yaiAg&9  «Iwmi  deekM  in  ftmiiir  «f  ike  Fidsi^ 

isattdlbeCbttsalHa.    hi  eiftf  nuUicMthii^'Wef^MveBty* 

■ftrikiBgiito  cibcpeM^  a*  to^Msed  *•  whi^  of  tlebtj^c^of  iitigftf 
IM;.  A  law*Miit»  Mtoedy  ktflei)  fMqudntly  for  tiModMir  tUrty  j^ewbt 
jUltlH»wtti8#epCawayfitoBcebytlbeFf6neh.  TMvoodb'M^ 
Mvuniy  solriifbr  htify,  Mrt  still<tlie4ri«l  ^Mrpi4>i»c,  «Ml;im.iaH 


fi«dooMi  ud  feM8  fM«tio«».  The  fawfal  riglhlg  <<^  glMmdtoo» 
1VI0M  AhM'  MHTf^  and  a^kms  afaotniiMk  Tim  Binple  -plani  #• 
lighMiir  ^  stroHi  put  an  end  to  nany  aBtaBsinatioiis,  and  dm 
MM  and  nnmleating  pnnislinient  of  die  asMBSM  taradnaledliM 
practiee*.  1%a  iviiote  systeni  of  pottce  was  alitMNl;  the  headi  of 
It  m  the  country  were  gi^iendtyy  narier  die  Pbpoi;  hriganda  bougki 
off,  «0d  the  ctfy  ibim  ware  inogalar  and  bad*  kwtaad  of  diis,  a 
rtgnlii-  geMlaittefio,  eomposod  of  Itafianty  (pnaeiMllif  Loti^' 
bania»>w«g8iibMlnted.  The  national  debt  was  paid  off  by  die  aalo 
of  the  pfopefty  of  the  monasteries*  A  gfeat  workhotiae-  for  thc^ 
rseeplion  of  beggaia  was  set  np  at  Rome,  and  wirioua  easy  Auhmk 
IkCwos  introdiieed*  We  are  far  from  saying  that  aH  was*  watt 
daae,  or  a*ffl  thiAUng  that  the  Bnonapaite  system  of  ermkmg 
hm$^  mptmM,  lmdie»,  mam^aUw^a^v^m  efieotual  in  practiao  or 
phaaaophicil  in*  dieovy.  6ut,  undoabtodiy>  die  n^^aiire  part  of 
dm  ayBl0B9»  dm  reform  of  abuses^  wns  prodnetrve  of  b«th  advan* 
mit  and  hawmass  to  the  Romans.  Now,  imhappibf,  nMmy« 
thrajdi  not  att  these  abases^  are  restored  widv  the  restoration  of 
the  Rspea*  And  the  prssent  sr^tem  may  be  judged*  of  in  somo 
degree  by  die  feHowing  particcdars  which  M.  Simond  gives  t**--' 
Rmm  has  a  popahdion  of  130,000;  and  550  persons  are  an^Med 
tharn  eiKsry  year.  The  Roman  states  hare  a  population  of  abtat 
^  millions,  wai  acoording  to  this  pnMmrdon,  about  I0>000  por^ 
sons  are  annmiHy  arrested,*  and  about  Mf  are  often  found  gailly. 
Of  the  rest  many  are  imprisoned  a  rery  long  and  iAdeflnite  time^ 
and  wtaeo  eidarged,  are  often  required  to  appear  again.  Of  every 
)ODafieai0d»ff%  are  cendemned,  forty-five  provisionaHy  enlarged, 
mi,  five  declarad  innocent.  Thaal^  about  5,000  persona  are  turned 
boie  OB  the  puMic  every  year^  dt^ved  of  the  mewis  of  honest 
imantewanoe.  ^  Hie  trial  is  not  public ;  the  witnesses  are  sekkim 
-aiM-by  the  prisoner,  and  never  in  presence  of  die  jitc^  who  tries^ 

*  TMs  b  no  tfottbc  overstated.  Tbc  airestt  in  the  eotnitrv  woaM  besr  no  proportion 
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11%  o£  ibeltte  J^QpBi  mi  GmmWL  .Tlie  guillMiie,  llie  tfUim, 
Mm  bMlMBMle,  mkI  impriaDBaiaf^,)  «vt  .tbe  pmMnt  mmiu^fef 
fntnabmmU  Of  100  ptciOM  condmtmd  to  tbe  fartler»  Mvoir 
yana pwdbnoreoMpwIaUoaof l^irytnithniapit.  Thegovemor 
#£  Rme  is  tke  pnwkbiil  of .  the  crimnal  counu^  as  tbeoafdfaMl 
lo^ttatiiift  ^  pnnJAoe»«  Each  decMei»  wilhottt:  hftwig  aeeailie 
fffiMoer,  on  die  report  oCbiaaeerelary.  If  tbe  pritoiier  jdoaMMMn 
aikocal^  tti»  io  the  hir^'of  Ae^jarigo  to  gmal  or  lafm  his  m- 
fmtk.  rBiathe  naal  duious  prtcHoe  of  tibct lUman  oo—tt  b  iriMt 
it  oallod.jtHbpMg'OeMioaycaHy,  wfaeaxcowtty  Imb  ntfecaaiDeodj 
te^dw judged  tiflae.  Tbit  pmcltco i»  an«>lf  fio4i«g  Ab  ptmmst 
Milty.at^ooee^bttt  iaiiclia^  tbemaattest  pomble  pvoishawat. 
Tbua  wretehea  are  aavad  from  haagiag,  but  get  a  Iktfe  haatoiiado 
lliat  tkeir  judges  oiay  dioe*  Tfaaaecaetarios,  ho«rawoff#  are  goMvaiiy 
wma  of  buitnest,  and  tolerably  neapectable* 
J  Tbe  laws  am  <iade»  iiot,by«By  legislatifie  assoiiUyi  «or  eveaby 
the  Bope  and  bis  co^uicil*  butby  dnMo  who  want  tlusm  ior  tkott- 
selves  aud  agasnst  olben*  Tbe  governor,  of  JU»e^.tbeseiialsr» 
&e*  hare  eaeh  dieir  priaon,  aod  tfam  they  .put  whaant  they  please. 
Thm  fiscal  hiws  are  made  by  tbe  miaisleff  of  fisasce;  the  cri- 
moal  ones  by  the  govenior  of  Rome,  &c.  JSu^.  This  :qrstem 
would  be  tarttble»  did  not  its  weakaess  correct  it.  AiRooie,  said 
a  foieigii.  miviitar,  .everybody  ooiMsaiids  aod  aoba^y  obeys,,  aad 
)et;every  thing  goes  on  pnittj  wdU  Theminislerof :fin»ice'foeB 
at  Juspleaslire,  the  amount  ^f  taies  which  aie  ooUected  by  a  i«ii- 

r'  »«s.carporation»  oyer  which  there  is  no  sort  of  controul.  Audit 
a  fact  that  the  Papal  government  js  so  cheated,  that  what  was 
eaou^  under  the  Frendi  to  maintain  a  large  army,  is  aow.oafy 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  court.  In  &  hst  fifty  yem  the 
|>rice  of  necessaries  has  risen  one  half,,  and  wages  only  one  thini; 
but  the  poor  are  not  worse  off,  because  they  yfoik  harder.  The 
wages  of  a  cwpenter  or  mason  are  from  thirty^five  to  forty  bi^oeciu 
a  <Uy#  which  is  about  twenty-pence ;  and  a  taboorer  in  the  countiy 
gets  from  ten  to  twenty,  with  his  board.  There  are  about  100  hp)j^ 
days  (besides  Sundays  and  parodikd  festivak  for  particular  Saioli) 
i^ej^uliurly  kept,  with  shops  dpsed;  and  this,  no  doubt^  is  a  aerioos 
evd  to  the.  poor«  Tbe  hind  ipoidie  Campagna  is  aboMt  the  sane 
phee  as  it  w»  fi%  years  ago;  ^ut  this  is  said  to  arna-from  the 
depr^tions  committed  by  the  cat?eqpil)ars  and  gras'ahop|>ers^  for. 
tt^  yiney^rds  on  the  neighbouring  hiUs,  which.dp  not  sufl^  in  the. 
same  way,*  have  doubl^  in  value.    As  to  the  amount  of  the  cos- 

*M.Sijiiond.b«s  given  a  population  toUe  of  MHMutefMU    In  ISOO,.  tbe  popolatieD 
^  Rome  was  ldS^4i  in  1817,131,566,  bmkIc  up  of  09,544  iBe^,aii«r6(,8a  t 
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fm  gmmmmma^  ha/omm.    The  prinini|wl  «Pgfte  ar»-g>id 

of  the  Pope  (eriiiiig  from  dispeBsatmifl  and  iwlinitieM^ 


fDT  eumple,  dOOO  frmoi  oo  wrnhmtaonB  to  bbbopries,  9f90 
erowns  on  Idioae  to  cardinalsiiips^  8u:.)  afe  meiiaged/'or  not  ma* 
«q;ed  by  an  office  called  the  Dataria;  but  Cardinal  Contalvi  tried 
a  vain  to  procoie  any  accovnta  of  it,  even  from  the  heads  of  the 
dep 

jfAnalahcanrapidakeHhof  thfitiiteof  Ainga  at  Aone, 
I  to  2i«)piea  and  Sicily*  The  FmHbenrieir.notA^ 
Inbedtheie,  aari  m  spjpliedin  cagea  belmiiiaindiiiiuab,  ifiAe 
jndge  pleaaes,  except  m  cased  of  dmnrce/nowentbely  piobiMted, 
and-of  ancceaaions,  die  half  only  of  the  goods^  moveable  and*tei* 
AMiveable,  bdng  divided  between  aH  the  children/  without  dis* 
tinCtion.  But  where  die  government  is  concerned,  die  will  of  the 
sovereign  is  law*  The  king  has  a  council,  but  no  prime-minister; 
and  though  the  prefects  of  laws  are  occasionally  submitted  to  a  sort 
of  Oiancery»  the  members  laugh  at  their  own  naKity.  After  that 
mockery  of  a  court,  there  b  absolutely  nothing  in  die  kingdom,  ^- 
cept  agents  of  government,  who  can  be  dismissed  at  will.  The  judges 
can  be  summarily  dismissed  for  the  first  three  years ;  after  thM,  diere 
is  the  form  of  a  process.  An  accused  person  is  putinto  prisbn  nd- 
ndnally  only  till  the  next  sittings  of  the  court,  bnt  often  for  an  in- 
definite number  of  years ;  ao  that  when  brought  to  trial  tfa^re  is 
often  BO  witness  to  be  found  either  for  or  against  hlhi,  and  the 
whole  evidence  is  the  finst  deposition.    If- he  has 'friends,  he  ie 

(and  in  anoUier  way,  of  95,66t  abore,  aad  S6,f  4i  below,  the  age  of  receinng  the  Sacra- 
neot)  Thete  were  m  tlie  last  mentioned  year  91,705  fiunilies,  (the  parishes  being  81,) 
i4M  aeorfar  and  l370iegttiar  priests,  and  1905  nuns;  lOSi  mni^gea,  9836  bapdins, 
SiSr  deaths,  (9997  of  these  ware  aaaies.)  if.  Simond's  zetoms,  howerer,  are,  w»  tMak, 
lacxMBplete,  for  we  obserre  that  in  1808  only  t49  were  admitted  into  the  hospitals,  aAd 
is  t8l8,  f99f .  Again,  in  1809  there  were  9969  deaths,  and*  in  1804  only  1179.  We 
muaHikm  this  beoaose  he  gives  aa  the  result  of  his  tables  for  eighteen  yearB,thpt  the 
Urths  ave  to  the  population  as  1  to  90^0;  the  deaths  as  1  to  t5*99.  Tbentoattsironi 
the  last  three  tears,  where  the  ubies  are  more  full,  are  not,  however,  veiy  different. 
Ihey  art  as  follows:  ^ 

Baptisautotbepop^taoB    •    lto91fl  • 
Deaths     .....••    1  to  t5*lt    . 
If  we  are  wrong  in  thinking  the  tables  ipaccorate,  the  fluctoatiDn  of  health  at  Rome 
Mist  be  singolar,  for  the  deaths  for  the  M^foiit  years  of  the  Ubie  are  thos  sufed:' 
In  1814    •    •    t99S  tU(f  :o  la  1816    .    •    4941 

1815    .    .    4094  J^j\i  1817    .    •    ^497 

la  1808  they  were  8467 ;  in  1806,  only  5ll7i  We  have  looked  at  some  other  tables, 
and  wt  see  that  from  1767  to  1776  the  popnbtioa  increased,  tboogh  not  progressively, 
tea  lMt«760 ta  I69»ai0;  thatthe births pvfresstvely increased  (aa«eptin  1771»iiiMSB 
they  were  a  tittle  lessthaa  in  1770)  from  4910  to  5US,  and  the  deaths  progressiiel> 
1  (with  the  exception  of  one  year,  1768)  from  75S8  to  5656.  In  18S1  tha. 
I  was  146,000^  tlM  hi«h%  4756ti  tb«  deaths,  5415. 
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•Ami  pMNiwMf  if  not;  ptmiilRMl*-   HPIm  imUui'  v  pttMkle»  Ml 
Hm  pmem  mveMOMHC  h«9  letakMl  Ike  >cho»ir«ri  ^lh«v 
lilwhiimilij  <tf  fldwiiiliwi <# thfe* PnBndi> syilci.^     lm\ 

^''Thie  goremment,'^  says  M.  Simond',  *'  seems  to  uDite'in  itsdf  c?ery 
possible  evil,  theoretical  and  practical,  and  to  be  a  perfect  model  (^ 
Abused.  Ylie  system  of  taws  is  barbarous^  and  ft  is  odmhifstered  wfi^ 
uimiciess  curiupiloii.  *  Tzeayy  tsoces  are  xud  oir,iiiie({fnaiy  aiiu  oMfeeted 
sffbitraiiiy.  The  land  is  inalieiiable  and  in  few  hands ;  4tit  leases^  at 
lam  of  di«nb4«idi,  mtm  ^dUig«l)ii»f  obl]f  wthertoMlift^  Tks  want  of 
VMHi  HPBvanta  sha  ttaiMpoirt  sv  nvoflvact  ao  mbb^  sMSHia  sbq  ^v 
iiii  tfc^lnff  hi  fBSnroi^  piili  w  Um  iiiairi,  Gan^  mte  aoI'I 
wiUMMt  laa?^  and  d^pn  the  la^  ia  gcanted  to  ooe^or  tim 
vho,  in  fact,  regnlate  the  pdce,  aaad  |get  all  the  prqfit^  so  that  cultivation 
is  dliscoora^ed,  and  Sicily^  which  was  the  granary  of  Rome  when  its  ovro 
population  was  quadruple,  often  grows  barely  enough  for  itself.  The 
system  of  town-taxes  is  carried  to  such  a  height^  that  a  loaf  or  a  pound 
of  meat  can  neither  be  taken  oat  of  a  town,  or  into  it,  without  special 
permission. 

Sown  to  the  tinae  of  the  French  invasion  of  Naples,  there  was 
a, sort  of  parliament*  in  Sicfly  which  enacted  laws,  but  when  the 
King  of  ^aple9  took  refuge  in  the  island,  he  assumed  the  power 
of  levy  in jT  taxes  without  the  parliament,  seizins  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  cities,  and  even  of  disposing  of  the  church  property 
py  way  of  lottery.  Terrible  contests  arose,  and  five  of  tne  great 
nobles  were  arrested.  The  English  interfered,  and  after  a  time 
a  constitution  in  many  points  resembling  ours  was  arranged;  aud 
the  nobility  renounced  all  their  privileges  which  could  interfere 
with  the  public  good.  The  proceedings  in  the  sessions  of  the 
Sicilian  parliament  were  ludicrous,  undoubtedly,  and  displayed 
sad  ignorance  and  corruption, — but  no  fair  trial  was  ever  given 
them.  As  aoon  aa  Napoleon's  power  ceased  ta  be  formidable^ 
Sicily  was  of  no  consequence  to  this  country :  and,  we  must  say, 
that  it\i'a«  unfairly  used.  The  national  party  were  abandoned 
k>  the  resentment  of  the  Crown,  and  no  effort  was  wade  at 
tfie  Congress  of  Vienna  in  their  favonr.  The  English  did  nothing, 
for  the  prisons,  the  hospitaU^  or  the  administration  of  justice. 
They  laid  down  die  law  m.  every  case, .  mixed  themselves  up  widi 
every  thing,  and  asserted  their  own  superiority  in  eveiy  thing. 

•  JheNormnt,  in  the  I9tb  century,  took  mboot  h«lf  the  lancU  tad  Uft  tbe  dm 
bait  After  8  time  the  cHles  beearoe  powerfbl ;  about  fifW  of  them  tent  deputies  to  t» 
psrHtment ;  a«d  fbere  ivere  then  tluee  IMies  in  U,  the  nobility,  elergy,  aad  firee  depvtict^ 
After  Hm  SidKaa  vetpen,  tbetcr  three  bwMet  VNiipaaed  tllitese|Mnte<teiiber^  «ad  w> 
tax  could  be  laM  en  wltlioat  the  consent  of  all.  At  first  tbey  at«  every  yearv  b«taA«^ 
wards  erery  four  jears.  In  the  mean  tine,  there  was  a  stmdiog  comniittee  of  tweM* 
wcrobcw,  whose  businesi  It- was  to  wtch  nrer  the  y^ywnuwau  -  .^ 
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hMi  apnm^  up.  ThiiCo««Mw  ff.Vie— tMiyw  maflai  Si^iftim 
Jtiiytn;.  md  ihe  cmiflMiifiiLappQivtaA  to.nwiM.AftTiiMtitirti* 
1KM  iivver  iiileiifla4  toida  Mj  tfatfig^  Aft  wet  baaii  taiilawttgit 
iMe  «»  £»  as  the  Cm^  .wasconeepnid ;  ttid  tfaemi  wa»^b  arid»« 
Ikmal  evil,  tfiai  the  fnidd  prinkgee  of  ^e  iipbil|tj,  inAicb  migbft 
baveiq  aosie  degree  cheei^dBsfiotifiiu^had  been  fesigiiM^  in^ 
A^  weie  aevcc  reiiime^..  .  ^  .    .    .: 

If  ve  turn  to  Sardinia,  the  picture  is  juattbe  amaei .  It  ii,iiaiRt^ 
m  abadiite  wmmmhy.  The  iuaig  aaa  ifapcuil  oC'niMil.pBi^aHjr 
ky  taaoB^  ami  «f  ihair  pawiMM  bj  jm.oiJerai  aawKJ :  Tbai^tidgMi 
•■i  bedbnuad  at  -fkmmae,  mi  ik»  hmm  oata  tui»  opelily  ahI 
aatarMut^  veaal  ^  and  liKMigk  th^  upper  onea  ate  net  8^»  tito 
Gmwii*oaai  at  its  phiaauwt  aaanri  the  santenoe  of  tfae  tapfema 
eoorti*  Any.  trifle  semes  ta  gvve  room  foa  aa  erder.o^  arn^s^*^ 
Ifae  term,  of  imprisffonieot  is  ^ite  iaekfimte-*<-tbe  ttial  ia  sol 

fttbHc-t— the  witn^saa  aot  exammed  in  ptm&tice  of  the  acouaed* 
^very  aot  of  the  process  baa  fees  bujoatpng  to*  it^'»aa  that  W 
who  k  ptoaaanoed  iDBOcent  has  stiU  a  hmp/j  aan^  tar  paf  aai^hia 
eolarg^nent. 

This  iptctnre  is  not  a  pteasant  <me,  and  its  colours  are  sat  rea* 
dered  briabter  b j  remembering  the  absurd  jealousice  and  hatseda 
wfaidi  eadi  part  of  Italy. bears  lo  the  vest.  AA  a-Roman,  mad 
he  ^I  tell  you  ihat  the  people  of  Penigia  or.  of  Naples  aia  the 
aM)flt  iofamoBs  of  the  human  species;  and  die  gdad  people  ofi 
Naplea  and  of  Perugia  return  the  oompttmant  in  kind^  Tbere  ia 
notfaiag  common  in  short  to  the  people  of  the  iBffeient  parts  of 
Italy,  nay  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  nearest  towns»  except  their 
bat^sd  of  foreign  domiaioa.  That  is  an  univeraal  foebng,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  there  would  not  be  eqnai  hatrad  c^  a 
sovefeign  born  in  one  dtriskm  of  Italy^.in  all  the  oliMn.  .  Indeed 
we  cannot  belioTe  that  there  ia  any  prospect  of  "m  voluntary 
union  among  the  Italian  states;  and  though  tbwe  is,  no  daubt^ 
public  spirit>  we  perfectly  a^ree  with  M*  Simond,  that  it  ia  ^uite 
a  hole-and-corner  public  spnit,  and  wiU  irery  rarely  see  the  light* 
In  awaiting  the  time  when  a  wise  Providence  shall  procure,  for 
dus  lovely  region  such  a  government  as  shistt  watdi  eirer  tha 
people,  and  call  forth  die  resources  and.  energies  of  the  country^ 
the  lover  of  his  kind  may  yet  dbmfort  himsetf  widi  the  reflectioa 
that  all  the  misery  wiMh  woah^b6~tett  by  an  FjigBshman  in  the 
present  Italian  governments  is  ildt*ftlt  by  the  Itwan*  Howevev 
advantageous  in  their  efieets  to  the  public  good,  many  of  the  righta 
af  Englishmea  are  not  pvoduettve^of  any  hiqpfpmeflt^  or  any  inattar 
4iate  good  to  the  nian  who  exercises  them.  The  vestryHrooa;^ 
the  club»  and  the  eounty^meeting,  are  lop  often  productive  at  tha 
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timm^U  Til  II  I  ^ad  g-iwB;  a>i  hm»  ctt  eriit  wUmBin^ 
fmtfSug  ^mgfiii^  wmd  m  ^ferjr  fimott  Aak  this  4i.4i.  W9ild  tint 
l^iMgft  MMbprnata  ««.pl6ttiiig  ia,-  The  lovely  elimelf  ia.i«iuAiiM 
IlehwiirewnelHit  tb»«eiijr  ect  ofMJtteaceeheppmew^mdbkariadl 
k  mmmud  eadekurted  bjrlbe  Bokkft^pRidectkHM.  ofietf  ead 
genius*  The  peepfe.  itho  otdleot  dacf  after  day  to  beer  the 
^oemi  of  Tessa  uail^.a  Neiqpolitaii  sky^  or  crowd  the  picture 
falleiies  of  Florence  aod  Rome,  may  be  poor  and  oppressed,  bat 
OMSot,. we  trusty  he  veiy  uohanpy. 

*  Ilkelioaof  M.SiiiiOBd*s  Tour  is  one  well  iuwwatoJB^^ 
inmaUeis,  and,  pcihaps^  iawell  cboeen  fer  thosBiwho  caaspowd 
airiy  « Ikaited  tiaiein  the  coantry.  EatatiBg  Itidy  hf  tka£iai» 
plan,  be  weot  from  Mika  to  Venioe;  thence  by  BaJafpiateflo- 
laac^  aad horn  Florenoe by Teroi (retanaag bySieBpa) to  Raane 
aad  Naples..  He  ihea  crossed  to  Sicily*  and  went  nound  the 
island.  Oa  his  retan  he  ieft  Italy  b^  Geoaa^  Turin,  and  Mont- 
Cenis*  We.pefoeive  nothing  veryoogiaal  or  striking  in  bis  ac« 
csuat  af  4he. Bonromeaa  islands,  Milaa,  Vesooa,  or  Padua.  But 
hisahatdi  of.Vcake  is  mast  diarecteiistae.  The  effiBct,  indeed, 
pffoduoed  by  that  most  singular,  most  loTely,  aad  most  melancholy' 
'  fi  mm  every  onind  .alive  :to  the  indiestJons  of  gcsndear  and  of 
BOstpowarfuL  Yeaiee  is  not  approached,  like  odier 
;  Aa  vulgar  j'atlie  af  a  caniage.over  a  straight  sharp 
sed«oad.  .The  very  bark  which  conducts  you  over  the 
sliU  walsta  ihat  .guard:  the  city  (rf  Silence,  has  something  of 
atpeealiar  charades^  a^iet'gfaoefaluass  of  form  and  a  sombre 
hstt.  At'.langtfa  you* arrive, and  in  the  wosdsfof  M,  Siniond» 
**  yon  glide  rapidly  fvom  .auial  to .  canal,  turning  first  .a  comer 
aa  your  right,  than  anodier  on  your  left,  as  if  you  were  psssing 
Ihroogh  M  .senes  of  ^  navrow  streets  under  walen  From  timue. 
ir  tioM  aaathaf  goadohL  |(Udes  by  you,  and  always  in  ailence-r- 
for  the  gDodoIier,  since  his  country  was  ao  more,  has  forgottaja 
the  nnrieanl  songs  for  which  he  was  celebrated.  No  noisy  trade 
is  heard  around  you ;  no.  carriage  shakes  the  pavement,  no  living 
being  is  seen.''  At  length  you  glide  into  the  grand  canal,  a  street 
id  palaces,  **  built  in  the,  sea  which  bathes  their  walls,''  where 
arcfaitaoluie  boasted  all  her  arts,,  and  where  the  finger  of  time  and 
decay  is  effabing  diem  all..-  You  are  conducted  finally  to  ao 
hotel  which  was  once  a  palace*  Its  spacious  entrance,  its  splen^ 
did  marUestamase,. its  .lofty  saloon  and  frescoed  wall,  keep,  up 
the  impiessioii  .virhich  the  first  view  .of  the  city,  has  caused ;  nor  la 
k  aasify  or  soon  dissolved.  Tlie  eye  is  chi^nned  with  grandeur 
which  way  soever  it  turns — die  ear  still  soothed  by  the  afa^nce  of 
all  vulgar  and  distracting  noise.  But  at  length  the  marks  of 
decline  and  decay  ajre  too  obvious  to  escape  even  a  stranger's  eye. 
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The  oiwib  mtty,  or  ntust^  be  tilent;  but  ■whafmm  ttfae 
•iimcm  and  stttloess  «t  the  doon  af  these  prmcdjjpehmt? .  WlM 
-vaeas  tbetf^  moaMerhig  ornameiita.  Mid  their  dofed  or  bcokett 
witidows?  er^  worse  than  sH,  what  means  the  inspeital  eagje^.oyar 
the  efttraace^  lliese  thiflgs  teH  a  tale  y^A  eannet  be*iniitdbe»b 
■ttd  adiliimtioii  fives  way  lo  pity  and  fagiet* 

"^Hiere  were  once,"  says  M.  Simond,  "  900  noble  families  at  VetAcS, 
some  of  whom  could  date  their  origin  from  ^e  Crasadetf.  NoW  there 
are  Meen  hi  good  circamstances  and  thirty  in  indigences  -  The  IbrtHne 
of  the  first  is  in  land  cultivated  by  agents,  who  give  the  proprietani  half 
tte-nrodiiGe.  The  cotn  and  the  maiae  recdved  in  hind  arasbad on  the 
OMrble  paf^meat  of.  the  noUe  owner's  pahMre,  in  his  pidave  gsUtiyt 
or  MDoaghis  statues,  The  lord  seUs  his  piod«ae  h|pu^^  iobabUs  a 
ctma^  of  his  pabce,  sad  lives  o^  mscasoni.''       ^     - 

A  single  instance  teUs  more  than  a  thousand  descriptioos;  We 
kttfew  a  ncfblemaW  of  Venice  at  whose  doer  there  used  to  lie  six  or 
eight  gondolas  of  his  own,  with  their  c#eW8.  His  palaoe  vmm  am 
of  the  most  splendid  on  the'^and  canaL  His  elder  damghtasa 
-matched  withthe  first  families^  in  Vediee,  MHtreeeiVed  a  apkndad 
dowry  ftdm  their  father.  In  hi^eld  age^  the  only  resource  for  bnK 
self  2ind  two  unmarried  daughters,  is  the  hope  of  aeing  a  ooHac^ 
^on  of  antiquities  given  ovei^  to  him,  as  ^  only  payment  i»lii^ 
power  of  a  noble  son-'in-law,  whose  smkiog-fcitMea^e  tmim 
voured  to  silpp<>rt  at  the  exjpeiiM  of  his  oWn.  -  Vlicro  weM^abo«*h 
£00,000  soiMs  i^^f^ttcfe  in  1700,  now  diifte^areibamiy  half  the 
number.-  There* were  fenherly  8000  gondoUen/  now  therrara 
b«rely  £000.  There  wefe  formerly' aoOO  private  gondolas  ba^ 
loiigirf^  td'the  nbbihty,  riow  the  nimibe»  is  soirealy  wntA  aian- 
tibn.  Lord  Byron  mentions  that  in* a  single  year aeven^pHwo 
-patrician  inatisfbns  were  demolirii^,  ind  dntt  oniy^-a  positive  order 
^Hi  the  ^art  of  the  government  prevents' a  yet  vridarniiB.  *  Aa 
'M.  Sfteond  says —  .     '  *  •     ,.     -. 

''.Venice  has  no  manufacture^  qo  industry,  no  great  riyer  to  bring 
ber  tbf^  commerce  of  the  interior.  She  is  no  longer  a  capital,  has  n6 
carnival,  no  inquisition  •  no  do^e  who  marries  the  sea.  The  navigable 
passages  by  which  the  laden 'boats  pass  across  the  Lagoons  tare  daHy 
filling  up.  The  mud  of  the  Brenta  and  other  rivers  iacreascs  tba 
shallows.  And  the'  time  approaches  when  Venice  will  be  only  a  greit 
min  in  the  midst  of  pestilent  marshes/** 

It  is  easy  to  answer,  that  the  government  was  despotic  and 
cruel,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  regret  in  its  fhU.  Be  it  aeu 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  people  were  happy  under  it, 

*  It  U  slresdj,  M^t  M.  3inioad,  beoame  to  anhMlthy,  that  in  the  aiituimi  theft  are 
twclf  e  deaths  a  da^*  in  a  population  of  tOO,000. 
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wlKMmtemry  pairitiwis  iakea  !•  laiider  ikem  sp ;  and  the  iiol>li»i 
>1MM  too  aeeiMPe  of  their  oiiD  rank  to  hate  m^  ofayectioos  to  tveaH 
itfmn  with  familiarky.  Tke  ,cnieltiefl  •of  the  amtoorats  were  coi»- 
fiaed  to  tkemaelvea.  The  poople  had  fair  taxes  to  pay*  The 
jevenae  of  the  alate  nMw  oaiji  about  tudva  milUoiM  of  feaac«, 
while,  with  a  reduced  tamtavy,  the  paeaeat  tajces  amount  to  My 
millieiuu*  A  soldier  was  narer  seen  except  on  Ascension-day, 
whan  a  few  iiiTalids  «¥ere  paraded  for  the  amusement  of  die  people. 
^So  osucb  W0  would  soy  on  behalf  of  the  aooieat  -govenuneivt 
agaiast  those  who  reioioe  at  its  fall.  And«  on  the  other  hand> 
iriiaa  we  rcnMkaher  mat  the  fall  of  that  gotemment  involves  die 
Aile  of  SMh  a  etty,  we  certainly  caanbt  join  in  the  cry.  Stand  on 
'the  top  of  ■St.  Mark's  Tower  on  a  sunny  day,  see  on  one  side  the 
bright  blue  sea  glittering  in  the  snn,  washing  die  foot  of  the 
4tic9l  palace  with  its  gorgrons  architecture,  and  covered  with 
lalegantgondalas,  and  on  the  other  the  barbaric  magnificenoe  <if 
•Sk.  MaskWCfaufrfa,  and  the  aplendid  expanse  of  its  square;  or 
^tUi  maae,  in  the  bright  magn4ight^which  seems  te  restore  all  the 
■wialrieiTag  gaaadcar  of  the  princely  palaees,  slide  over  the  nois^ 
Jaas  watera  in  a  silenoe  only  broken  by  the  plash  of  the  gondolier's 
.^ar*  laod  ^taa  wW  feel  iadeed  that  when  Venice  is  gone  we  shaU 
Jasvar  lawk  on  its  Uke  again,  and  you  will  join  in  the  expression  of 
JHigaet  aJhkii  is  painted  on  the  countenance  of  every  Venetian,  and 
Imnblea  «n  his  tongue*  Fminu$ — and  Vtiuzia  i  andata  is  the 
hagaagn  oftaaegy  "one^  and  the  low  whisper  and' the  careful  survey 
4Mf'  Iba  teighboiMbood^  thespedc«r  before  making  any  remaik 
4ai  tba  pnaaeatstata  of  'tfatngs*  are  sure  prooft  that  not  only  ar^ 
4ba^app7  times  passed  away,  but  that  the  Vepetians  ''  are  fallen 
49m  evil  DMS  and  evil  days.''  The  Austrian  yoke  indeed,  which  we 
-hftHey^  tD  be  an  easy  omeowex  the  natural  subjects  of  die  house 
glt  Hapabaag*  is  a  yoke  of  irqo  over  her  conquered  sofajecta. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  the  issue  of  some  hardi  and  an- 
noying order  and  vexatious  commercial  rerulation.  And  what 
is  the  life  of  the  Venetian  of  the  present  day  i  ¥Ffaieit,  under  such 
circumstances,  can  it  be?  M.  Simond  has  given  us  the  answei> 
4md  we  will  vouch  for  its  correctness. 

"  The  life  of  those  who  do  not  work  for  their  bread  is,  accordhig  to 
flielr  own  account,  as  follows :— they  get  up  at  ele?en  or  twelve  o'cbck, 
pay  some  visits  or  walk  about  till  three,  tliey  then  dine,  sleep  for  an 
mar  In  the  hot  weather,  dress  and  go  to  the  caf6  or  camo  tiH  nroe,  then 
aa^tie  opera,,  ^gdridb  is  another  casino,  than  to  the  cafl^  where  they  stay 

*  Tbe  old  town- taxes  have  been  appropriated  by  ilie  goTernroent,  and,  in  oonse- 

Soence,  a  domUe  tax  it  paid  on  cil  articiet  of  ccMMwaption  bfongtu  into  tiie  town, 
ven  tbe  fish  caaght  pay  a  duty  ere  sold* 
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'Corner  <i(  tbeir  palace,  dine  at  a  restaurateur's  ^  two  francs  a  beacl,  ^r 
even  at  sixteen  jPrencb  sons.  There  is  a  library  little  frequented,  ao^ 
many  reading-rooms  full  of  bad  novels.  Music  is  tbe  only  talent  culU- 
Tated  (and  even  that  very  little)  by  tbe  women  ;  it  is  tbe  only  intellectual 
pleasnVe  of  wbidi  t^ey  seem  susceptible.  Tbere  i^  hot  'enough  of  mei>- 
tal  vigour  ibr  any  poUticai  feelings  of  |MDty;  there  is  no  energy  at 
tbe  foot  ibr  «ny  thing  but  sensmdity  and  gambling.  And  tims  the  ne^ 
matleiB  of  Vei^oe  have  little  to  fear.''— ¥q1.  i.  {>•  §7*  69. 

The  4e8oription  of  the  Venetian  caf^s  is  amusing  and  coxrect-p 

*'  The  ca^  (of  wfaidi  there  ace  375  fooiifl  tbe  9^m»  of  Stt  IMi^ 
^lipere  fuU  of  beaiHiiNnde  lof  both  sexes,  veijiqaifitly  sealed  voamL  their 
little  tables,  and  taking  ice^  for  though  tbe  Itdiiga^,  9iul<eMWc»|Jljr  Ae 
Venetians,  are  reckoned  very  lively^  this  vivacity,  unlike  the  Freiicb#4QiE|8 
not  abow  itself  outside.  These  oifes,  full  as  they  wece  already^  woul^ 
t>e  mueb  more  so,  we  weis  told,  after  the  opera,  every  one  making  a 
point  of  going  there  to  finish  tbe  'far  mente  before  going  to  bed,  wbic^ 
in  summer  no  one  does  bcjfore  day-breldL.  The  different  classes  are  not 
vmed ;  there  are  cafSs  for  the  n($biltty,  for  tbcj  Jews,  for  the  Turks,  for 
the  merchants,  for  the  musicians,  for  the  m^irvtfe,  or  ladies  on  the'retfa«d 
liat,  who  have  4|uitted  the  world;  and  for  the  fringOMtts,  lite «noy  it 
jitiM.  Moat  .persons  bam  pivote  afMurtmeiits  eaUed  Cadni.  And  it  it 
said,  thai  nearly  40,000  pecsons  pass  their  evenmgs  thna  in  Ibe  tsfinie 
of  St.  M^tdc's  aione^  and  an  equal  numter  in  othter  paf^s  ip  difiareoti  |gri9 
of  the  town.*'— p.  46. 

Theie  m  an  "obeervahoninade  by  M.  Sfmoiid,^a9^  in  his^WBty 
^nm  Venice  to  Florence,  be. passed  through  Padtia/Wbidr  we 
cannot  refrain  from  repeating,  a9  it  does  him  the  highest  eredit; ' 

**  Amid  tbe  great  number  <^  devout  persons,  whom  one  sees  eveiy 
iKXur  on  their  knees,  in  obscure  eomers  of  the  ItaL'an  churches,  we  see 
at  least  as  many  men  as  women,  which  is  not  customary  elsewbere.**-|- 
(M.  Simond  Tepoits  Ibis  remark,  which  we  can  confirm,  frdm  aetoal  cXi^ 
•crvation.)— '*'  These  religious  feeHnes  aie  rnddonbtedlynnwortby  of  tfaie 
oliject  to  which  Ibey  are  directed ;  they  may  want  pmtty  and  elevaCioit, 
«iid  diejooodact  of>«hosa  who  are  aaioiattd  by  fthetti  may  ofkn  not  be  in 
accord  with  their  profiession  of  faith  )  yet  I  should  believe  that  pro&stkm 
sincere.  I  cannot  imagine  what  these  wretched  j)eople  in  rags,  whom  one 
aeies  prostrate  in  tbe  shade,  unknown  to  all,  except  God  and  their  own 
consciences,  can  do  tbere  except  pray— pray  to  tbe  Miidonna,  it  is  tru^ 
or  the  crucifix  against  the  wall,  for  their  ideas  can  rise  little  beyond  this  ; 
but  they  are,  nevertheless,  in  relation  and  harmony  with  that  inward 
ieeUag  jof  aooselhing  beyond'  this  world,  wUdi  seems ito  be  hetn  with 
us,  which  at  least  we  'veaiember  from  oar  ^earliest  infeaoy,«in  ame 
strange,  perhaps,  and  singular  form.  Everlastingly  obscuit^  and  de- 
graded, bat  never  destroyed,  this  mysterious  sentiment  reappears  under 
every  ftamf  amoqg  people  of  every  coantry,  of  ^very  age.  It  accom- 
panies as  to  oar  last  hour,  and  seems  to  triumph  over  death.^ — voLi^l^  75. 
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Wbit  nMf  be  M.  Smmmd^u  creed  it  ie  Mt  ottr  biiimiiifi.te  is- 
ottkfe ;  but  we  honoiir  him  for  recognising  and  reverencing  the 
feeling  which  kads  man  to  Qod  under  whatever  form  it  may  be. 
We  are  no  friends  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  heartily 
wish  to  see  a  purer  faith  triumph  over  it  through  the  world.  But 
he  would  be  a  blind  and  bigoted  Protestant  who  would  deny  or 
undervalue  the  devotion  which  he  sees  in  the  temples  of  another 
faith ;  and  he  would  be  anything  but  a  man  who  could  denMse  or 
ridicule  it.  There  is  a  volume  of  Travels,  by  a  '*  barrister-at-law,"* 
lately  published,  which,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  is  filled  wi& 
ttbeie  vulgar  #iieefB«  A  priest — a  church — a  penitent — an  humble 
worshipuper  are  alike  the  objects  of  his  contempt  and  ridicule* 
This  miserabie  man  is  unable  to  raise  his  own  grovelling  thoughts 
beyond  himself  and  his  own  littleness,  and  he  would  drag  down 
■H  mankind  to  the  same  leveL  Let  him  be  content  to  know  nodiing 
and  believe  nothing  himself,  but  do  not  let  him  fancy  that  the 
world  is  like  himself.  It  is  a  low  and  evil  world  to  be  sure ;  but 
there  are  those  within  it  who  can  feel,  and  think,  and  believe^  and 
know,  what  this  unhappy  person  never  dreamt  of. 

Tb^  road  from  Padua  to  Bologna  lies  along  a  wretched  flat 
jandy  road,  throuj^  a  rich  and.  fertile,  but  unhealthy  country. 
Tbe  towns  (Rovigo  for  example,  and  Ferrara)  are  unwholesome 
•and  goin^  to  decay.  The  population  is  great,  but,  as  M.  Simond 
•ayi,  their  condition  must  be  wretched,  for  their  time  is  of  no 
value.  They  collect  in  numbers  to  see  what  they  have  seen  a 
thousand  times  before,  a  traveller  passing  the  river  on  the -bridge 
of.  boats,  or  any  similar  novelty.  The  cultivation  is  good — the 
vines  run  along  the  road  sides ;  and  on  getting  near  to  Bologna 
there  are  rice  plantations.  But  M.  Simond  s  accounts  of  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bolognese  territory  are  so  cu^ 
rious  and  novel  that  we  must  extract  them.  We  mean,  of  cours^, 
the  manners  of  tbe  peasantry ;  for  in  JBologim  itself  the  life  <^ 
tbe  higher  classes  is  very  like  that  of  the  same  order  at  Venioob 
except,  that  bemg  a  little  richer,  they  can  allow  themaelvea  a  few 
extra  luxuries. 


*  This  book  u  m  pleaaing  tpfciineii  of  the  traib  which  an  indulgent  public  twallovf . 
Tbe  writer  tak^  what  bare  the  Germans  ever  done  for  mankind  except  writing  sodi 
mad  stuff  as  Faust?  And  then  to  show  his  capability  of  judging,  he  gravely  eiplams 
Zwansiger  by  Swans-egg !  He  Yitited  tbe  church  of  Maria  sopra  Mioenrn  at  Rome; 
and  as  he  tcUt  ua»  !•  lib  as«d  ityle4>fooBte«|>t,  went  thnmgh  tbe  stBtast^Bdpktaras 
it  oaataiM  with  the  gwda,  but  caaoo^  reoMfliber  anv  of  them !  Yet  in  that  diuich 
is  the  celebrated  statue  of  Christ  bj  Michi)e(  Angelo.  We  really  hope  that  some  of 
oOr  critical  brethren,  who  deal  with  articles  of  home  manufacture,  wiQ  take  tfab  gentle- 
roan  hrhand.  If  they  wish  to  try  their  hand  in  reproving  gross  ignorance*  limited 
views,  Tttlgar  flippancy,  and  preannption,  we  cmA&  oM  direct  their  ittetttieB  t*  a  bet- 
.terqiMnen 
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^^  Tile  peAMmti  anixitpmpc)eUvi^iadiMfeaoimii«liiMof 
hms,  bat  hold  ^em  from  huhtr  to  son  by  a  taeit  vadentaiidiBg  Buti 
&ttbfially  obsarmL  The  same  roof  often  oootaint  tbirt  j  or  forty  penw^ 
different  brsDcbes  of  the  laiiie  familv,  with  one  common  interest^  aa^ 
governed  by  a  chiefs  who  is  chosen  by  themsehes^  and  Is  the  sole  pec- 
SQii  responsible  to  the  landlord.  He  directs  all  without  doors^  and  his 
wife  all  within ;  one  or  two  other  women  take  care  of  all  the  qhildrepi, 
that  the  fathers  and  mothers  may  go  to  work.  '  Wc  have  lost  a  child 
imrmg  the  night, ^  said  one  of  them,  who  was  not  herself  a  mother.  There 
reigns,  in  general,  the  most  perfect  harmony  in  this  patriarchfd  fieunily. 
When  the  chief  becomes  too  old,  or  otherwise  Incapable,  another  is  chosen 
who  succeeds  alike  to  the  enfi;agements  and  power  of  his  predecessor. 
Sometimes  the  farmer  pays  a  fixed  rent,  but  oftener  he  gives  half  the 
pcodoce  to  the  landlord,  and  pays  half  the  taxes.  The  landlord  seldom 
takes  the  tronUe  to  inspect  the  divisions ;  be  diooses  oniy  between  tbe^ 
hmps  laid  out  by  the  tenant,  and  the  grain  is  carried  home.  The  sapoe. 
plaa  is  observed  with  the  hemp,  which  is  not  divided  till  it  is  pomided„; 
aad  put  up  into  packets.  As  io  the  grapes,  they  are  nicked  into  I^ge 
barrels^  and  an  equal  number  sent  to  the  farm-house  ana  to  th^  landlord^ 
tn  operation  generally  entrusted  wholly  to  the  former. 

*'  Such  a  system, '  as  M.  Simond  ol^rves,  "  creates  a  stronger  i|nd 
more  intimate  tie*  between  landlord  and  tenant  than  the  system  of  rents. 
There  are  few  villages — each  farm-hoose  being  on  the  fsinri.  There  cao;^ 
therefore,  be  little  intercourse  between  families,  but  tbere  is  also  less  risk 
of  infectious  diseases.  These  family  assofiations  live  much  at  their  ease/ 
but  hare  little  money  j  they  consnme  much  of  their  own  produce>  and 
bay  and  sell  very  Hitle.  Inere  is  a  great  deal  of  poultry  for  home-con- 
lautioD.  The  wooiea  spin  and  plait,  and  can  even  dye.  As  there  is 
oekher  stone  nor  gravel,  they  generally  go  barefooted  ^  and,  in  their 
Sunday  dres|,  they  are.  often  seen,  as  in  Scotland,  cariying  their  shoes  in 
one  jiand,  and  their  fans  (of  which  they  know  how  to  make  good  use) 
in  the  other.  The  country  diversions  go  little  b^ond  the  game  d 
bowls — they  have  no  dances  and  no  merry-meetings  $  but  in  lieu,  they 
have  fine  processions,  with  musie,  discharge  of  cannon,  and  sometimes 
Willi  horse-races;  Tbougb  wine  is  t^  plentiiVil,  a  drunken  BHm  is  • 
rarity  5  there  are  few  bloody  quarrels — few  thefts,  at  least  domestic  eoes* 
The  roads  are  fiar  safer  here  than  in  the  Milanese,  ttotwithstanding  the 
A wtrian  police ;  for  there  the  farms  are  large,  and  the  work  is  done  by 
poor  labourers  who  have  no  tie ;  while  here  the  tenants  work  for  them- 
selves, are  at  ease,  and  have  no  temptation.  The  education  of  the  people 
is  entmsted  to  the  priests,  who  give  themselves  little  titmble,  for  very  few 
peasants  can  either  read  or  write.  Each  large  family  generally  conse- 
crates a  son  to  the  church  -,  they  call  him  Priest  Don  reter,  Aognstin,. 
&e.,  aad  he  baoomes  the  oracle  of  t)ie  family  $  but.  all  intimate,  ties  with 
Um  are  broken,  and  be  is  called  '  my  bvotbtr'  no  more." — p.'97«~^Ql« 

*  He  appeals  to  la  Vead^  ia  proof  of  this  obsenration.  The  political  eoonoabl, 
as  prasaaK,  wauld  objoct  to  a  tyMen  which  does  not  fire  high  rents  oc  hUgb  call^ 
Taoon.  ^  , 

VOL.  n.  NO.  HI.  u 
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^MEt  Simm^i  TravA  in  Ilaljf  and  Sidfy. 

■  The  sjtliia  of  famatng  pursued  wiU  luive  some  wtofeat  for  oar 
Enf lisb  agriculturists. 

'  "  Between  (he  rows  of  trees,  we  sec  corn  bent  dowrt  by  the  weight 
of  its  ears  ;  maize  equally  strong,  or  hemp  finer  and  more  brilliant  than  any 
other  country  can  produce.  The  country  is  very  much  under  the  plough  ; 
and  there  are  no  natural  meadows,  and  artificial  ones  can  hardly  enter 
into  the  system  of  alternate  crops.  The  number  of  fine  cattle  is  «mr- 
prising,  as  the  farms,  from  their  proximity,  must  be  small,  and  thfcir 
court-yanl  is  the  only  space  which  promises  a  supply  of  fodder.  Tlic 
thing  is  thus  managed  : — as  soon  as  the  wheat  (sown  alternately  with 
hemp)  appears  above  the  ground,  it  is  mown  one,  two,  or  three  times, 
to  check  it  j  and  what  is  mown  is  given,  mixed  with  last-year's  straw,  to 
the  cattle.  If  provender  run  short,  the  farmer  has  very  often  recourse  to 
the  rind  of  the  pruned  branches  of  the  vine,  which,  when  chopped  up,  is 
Nutritive.  He  then  begins  to  weed  out  the  oats  and  bad  herbs  amon^ 
the  wheat,  and  gives  them  to  the  cattle.  There  is  also  a  little  trefoil 
Sown  in  the  preceding  autumn,  under  the  trees,  between  the  rows  of  hemp. 
Then  come  the  maize  crop,  the  winter  barley  sown  among  the  beans — 
then  the  vetches,  fenugreek,  and  spring  maize.  In  July,  the  farmer 
begins  to  strip  the  trees  of  their  leaves-— first  the  oaks  (whose  leaf  h 
the  worst),  then  the  poplars,  and  then  the  elmsj  this  aflSords  a  ridi 
supply.  After  harvest,  he  puts  the  cattle  into  the  portion  of  his  lan^, 
which  he  has  not  yet  broken  up :  he  takes  care  to  have  maize  or  millet 
to  give  green  to  his  working  cattle,  mixed  with  vine  leaves.  The  wine- 
lees,  straw,  and  chaff,  and  a  little  hay,  made  either  in  the  yard,  or  af 
the  edges  of  the  fields,  or  sometimes  bought,  are  the  only  winter  food. 
If  there  is  a  scarcity,  or  the  beasts  are  to  be  fatted  for  sale,  there  is  a 
Kttle  grain  giten  them,  that  is,  mashes  of  wheat,  beans,  or  barley.  Very 
llttlfe  oaU  is  grown.''—p.  102-104.. 

M.  Simond  afterwards  tellff  us,  that  in  Tuscany*  the  same 
a^tstem  of  payioe  rents  by  half  the  produce  is  adopted.  We 
understood  that  the  fanner  there  finds  half  the  seed  and  imple* 
nents.  The  landlord  stocks  the  farm — a  valuation  is  given 
to  the  farmer;  and,  on  leaving  the  form,  he  is  to  make  all  good. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  we  were  informed  that  this  system 
was  not  so  general, — though  practised; — that  the  landlord  often 
keeps  his  land  in  hand,  sows  it,  and  sells  the  crops  when  growing. 
M.  Simond,  however,  does  not  give  exactly  the  same  account. 
He  says — 

*  As  to  wages,  we  know  not  if  there  Are<Miy  fixed.  One  labourer,  who  was  digging 
ilnne  in  Tasctny,  not  far  from  Arezzo,  told  4is  he  was  earning  14  craxie,  which  h  Hmm 
9d.to  lOrf.  Another  taid  (nearer  Arecso)  f5  bajoeehi,  that  U,  aboot  a  abHlioff. 
>[4Br  FiM  we  know  that  a  man  can  hare  br^ad  enoogh  to  live  for  3d»  m  day.  aL 
biniond  says,  tliat  at  Naples  m  man  may  hare  macaroni  enough  to  keep  him  for  three 
crazie  (that  is,  rather  more  than  id*)  and  fur  llie  same  tarn  a  good/Htum  of  fish  and  re- 
g^tables.  For  one-sixth  of  a  grain,  a  glass  of  iced  water,  and  capital  lemonade  for  two 
f^MM  more—hi  all,  aboat  5^d,  But  it  ta  dear  that  food  enough  for  health  can  be  gaf 
kit  aboMt  id.  a  duy. 
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SiriKmdV  TruvOs  Ui  Italy  atid  Sicily.  «91 

'  ''  TbM  %iie  mil  ibuiid  Venvhif  it  dhlileri  inb  small  lots  of  tbree  or 
lour  arpento,  and  that  tbe  tenant  pays  two-thirds  of  tbe  prbthict  to  the 
fmofff^  and  baa  thaa  eoougli  for  bis  familx*  Tbere  are  about  5000  itn 
iiabitaots  to  the  square  leagoe-^tbat  Is,  ooe  perison  to  every  arpentaod  a 
third,  Tbegiwimi.  is  very  futile^  and  cultivated  only  by  tbe  spade,  it 
gives  tbree  crops  a-year  without  any  fallows.  There  are  no  cattle  kqit, 
.and  the  manure  is>  therefore,  only  what  is  picked  up  on  tbe  streets  or 
.mads,  and  brought  on  asses.  The  leases  are  rery  long,  and  tbe  relations 
jbetween  tbe  owner  and  tenant  easy/* — ^vol.  iL  p.  135. 

In  leaving  M.  Simond's  account  of  the  Bolognese,  we  regret 
■we  have  no  room  to  extract  his  curious  and  interesting  account  of 
Jhe  patriarchal  virtue  and  manners  of  the  little  town  of  Alagna, 
b  the  district  of  Varallo. 

At  Florence  he  speaks  of  the  usual  and  well-known  galleries 
and  pictures  \  and,  if  we  are  inclined  to  dispute  any  of  M.  Si- 
jnond's  talei^ts,  it  would  be  his  judgement  of  pictures.  He  sets 
out  by  spying,  that  he  does  o^t  pretend  to  be  a  judge,  but  merely 
atatos  bts  own  feelings  and  sentiments.  This  is  ail  very  well — * 
we  are  nnueh  obliged  to  him  for  not  pretending  to  be  a  judge — > 
but  not  at  all  obliged  to  him  for  speaking  in  the  tone  of  a  very 
mistaken  one  almost  perpetually.  The  Venus,  he  thinks,  strange 
to  say,  indelicate,  and  is  persuaded  by  some  connoisseur  to  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  the  Fofnarina,  the  Madonna,  and  the  portrait  of 
Julius  II.  in, toe  tribune ;  the  two  first  only  because  it  is  not  easy 
to  suppose  that  Raffaelle  could  have  painted  all  the  pictures 
ascribed  to  him, — the  other,  because  there  are  two  or  three  repUcms 
of  this  admirable  picture. 

M.  Simond's  remarks  on  Florence  are  not  interesting ;  and  we 
are  rather  angry  with  him  for  not  feeling  more  admiration  for  the 
splendid  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Pisa,  and  especially  Uie 
Campo  Santo,  whose  light  and  graceful  cloister  exceeds  iu  ele^ 
gance  and  beauty  every  other  building  of  the  kind.  The,  only 
novelty  la  t|is  account  of  the  university.  There  are  thirty-five 
profesaoriy  five  of  whom  live  at  Florence.  T-heir  salary  is .  from 
500  to  700  dollars  (i.  e.  from  <£  1 10  to  i:i  50)  per  annum.  The 
students  ai|K^uMt  to  about  500.  Tbese  are  all  destined  for  varieins 
professions,  for  the  young  nobles  are  never  sent  to  the  university, 
but  receive  their  education  under  tbe  paternal  roof;  an  educa^ 
tion,  as  M.  Simond,  with  bis  usual  shrewdness,  observes,  really, 
domestic,  for  it  is  achieved  among  the  servants  of  the  family. 

Of  the  manners  of  Tuscany  M.  Simond  does  not  speak  very 
favourably.  He  has  elsewhere  made  some  strong  remarks  on  the 
system  of  cavalieri  serventi ;  what  he  says  on  the  subject  at  Pisa 
deserves  to  be  copied. 

*'  Most  of  tbe  ladies  whom  one  meets  in  society  are  accompapied  by 
their,  cova/irre  Hrvtnte.    Some  are  said  to  have  three,  it  belh,  il  btmiiOy  U 
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hwmoi  fhe  first  is  the  lorer^  Ibe  second  does  all  tke  emmnssions,  tfie 
tltird  finds  the  money.  GeaeraUy,  however,  one  person  wmlbtM  in  hiineif 
these  difieveai  offices.  The  only  convensetion  on  om-  arrival  at  Pisa  waa 
about  an  unfortunate  lady  who  bad  lost  her  caoahert*  Pity  and  indigo 
nation  filled  every  heart.  Though  the  lady  was  no(  yoong^  nay,  had  a 
daughter  of  eighteen^  she  had  still  the  remains  of  beauty,  but  her  cava- 
liere,  after  wearing  her  chain  more  than  three  lustres,  judged  it  right  to 
lake  a  wife.  Not  having  courage  to  announce  the  fatal  news  himself 
he  desired  a  friend  to  undertake  the  office.  On  hearing  the  frst  word9, 
the  unfortunate  lady  rushed  in  desperation  to  find  the  dear  petfidkxn 
lover,  but  he  was  on  his  guard,  (for  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
with  him,)  and  escaped  by  a  back-door ;  he  was  not  heard  of  for  soma 
months,  and,  when  he  re-appeared,  it  was  with  a  wife.  In  the  interval 
the  lady  bad  heard  reason,  and,  be  it  from  r^ignation  or  pride,gave  up 
all  thoughts  of  vengeance.  The  \rhole  town  paid  her  visits  of  condo^ 
lence  expressly  on  occasion  of  what  had  happened,  and  her  husband,  who 
talks  much  of  the  affiur,  and  enters  warmly  into  his  consort's  mis- 
fortune, complains  only  of  not  knowing  it  in  time,  as  he  flatters  himself 
that  he  should  have  succeeded  better  t^  any  one  in  preparing  the  sus* 
ceptible  heart  of  his  wife  fcMT  the  fatal  blow." 

M.  Simond  very  naturally  asked  how  two  persons,  with  minds 
ao  little  cultivated  as  those  of  too  many  of  Ae  upi>er  Italians, 
could  go  through  the  eternal  tSte-Ji-t6te  of  the  cavaliere  and  his 
lady.  The  answer  was  amusing  enough :  **  Aimer  et  b&iller,  puis 
b&iiier  et  aimer,  et  enfin  b&ilkr  et  toujours  bftiller."  He  adds; 
that  the  custom  of  cavalierism  is  adopted  by  foreigners  who  settle 
in  Italy,  (a  remark  a  little  too  sweepmg,  if  M»  Simond  pleases,) 
and  finishes  with  observing,  that  Italians  defend  the  practice  by 
saying  that  the  cavaliere  is,  in  fact,  only  the  amico  delta  casa,  and 
thai  the  publicity  of  the  connection  n  the  best  proof  of  its  inno« 
cence.  Thejaci  is,  we  doubt  not,  often  as  the  Italians  state,  but 
the  argument  is  a  miserable  one.  For  unblushing  profligacy  is 
aot '  quite  an  unheard-of  monster,  nor  a  general  corruption  of 
manners  a  pheoomenon  of  Italy,  or  of  die  last  few  centuries 
alone.  This  matter  will  not,  in  fact,  bear  any  argument.  If 
marriage  is  a  blessed  and  holy  ordinance,  if  the  best  happiness 
which  the  world  afiR>rds  is  to  be  found  in  the  centre  of  an  united 
family,  and  if  the  best  and  holiest  affections  and  dispositions  are 
promoted  by  it>  the  system  of  cavaUeri  serventi,  even  supposing 
It  begun  in  innocence,  is  a  detestable  one,  because  it  must  neces- 
sarily counteract  every  good  which  marriage  produces.* 

*  M.  Simond,  in  speaking  afterwards  of  Rome,  reverts  to  this  subject,  and  says,  that 
undoubtedly  the  custom  of  cavalierism  stilt  esdsts  at  Rome, — that  the  Boowns  admit  H, 
and  explain  it  by  saying,  that  as  girls  are  educated  in  convents,  or  if  at  home,  hj  ser- 
vants, and  then  married  for  family  reasons,  without  any  knowledge  or  kive  of  their 
litisbands,  they  are  soon  estranged  frolii  them.  The  husband  himself  ofleli  diooses  the 
petioa  who  is  ia  future  to  ba  his  wHeV  compuaion  in  bet  sho|^;MBg  and  tiills.    If  W 
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•  Of  dbe  ■HMMiii^C  Am- lower  orctoTB  roiiiiil  Pka  M.  Sknoodi 
0pt9k»  h^oarmhif*  There  is  no  ^FSten  of  geaeral  ediHmtoop,  bat* 
kk  M  the  ntimeraus  iniMeMHie-cbarit6  the  childreti  eve  taught  t& 
read  and  write»  and  then  put  out  as  apprentices,  in  the  country, 
the  cur6s  tevch  any  children  whose  parents  can  pay  them  with  an 
occasional  present  of  poultry  and  eggs.  The  people  arequick, 
lively,  and  poetical.  They  know  and  recite  with  enthusiasm  die 
iivrovrite  passages  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  but  Metastasio  is  their 
gieal  fiiTOurite ;  and»  under  the  excitement  of  wine,  many  of  them 
beeoiBe  tbenseWes  poets.  One  begins,  and  another  carries  on 
tke  thread  whe«  die  first  is  weary,  and  thus  the  improvisation  is- 
knpi  up  for  hours.^ 

.  We  miist  pass  over  M.  Simond's  journey  to  Rome.  His  de^ 
acription  of  that  city  is  extremely  good  and  (except  a  lon^  descrip* 
^e  dissertation,  by  a  learned  antiquarian  friend  of  his,)  lively, 
nor  have  we  observed  many  of  those  errors  in  it  which  are  found 
in  the  works  of  persons  of  perhaps  more  profound  acqnirenients,*^ 

clioioe  doei  not  suit  lier,  the  makes  another,  and  continuet  wholly  faithful  to  it,  or  b| 
le»t  for  a  series  of  ^ears,  while  passing  intrigues  are  almoit  oot  of  the  question.  The 
cavafiere's  business  is  to  attend  in  the  morning,  and  make  a  round  of  visits  and  shopping 
whh  te  ,ladj.  For  her  purchases  he  often  pays,  and  then  leaves  her  to  dine.  After 
dinner  he  returns  to  conduct  her  to  the  Corso,  a  few  more  visits  and  a  soir^,  and  then,- 
after  conducting  thb  hidr  home,  and,  it  is  said,  assisting  her  to  take  off  her  fiU-diosa^ 
letirea  fo  Us  solitary  lodgin£»  That  such  degrading  and  wearisome  servitude  can  bo. 
ever  underso^  without  guiilr  views,  may  perhaps  be  disbelieved.  But  ihev  who 
rentfiember  the  wi#tched  eduomon  of  the  upper  classes,  the  consequent  utter  bfaink  of 
■und  and  iseling  among  many  of  them,  the  indolence  which  in  such  a  climate  ens«es» 
and  the  love  of  the  iofes/or  msnts,  will  not  find  the  matter  so  utterly  unintelli^ble« 
However,  that  many  of  these  connections  are  guilty  there  is  no  doubt,  and  what  is  the 
irtoh  i  an  utter  neglect  of  the  children,  especially  of  the  giris,  who  are  sent  off  without 
dkn  or  mercy  to  a  convent,  while  the  boys  are  oonsigaed  to  a  pedante,  or  little  abb^* 
vrbo  teaches  them  a  little  Latin,  and  lives  with  them,  in  the  society  of  some  fifty  or  sixty 
servants.  A  lady  of  great  observation,  well  known  at  Rome,  and  of  unblemished 
rrpntatioii,  told  M.  Siniood  that,  m  her  opinion,  the  wives  of  the  lower  classes  were 
oormpt,  and  those  of  the  shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  genersUy  of  the  artists  oorroct* 
vtbile^  among  the  professional  men,  the  leisure  which  their  fortunes  gave  to  their  wives, 
vpaa  ill  spent,  and  that,  among  the  nobility,  about  one-fifth  of  the  ladies  had  avowed 
lorers.  She  inferred  that,  as  there  was  litde  ihame  on  these  matters,  the  others  wei^ 
sirfetly  correct.  The  ItaTiHiis,  it  must  be  added,  defend  their  state  of  morals  as  not  at 
«B  worse  than  that  oT  other  nations,  and  they  refer  to  thepivctioes  of  many  foreign  Udiet 
^i»  visit  Italy,  for  which,  indeed,  no  defeqce  can  be  offered, 

*  The  quickness  of  these  people  is  well  known ;  and  some  of  thefar  bon-mots  are 
worth  repeating.  When  oil  was  very  dear  one  year  in  Buonaparte's  days  of  kmg-and- 
OBStiimwn .  mMthig  and  unmaking,  a  peasant  was  asked  what  was  the  reason.  The 
apMwer  was  ^*  Pereh^  hauno  unto  tanti  rl,  ed  hanno  fritto  taiite  repubbliche.*' — vol.  i. 
IK.154. 

-f  Mr.  Burton,  of  Christ-Church,  a  gentleman,  we  believe,  of  much  classical  acquire- 
Mrt,  who  has  written  a  very  pleasing  volume  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  on  inquiring 
V  to  the  truth  of  tha  removal  of  the  bronse  roof  of  the  Pantheon,  by  Urban  VlIL, 
says,  verv  gravely,  that  it  is  asserted  that  an  inscription  stating  the  fact  is  erected  at 
the  Pantheon,  but  that  he  does  not  believe  this.  If.  oii  going  under  the  portico,  he  had 

t  his  eyes  to  the  left  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  great  door,  this  very  iosoription 
'  1  hatt«tar«d  Urn  in  the  face. 
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but  who  hfiTe  not  Utacl  tbair  ojoe  #o  w«n  •»  M.Sinoad*  iliis 
destription  of  the  Coliseiiai  is^  indeed^  bj  fir  the  bott  wo  have 
iieeB — at  once  the  most  lively  wbA  the  most  aooufete.  Thej  who 
like  the  wonderful  will  not  be  pleated  ¥rith  him  for  reducing  the 
number  which  that  vast  historic  ruin  could  contain  from  80^000 
%o  about  40,000.  M .  Simoud  is  a  little  unjust  in  accusing  anti- 
quaries, in  particular^  of  exaggeration  on  such  points.  Mankind 
k>ve  the  immense  and  the  indefinite,  and  M'hetf'ever  correction  ia^ 
not  easy,  like  to  deceive  and  be  deceived*  Witness  the  enprmous; 
exaggerations  as  to  the  number  of  books,  in  all  the  great  libraries 
of  Sie  continent,  a3  well,  as  of  Uus  country.  Of  the  300,000  or 
400,000  which  are  quietly  said  to  be  found  at  Miuuch*  Gottiar 
gen,  or  Vienna,  we  believe,  that  about  one-half  msLj  be  safely 
retrenched.  But  to  return  to  the  Coliseum,  the  ladies  will  be 
much  indebted  to^.  Simond  for  strongly  recommending  a  moon-- 
light  visit,  and  for  their  sakes  we  willingly  extract  a  little  senti- 
mental mor^eau. 

"  The  gentle  and  fluctuating  light  spread  over  the  vast  and  cavemoiis 
Ho  asses  heaped  around  the  arena,  showed  none  of  the  melancholy  details 
of  decay,  nor  anything  which  could  recal  the  rale  or  the  compass.  A 
sort  of  ideal  grandeur,  without  colour  and  almost  without  form^  was  all 
that  presented  itself,  and  instead  of  an  artificial  work  of  walk  and  vaoHs,* 
we  might  have  imagined  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
Tdlcano,  whose  craggy  cone  elevated  itself  around  us.  *  The  moon' 
says  the  authoress  of  Coi:inua,  *  is  the  star  of  ruins/'* — vol.  i.  p.  218. 

'  We  would  only  add,  that  we  recommend  all  the  fair  friends  of 
romance  and  ruins  to  put  on  their  thickest  shoes  and  take  a  little 
warm  wine^  and  water  as  soon  as  they  get  home.  When  M. 
Simond  dresses  up  his  picture  of  the  moonlight  visit  by  saying, 
that  the  effect  is  increased  by  the  sentinels  stationed  among  the 
ruins,  thie  glitter  of  the  arms,  the  chi  vivas,  and  the  clank  of  their 
boots  on  the  ancient  Roman  pavement,  we  cannot  help  reminding 
him  of  the  well-known  line, 

*'  The  Spanish  fleet  thou  canst  not  see." 
Nor  could  he  well  hear  any  clank  on  the  Roman  pavement,  inas- 
much as  there  are  sundry  feet  of  modem  mould  covering  the  said 
ancient  pavement. 

M.  Simond  is  not  quite  enthusiastic  enough  about  the  interior 
of  St.  Peter's  to  satisfy  us.  He  wants  to  have  three-fourths  of 
the  windows  closed ;  the  rest  painted  with  a  warm  transparent 
colouring,  and  all  the  coloured  marbles  scraped  off  the  walls,  in 
order  to  produce  the  dim  religious  light  which,  as  he  truly  says, 
constitutes  the  charm  of  the  Uothic  churches  of  England.  But 
sibich  a  combination  of  opposites  would  never  answer.  These  two . 
classes  of  buildings  produce  their  effects  by  perfectly  different- 
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ghntdeur,  but  the  one  does  it  by  indc^oiteiiea^  and  obBCurity^ 
which  seduce  the  imagiimtion,  ^e  other  by  a  burst  of  enormous 
dimension  which  disdains  any  artificial  means»  and  compels  as*^ 
sent  and  admiration. 

In  the  arrangements  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  the  inter'^penetratioiii 
of  a  large  variety  of  parts,  each  graceful  and  beautiful  of  itself, 
gives  the  impression  of  indefinite  extent,  and  that  impression  i^ 
heightened  as  the  eye  is  gradually  led  along  the  longnlrawn  aisle 
into  a  depA  of  shade  which  may  conceal  as  much  extent  and 
beauty  as  has  been  already  revealed.  It  ir  essential  to  this  style 
tbat  the  eye  should  not  be  stopped  by  separate  ornaments,  nor  bj^ 
the  ricbness  of  particular  parts,  but  allowed  to  go  on  in  tranquillity, 
till  it  is  cheated  into  a  belief  that  its  progress  may  be  endless. 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  favourable  the  dim  religious  light! 
is  to  this  class  of  impressions;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Roman  vr 
Italian  style,  the  whole  is  revealed  at  once,  and  whatever  effect 
is  produced  must  be  the  result  of  an  undisputed  magnitude 
of  dimension  and  richness  of  decoration.  Strip  this. class  of 
buildings  of  its  ornament,  and  you  reduce  it  to  little  better  than  a 
vast  and  dark  barn.  The  interior  of  St.  Paul's,  with  its  cold  and 
cheerless  white  sides,  is  a  sufficient  and  cr}'ing  testimony  against 
(he  system  of  stripping  the  walls  of  ornaments.  Of  course,  those! 
ornaments  may  be  faulty,  or  overdone,  or  vulgar,  but  give  St. 
Paul's  <he  warmth  of  colouring  which  the  richer  tone  of  varied 
inarbles  would  supply,  and  it  would  indeed  be  a  splendid  templet 
Its  exterior  is  already,  in  our  eyes,  very  far  superior  to  any  btiild-< 
iiig  iii4he  same  style  which  ^e  know,  either  from  actual  survey  or 
.(•ftgnmngs*-  In  St  Peter's,  the  only  fauk  we  have  to  find  is  with 
Ihe  statues  on  die  walls,  which  break  the  lines,  especially  of  tiM 
cornice,  (we  are  not  veiy  sure  of  our  architectural  terms,)  and 
pi^vent  the  eye  from  grasping  the  immensity  of  the  length,  at 
once. 

M.  Simond  mentions  that  there,  are  300  churches  and  300  pa- 
laces at  Rome,  of  which  last  65  are  said  to  be  worth  seeing.  A 
palace  at  •  Rome  is  defined  to  be  a  house  which  has  an  arched 
gMeway  into  which  a  carriage  can  drive.  M.Simoad's.acooim 
ef  them  is  worth  extracting. 

"  They  are  seldom  isolated,  but  generally  conttguous  to  other  houses^ 
and  in  ,the  same  line  with  them,  distinguished  only  by  a  grand  fa^6 
aad  a  great  number  of  windows  strongly  barred  with  iron.  The  cl^arac- 
ter  of  their  trobttectore  is  rather  solidity  than  elegance;  there  are  few 
Kdanguiar  ones,  and  an  ungraceful  obliquity  often  spoils  the  finest 
apartments.  The  court-yard  h  generally  in  the  palace,  and  I  kiiow  <frAf 
oue  palace  in  a  court-yard  aud  isolated.    You  get  oufl  of  your  carriiigc 
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the  receptode  of  tbe  most  dugngting  filtb.  I  wtafiBbw  bi^pg  jw4  oi 
the  atairca^  of  a  palace^  (I  think  the  Doria,)  a  written  prohibition,i^;ani|l 
doing  what  no  one  would  have  dreamt  of  doing  on  the  staircase  of  a 
palace  in  any  other  country.  Che  voletef  Non  k  quetto  un  palazzo?  was 
the  ingenuous  exclamation  of  a  Roman  surprised  '  flagrante  delicto/  and 
reprimanded  by  the  foreign  tenant  of  one  of  these  palaces." — vol.  i.  p.  236. 

There  are  palaces  at  Rome  with  pictures  and  statues  worth 
three  or  four  millions  of  francs,  but  with  scarce  a  window  whose 
panes  are  all  whole^  nor  a  staircase  without  filth  on  it. 

*'  The  jnrplanntion»"  says  M.  Simoud,  "  is  ••  atraagc  as  the  imcL  Thi 
noble  ^d  his. family  live  in  a  .comer  of  the  palace*  and  do  not  inhabit  tba 
great  apartments.  His  pleasure  is  in  having  a  magnificent  palace  which 
shall  be  talked  of  by  all  the  world ;  but  as  £e  pubfic  cares  nothing  aboot 
dirt  on  the  staircase,  why  should  he?  His  own  staircase  is  a  private  one: 
the  grand  door  and  the  grand  staircase  he  considers  only  as  a  part  of  the 
rtreet." 

There  is  one  matter  which  we  are  anxious  to  notice,  as  we  cannot 
assent  to  M.  Simond's  statements,  and  the^  may  cause  unnecessary, 
alarm.  The  Romans,  he  tells  us,  consider  the  laws  and  justice 
as  so  arbitrary  and  oppressive  that  they  have  no  wish  to  give 
them  any  assistance,  and  if  a  murder  takes  place  in  the  street,  no 
one  attempts  to  take  the  murderer,  but  would  think  himself  dis-. 
graced  by  acting  the  part  of  a  sbirro.    M.  Simond  says-^ 

**  that  on  an  average,  there  is  a  iQttrder  arday  comoiitted  al  Rone,  and 
that  in  the  last  oentury  there  were  four  or  five.  They  nsoally  adas  6qo 
drunken  quarrels  at  the  wine-houses.^ 

We  can  only  aay,  that  in  a.  mbtoie  wiBter's  roakteiiae  al  Rome^ 
we  heard  only  of  one;  and  the  Kngliah  0re  so  timid  on  the  point  of 
assassination  in  Italy,  that  a  stiletw  would  raiely  be  used  witbotfl 
causing  much  conversatioa  among  them*  We  biwe,  indeed,  al** 
mys  understood,  as  M.  Simond  sdlows^  jdiat  the  severe  measnree 
taken  by  the  French,  put  an  end  to  diis  horrid  practice. 

For  those  who  are  not  frightened  by  these  tales  of  assnssina- 
tion-^for  die  man  of  letters  or  of  taste,  we  know  np  residence  Ukd 
Rome  during  the  winter,  when  it  is  perfectly  healthy,  and,  iadeed| 
tme  of  the  best,  residences  for  invalids  iwhich  Italy*  affinds.*  Its 
quiet  and  tranquillity  enable  him  to  feel  himself  settled  and  U 
home  sooner  than  any  other  city  in  which  we  have  ever  been.  There 

*  Dr.  CUikfi,  a  Terr  teutible  pbjaidaii,  now  rehideiit  in  London,  Ims  pnWbbed  a 
smaU  rolainc,  living  his  own  experience  of  the  dimatet  to  wliich  intralMe  labebriog* 
under  pnlmonary  complaiots  ase  seat  and  be  declare*  that  FiM  and  Boveare  the  enlr 
two  from  which  he  thinks  them  likely  to  derive  benefit.  These  pieces  are,  fin  general* 
watt  subject  to  the  scoorge  of  cold  winds  from  the  Appenines.  Pba  we  sbeujd  flunk 
the  winner  of  the  two. 
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CM%$  ^iphtte  ttie^«itH|«tfiet»  the  retoUeetioBt/  *tbe  <i<iwo»il»t  /S»- 
eonimymM  Ae  cdUectHMM  in  wfaiob  Rone  mrptmeB  ^f^rj  dlher 
dty  in  tbe  world,  create  a  eotntant  and  perpetual  interest.  The 
sides  round  the  city,  especially  to  the  souths  with  the  hilk  of 
F^ascati  in  view,  and  the  ancient  aqueducts  stretching  across  the, 
plain  of  the  Campagna,  can  hardly  be  equalled.  The  evening, 
walk  on  the  Pincian,  and  the  glories  of  a  Roman  sunset  close- 
the  day  as  delightfully  as  it  has  been  spent.  And  they  who  <io. 
not  thuik  it  wise  or  nght  to  turn  Rome  into  Brighton^  and  travel 
a  tJwwsaiHinwles  in  onler  to  met  bMllarces^and  Iwm  mmU  df  eKcltK 
sivss^  may  find  society,  bb^  Italian  and  fofe^,  wfaieh  will  add 
enm  io  the  pleasures  we  have  enumerated.  We  do  not  say  a  word 
ibtmt  die  funzioni,  for  we  cannot  speak  in  their  favour.  The 
ceremonials  of  the  Romish  Church  at  Rome,  might  not  only  be, 
what  they  certainly  are,  splendid  in  dress  and  decorations,  but 
might  produce  much  elBfect ;  but  this  is  lost  oa  the  great  occa* 
sions,  (for  example,  when  the  Pope  officiates,)*  by  the  eternal  fid* 
getings  and  petty  movements  in  detail,  and  all  the  changes  of  his 
robes,  and  the  everlasting  pulling-on  and  putting-off  his  head- 
dress. These  things  are',  undoubtedly,  symbolical,  but  they  are 
^cBffSna  awfroia'tv,  and  little  worth  the  pains  of  comprehending ; 
and  after  one  or  two  exhibitions,  we  perfectly  concurred 
with  the  Romans  in  thinking  them  tiresome  to  the  last  degree, 
and  turned  from  tbem  with  true  Roman  indrflference.  To  our 
£ui^,  the  benediction  in  the  evening,  in  a  fine  chttrcb,  when  the 
higb-ahar  alone  is  lighted  up,  and  a  crowd  of  worshippers,  kneeling 
in  the  shade  which  encompasses  ^  rest  of  the  building,  joins  in 
Ae  response  and  die  short  nymn,  is  by  far  the  most  in^pressive  ce- 
remony of  the  Roman  Church.  We  do  not  know  that  we  could 
preieot  a  m<He  favourable  specimen  of  M.  Simond's  light  and 
liveW  style  than  the  description  of  one  of  the  occasions  on  which 
the  Pope  oflidated. 

''  Le  Fipe  c^ciaii  oa  personne  ce  matin  an  Quirinal,  et  sa  musigue 
itaiC,  comme  k  Tordinaire,  admirable.  C'^tait,  je  crois,  it  roccasiop  drnn 
noovean  cardinal,  et  le  sacr6  college,  qui  occupatt  les  trbi*  cot^s  d*un 
carr6  dont  le  tr^ne  pontifical  fbrmait  te  qaatri^me,  2t  jofu^  le  r61e  princi- 

*  Ladv  Morgan,  we  believe,  sajs,  that  the  attei^daBts  on  the  Pope  ev^  M«w  bif 
nose  for  hioi  on  Uiete  occasiuns.  This  U  not  true,  we  should  think,  a  ta  lettre,  hot  be 
it  TOdoabtedly  rappoted  to  do  nothing  for  himself.    Awkward  caMit  occur  sofQetiiiiet* 


J  the  Aivbbiahop  of  Pisa  ptMykutt,  aa  the  phrase  it,  on  Satter-daj, 
tint  ia,  a6iM.0opcw  aad  he  served  kw  pwlBlea  and  «lorg7  who  btaod  nmnd  the  foot  of 
iMt  throne.  liis  Gneo  had  the  osoaT  Italian  habit  ef  afSinf )  and  when  it  wag  tiecos- 
luy  to  get  rid  of  the  aapetinoaa  himoar,  be  directed  Ms  ire  with  a  dextei^  •which 
deared  the  heads  of.  the  sorroiMidngcfeqsy  indeed,  b«t  exhiWCed  •  deme  of  vigour 
Md  aetivi^,  not  at  all  in  aocordoace  with  the  state  of  calm  lepoaa  and  holy  ooMen* 
imoQ  whidi  tt  supposed  to  poaatai  bin. 
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de  droiteitaui?  deux  iktt»  wkv^hkn  ae.«oot  iodiviei  rone  vets  r«ntm,et. 
an  les  a,Tii«  s'embratser  8iir  lea  deux  joaei.  Apr^A,  avoir  aiusi  re^a  ie 
baiser  frateruel,  le^ecood  cardioal^Be  leFaotksQn  toor,  k  cioise  les  oiaiiit 
8ur  sa  poitriae^  daos  une  attitude  de  recueiUemept^atifique,  et  a  £ait  plu- 
sieure  fois  le  signe  de  la  croix.  Passant  alors  au  r6le  passif  du  role  actif^  il 
s^est  toani6,  pleind'amour,  vers  la  troisi^me  Eminence,  et  lui  a  rendu  le 
bdser  firatemel  quH  venalt  de  recevoir.  L'ettase  et  la  tendresse  se 
sont  idmi  propagees  d*une  fimitience  a  Tantre  pendant  une  bonne  heure^ 
dt  eomme  U  y  en  avail  ^ne  sohtantaine,  cela  fanaitun  baiser  par  minute 
«e  qui  n'^taii  pM  mal,  pour  des  pertooues  preeque  toutot  d'uo  •age  till 
roftr  el  point  ingambe,* 

,  *'  Le  GardiuaL  Feacb  8*en  est  aoqnitti  k  iaenrcilk».penowie  oe  hmmit 
avec  plus  de  &rveur,,et  ne  faisait  le  gigne-de  la  croix  plus  aonTeiiil^ft. 
de  meilleur^  grace.  Sa  Saintete  avait  cependant  lair  de  s'eunuyer 
mortellement,  et  n*a  pas  jEtis  molns  satisfaite  que  nous  de  voir  fiui  tout 
cela.-— vol.  1.  p. 343. t 

Before  we  quit  Rotue,  we  .must,  express  our  regret,  that  peither. 
M*  Siinond  nor  any  other  traveller  attempts  to  give  any  sufficient 
account  of  the  marvellous  collection  of  soil  by  which  the^  streets 
of  modern  Rome  are  raised  so  many  feet  (in  some  places  more, 
than  twenty)  above  the  ancient  ones.  The  common  notipn  is^ 
that  this  is  an  accumulation  of  the  ruin?  of  ancient  buildings,  &c. 
JBut  this  is  to  us  inconceivable.  That  in  vfi  open  place,  like  the 
Forum,  the  fulling  of  many  large  edifices,  and  the  accumuktioji 
of  soil  by.  the  washing  of  the  surrounding,  rising  grounds  migut  do 
much,  if  the  ruins  were  left  where  they  fell,  is  true.  But  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  by  any  means.  It  is  soil,  «pd  Qot 
stones,  which  is  dug  out ;  and  even  if  this  were  true,  it  in  no  de- 
gree accounts  for  the  same  phenomenon  in  streets  which  are„an4 
have  probably  been  inhabited  ever  since  the  days  of  Republican 
Rome. 

We  must  say  a  word  or  two,  also,  on  the  malaria,  as  M.  Simond 
gives  some  paiticulars  of  considerable  interest.  Rome  is  said,  in 
uie  tinie  of  Claudius,  to  have  had  a  population  of  above  six  mil- 
lions ;  to  have  extended  from  Tivoli  to  Ostia,  i.  e.  through  coun- 
try now  uninhabitable.  There  is  no  question  that  the  country 
was  always  unhealthy,  and  that  there  was  a  constant  endeavour  to 
render  it  more  healthy  by  drains.  Sec.     But  still  it  cannot  be 

*  We  rthcr  wondtr  that  M^flJManJ  Sd  notgUre  m  m  dcMifptlMi  of  vct^ei*  io  the 
cUpdatStPcter^   He  w(Mild  have  bH  off  Ihe  iooratiog  or  MMkiog  the  fM^iii^ 
bowt  to  eeob*  &c.,  &C.,  moft  adotnibly. 

t  At  the  Engliih  editioa  o£ M. Simoiid't  woric  Iim  opiMMvd  wliile  thitsheetwn 
pBMUig  throogh  the  .praM,  the  meumkiji  of  givmg  tiaiitlatwns  ot  Ah  aad  tome  snbw- 
^oeat  extracts  it  tii|Mrteded. .  Thcra  tie  diferancetvltd  between  the  Freocb  ttid  JSag' 
lisb  editiont  which  make  it  iiitcrettiog  to  compare  them. .  .     .      "' 
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6<mtrf  HMh<ihliy,  and  Ifait  the  dkeftseo  are  more  wtent.  Iw 
Ae  CmfMigm,  fevers  life  known  to  kiH  in  foor-and-4wenty  hoorsi 
The  sentiii^is  have  died  on  riieir  poets,  or  aa  they  were  taken  to 
Ae  hospital,  and  in  die  whole  extent  of  unhealthy  country^  frinri 
JO  to  60,000  are  said  to  die  every  year  of  these  diseases.*  In  an* 
dent  times  there  were  ¥ast  forests  in  Latium,  and  now  there  are 
scarcely  any*  The  closest  and  most  thickly  inhabited  parla.  of 
Borne  are  die  heahbietti  while  all  the  .south,  which  was  foraierly 
so,  is  now  deaerted,  and  under  the  influence  of  malarh.  Is  this 
eftctor  cause?  The  mischievous  principle  does  not  travel  far, 
for  the  floiith  wind,  though  it  traverses  the  Pontine  Marshet/f  doof 
net  brtBg*  ft  to  Rome — aor  does  it  rise  high — for  example,  the 
Forum  is  unhealthy,  the  Capitol  immediately  above  it  is  quite 
healthy.  We  have  been  assured  by  a  foreign  minister,  who  has 
a  young  fmnily,  and  inhabits  the  Palazso  Cajffarelli  in  the  Capi- 
tol, that  be  never  leaves  Rome,  and  that  his  family  has  never 
suffered.  The  height,  however,  required  ftw  safety,  is  a  very 
considerable  one  \Vhen  the  infection  is  strong.  M.  Simond  men- 
tions 500  feet  even  as  requisite  in  the  Pontine  Marshes.  The 
houses,  which  have  gardens  are  unhealthy,  even  in  the  better 
garters  of  the  city. 

Heat  and  moisture  seem  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
coxious  principle ;  but  heat  under  a  certain  point  does  not  effect  it. 
^t  Rome  the  temperature  is  not  above  3  or  4  degrees  above  that 
of  Milan ;  yet  at  Milan  there  is  no  fever,  although  there  is  moisture 
in  plenty >  for  100  inches  of  rain  fall  every  year  in  Lombardy,attd 
only  from  25  to  SO  at  Rome.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe 
thermometer  may  be  at  f20^  in  the  shade  and  30^  in  the  sun,  and 
this  explains,  in  some  degree,  why  places  covered  with  trees  or 
houses  are  more  free  from  malaria  than  those  where  the  soil  is 
exposed.  The  bart  round  Rome,  which  is  now  a  positive  pest* 
house,  was  healthy  in  ancient  times  when  covered  with  houses. 
The  reverse  is  true  of  the  chief  site  of  modem  Rome,  the  Cam- 

*  Italy  has  18  millions  of  inhalMtaats,  and  only  ft ,500  sqirara  miles,  so  that  it  b  slill 
tUbkhrpe^fed. 

t  VlTe  and  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  M'CnllocI),  in  the  Qnarterlj  Joaraal  of  Science  (New 
.Series,  Number  tor  Julj— September,  p.  63,)  an  assertion  that  the  Malaria  M  been 
Wt  in  oti.Kome  from  tbe  Pontine  Marshes,  from  tbe  catting  down  some  forests  oa  tbe 
dtellfitles  of  the  hUls  to  tbe  soothward  of  Rome.    Thoo^  we  bate  a  suicere  reap 


Ar.Dr.  M*Culloeb,  we  arast  sajr,  that,  unless  he  oan  give  some  anthority  and  proof  tor 
tUs  msertion,  we  attach  no creditto  it  whatever,  and  could  asiisn  reaaons.for  believiag 
that  tbe  Malaria  in  that  qnarter  of  Rome  aiises  fipom  misehief  mncb  nearer  at  hand. 
I)r.  M*Culloch.also  states  thatthe  Malaria  has  become  sensible  at  the  Vatican.  We 
ba^lMaid  tb^same  import;  but  in  Januarj,  iStS,  Monsignor  Mai.  assured  as^  that  he 
n&t^y  disbelieved  this,  and  bad  passed  tbe  preceding  summer  entirely  at  tbe  Vati- 
cn  withtut  suffering. 
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dgr^M  it  k  in  ka  prasnit  bare  Md  «iipo9ed  il«iti>>  vl3w» 
dbtertaliow  of  M.  SioHnMl  are  aa  £v  kaportent^  at  th^Jcaa^ 
firm  the  eapertenoe  ef  Sir  G«  Blane  aadodiera  as  ,lo  tii«9  •awK 
terial  pointSy  viz.  that  the  noxioBS  unfluence  doea  not  rise  bigk; 
aor  tosLVtl  bur.  M.  SinioDd's  nodoo  as  lo  the  ine  of  forests  Mid 
boildiDgs,  as  a  defence  agaiiMt  malaria,  may  ako  deserve  Dotise» 
as  differing  from  those  of  other  writers,  as  Forsyth,  the  author  sf 
an  article  m  the  Quarterly,  No.  60^  &c«  who  thmk  that  th^  act 
as  a  screetty*  wUk.  he  belietes  that  they  protect  the  greHiMi.firoBi 
^deo  aad  excessive  ehaii|^  of  tempemtare*  Both  causes  amy 
paffaaps  be  tme*  What  is  in  hm>wr  of  M.  Siorand  is^  that  the 
eottiag  down  and  ckariag  forests,  as  in  Amerka,  k  frafiieallgr 
fisund  to  produce  malaria,  (hough  there  k  no  ei^denoe  of  any 
peculiarly  noxious  vapeun  existmg  beyond  them.  What  seems 
ajgaimt  him  is  (although  the  extent  may  be  said  .t&  be  too  small 
lo  prove  anythiag,)  that  the  Villa.  Bor^ese^  ahe■^n^^i^^g  in  tress 
aad  thick  avenues,  k  perfiectly .  deadly. 

That  much  may.be  dona  to  remedy  thk  at  Rome,  the  exper 
nence  of  other  conntrks  shows«  Mokture,  it  k  known,  produces 
thk  noxicms  vapcmr ;  care  mast  therefore  be  taken  to  get  rid  of 
marshy  ground,  whether  in  small  or  kr^e  quantittes  ft  care^  tee^ 
should  bt  taken  to  get  rid  of  all  the  moist  and  unwholesome  filth 
:uiiicfa  renders  so  many  parts  of  Rome  beastly  and  unhealthy,,  aad 
mhicb,  as  M.  Simond  remarks  with  some  humour,  of  all  the  anti- 
quities of  Rome,  seems  to  him  the  most  antique,  fc^r  it  can  never 
have  been  removed  since  the  days  of  the  Consuls.  Simple  meaof^ 
too,  will  do  a  good  deal  to  preserve  health  in  the  mid»t  of  malaria. 
Every  one  knows  the  famous  instance  of  the  pestmarter  of  Tie* 
PoBti,  mentioned,  we  think,  by  M.  Chateauvkux,  who  lived  k 
die  worst  air  in  Italy  for  forty  years,  in  perfect  heahfa.  His 
4mly  precaution  was  not  tor  go  out  till  after  sumise,  and  to 
jetum  b^ore  sunset;  then  to  light  a  little  fire,  and  to  take 
^riiolesome  and  nourishing  food.  M.  Simond  adds  another: 
Ostk  is,^  we  can  aver  from  observation,  situated  in  a  country 
:where  tbe^  ^cIIqw  faces,  dropsical  leg^  and  bellies,  ^hort  cough, 
and  misery  of  the  inhabitants,  tell  a  tale  which  cannot  ha 

*  The  article  b  the  Qnnteriy  Review  menHoos  that  at  Velletri,  when  a  wood  betweea 
thit  {tiace  and  the  Pontine  Marshes,  wMeh  are  rerv  near  it,  was  cut  down,  inunedi- 
Mely, '  ahd  for  three  successive  yearsj' most  dreadfol  fevers  came  on ;  and  that  a  con*- 
iFfent  on  Moont  Argentel,  fambes  Ibf  its  salafaflty,  wlule  certain  woeda  tonnd  it  wen 
■tasiiiiig,  fall  become  pestHential  since  Ihey  were  cut  iknrn.  M.  Simond  mentioma 
€iGt  which  serves  to  show  that  matter  will  act  as  a  screen,  for  at  NeUvtio  the  inside  of 
the  houses  surroonded  with  walls  is  healthy,  the  outside  perfectly  deadly. 

t  M.  aimond*s  observation  on  the  onheallhiness  of  houses  surrounded  with  gudens 
In  heahhy-tfuarters  of  the  town,  is  in  ^vour  of  Dr.  M*CuUoch'8  remarks  as  to  the  sraaS 
qnantity  of  space  which  will  generate  Malaria. 
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niflering,  by  tdkia^  the  nmple  pracaudon  of  not  estposiaf^  hwr 
self  to  tb^  iiigibi  air,  eq^eckUj  soon  aftair  tuotet,  not  atnraiag 
hniiaelf  when  bot,  oor  eating  at  night.  Good  food»  gtod  &m^ 
Imng  -  iip4taira>  and  the  saoEiple  precautioiia  above  meotionad^ 
VDoM  do  wooden.  Tbe  people  art  Bot  pwrticiilarly  poor  bei% 
aad  -  tnigbt  take  some  of  tkese  steps ;  but  huraaa  nature  is  a 
fltronge  tbiag.  The  kboaren  of  the  Basse  Bresse  are  .quite 
paralleled  %  tbe  Ostians.  *'  How  old  are  you  ?"  said  M.  Simotti 
ta  Prince  Chigi's  sub&ctor.  "  Thirty,"  was  the  answer*  ''How 
many  years  have  you  been  iU  ?  '*  Thirty,"  was  the  second  repljw 
He  bad  no  notion  of  any  other  way  of  existing*  When  M.  S^nMd 
adked  some  others- how  they  passed  their  time,  they  aBSw^sed^ 
with  a  hearty  laugh  at  what  they  seemed  to  think  a  good  jolbs^ 
^  Oh,  we  eat  and  drink,  and  then  are  laid  op  ill  in  bed." 

From  Rome  to  Naples  is  a  distance  of  only  150  miles,  yet  om 
nuf^t  infagtt^  ooe^lf  at  the  other  end  of  the  world.  The  heavy 
stately  Roman  coach-horse,  and  the  little  fiery  galloping  Ne»!* 
poUtan  pony,  are  not  more  diffsrent  than  their  masters, — the  quiet, 
taeitum  and  dignified  Roman,  and  the  tidking,  laughing  and 
noisy  Nei^Utao.  M.  Simond  entered  Naples  on  a  Suaday^ 
sad  his  description  gires  one  some  of  the  leadmg  features  of  that 
dty.  .    .         '  . 

'^Nothing/*  says  he,  *'  is  more  snrprisifug  than  the  chi^d  in  the 
streets  of  Naples,  and  the  infernal  dio  it  makes.  This  multitude,  itt' 
fiwir  Sunday  clothes,  generally  rose  colour,  sceoMd  hrtexiealed  wMi  joy  | 
hut  in  the  midst  of  tbenv  were  sboah  of  beggsm,  in  their  wpst  hideous 
gear,  whkh  they  had  evidently  reserved  for  Suaday  use.  Cania^os  ftilt 
of  people  weie  coming  into  the  city,  to  Uie  sound  of  the  fiddle,  after  tbe 
aauiseoients  of  tbe  day,  drawn  by  a  single  botse,  and  the  tlun,jade9  jiU 
raw,  was  ornamented  with  bows  and  flowers. 

**  noueb  we  were  only  in  a  feuibourg,  the  bouses  seemed  both  clean 
aod  biiill  m  a  good  style  3  and  the  windows  had  all  smart  iron  balconies. 
Like  tbe  Via  Appia,  tbe  streets  were  all  paved  with  vast  pieces  of  basalt, 
hot  with  parallel  sides.  Innumerable  cabriolets'*  (tbe  Neapolitan  name 
is  carratella,)  "  dashed  along  tbe  smooth  surface  with  extreme  rapidity, 
W  tbe  great  danger  of  tbe  passengers.  Three  or  four  men  were  stuied 
imo  riiany  of  tbetn,  each  bigger  than  the  little  horse  vdiich  drew  them. 
Beside  these,  tbe  driver  sat  m  jfront,  and  a  boy  with  a  whip  stood  be- 
hind, llie  whole  equipage,  traces,  body,  even  tbe  reins,  were  red  or 
bine,  and  gilded )  but  old,  and  ready  to  fall  in  pieces*  On  tbe  horse's 
saddle  wias  some  strange  oniam«at, — a  tin  wincbnill,  a  dragon,  or  a 
sidnt,*— always  gilt;  or  a  great  tuft  of  white  feathers !  We  could  scarce 
find  a  bed  before  nighty  which  was  almost  as  noisy  as  tbe  day." 

We  have  said  so  much  of  Rome,  that  we  cannot  spare  any 
room  for  the  lively  account  which  M«  Simond  gives  of  Naples. 
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W^'mtiBt  '^^h  «ray,  thirt  this  city  and- Pompi^a  ar«?  adirotllbly d^ 
«eribed,  and  that  Mre  could  not  recottimend  a  better  book  on  these 
'subjects  to  the  traveller.  The  information  which  M.  Siniond 
.|iv66  as  W  Sicily,  a  country  which  is  just  becoming  a  part  of  tlie 
Mshionable  tour,  is  valoabte  and  conons.'  But  we  canti6t  think 
4bat>he  has  been  very  kind  to  his  Sicilian  friends  in  speaking  of 
th«m  es  liberal.    He  shotlM  have  remenvbered  the  Canon  Rie#> 

E¥o.  The  nobility  of  Sicily  are  enormously  rich ;  tome  of  them 
ve  a  million  of  francs  per  anntim,  and  evert  more.  They  would, 
tinder  a  better  government,  constitute  a  most  important  body; 
•biit  iiow  theirnches  can  be  of  little  avail »  except  for  the  mere 
purposes  of  enjoyment,  or,  as  M.  Simond  says,  for  buying  jus- 
4iee;  which  is  so  opefriy  sold,  that  the  judges  give  their  servants 
no -wages,  bdt  leave  them  to  live  on  the  presents  of  suitors;  nay, 
make  them  keep  their  equipages.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  tde 
topeuly  told  by  all  the  world  in  Sicily. 

The  regular  clergy  of  Sicily  (and  the  remark  applies  elsewhere) 
wrt  generally  good  men ;  the  monks  are  intriguers  in  every  sense. 
They  meddle  in  every  family,  govern,  cheat,  and  seduce.  ,  Life  in 
Sf^ly  with  the  higher  classes  is  much  like  life  in  Italy.**^  Late 
rising,  a  short  walk  or  drive,  dinner  between  three  and  four,  sleep, 
a  drive  by  the  sea-side,  the  opera,  and  to  close  all,  gambling  tril 
day-break.  The  tour  of  Sicily  must  be  made  on  horseback,  or  in 
SL  teU^a»  as  there  are  no  good  carriage  roads^  and  very  few  or  no 
ifins.  In  that  delightful  climate,  this  in  fine  weather  is  no  evili 
nor  arewe  very  anxio«»  that  the  travelling  accommodations  shouU 
be  much  better.  There  is  nothing  now  to  prevent  any  person  at 
ail  capable  of  profithig  by  the  tour,  from  making  it  with  sufficient 
ease  artd  comfort,  l^he  gentry  are  rich  and  most  hospitabIe,t 
the  p(yor  very  comfortable  and  contented.  If  we  have  fine  inas 
in  Sicily,  and  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  unhappily  think  it  neces- 
sary that  they  should  go  to  see  antiquities  aiid  ruins,  which  thqf 

*  The  character  of  the  lower  orders  in  Sicily  and  Naples  is  very  cli6^rei)t.  M.  Siiii4D<i 
mentions  the  coohiess  with  which  the  apper  classes  at  Naples  heat  the  lower  ones,  and 
the  patience  with  which  it  is  received.  He  and  an  Italian  friend  almost  drove  over  a 
poor  Lazxaroae  hmj  in  eating  his  macaroni.  Hit  friend  put  his  cane  oat  of  tbecac< 
riage  las  ^  pwaed  and  gave  cIm  man  a  severe  hbw  on  hit  head,  to  (each  liim  to  take 
C4re  uf  himselt  This  was  done^'Sajs  M.  Simond,  bj  an  impulse  of  aentimoit;  the 
man  took  it  in  good  part,  and  the  passers-by  were  quite  charmed  with  the  tboo^ui 
htiiuftmty  which  dictated  the  act  In  Sicily  this  would  cost  a  man  his  life.  At  oa 
tfie  otlMr  band  we  b#li«ve  the  Siciliana'to  be  fiir  more  honest  tlian  the  jNeafditaiM;; 
iHiH  tlie  traveller  pufsnes  his  jonriMy  «iuirely  in  safety.  A  male  armU  ia  ttcHy  coUt 
in  moaey  about  18^  per  amium,  hfuldes  bis  board  and  clutlilog.  Fi^male  atrvaols  csn 
liurdly  be  got.  Tliis  does  not  look  like  poverty.  Laud  used  to  return  4f  per  cent; 
but  naw  only  about  4,  as  tlie  taxes  are  higher.  The  seed  is  advanced  by  the  oariter; 
thiais  firat  paid,  and  then  the  lenl  in  kind,  at  a  valuaitioii  mad*  in  every  paiWi. 

t.  Any  recomraendatioji  opened  their  hous^  to  M.  Simond,  uod  at  Syn^itst  «0 
ginillemait  leut  him  bis  carriage,  aad  several  a  bok  at  tbe  op#ra« 
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4m^  ineiflier  kwmg  Mr'liitolo  i4]f>>MNile^'wfe  dM  hMft»  aV  «e 
evik  which  liGfa  travellefSiproduce  ebewiisre*  Tbc^/wUl  be  imo^ 
lent  to  the  richf  who  will  eooeBequendy  exohide  aU  tnviBUers  fro«i 
their  societ)*:  they  will  first  overpaj»  tod  so  corruj^t  the  pe<qpli», 
and  then  wonder  that  they  are  dteated;  and  finally /thekr  ou>oey» 
and  their  silver  dressing-cases  and  diamond  rings  will  tanpt  the 
neQple  to.rob  thenu .  "Diis  is  the  stale  of  thuigs^ta  the  NesipoUtaii 
doiuinions.  The  robberies  are  not  indeed  wb<i%  due.  to  tbo 
foHy  of  travellers,  but  their  egregious  ahiiurdiliestbiive.'dtohtless 
inflamed  the  <nipidity  of.  the  wretched  poMMMiti^^  Am^  M  to  ^ 
rest  we  appeal  to  any  fiecson  who  knows  Itnly,  :aa  lo  th^  instihs 
which  have  been  offeced  to  the  fedings  of  the  upper  classes^and 
their  consequent  dislike  to  admit  English  into  their  s<KJety»  as 
well  as  to  the  miserable  system  pursued  with  res6ect  to  all  per- 
sons concerned  in  money  transactions  with  the  £oglish«  They 
have  made  many  of  the  tradesman  cheats;  and  oom  theyrsuapcet 
ally  and  bargain  with  every  body»  in  .a  way  disguatiiog  lo  oth^s 
and  degrading  to  themsjslves.    .     .  .         .  * 

.  Some  years  back»  Sicily  sufiEered  fr^m  robbers,  but  a  good  dis^ 
trict  police  was  organized,  and  the  robberies,  luve  Iqq^.  ceaacd. 
Nothing  can  be  more  aingtilar  than,  the  sights  which  offer 
themselves  to  the  northern  traveljeraa  he  leaves  Palermo  by 
•Monte  Reale.  i     .  .     .* 

"  The  com  and-beaiis  iri  flower,  tinder  dive  plantation^  ocen^)]^  the 
greater  part  of  the  valley }  and  ^be  orangeries  vM  vineyards  have  ^^^  reH, 
lihe  vines  are  six  weeks  forwarder  than  in  Bavgundy,  and  t^  ^beaf^waiB 
already  tismiug  yellow.  (May  2.)  The  orange  boshei  are  Uiwurds  tuttnt^ 
feet  high,  but  ai'^  not  in  theusdves  beautiful,  es^oept.wheu  the  qpajrete 
CD  their  thick  masses  of  sbiuiog  (eaves,  co^vered  with  fruit  and  flowers  of 
an  almost  overpowering  perfume.  The  pali^  tree  balanced  its  graceful 
top  in  the  air,  the  aloe  raised  its  pyramidal  stalk  full  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
the  gigantic  hamboo,  the  laurel,  the  oleander,  and  especially  the  Hciis 
Opuntiay  stretching  it^  vast  mass  of  agglomerated  leaves  on  the  rocks, 
each  as  long  and  broad  as  a  mattrass,  all  gave  the  country  an  appearance 
equally  new  and  striking  to  us. " 

At  Sciacca,  M.  Simond  learned,  (vol.  ii.  p.  203,),  that  the 
farmers  are  not  generally  propriet^ors,  but  have  leases  of  three,  six, 
or  seven  years,  and  pay  about  three  louis  for  the  salma,  equal  to 
about  four  arpents.  It  requires  about  4:30  pounds  of  com  toao^ipr 
this^  and  tlie  return  is  eight  for  one.  If  the  land  is  numured  it 
will  grow  corn  every  year;  otherwise  once  in  three  years. 

As  to  the  ruins  of  Sicily,  M.  Simond  does  not  ackl  anydiing  to 
what  we  already  know ;  nor  doos  he  appear  to  have  any  partir 
.cular  interest  in  these  obiects.  He  seems  n^trlo  have  kBown  that 
'Aere  was  anything  wortn  aeetog  at  Pala£zuolo>  w^iere  he  actually 
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Ouidicftr  hmve  dkioterred  there  the  ruins  of  the  ancieat  Acne. 
Thb  gentteouiD  is  a  very  singular  and  amid>le  specimen  of  ^ 
antiqniiiy.  He  has  devoted  his  life  and  his  fortune  to  diis 
fawHHtite  otgect,  and  Ims  given  the  result  to  the  world  in  a  lufft 
folio,  (Mpe  believe  there  is  now  a  second,)  a  little  tedious  and 
twaddling  no  doubt,  but  stiU  a  singular  record  of  patient  industij 
and  pereeveranee* 

*At  Catania  diese  is  an.unmrsi^,  with  500  students  lo<%u^in 
tlie<tovm»  and  not  nnder  any  uuvafsity  discipline.  The  pso- 
fessora  receive  fr«M»  £5/.  to  ML  per  ammm.  There  aie  eigk^ 
fiuniKes  in  this  very  place,  with  fortunes  vnrying  from  IfiOCu^  to 
SfiOOi.  a  year. 

M.  Simottd's  account  of  Etna  is  a  litde  tedious,  and  not  veiy 
new.  His  attempt  to  readi  the  top  was  rather  unlucky.  Ds 
«11  be  could  to  keep  his  shoes  on,  they  would  come  off;  and  as  be 
^iwy justly  says,  to  go  up  without  them  vrould  have  been  ^  de  trop 
magnanime.'^  So  like  the  king  of  Spain,  having  marched  up  the 
•UIl  for  some  hours,  be  very  contentedly  manned  down  again. 
Imfeed,  to  do  him  iustice,  he  seems  to  have  no  great  taste  for 
encoiMitering  difficulties.  He  mea$U  to  get  to  Lavinium  aad 
Ardea,  but  his  horse  lost  bis  shoe;  and  as  we  have  seen,  he 
meant  to  go  up  Etna,  but  lost  his  own.  He  had  every  disposi- 
,tion  to  go  to  ralasstrina,  ^'  but  then,^  says  he,  '^  it  would  have 
been  seven  miles  (!)  out  of  our  way ;  the  road  was  bad,  the  wear 
4her  hot,  and  we  were  afraid  of  robbers."  Our  excellent  friend 
>is  delif^itfiil  in  the  comfbrtaof  a  town,  and  writes  most  sensibly 
iof  men  and  niMmers;  but  has  certainly  no  tasle,  and  not  mach 
ftdent  for  exploring.  We  are  not  very  sure  that  we  do  not  agfee 
'vnth  him  in  thinking  it  a  disagreeable  service.  He  concludes  hb 
*Sic3ian  toui^  with  ingenuously  confessing  that  **  though  he  bad 
travelled  all  day  along  a  magnificent  country,  he  v^as  vei^  glad  to 
'arrive  at  Messina,  and  make  a  happy  termination  to  his  ezcitr- 
•ion  in  Sicily."  We  could  add  with  great  pleasure  many  further 
interesting  remarks  of  M.  Simond,  on  the  products  and  agriciil- 
tare  of  Sicily,  but  this  arUcle  has  already  run  to  far  too  great  a 
•length :  we  must  conclude  it  with  a  specimen  or  two  of  M.  Si- 
mond's  style,  which  may  at  the  same  time  have  some  interest  for 
our  readers.  Hie  first  is  Ae  account  of  an  '<  Arcadia'' : — 
'  ^JJl,  Matbias,  Tauteur  suppos^  des  c^lfebres  Tvr$mti  of  Liiiratvre, 
ayant  pdbli^  it  Florence  une  traduction  Italienne  du  po^me  anglais  de 
^ipbo,  -qai  y  a  itk  fori  gcmt^,  encoorag^  par  ce  sneers,  sepn^posait  d'en 
lahe^ae  seoonde  Mition  k  Rome, en  y  joignaut  la  tradnction  dalj/ddit 
•deBfihon.  Mais  lenutfae  franoiscain  charg^  de  k oeasnie littmiiv* 
^yaat  Uami  que  U  Pape  y  itait  compaii  k  un  I019,  signifia  so  po^ 
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i^  aft  b^  oe  Touhit  nen  reUfo^erj  et  le  liFrt  a'a^pai  itA  j^b&q. 
,  On  Ijsalt  Tautre  jour  cette  traduction  de  Sapbo  k  Tacademie  fiburti^a^ 
et  nous  y  fumes  conduits.  11  etait  six  heures  de  soir^  et  il  fallut  attendre 
long  temps  dans  Tobscurite,  gardes  paries  factionaires k  nioustacbes.  Us 
balonnettes  au  bout  du  fusil  j  qui  etaient  Ik,  nous  dil  on,  pour  ftiic 
ITonneur  k  Tacad^mie.  A  Touvertut'e  de  la  s^aUcc,  oti  tious  lut  d' abort!, 
d'imc  voix  chantante  et  monotone,  nne  lotigne*  lettre  de  Tautirfaf  d^  hi 
ttadnction,  qni  lai-m^me  donnait  profond^ment ;  dWeM  fo^XtBy  pMal 
leMioefo  figurait  nne  dame^  tkrai  irant  omnite  la  lecture  de  feors  pMptet 
attnmgn,  •onnets  po»r  hk  pMpivt  du  gtore.  lattdnlif  ;  qHfik|M^«Bi 
ittlictit  na  latin.  Lour  pnMOiM)aatioo>£iHtwieiit,apcflo(i)ee,  av^  utie 
sorte  de  proaodie  paasicale  et  de  retoar  p6riQdique>  sans  egard  au  seoSj 
comme  les  ecoliers  reciteut  leur  lefon.  Les  sonnets  furent  tous  plua 
on  moins  applaudis^  avec  une  sorte  de  boubomie,  aimable  sans  dotite, 
mais  nuisibfe  aux  progres  de  Tart.  On  donue  ici,  et  on  refoit  des 
louanges  trop  facilement,  par  "envie  de  plaire  5  mais  sans  y  attacber 
assez  dlmportance,  pour  (Jn'on  pufsse  titt  accUs§  de  fauss6t&.  On 
cndnt  pen  le  ridicule,  et  Ton  s'y  expose  gratuitement  «t  san«  y  ftrlfc 
attention."— Tom.  i.  pp  3^—328. 

'  Tbe  aext  is  a  sketch  of  the  effects  of  Sgricci^s  elocjuence.  .'0£ 
$gr]cci  himaeff  M.  Simond  has  spoken  at  large  in  the  former 
v.olunie.  .  !    . 

.  '^  Jl  parla  pendant  deux  beures^  avec  son  energia  ac'coutumee,  et  Ji  hk 
grande  admiration  de  ses  auditeur§  3  qepcndaot,  s*jl  y  avait  des  yeux 
baignes  de  larroes,  d'autres,  il  faut  Tavouer,  6taient  fermes  par  le  som- 
men.  Dans  le  ftiit,  les  trag6dies  de  M.Sgricci  sont  trop  iongnes,  ct  sa 
declamation,  bienqn*  excellente,  me  paraft  trop  unifbrm^ment  passionnfe. 
Les  emotions  de  son  auditoire  ne  peuveni  tocgoiirs  se  maintenir  h  la 
banteur  dea  sitniies^  eiapr^  de^  vaint  €iflbrts,  on  »e  lidsse  aller  ii  un  4tat 
de  lepoa  el  de  diatraction*  Una  jeune  pertonne,  viva  et  sensible,  daOb 
ks  impreaaiona  D'etaienfr  pas  de  nalure  it  rester  ainai  en  anriire,  et  <|iii 
arait  consUtaiment  s«ivi  le,  po^te^  h  tmvevs  tput^s  les  pbases  de  sa  tragi<|ae 
histoire,  entendant  ronfler  doucement  son  voisin  de  droitei  detourna  la 
t^te  avec  un  sentiment  de  mepris  du  cote  oppose ;  mais  voil^  que  le  voisin 
de  gaucbe  dormait  aiissi ;  dans  son  etonnement,  elle  se  tourne  vers  son 
p^re,  plac6  derriSre  elle ;  il  dormait !  A  cette  vue,  la  honte  et  Tindig- 
nation  firent  place,  cbez  elle,  au  sentiment  du  ridicule  de  cette  scfene ;  et 
pendant  le  reste  dfe  la  soir6e,  elle  ne  pAt  parvenir  k  snrlnonter  enti^-* 
itient  une  enrle  de  rire,  non  moins  co»ta|fM«8e«  et  plus  offensante  encore 
qae  la  disposHlon  SDporiUqtte.  Tout  c^h  ntenmoiiia  ne  dimiaHe  ea  rien 
Fadrairation  que  Fod  se  aent  povr  k  laknt  miraenleQx  de  cet  bomsie, 
qai  improTise  un  poeme  dramatiqae  en  vers,  un  longue  trag^e  aor  v» 
tujet  doone,  apr^s  dix  minutes  de  r^fievion.'* — ^Tonie  ii*  pp.  327 — 328* 

We  have  shown  our  high  value  for  M.  Simond's  labours,  by  die 
length  at  which  we  have  dweh  upon  them.  He  is  a  shrewd,  sen-' 
sible,  and  right-hearted  man,  with  moderate  ftotiotis  as  to  poHtics, 
^d  very  ex^Hent  feeUfiga  as  to  reKgiod;  actitei  in  (Observation, 
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abfl  muck  alive  to  eferytbing  tbst  coneaiw  iiie  beit  ifttortrts  off 
man.  His  style  is  retiHurkable  for  its  liveliness^  and  for  a  happy - 
but  quiet  humour,  which  sets  all  the  common  occurrences  of  tbis 
every-day  world  in  a  comic  point  of  view.  He  possesses  this 
talent  indeed  in  a  peculiar  degree,  so  as  forcibly  to  remind  us  of 
the  conversation  of  a  far  greater  traveller  than  himself,  a  well- 
known  nobleman,  who  has  lately  been  taken  from  his  adouriog 
and  affectionate  friends,  carrying  with  him  the  deepest  regrets  of 
the  wise,  the  learned,  the  good,  and  the  unfortunate.  M.Simond, 
like  him,  never  uses  this  talent  out  of  seasoo,  never  on  s^ous 
svbjects,  never  so  as  to  wound  the  feelings  of  odiers.  If  he  does 
not  possess  the  knowledge  of  the  connoisseur,  the  learning  of  the 
antiquary,  or  the  research  of  the  adventurer,  his  observation, 
his  knowledge  of  mankind,  his  remarks  on  foreign  society,  to 
which  few  travellers  have  attained  so  full  access,  have  yet  enabled 
him  to  write  a  book  of  travels  full  of  information,  of  interest, 
and  of  amusement* 

Art.  X. — 1.  CEuvres  de  Moliire,  avec  un  Commentaire,  nn 
Discours  Priliminaire,  et  une  Vie  de  Moliire.  Par  M.  Auger, 
de  rAcad6mie  Frangabe.    9  vok.    8vo.    Paris.    1819 — 1827. 

2.  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  Moliire.  Par  J.  Tas- 
chereau.    Paris.     1825.     8vo. 

It  will  be  universally  admitted  that  in  tragic  performances  nothing 
can  be  more  distinctly  different  than  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
French  and  English  stage.  The  dissimilarity  is  so  great,  that  a 
native  of  either  cwmtry,  however  eaodid  or  liberal,  must  have 
stttctied  vrilk  some  atteatton  the  literature  of  the  other,  to  enable 
him,  not  merely  to  relisli,  iHit  even  to  endure  the  tragedies  of  the 
neighbouring  kingdom.  A  Parisian  critic  would  be  shocked  at 
the  representation  of  Hamlet  an  ito/ure/,  and  the  most  patient 
spectator  in  a  Drury  Lane  audience  would  incur  some  risk  of  dis- 
locating his  jaws  with  yawning,  during  the  representation  of  a  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  Kacine  or  CorueiUe.  This  difference  betwixt  the  taste 
of  two  highly  civilized  nations  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider 
that  the  JEnglish  tragedy  existed  a  hundred  years  at  least  before  ibe 
French,  and  is  therefore  censured  by  our  nei^ibours  as  partaking, 
to  A  certain  extent,  of  the  barbarity  and  grossness  of  die  age  of- 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  two  great  tragedians  of  France,  on  the 
contrary,  had  the  task  of  entertaining  a  polished  and  highly  cere- 
monious court,  whose  judgment  was  at  least  as  fastidious  as  it 
was  correct,  and  in  whose  eyes  a  breach  of  etiquette  was  a  more 
formidable  crime  than  any  deficiency  in  spirit  or  genius. 

Thus  the  English  stage  exhibited  in  word  and  in  action  every 
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''chlmge  df  iBMiy-^dloitred  hk,^  mingted  the  tragic  iMi  Ae 
comic,  the  hidieroas  with  th«  horrible,  seized  by  storm  on  ^ 
apj^ame  of  the  hfttf-startled,  hulf-affiighted  audience,  and  pre- ' 
settled  to  the  judgment,  like  Salvator^s  landscapes  to  the  eye;  *a  ' 
dMiotf  of  the  wonderful,  mixed  with  the  grotesque,  agitatii^g  the 
pwaions  too  strongly  to  leare  time  to  inquire  whether  the  rules  of 
ajtical  teste  were  not  frequently  violated.   The  French  stage,  oo 
Ae  other  hand,  is  carefully  and  exactly  limited  by  a  sense  of  de-' 
coram,  which,  exereised  in  its  rigour,  may  be  called  the  tyranny 
of  laale.    It  it  not  hmhit  to  ptease,  says  this  dmnatic  code,  unless  ^ 
by  observance  of  certain  arbitrary  rules :  or  to  create  a  deeper  and 
a  more  intense  interest,  than  a  strict  obedience  to  the  precepts  of - 
Aristotle  and  his  modem  commentators  will  permit.    The  English- 
aulhors  have  therefore  preferred  exhibiting  striking  incidents  and ' 
extraordinary  characters  placed  in  violent  contrast,  at  the  risk  of 
locking  probability;  and  their  keenest  partizans  must  oi/inri,  that' 
ihsy  have  been  often  absurd,  when  they  aimed  at  being  sublime. 
The  French,  on  th^othur  hand,  limiting  ^emselves  in  general  to 
hmg  dramatic  dialogues,  in  which^paaiion  is  rather  analyzed  than  - 
displayed,  have  sometimes  become  tedious  by  a  display  of  inge- 
nuity, where  the  spectator  expected  touches  of  feeling.    It  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  each  country,  partial  to  the  merits  of  . 
its  own  style  of  amusement^  and  struck  with  the  faults  which  be- 
long to  a  cast  of  composition  so  extremely  different,  is  as  severe ' 
in  bensurin^the  foreign  stage,  as  it  is  indulgent  in  judging  of 
its  own.     Two  important  questions  arise  oat  of  this:  ilrst, 
whether,  considering  the  many  difierences  betwixt  the  taste  both  * 
of  nations  and  individuals,  either  country  is  entitled  to  condemn 
with  acrimony  the  favourite  authors  of  the  other,  merely  because' 
tkey  did  not  hit  a  mark  against  which  they  never  directed  their 
flitows?  and,  secondly, -whether  there  may  not  remain  to  be  trod«* 
<kn,  by  some  splendid  genius  yet  to  be  born,  some  middle  path, 
wUch  may  attain  the  just  mean  betwixt  that  English  freedom > 
approaching  to  license,  and  the  severe  system  of  FrMch  criti- 
cismi  that  sometimes  cramps  and  subjects  the  spirit  which  it  is* 
only  fkstgned  to  guide  or  direct? 

Happily  for  us,  our  present  subject  does  not  reqoire  us  to  pro-^ 
sacute '  an  inquiry  so  delicate  as  that  which  we  have  been  led  to' 
touch  upon.  The  difference  in  the  national  tastes  of  France  and 
England,  so  very  remarkable  when  we  compare  the  tragedies  of 
fte  two  countries,  is  much  less  conspicuous  m  their  comic:  dramas; 
where,  setting  aside  their  emancipation  from  die  tenets  of  the 
Stagyrite,  the  English  comic  writers  do,  or  ought  to,  propose  to 
themselves  the  same  object  with  the  French  of  the  same  class. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  iremaric,  that  very  few  Frendi  tmge- 
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Vokaire  exeepte^)  still  fewer  have  becone  pennaBeotlj^  popttl«fy 
or  have  been  reckoned  stock-plays, — whereas  the  English  uHbom^ 
fuom  the  age  of  the  great  mao  of  wfaom  \ve  are  aboiat  to.  speaks 
down  to  the  present  day«  have  been  in  the  habit  of  irausfefriag 
to  tbe  British  stage  almost  all  the  comedies  which  have  been 
well  received  in  France*  How  it  happena,  that  two  natiep^ 
which  differ  so  much  in  their  estimation  of  the.  terrible  or  the 
pa^tic  should  agree  so  exactly  in  their  sense  of  the  gay»  the  wit9 
and  the  humourous^  is  a  different  question,  whiob  we  are  nel* 
called  upon  to  discuss  very  deeply*  Lord  Chesierlield,  however, 
has  long  since  remarked  (with  the  invidious  intention  of  silendig 
an  honest  laugh)  that  laughter  is  a  vulgar  convulsion,  cpau)90O  ^ 
all  men,  and  that  a  ridiculous  incident,  such  as  the  member  of  « 
company  attempting  to  sit  down  when  he  has  no  chair  behind  bim«- 
will  create  a  louder  peal  of  mirth,  than  could  be  excited  by  the 
most  brilliant  sally  of  wit.  We  go  no  further  with  hi$  loidstup 
than  to  agree,  that  the  sense  of  the  comic  is  far  more  general 
among  mankind,  and  far  less  altered  and  modified  by  the  artificial 
rules  of  society,  than  that  of  the  pathetic ;  and  that  a  hundred 
men  of  different  ranks  or  different  countries  will  laugh  at  the  same 
j^t,  when  not  five  of  them  perhaps  would  blend  their  tears  ov^ 
the  same  point  of  sentiment.  Take>  for  example,  the  Dead  4l9' 
of  Sterne,  and  reltect  how  few  would  join  in  feeling  the  pathos -of 
that  incident^  in  comparison  virith  the  numbers  who  would  laugh 
in  chorus  till  their  eyes  ran  over  at  the  too  lively  steed  of  the,!?*; 
doubtable  John  Gilpin.  The  moralist  may  regard  this  fact,  either^ 
aa  a  sign  of  our  corrupted  nature,  to  which  the  ludicrous  feelings 
of  the  comic  distress  of  a  fellow-<:i^eature  is  more  oongenial  than  a 
sympathy  with  his  actual  miseries, — or  as  a  proof  of  the  kindneas. 
of  Providence,  which,  placing  us  ki  a  valley  of  sorrows^  has  enabM 
lis;  from  our  conformation,  to  be  readily  moved  by  such  miftbt. 
exciting  cireumstanoes  as  it  affords,  and  by  this  propjensity  to  co««^ 
teract  me  depression  of  spirits  occasioned  by  all  that  is  gloomy  and 
melancholy  around  us.  To  us  it  is  enough  to  be  assured,  tlmt  ik^^ 
universal  sense  of  the  humorous  renders  saeh  a  complete  maaler  of* 
comedy  as  Moli^  the  property,  not  of  that  country  aloiw  which 
was  honoured  with  his  birth,  but  of  the  civilized  world,  and  ol 
England  in  particular,  whose  drama  has  been  enriched  by  venuons 
of  so  many  of  his  best  pieces. 

As,  however,  we  suspect  that  the  history  of  this  great  auther» 
Ae  prince  certainly  of  comic  writers,  is  but  little  known  to  oer* 
Enf^sh  readers^  we  shall  give  a  sketch  of  Moli^e's  life  from  the 
interesting^  and  well-told  nermtive  of  his  recent  biographer^  Moos* 
XaadMTeau. 
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LeMeH^eiif^et the  Qrentd^nefne,  {kmomn  to  tie  Britirfi  reader 
vmfer  the  title  of  the  Laar,)  which  appeared*  in  1642,  was  pei^ 
baps  ttie  first  approach  to  the  more  just  and  elorsted  species  of 
ceinedy.  It  was>  however,  a  Inm^tion  firora  the  Bp^ish,  and 
tkhougrb  it  must  be  termed  a  comedy  founded  upon  dfaracter^  in 
which  the  whole  incidents  bear  regularly  on  each  other,  and  tend 
to  enhance  Che  ridicnle  attached  to  the  foible  of  the  hero,  the  plot 
has  nevertheless  a  strong  relish  of  the  old  Spanish  school,  which 
tamed  upon  disguises,  scaling  ladders,  dark^laotems,  and  trap- 
doors. The  eomedies  of  Dim  Bertrand  de  Cigaral,  and  Le 
Oedlier  de  Sm^mime,  composed  by  Thomas  CorneiUe,  are  more 
distinctly  and  decidedly  comedies  of  intrigue  and  bustle,  similar 
(D'those  borrowed  from  that  exbaustleM  mine, the  Spanish  drama> 
where,  generally  speaking,  at  the  expanse  of  little  save  a  wild 
imitation,  die  poet 

" fill'd  the  stage  with  all  the  crowd 

Of  fools  pursuing,  and  of  fools  pursued, 
Whose  ins  and  outs  no  ray  of  sfense  discloses. 
Whose  deepest  plot  is  how  to  break  folks*  noses/* 

We  may  therefore  say,  that,  relieved  occasionally  by  die  lively 
absurdity  of  the  Italian  farce,  the  comedy  of  intrigue,  depending 
hfr  its  success  upon  mere  stage«>trick  and  stratagem,  had  usurped 
Ae  place  of  that  Thalia,  who  was  to  derive  her  interest  by  the 
leelvres  which  she  proposed  to  read  upon  the  human  heart  and 
fiattenal  manners.  It  was  then  that  Moli^  arose,  to  whom  we 
cm  scarcely  hesitate  to  assign  the  first' place  amongst  the  comic 
Wfiters  of  any  age  or  nation. 

Jean-*Bapti9te  Poquelin  was^  christened  at  Paris>  15th  January, 
1692.  His  family  consisted  of  decent  burghers,  who  had  fop 
two  or  three  generations  followed  the  busfiness  of  manufacturers 
of  tapestry*  ortlealers  in  that  commodity.  Jean  Poquelin,  the 
fMher  of  the  poet,  also  emoyed  the  office  of  valet-de-chambre 
ii^  Ae  royal  household.  He  endeavoured  to  bring  his  son  up  to 
Ae  same  business^  but  finding  that  it  was  totally  inconsistent 
Mh  the  taste  and  temper  of  the  young  Jean-Baptiste,  he  placed 
Uai  at  the  Jesoits'  College  of  Clermont,  now  the  College  of 
Iieuis4e-Cfrand.  Young  roquelin  had  scarcely  terminated  hi» 
^t«e  ef  philosophy,  when,  having  obtained  the  situation  of 
ttsistant  and  successor  to  his  father,  in  his  post  of  valet-de-cham-N 
iwe  to  the  king,  ^e  was  called  on  to  attend  Louis  XIII.  in  a  tour 
^  Narbonne,  which  lasted  nearly  a  year.  Doubtless,  the  oppor- 
tmities  which  this  journey  afforded  him,  of  comparing  the  man-, 
■w^  and  follies  of  the  royal  court  and  of  the  city  of  Paris,  with 
Aose  which  he  fonnd  still  existing  in  the  provincial  towns,  and 
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ajtKKigA  die  rural  noUenr^,  were  not  lott  upoo  the  poet  hy 
wbose  satirical  powers  tb^  were  destined  lo  be  imoftortaloed. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  young  Poquelin  commenced  the  studj 
of  the  law ;  naj,  it  appears  probable,  that  he  was  actually  admit- 
ted an  advocate.  But  the  name  of  Moliire  must  be  added  to  the 
long  list  of  those  who  have  become  conspicuous  for  success  in  the 
fine  arts,  having  first  adopted  the  pursuit  of  them  in  contradicli^ 
to  the  will  of  meir  parents ;  and  m  whom,  aocording  to  VoUaiie, 
nature  has  proved  stronger  than  education. 
'  Instead  of  frequenting  the  courts,  JeanrBaptiste  Poquelin  was 
an  assiduous  attendant  upon  such  compaaiea  of  players  as  thiea 
amused  the  metropolis,  and  at  length  |4aced  himself  at  the 
bead  of  a  society  of  young  men,  wbo  hef^  by  acting  pUya  for 
amusement,  and  ended  by  performing  witb  a  view  to  ^M>iument» 
His  parents  were  greatly  distressed  by  the  step  he  had  taken. 
He  had  plqnged  himself  into  a  profession  which  the  law  pro- 
nounced infamous,  and  nothing  short  of  rising  to  the  very  top  of 
it  could  restore  bis  estimation  in  society.  Whatever  intetnal 
confidence  of  success  the  young  Poquelin  mip;ht  himself  feel,  his 
chance  of  being  extricated  from  the  degradation  to  which  he  had 
subjected  himself  must  have  seemed  vei^  precarious  to  others; 
and  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  his  relations  were  mortified  and 
displeased  with  his  conduct.  To  conciliate  their  prejudices  as 
much  as  possible,  he  dropped  the  appellation  of  Poquelin,  and 
assumed  that  of  Moli^re,  that  he  might  not  tarnish  the  family 
name.  But  with  what  indifference  should  we  now  read  the  name 
of  Poquelin,  had  it  never  been  conjoined  with  that  of  Molito, 
devised  to  supersede  and  conceal  it!  It  appears  that  the  liberal 
sentiments  of  the  royal  court  left  Moli^re  in  poseesaioa  of  his 
office,  notwithstanding  his  change  of  profession* 

From  the  year  1646  to  1653,  it  is  only  known  that  Moli^ 
travelled  trough  France  as  the  mani^er  of  a  company  of  stroUing 
players.  It  is  said,  that  with  the  natural  turn  of  young  authon, 
who  are  more  desirous  to  combine  scenes  of  strong  emotioB, 
than  of  comic  situation,  he  attempted  to  produce  a  tragedy  galled 
Tbe  Thebaid.  Its  indifferent  success  disgusted  him  with  the 
buskin,  and,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  proportion  as  he  affeolft» 
in  other  compositions,  any  thing  approaching  to  the  tragic,  bis 
admirable  facility  of  expression  seems  to  abandon  him,  and  be 
becomes  stiff  and  flat, 

In  the  year  l653  Moli^re's  brilliant  comedy  of  L'Etourdi  was 
performed  at  Lyons,  and  gave  a  noble  presage  of  the  taints  of 
its  illustrious  author.  The  piece  is  known  to  English  readers  by 
a  translation  entitled  Sir  Martin  Marplot,  made  ori^^oally  by  tbe 
celebrated  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  adapted  to  the  stage  by  tbe 
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*pe&  of  Jitytoa.    Hw  piew  tmm  npoa  the  whemes  fonned  by 

a  clever  and  intrfgakig  valet  to  facilitate  tbe  union  betwixt  his 

master  and  tbe  heroine  of  the  scene,  all  of  which  are  successively 

iH^ted  and  disconcerted  by  tfie  bustling  interference  of  the  lover 

inmsetf.     The  French  original  has  infinitely  die  superiority  of 

the  English  imitation;  not  only  as  being  the  ori^nal,  but  because 

the  diaracter  of  the  luckless  lover  is  drawn  with  an  exquisitely 

finer  peneil.    L^lie  is  an  inconseqiuentiaU  light-headed^  gentle- 

mau-Uke  coxcomb^  but  Sir  Martin  Marplot  is  a  fool.    In  the 

-English  drama,  the  author  seems  to  have  considered  his  hero  as 

so  thoroughly  stupid,  that  he  rewards  the  address  of  the  intriguing 

^domestic  with  die  hand  of  the  lady.    The  French  author  gave  no 

occasion  for  this  gross  indecorum.     L'Etourdi  was  followed  by 

Le  DepU  Ameureux,  an  acbnirable  entertainment;  although  the 

Fiench  critics  bestow  some  censure  on  both  for  a  carelessness  of 

style,  to  which  a  foreigner  may  prc^ess  himself  indifferent.    Both 

'these  performances  were  received  with  the  greatest  applause  by 

•numerous  audiences ;  and  as  fiur  as  the  approbation  of  provincial 

Aeatres  could  confer  reputation,  that  of  Moliire  was  now  esta- 

Uisbed. 

l^ere  was,  however,  a  teraptetioa  which  threatened  to  with- 
draw him  from  die  worrilip  of  Thalia.  This  was  an  offer  on  the 
-part  of  the'  Prince  of  Conti,  who  had  been  his  condisciple  at 
•college,  to  create  Moliire  his  secretary.  He  declined  this,  on 
account  of  his  devoted  attachment  to  his  own  profesMon,  strength- 
ened on  this  occasion,  periiaps,  by  his  knowledge  how  the  place 
had  become  vacant.  This  it  seems  was  by  the  death  of  SamM- 
sin,  (who  had  held  the  office,)  in  consequence  of  un  mauvm 
iraiiememi  de  Monmgneur  k  Prince  de  Conti,  In  plain  English^ 
the  Prince  had,  wkh  tbe  fire-tongs,  knocked  down  his  secretary, 
who  never  reooveved  from  the  effects  of  the  blow.  It  is  probable 
that,  notwithstanding  the  laurel  chaplet  worn  by  Moli^re,  he  had 
-litde  fakh  in  the  Sic  emtabiiejkhnen. 

•  This  vras  in  l6d4.  He  continued  to  perambulate  the  pro- 
vm^es  with  his  company  for  several  years  longer;  in  1658  he 
'returned  to  Paris,  and  at  last,  through  the  influence  of. his  patron 
the  Prince  of  Conti,  was  introdnced  to  Monsieur,  the  king's 
brother,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  king  and  queen.  On  the 
£4tb  of  October,  his  company  performed  in  presence  of  the  royal 
family,  and  he  obtained  the  royal  license  to  open  a  theatre  under 
die  tHle  of  Troupe  de  Monneur,  in  opposition  to,  or  in  emulation 
of,  tbe  comedians  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  The  pieces  which 
-MolMrG  had  already  composed  were  received  with  great  favour, 
bat  it  was  not  until  1659,  that  he  commenced  tbe  honourable 
•saCirieal  war  with  folly  and « affectation  which  he  waged  for  so 
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alanji  jFtaiBr-  li  ws  thai  rtit  fcg  prwlitiyi  ^t>feg  Jiri<iiyw  jlif#* 

To  undersUnd  die  purpose  of  ihis  Batiricsil  dmnia*  thci  £i]||ii^ 
Msder  must  be  mfonn^d,  thit.  ibere  existed  ftt  Parb  a  coteneof 
women  of  rank,  who  pretended  to  ihe  nu>9C  exalte^  r^fia^ment  <tf 
thought>expreasion»  and  seatimeot.    Theae  wen$  waitod  upoa  and 
worshipped  by  a  certain  numJber  of  men  of  foabion  md  severil 
literary  ^ckaracteni,  who  used  towards  ihefD,  in  conducting  their 
gallant  intercoucae»  a  peculiar  strain  .of  higfa-0owu»  pedauttc  gid- 
hintry^  Uke  that  whidi  was  formerly  in  faalMoii  in  England,  when 
every  maid  of  honour  spoke  the  affected  jafgon  caUed  Eupkuisia* 
This  society  Met  in  the  Hotel  de  Ravibouillet*  under  the  protae- 
tion  of  the  merchioness^.its.  mistress.   ,  There  were  amount  thai^ 
-several  persons,  of  real  wit  and  tate«t»  a  oircumatanee  wbic^  OBd 
served  to  rmider  the  false  taate  H^h  presided  in  the  asaeinhfy 
more  whtmsicaUy  conspicuoua.    The  langmige  which  the  admits 
of  this  sect.piqned  themselves  on  usiiag,  was  a  aerias  of  cold*  ^ 
fetched,  exti-avagant  metaphow  and.  tmlb\^m^  as  rensote  frena 
l^dod  ..taste  as  froon  common  sionse ;  and  adonaed  with  fli§^ 
which  resembled  those  of  Cowley  and  Donne  in  their  lov^  vevata. 
If  wil,  as.  Dr.  Johnsou  ^obe^rves  of  the  awtaphysical  poets*, 
consists  in  a  comt^nation.of  dissioiilar  iooMigea — a  diacofery^ef 
occult  resembleoces  in  things  apparently  unUke--4he  coiveiw 
aation  of  the  Hotel  de  RamtKHiillet  had  moie  than  enofigh  of  it 
Their  amorous intercQUirse  was  all  in  trope  aod  figure;  Uie  more 
remote  and  extravagant  so  much  the  more  to  be  applauded^   The 
land  of  gsdlantry  was  grapiiically  illustrated  as  a  country  through 
which  the  pi^rim-lover  travelled^  posseyssjilg  himself  successivdy 
joi  the  village  oi billeU^^Umh  the  hamlet  oiMkU-^imtii  and  tbe 
.castle  ^  petit s  §^»s.    The  e^^pressioof  of.reM  passion  are  alwi^ 
obvious  and  intelligible,  but  this  pragmatical  asaoeialion  made 
love  without  interest  or  concern^  their  courtship  was  void  of 
tenderness — their  sorrow  could  eacite  no  sympathy;— it  was  sufr 
•dept  that  they  said  what  had  never»  they  hoped^  been  said  before* 
The  whole  language,  or  raliier.  jargen  of  um  aooiety^  was  a  suo- 
^cession  of  euigmas,  the  seuae  of  which  much  resembled  tbe 
Highlandmaus  horse,  thai;,  could  ec^  he  lak^a  without  inuek 
kbour,  and  when  caught,  waa  oot  wordi  thet  trouble  it  had  givao* 
A  dictionary  of  this  galimathias  was  published  by  Rifaou.  ia 
166 1 » from  which  or  soase  similar  authority*  Bret»  the  editor  of 
Moli^re,  quotes-  the  following  tropes  of  rhetoi^  which  canaal 
easily  be  rendered. into  English.    A  nighli-cap  was  called  (the 
.leader  must  divine  wherefore)  k  complke  itmowU  de  mtn^ia^^^^ 
n  chaplet,  t/ne  chmne  tfmtmelln'^f^^t/^rp  Fhununr  oekste — thief«^ 
4u  bra^fesin^mmoiifiSp  and  a  divUinful  amile»  tm  ^tmUim  ^^(fff^ 
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tolerable  in  ^ne  pcmt  of  view,  that  tbe  Capid  of  the  HcAel  de 
Piaiwfcftiiiltet  afief^  »(ri<lt  PlttonMi^  nor  iiratt  ther«  iwkediinicli 
ciaflger  to  be  anticipated  to  the  boOQur  q(  hamiitiaa  from  tbe  frigid: 
afectacion  <»f  bis  cuDocited  jargon.  The  Jaskion  bad  onij  die^ 
efibct  of  Bmkinf  tbe  3^0*1^  female 'atpinnt  tteat  with  contetnpe 
tbe  good  man  wbom  ai»  chanced  to  eall  faiiafoaiid»  for  bit  (OCat 
qpraraoce  of  the  wgubar  procedure  in  love  Btattartr  Siioh»  Jatt 
leoil,  were  tb»  ostensifaie  bounds  within  which  theae  apish  and» 
fiMitwtic  trkkawere  practeed;  whether  tbe  limitswere  ever  tnms^ 
gpiiaatidj  IS  a  qne^os  rather  for  tbe  acandaloos  cfaroniole  dwa  tbe 
oHiQ*  To  add  atngnbnrity  of  maaners  to  absbraiBeneaa  of  Ian-? 
gMga  and  aaadaaent^  tbe  iwdy  who  entdrtatoed  these  coteries  re;^ 
oemd  die coaapanj  m  btd.awl  tbe coonpany  arranged  tbeoisehres' 
aiwad  ber  in  tbe  alcove  where  it  was  f^ced.  Ttwa  ^owedtbat* 
imoiittble  tide  of  affiseted  conversatioa,  in  which  oneaiabtguoua; 
tofftiioiis  and  metaphyaicd.-ooBcek  gave  pkce  lo. another  «ti|fr 
naae  obacatfe^-^-^eie,  b;  dint  of  what  tbe  ciade  Penned  4c9ioa^ 
of  senument  and  felicity  of  expmasion,  tbey  beeame^petCMitfy 
mttbaHigible,  and  lai^ruage,  instead  of  being  put  to  its  notaiad 
and  legSasoate  pmpoae  of  ashing  and  •  receivkig  inforiawdon/ 
was  onqrfojod  to  give  vent  lo  dl  the  aonaefistGaV  eatravngoaei^ 
^abicane  fsnicy,  wfaicb  resembkd  legitimate  wit  aa  little  aaaf 
WiU*of*tbe- Wiap  is  like  tbe  evening  star.  True  wit,  doubtless; 
(bat  for  tbe  time  distorted  and  abused,)  bad  some  place  in  the: 
oaterie»  since  Sevign^,  Menage,  DesbouiUdres,  L'Cndos,  dnd^ 
other  persons  distiiqiuisbQd  for  talent,  encouraged  this  absatA' 
fashion;  forgetting  or  neglecting  the  precept  of  a  bard  who  hiow 
self  aeldooi  remenibered  it : — &at  it  is  better  wit  sboold  not  be 
daspiayed  at  all,  tbaa  that  every  expreasion  sheeM  be  tortured 
into  a  witlsciraa.  .  .   1 

These  i&onld  not  be  more  l^itimate  food  for  satire  tbaft  aayeteaar 
of  aoleom  pedantic  fappcry,  wfaidi  its  proselytes,  in  the  extremity^ 
of  selfK^oooeit,  oonsidered  as  the  most  reiniod  perfection  of  gal**' 
lantry.  While  tUs  ridicaloua  affectation  was  adopted  by  tbe' 
learned  and  noble,  and  even  by  prelates  as  well  as  nobles,  Moli^rey 
sebtflly  tbe  manager  (^  a  company  of  strolKng  players,  was  loading 
tbait  pseoe»  tbe  discfaaige  of  vilicb  waa  to  dispene  this-  flodi  w 
jaokdaswa  in  borrowed  feathers* 

Tbe  title  of  bis  drama  was  taken  from  one  of  tbe  rnles  of  the*' 
seeielf  nt  tbe  Hotel  de  Rambonillet  not  yet  aHuded  to»  A»  tbe 
f«BMiles  weie  frozen  towards  tben*  insipid  gallants,  they  made* 
ameods  by  laviafaing  tbe  eatiesaity  of  t^wiiei  InendAip  upon  eadbr 
odier.  Mm  oiin^ma p9ki$»u^  were  their  uaual  tenoa  /ef  endear*' 
OMt^and Iraa tfaBMe^betiik ef  Xics Rticmme$Mulicmlm.    im 
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Ait  ciefafciigted  piece,  Moli^  k^Mtectd  twa  feoMiliBS,  (d«fgMer 
and  niece  of  a  worthy  burgess  called  Gorgibiis,)  fvho,  havbig 
become  ififected  with  the  hkte  wit  and  galbrntry  of  the  rueUes, 
and  baring  substituted,  according  to  a  feukiion  practised  by  the 
Higawtei  of  the  day,  the  sonorous  names  of  AniiKte  and  Polix^9%e 
for  their  bi^tismal  ones  of  Calhos  and  Madelon,  with. all  the 
sentimental  jargon  which  belonged  to  their  new  appeHativea,  hwe 
set  themselves  up  as  pricieusm  of  the  first  class.    Tbey  have  of 
course,  a  suitable  contempt  for  honest  Gorgibus,  whose  distress, 
perplexity  and  resentment  are  extreme,  and  all  occasioned  by 
the  perverse  elegance  of  his  woma»4ind,  who,  in  their  attempts 
to  emulate  the  follies  and  conceits  of  the  incomparable  Arthenice^ 
(a  romantic  epithet  by  which  Madame  de  RambouiHet  was  dis- 
tinguished, even  in  her  foneral  sermon,)  talk  in  a  style  vrbich  be 
cannot  comprehend,  and  act  in  a  manner  that  leads  him  to  doubt 
tbeir  simby  of  mind.    The  proposals  of  two  gentlemen,  approved 
by  Gorgibus,  who  thought  them  fit  matcbss  for  his  daroseis^ 
have  b^  rejected  vrith  such  extremity  of  scorn  by  the  two 
princesses,  that  the  rejected  suitors  determine  to  revenge  tfaem* 
selves,  wfaidi  they  do  by  causing  their  two  valets,  impudent 
conoeked  coxcombs  of  consse,  to  be  introduced  to  Aminte  and 
Polix^ne,  as  men  of  f»hion  and  quality.    The  PricimiS€$  mistake 
the  extravagant  and  absurd  foppery,^  the  second4iand  airs  of 
finery,  and  ibe  vulgar  impudence  of  ^  Marquis  de  Mascarille 
and  the  Vicomte  de  Jodelet,  for  the  extremity  of  wit  and  ^1« 
lantry :  while  the  discovei^,  and  the  shame  and  confosaon  with 
which  the  unfortunate  sentunentalists  are  overwhelmed,  form  the 
divertii^  conclusion  of  diis  amusing  drama. 

The  piece  vias  aeled-for  die  first  time  18lh  November,  1639, 
and  received  with  uc.Aiimous  applause.  The  public,  lake  cW* 
dren  admitted  behind  the  scenes,  saw,  with  wonder  and  mirth, 
the  trumpery  which  they  had  admired  as  crowns,  sceptres,  and 
royal  robes,- when  beheld  at  a  distance, — thus  learning  to  esti* 
mate,  at  dieir  r^  value,  the  affected  airs  of  super-excellenee  and 
transcendental  elegance  assumed  l^  die  frequenters  of  die  Hotel 
de  RambouiHet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  party  who  were  consequently  made  the 
lau^iin^-stock  of  the  theatre,  were  much  hurt  and  offended,  nor 
was  the  injury  at  all  the  lighter,  that  some  of  them  had  sense  enougk 
to  feel  that  the  chastisement  was  deserved.  They  had  no  remedy, 
however,  but  to  swallow  their  chagrin,  and  call  themselves  by 
tbeir  own  names  in  future.  Menage  expressed  his  own  recanlH 
tion  in  dte- words  of  Ck>vis,  when  be  became  a  convert  to  Cbiii- 
tianity,  and  told  hi^  assembled  Franks  they  mast  now  bum  the 
iddls  which  they. had  Utberto  adored..  The  affectation  of  dis 
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peiwd*  muk;  at  ym  iifiTe  Aoiciibed  kt^roow^d'  a  iiem  no  lets 
effectual  tban  that  ^bkh  Ben  Jonsoo,  by  his  satire  called  "  Cyn- 
thia's  Revels"  inflicted  on  the  kindred  folly  of  Eupbuisn);  or  as 
the  author  of  "  The  Baviad  and  Maeviad"  dealt  to  similar  affecta^ 
tions  of  our  own  day.  But  Moli^re  made  a  body  of  formidable 
enemies  amongst  the  powerful  and  the  learned,  whose  false  pre« 
teoaioiis  to  wit  and  elegance  he  had  so  rudely  exposed. 

Two  things  were  remarkable  as  attending  the  representetion 
of  this  excellent  satire;  first,  that  an  old  man,  starting  up  in 
the  parterre,  e9U)laimed>  ^  Courage,  Moli^re,  this  is  real  co- 
medy !"  and,  secondly,  that  the  aumor  himself,  perceiving,  firoaoi 
the  general  applause,  that  he  had  touched  the  true  vein  of  com^ 
position,  declared  hiis  purpose  henceforward  to  read  his  lessons 
firom  the  human  bosom,  instead  of  studying  the  pages  of  Terenoe 
and  Plautus. 

Les  Predeuses  Ridicuhs  has  been  imitated  by  Shadwell  wkh 
couaideraUd  success  in  his  comedy  of  Bury-fair.  And.  here  we 
may  remark,  that  M.  Taschereau  is  led,  probably  from  the 
eiLample  of  most  Ei^lish  authors,  to  speak  of  this  drama^t  vifitb 
more  contempt  than  he  deserved*  Shadwell  was  unfortunate  in 
being  placed  in  rivalry  with  Dtyden,  and  still  more  so  in 
becoming  the  object  of  his  satire.  But  be  had  a  strong  sense 
of  humour,  and  occasionally  great  power  in  expresi^ing  it.  He 
was  the  Ben  Jonson  of  his  day,  howeyer  inferior  to  him  in  genius; 
a^d  as  a  painter  of  manners,  bis  works  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of  by  the  English  antiquary.     • 

Moli^re  next  produced,  in  I66O,  Sganarelle^oix  Le  Coca  Imor 
ginaire.  His  biographer,  like  Master  Ford,  in  the  M^ry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  censures  this  second  title  as*  Cs>arse!#nd  indelicate, 
unpleasing  to  the  ear  as  the  names  of,,(\ipaTnton»  Lucifer,  and 
Barbasoo.  We  trust  that  detestation  d'  the-  \nce  has  since 
Moli^'s  time  introduced  among  his  countrymen-rsuch  laudable 
horror  gainst  the  appellative  of  the  principal  sufferer.  Sinpe 
the  days  of  the  Italian  novellieri,  Boccacio,  Bandello,  and  the 
rest,  their  tales  of  intrigue  had  been  imitated  in  the  Cent  Nou« 
velles,  the  Tales  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and  other  works  of  a 
similar  kind.  In  all  of  these  collections,  the  seductive  intri^ues^ 
which  carry  dishonour  and  desolation  into  the  bosom  of  fanulies, 
had  been  exposed  by  the  novelists,  and  listened  to.  by  their 
hear^^rs,  the  courtiers  of  a  licentious .  ag^  as  fitting  suUects  for 
jest  and  raillery  rather  than  crimes  imperatively  demanding  ceu* 
sure.  If  Moli^re,  on  the  present  and  future  occasions,  lent  his 
admirable  talents  to  the  same  depraved  purpose  of  entertaining, 
nrofligates  by  placing  their  guilt  in  a  lu4icixMis  point  of  vi^w^ 
fortune  reserved  for  him  a  severe  retaliation,  of  which  we  skidl 
speak  hereafter. 
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After  Bti  uiiMieceMruleA^rt  tt  a  iMrioiis  pie<^,  (Don  Game  dk 
fiarmrre,  ou  Le  Prince  Jakmx,)  Moli^re  remimed  liis  nttitraA 
beat ;  and  in  VEcde  des  Maris,  presented  one  of  his  best  com^ 
positions,  and  at  once  obliterated  all  recollection  of  bis  faihire. 

It  ivas  acted  at  Paris  with  unanimous  applause,  and  again  re* 
presented  at  the  magnificent  entertainment  given  bj  the  superior 
tendent  of  finances,  Fouquet,  to  Louis  XIV.  and  his  splendid 
court.     Fouquet,  at  once  the  most  opulent  and  the  most  splendid 
mall  ^f  bis  time^  had  exhausted  every  species  of  incense  ^ifbich 
oouldbe  offered  ^  a  royal  idol.    The  beauttftrl  Bejart,  whom 
MoKdre  afterwards  married,  appeared  as  ii  Naiad,  in  a  sbeH 
shaped  like  the  chariot  of  a  sea-goddess,  and  delivered  an  elegatit 
eoikipiiment  composed  by  Pelisson.   lie  Brun  painted  the  de^o- 
fatiotts-of  the  8ccne,'-^Le  Ndtre  lud  out  tbe  surrounding  archt« 
tectural  ornaments, — Lji  Fontaine  wrote  verses,— Mohire  com* 
bos^  and  performed  parts  which  none  but  hintsetf  couM  have 
mireaCed.    All  visible  to  the  eye  was  minh  unbounded,  weahU 
bttUseasurable,  a  nij^ty  king  recming^  the  homage  of  a  devoted 
Mibfeot.    But  never  was  there  so  complete  a  reaembkince  t>f 
the  banquet  of  Damocles.     The  sharp  clam,  suspended  by  a 
single  hair,  was  hanging  above  die  bead  of  me  devoted  entertainer; 
Accustomed,  Vke  the  successful  lover  of  Danae,  to  nutke  love 
hi  a  shower  of  gold,  the '  financier  had  found  an  unexpected  re- 
sistance in  Mademoiselle  La  ValH^e,  a  beattnful  young  person, 
attached  to  the  train  of  Maciame,  the-  king's- aister-in^law.     Phv 
voked  at  his  want  of  success,  the  -superintendent  watched  so 
dosely  every  motion  of  the  lady,  that  he  discovered  he  had  the 
bing^  for  his  rival.    Fouquet,  at  this  moment,  was  not  without 
hopes  of  attaining  the  unbounded  power  possessed  by  the  lately 
deeeased  prime  minister,  the  Cardinal-  Mazarine     Yet'thougb  he 
nourished  this  distinguished  ambition,  his  views  as  a  courtier  and 
Statesman  could  not  make  him  suppress  his  resentment,  and,  with 
extreme 'imprudence,  he  let  La  Valli^re  know  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  secret  of  her  attachment.     Indignant  at  the 
freedom  of  the  commnnicationi  La  Vallidre  lost  no  ■  time  in 
kiforming  her  royal  k>ver  of  the  discovery,     it  was  at  the  pe-* 
fiod  of  the  magnificent  f%te  at  Vaux,  that  the  kingV  resentment 
and  Jealousy  were  roused  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  his  seeing  a 
portrait  of  -  Mademoiselle  La  Vaiblre  in  the  cabinet  of  die  am- 
bitious financier.     He  would  have  had  him  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison  on  the  spot,  had  not  the  qneenniiotber  deterred  fakn  by. 
die  MHiple  yet  expressive  words^ — **  What !  in  the  middle  of  ao 
antertainment  which  he  gives  to  you  ?**    The  punishment  wss 
•nly  "delayed  tBI  it  could  be  less  scaiidalou&»  The  disgrace  of  the 
svperinteiident  followed  close  oiHiis  miagnificent  entertainment.  - 
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B^Mes  L'Ec9h4m  H^tm^  Mob^  coAlriViiM  to't)nt0le-. 
lMlMl  eiilertiiiiiinait  M  Vaux  a  dnnnalic  repre«en|ptioii,  called 
Im  Faeieus,  coniHsUilg  of  a  9eri6»  of  4^toch^  aceoe*,  which 
^wer^  0Dky  depigaed  to/be  acted  goring  the  intervals  of  a  ballet^ 
t^  fiU  the  stage  while  the  daBcers*  were  changing  their  dresaea 
and  cbaraeters  for  a  vew  esbilutipii.  Id  these  scenea*  a  lover^ 
who.  baa  an  asaigafitioo  with  his  mistress,  is  re|Nresented  as  sue* 
oesfiirely  interrupted- by  varioua  importunate  persons-/ (in  modernr 
toogue  twres,)  who  come  to  intrude  qm  him  dieir  company  and 
their  folUea.  But  out  of  such  slender  materials,  what  a  lecture 
upon  follies  ct  character  and  manners  has  Moli^re  contrived  to 
r»Ml  us ! 

£ven  the  jealous  fury  which  animated  Louis  did  not  ^veot 
his  entering  into  the  humopr  of  *'  Les  F^eux/'  and  pointing  ota* 
to  MeliJ^re  another  £p%*  which  might  augment  the  list  of  the  tor* 
meotiog  ialrttders.  This  eaisted  in  tl^  person  of  Monsieur 
de  Soyecourt,  CrfaBd  Veneur  or  Great  Huntsman  16  th^  King» 
yfjMly  and  exclusively  attached  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase« 
The  fo^  hint  was  not  neglected,  but  it  became  necessary,' 
in  order  to  acquire  the  terms  of  the  chase  necessary  to  be' 
plaped  in  tJbe  mouth  of  the  new  character,  that  MoK^re  should- 
apply  to.  Monsieur  de  Soyecourt  himself,  who  with  unsuspicious 
good^naluffe^  -furnished  the  comedian  widi  an  ample  vocabulary 
(of  thepbf  asas  -destiiled  U>  raider  himself  ridiculous.  The  scerte 
whkb  Moli^re  coiiqsosed  on  this  oaeasion  exhibits  a  strong  con-^ 
trast  betwixt  French  and  English  manners.  Dorante  is  a  courtier 
devoted  to  the  <^a8e,  who  insists  upon  telling  Eraste  a  long  story 
about  a  late  huntiiigm»itch  ui  which  he  was  engaged  ;  and  which^ 
was  broken  off  by  a  country  gentleman,  who,  against  all  the  rules 
of  vemrie^  shot  the  stag-  dead  with  a  pistol.  In  England,  such  a 
eeuatry  gefidemanaa  Squire  Western  would  have  understood 
hunting  Nstter  than  all  the  noUea  of  the  court  of  St.  Jan^es's. 

M^Taaehereau  obaerves,  that  in  one  scene  of  this  little  uun 
connected  string  of  scenes,  which  nevertheless  has  more  int 
and  nature  in  it  than  most  regular  comedies,  the  poet  has  shown 
bis  philosophy  fts  well  as  his  power  of  comedy.  It  is  where  h4 
reoagaiaes  4be  efforts-of  the  King  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Gothic  and^ 
iHarbjuroiis  custom  of  duelliog.  *'  It  is  an  example  which  ought 
to  teach  poets  how  to  employ  the  influence  they  possess  over  the 
buoEiaa  IraMifft.'-  We  subscribe  to  the  opinion,  yet  must  add  that 
it  was  also  a  high  and  exqnisile  touch  of  flattery,  although  very 
properly  introduced  in  the  only  drama  which  Moli^re  inscribed  to 

L'Ecole  da  JWamer  was  Moli^re's  next  work  of  invport* 
aaee.    It  ia  a  eoMady  of  ^  highest  order.    An  old  gentlemaa^ 
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who  had  been  an  intriguer  in  his  y<mih,  andicnew  (as  he  dattmri' 
himself,)  all  the  wiles  of  womankiDd,  endeavours  to  avoM  wlM  fas 
considers  as  the  usual  fate  of  husbands,  by  asairjigg  Iw  wafd, 
a  beautiful  girl,  simple  almost  to  siUiness/  bnt  to  w«om  natare 
has  given  as  much  of  old  Biother  Eve's  talant  for  peffsuasion  and 
imposition  as  enables  her  to  baflle  all  the  schemes  of  her  tge< 
admirer,  and  unite  herself  to  a  jouag  gallant  more  suited  to  her 
a^e.  The  ''  Country  Wife'*  of  Wycheriy  is  an  imitodon  of  this 
piece,  with  die  demerit  on  the  part  of  the  English  author  of  having 
rendered  licentious  a  plot  which  in  Moli^re's  hands  is  only  gaj. 

Although  this  piece  was  well  received  and  highly  applaodsd,  it 
was  at  the  same  time  severely  criticised  by  those  who  had  swa^ 
lowed  without  digesting  the  ridicule  which  ik6  author  had  heaped 
on  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  in  the  "  Pr^cietttes  Ridsoaieg,''aad 
on  the  various  conceits  and  follies  of  the  court  in  ^'  Les  FftcbeiiK*'' 
Such  critics  having  shown  themselves  too  wise  to  CApuKaa  lltspaaa 
which  they  felt  on  their  own  account,  now  set  up  as  guardians  of  the 
purity  of  the  national  morals,  and  of  the  national  language.  A 
naive  expression  used  by  Agnes  was  represented  as  depraving  th^ 
one ;  a  low  and  somewhat  vukar  phrase  was  iosisled  upon  as  dilctt- 
lated  to  ruin  the  other.  Thb  afiected  severity  in  morals  and 
grammar  did  not  impose  on  the  pablicy  who  were  quite  aware  of 
the  motive  of  critics  who  endeavoured  to  ground  such  formidable 
charges  on  foundations  so  limited.  The  celebrated  Boileau  drew 
his  pen  in  defence  of  his  friend,  in  whose  most  burlesque  expres- 
sion there  truly  lurked  a  learned  and  useful  moral :  **  Let  Ae 
envious,  exclaim  against  thee,"  he  said,  *'  because  thy  scenes  are 
agreeable  to  all  the  vulgar ;  if  thou  wert  less  acquainted  with  the 
ait  of  pleasing,  thou  wouldst  be  enabled  to  please  even  thy  cen- 
sors/' Moliire  himself  wrote  a  defence  of"  L'Ecole  des  Femmes, -' 
''in  which,''  says  M.  Taschereau,  ^'  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  the  most  dangerous  fault  of  an  author  vrriting  upon  his 
own  compositions,  and  to  exhibit  wit,  where  some  people  would 
only  have  shown  vanity  and  self-conceit." 

The  wrath  of  these  paltry  and  prejudiced  critics  proceeded 
beyond  all  the  bounds  of  literary  censure.  The  Due  de  la  Feuii- 
lade,  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  a  ridiculous  man  of  quahtf 
introduced  by  Moliire  in  his  Criti^  de  fEcole  des  /Jsinmes,  was 
guilty  of  an  action  equally  unbecoming  and  brutal,  considering  that 
the  aristocratic  laws  of  the  French  society  of  the  day  left  him  at 
liberty  to  put  a  personal  affront  on  the  manajger  of  a  ^eatre,  wkst- 
ever  his  genius  or  respectability,  without  being  exposed  to  render 
him  a  personal  account.  He  met  Moli^re  in  one  of  the  gaUeriss 
of  the  Tuilleries,  and  assuming  the  appearanoe  of  one  who 
wished  to  embrace  and  salute  him — then  np  umcoamon  conpii^ 
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•fifcl— *lie  mned  twMf  npon  ^  poet's  head  with  both  his  hdnds^ 
4HmI  rubbiag  his  fiaee  tioiendy  against  the  buttons  of  hb  own 
dress,  repeated  again  and  again  the  words,  tarte  it  la  crime — 
tatie  i  ha  crime  ■  being  one  of  the  phrases  in  **  L'Ecole  des 
Femmes"  on  whieh  the  critics  had  fastened  as  nnpotite  and  bar- 
barous. Grreatlj  to  the  honour  of  Louis  XIV .^  he  censured  widi 
severity  the  courtier  who,  und^  the  pretence  of  2eal  for  the  ele- 
gance and  puritj  of  die  Fretich  language,  had  ttken  die  unmanljr 
opportumty  to  insult  a  man  of  genius  within  the  precincts  of  his 
master's  palace. 

L* Irtfn'omptu  de  Versailles  was  another  fugitive  piece,  in 
which  Moli^re,  un<ter  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign,  repelled  the  invi- 
dious criticism  with  which  he  had  been  assailed.  Boursaolt,  a 
man  of  talent  and  genius,  had  joined  the  cry  against  Moliire,  un- 
der the  bdief  that  he  had  himself  been  aimed  at  in  the  character 
of  Lysidaa,  the  poet,  in  the  interlude..  Bat  Boursault  prudently 
retired  from  the  combat. 

La  Princeise  ^Etide,  executed  upon  a  signal  of  the  royal 
sceotre,  was  composed  in  haste  to  garnish  a  splendid  fdte  of  Louis, 
at  Versailles,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1 664,  under  the  title  of"  The 
Pleasures  of  the  Enchanted  Island.''  As  the  scene  belongs  to 
the  gorceous  and  romantic  drama,  it  afforded  little  scope  to 
MoUire^  comic  powers,  though  he  has  thrown  in  what  the  old 
Englbh  stage  would  have  called  the  humours  of  Moron,  a  court 

Cr.  There  may  have  been,  however,  allusions  which  are  now 
but  which  had  poignancy  at  the  time,  since  the  entertain- 
ment was  received  with  great  applause.  This  production  is^  like 
the  interlude  of  **  Les  FS^beux,"  rather  a  series  of  detached  scenes, 
connected  by  one  single  interest,  which  they  neither  advance  nor 
retard,  than  a  comedy  bearing  a  regular  plot. 

His  next  production,  of  the  same  year,  was  a  one  act  comedy, 
eatitled  Le  Mariage  Ford.  SganareUe,  a  humourist  of  fifty- 
three  or  four,  having  a  mind  to  marry  a  fashionable  young  wo- 
man, but  feeling  some  instinctive  doubts  and  scruples,  consults 
sevtral  of  his  friends  upon*  this  momentous  question ;  and  the 
inimitable  wit  of  MoHdre  sustains  so  bald  and  simple  a  plot  without 
permitting  the  reader  to  feel  a  sensation  that  the  piece  is  viire- 
drawn  or  devoid  of  interest.  The  ridicule  falls  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  sophists  of  the  Sorbonne,  whose  attachment  to  die  cate^ 
gories  of  Aristotle  rendered  them  so  obstinately  opposed  to  every 
species  of  philosophical  inauiry  which  transcended  the  limited 
sphere  of  the  Sta^jrrite.  Tne  Aristotelian  philosophers  of  the 
Sorbonne  are  treated  with  as  little  mercy  as  those  of  the  ancient 
Bchools  by  the  satirist  Lucian,  to  whose  works  Moli^re  seems  to 
have  been  no  straiq|er.  Receiving  no  satisfactory  counsel,  and  not 
much  pleased  widi  the  proceedings  of  his  bride  electy  Sganarelle 
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ml  last  deternilhes  to  give  up  his  emffigemni,  b«t  it  didgsHed  kto 

compliance  by  tbe  brother  of  his  intuidefi;  aad  to  eikb  an  enlep» 

.  tainoient  which  in  the  ha«ds  of  any  olher  would  have  been  meagie 

eiioughi  but  as  treated  faj  Moliire  is  liiH  of  humoor  and  gaiity. 

The  concluding  incifleBt  was  taken  from  an  adventure  of  tbe 
celebrated  Comte  de  Grammont,  renowned  for  his  wit  and  gal- 
lantry, which  made  much  noise  at  the  tntie.  While  raiding  at 
the  court  of  Charles  II.  Grammont  had  paid  his  assiduous  ad* 
dresses  to  the  beautiful  Miss  Hamikan,  sister  of  his  future  bis* 
torian.  Count  Anthony  Hamilton.  But  as  fickle. as  brilliant,  ths 
Comte  de  Grammont  being  permitted  by  Louis  XIV.  ^o  return 
to  Paris,  set  off  for  Dover  without  taking  leaive  of  his  mistress. 
Two  brethi^n  of  the  deserted  Ariadne  purtued  and  overtook  ths 
fugitive  Theseus.  ^  Have  you  not  forgotten  something  in  Leo* 
don,  Comte?"  was  the  quertion  of  the  Hamiltolis.  "  ha  hiA,  I 
have/'  replied  die  Comte,. (more  prudent  than  SgauareUe^  and 
not  waiting  till  things  came  to  extremities) — "  to  marry  your  wi* 
ter/'  And  h^  returned  and  redeemed  his  pledge  aocordinglj, 
with  a  better  grace  at  Jeast  than*  most  other  persons  would  have 
manifested  in  similar  circumstances. 

.  In  the  evening  of  the  sam^'day  which  saw  ^^  Le  Mariag&  Forci,'' 
came  out  as  a  part  of  the  Toyal  f6te,  the  three  first  ads,  or  rough 
sketch  of  the  celebrated  satire,  entitled  Tanta^,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  Moli^re's  compositions.  It  was  applauded,  but  from 
the  clamour  excited  against  tbe  poet  and  the  performance,  as  an 
attack  on  Religion,  instead  of  its  impious  and  insidious  adveraaiy 
Hypocrisy,  the  representation  was  for  the  time  interdicted;  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  perhaps,,  since,  in  consequence,  die 
drama  underwent  a  sedulous  rerision,  given  by  Moli^  to  few 
of  his  performances.. 

Le  Fe^tm  de  Pierre — tbe  Feast  of  the  Statue — well  known 
to  the  modem  stage  under  the  name  of  Don  Juan,  was  the 
next  vehicle  of  Moliire's  satire.  The  story,  borrowed  from  the 
Spanish,  is  well  known*  In  giving  ^  sentiments  of  the  libertins 
Spaniard^  the  author  of  TartufGei  could  not  suppress  his  resell* 
ment  against  the  party,  by  whose  interest  with  the  King  that  piece 
had  been  excluded  from  the  stage,  or  at  least  its  representatioo 
suspended.  "  The  profession  c^  a  hypocrite,''  says  Don  Joao, 
''  has  marvellous  iKlvantages.  The  imposture  is  alwaya  reqiected» 
and  although  it  may  be  detected,  must  never  be  condemned; 
Other  human  vices  are  exposed  to  censure,  and  may  be  attacked 
boldly.  Hypocrisy  alone  enjoys  a  privilege  which  sto(M  &s 
inouth  of  tlie  satirist,  and  enioys  the  repose  of  sovereign  impo* 
nity."  This  expjession,  wiu  some  other  passages  in  the  piece, 
(the  general  tenor  of  whidi  is  certainly  not  very  edifyii^)  eaM 
down  violent  clamours  upon  the  impnsdent  audhor^  aomecntNS 
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ymitmo£wt  as  Uxini^ke  the  spiritual  censure,  and  ihedocpn^,  die 
civil  magistrate  on  Moli^re>  as  the  Atheist  of  his  own  "  Festin  de 
Pierre/'  He  was,  however,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  sup- 
ported by  the  decided  favour  of  the  king,  who.  then  allowed  Mo* 
fibre's,  company  to  take  the  title  of  Comediens  du  Rot,  and  bestowed 
on  them  a  pension  of  seven  thousand,  livres,  thereby  showing 
bow  little  he  was  influenced  by  the  clamours  of  the  poet's  enemies, 
though  attacking  his  mind  on  a  weak  point. 

In  the  month  of  September,  lp65,  tne  king  having  commanded 
such  an  entertainment  to  be  prepared,  the  sketch  or  impromptu 
called.  L'iifTiotir  Medecin,  was,  in  the  course  of  five  days  com- 
posed, got  up,  as  the  players  call  it,  and  represented.  In  this 
sketch,  slight  as  it  was,  Moli^re  contrived  to  declare  war  against 
a  new  and  influential  body  of  enemies.  This  was  the  medical 
faculty,  which  he  had  slightly  attacked  in  the  ''  Festin  de 
Pierre."  Every  science  has  its  weak  points,  and  is  rather  be« 
iiefited  than  injured  by  the  satire  which,  putting  pedantry  and 
quackery  out  of  fashion,  opens  the  way  to  an  enlightened  pur- 
suit  of  knowledge.  The  medical  faculty  at  Paris,  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century^  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Almost 
every  physician  was  attached  to  some  particular  form  of  treatment, 
which  he  exercised  on  his  patients  without  distinction,  and  which 
probably  killed  in  as  many  instances  as  it  effected  a  cure.  Their 
exterior,  designed,  doubtless,  to  inspire  respect  by  its  peculiar 
garb  and  formal  manner^  was  in  itself  matter  of  ridicule.  They 
ambled  on  mules  through  the  city  of  Paris,  attired  in  an  antique  and 
grotesque  dress,  the  jest  of  its  laughter-loving  people,  and  the  dread 
of  those  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  their  patients.  The 
consultations  of  these  sages  were  conducted  in  a  barbarous  Latinity, 
or  if  they  condescended  to  use  the  popular  language,  they  disfigured 
it  with  an  unnecessary  profusion  of  technical  terms,  or  rendered 
it  unintelligible  by  a  prodigal  tissue  of  scholastic  formalities  of 
expression.    M .  Taschereau  quotes  the  verses  of  a  contemporary ; 

"  Aifecter  un  air  pedantetque, 
vCracher  du  Grec  et  du  Latin, 

Ifongue  perruque,  habit  grotesque, 

De  la  foumire  et  de  satin  : 

Tout  cela  reuni  fait  presqoe 

Ce  qu'on  appdle  un  medecin." 

The  rules  taught  to' the  faculty  were  calculated  to  cherish  every 
ancient  error  and  exclude  every  modern  improvement,  forthey  were 
sworn  never  to  seek  out  discoveries  in  the  science  which  they 
practised,  or  to  depart  from  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates.  Daring 
^npirics  were  fo^ind  amongst  them,  who  adventured  upon  the 
administration  of  chemical  receipts,  of  which  they  could  not  even 
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ooajecture  the  cffeet,aiid  there  ^rere  individitals  bdieved  capabie^ 
if  gianed  by  a  sufficient  bribe,  of  accelerating  the  death  of  the 
patients  whom  they  came  to  cure.  The  medical  science  was,  in 
short,  enveloped  in  ignorance,  and  to  encourage  those  who  foU 
lowed  the  profession  in  the  attainment  of  real  knowledge,  it  waa 
Qecesaary  to  expose  the  pedantry  and  insufficiency  of  these  foitua^ 
^nd  empty  pretenders  to  a  science  of  which  tbey  knew  nothing. 
To  rescue  the  noble  power  of  healing,  which  has  in  our  days  be^ 
followed  by  sk>  many  anen  of  minds  as  vigorona  and  powerful  as 
dieir  hearts  were  benevolent,  from  the  hands  of  ignorance  and 
empiricism,  was  a  task  worthy  the  satire  of  Moli^re,  who  with  Le 
Sage  for  his  collei^ue,  went  far  in  accomplishing  it. 

The  venerable  duluess  and  pedantic  ignorance  of  the  facuky 
was  incensed  at  the  ridicule  cast  upon  it  in  U Amour  Medecin, 
especially,  as  four  of  its  most  distinguished  members  were  intro* 
duced  under  Greek  names,  invented  by  Boileau  for  his  friend's 
use.  The  consultation  held  by  these  sages,  which  respects  every 
thing  save  the  case  of  the  patient — the  ceremonious  difficulty 
with  which  they  are  at  first  brought  to  deliver  their  opiKion»-*-the 
invacity  and  fury  with  which  each  finally  defends  his  own,  meuaciDg 
the  instant  death  of  the  patient,  if  any  other  treatment  be  ob- 
served, seemed  all  to  the  public  highly  comical,  and  led  many 
reflecting  men  to  think  Liaette  was  not  far  wrong,  in  contending 
&at  a  patient  should  not  be  said  to  die  of  a  fever  or  a  conaump- 
tion,  but  of  four  doctors  and  two  apothecaries.  The  farce  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  Moli^re*s  enemies,  but  as  the  poet  sufiered 
none  of  the  faculty  to  preset  ibe  for  him,  their  resentment  was  of 
the  less  consequence. 

The  Misanthrope,  accounted  by  the  French  critics  the  most  cor- 
rect of  Moli^re's  compositions,  ^^^as  the  next  vehicle  of  his  satire 
against  the  follies  of  the  age.  Except  for  the  usual  fault  of  his 
gratuitously  adopted  coarseness,  it  is  admirably  imitated  in  the 
"  Plain  Dealer,"  of  Wycherley.  Akeste  is  an  upright  and  manly 
character,  but  rude,  and  impatient  even  of  the  orcunary  civilities  of 
life  and  the  hannles3  hypocrisies  of  complaisance,  by  which  the 
ugliness  of  human  nature  is  in  some  degree  disguised.  He  quar- 
rels with  his  friend  Philinte  for  receiving  the  bow  of  a  man  he 
despises ;  and  with  his  mistress  for  enjoying  a  little  harmless  ridi- 
cule of  her  friend,  when  her  back  is  turned.  He  tells  a  conceited 
poet,  that  he  prefers  die  sense  and  simplicity  of  an  old  ballad  to  the 
false  wit  of  a  modem  sonnet, — he  proves  his  judgment  to  be  just, — 
and  receives  a  challenge  from  the  poet  in  reward  of  his  criticism. 
Such  a  character,  placed  in  opposition  to  the  false  and  fantastic 
affectations  of  the  day,  afforded  a  wide  scope  for  the  satire  of 
Moli^re.     The  situation  somewhat  resembles  that  of  £raste,  in 
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^  Les  Fftcfaenx/^    But  the  latter  peiMimge  is  wAy  vhX^mspM  hj 
fools  and  impostors  during  a  walk  in  the  Ttdlleries,  ^here  he  e^i^^ 

rts  to  meet  bis  mistress :  the  distress  of  Alceste  lies  deeper,— 
is  thwarted  by  pretenders  and  coxcombs  in  the  paths  of  life 
itself,  and  his  peculiar  temper  renders  him  impatient  of  being 
IMreased  and  sbouMered  by  them ;  so  that  like  an  irritable  man  in  ^ 
crowd*  he  resents  those  uaconvenieodies  to  which  men  of  eqi^ar 
nimity  submit,  not  as  a  matter  of  choice*  indeed*  but  as  a  point  of 
necessity.  The  greater  correctness  of  this  piece  may  be  owing  to 
the  lapse  of  nine  months,  (an  unusual  term  of  repose  for  the  muse 
of  MoKire,)  betwixt  the  appearance  of  "  L'Artiour  M6decin"  and 
that  of  the  "  Misanthrope."  Vet  this  chef-d'oeuvre  was  at  first  coldly 
received  by  the  Parisian  audience,  and  to  render  it  more  attractive^ 
Moliere  was  compelled  to  attach  to  its  representation  the  lively 
force  of  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui.  In  a  short  time  the  merit  of  thid 
'*  Misanthrope"became  acknowledged  by  the  public,  and  even  many 
of  those  critics  who  had  hitherto  been  hostile,  united  in  its  praise. 
Yet  scandal  was  not  silent;  for  Moliere  was  loHdly  censured,  as 
having,  in  the  person  of  Alceste,  ridiculed  the  Duke  de  Montau- 
sier,  a  man  of  honour  and  virtue,  but  of  blunt  uiicourteous  man** 
ners.  The  duke,  informed  that  he  had  been  brought  on  the  stage 
by  Moliere,  threatened  vengeance;  but  being  persuaded  to  siee  the 
play,  be  sought  oat  the  author  itistanftly,embraced  htm  repeatediyi 
and  assured  him,  that  if  he  had  really  thought  of  him  when  com- 
posing the  "  Misanthrope/'  he  regarded  it  as  an  honour  which  his 
could  never  forget. 

The  lively  farce  of  **  Le  Medecin  malgr6  lui/^  was  translated  by 
Fielding,  under  the  title  of  the  ''  Mock  Doctor."  The  story  is 
taken  from  an  old  fabliau,  which  in  its  turn  has  probably  been 
derived  from  an  eastern  tale.  In  the  original  tale,  the  Modi 
Doctor  having  been  cudgelled  into  a  leech  of  deep  skill,  is  cowh 
manded  by  the  king  of  the  country,  on  pain  of  perishing  under 
the  bastinado,  to  cure  at  once  all  the  sick  of  the  capital,  whont 
the  well-meaning  sovereign  has  assembled  for  the  purpose,  in  an 
immense  hospital.  The  **  m^ecin  ma]gr6  lui"  extricates  himself 
with  dexterity.  He  assembles  his  patients  in  a  great  hall,  in  ofie 
end  of  which  is  lighted  a  mighty  tire. 

**  My  fHends,"  says  the  physician,  *'  I  can,  it  is  true,  cure  all  your 
eooiplaiDts,  but  the  principal  ingredicqt  in  ray  panacea^  is  the  as^es  of 
a  man  who  has  been  burned  alive  !  As  this  is  indispensable  to  the  com- 
position  of  the  medicine,  I  have  no  doubt  (hat.  the  patient  amongst  yod 
who  feels  himself  most  deplorably  indisposed,  will  willingly  agree  to  be 
sacrificed  as  the  victim,  by  means  of  whes^  death  the  rest  are  to  be 
cured.  You,  nr,"  addressing  a  gouty  patient,  ^'  have«ueh  the  mtevt* 
ance  of  being  the  greatest  invaHd  present;'  **  Who,  I^  sir  V  RffiUtd  Gooi, 
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'^appearanpea  are  decdtfiil^  I  was  never  better  id  my  life  than  at  this  nio- 
menU"  "  If  well  in  betdth  wbat  business  have  yon  among  the  sick  ?  Get 
OQt  with  you !  You,"  to  a  paralytic  patient, "  have,  I  presume,  no  objec- 
tion to  become  the  scape-goat/*  "Every  objection  p-p-possible,"  stuttered 
Palsy,  and  was  turned  out  to  hobble  after  Gout.  The  doctor  gets  rid  of 
all  his  patients  in  the  same  manner,  without  any  loss  of  reputation ,  for  as 
they  leave  the  hospital  they  are  interrogated  severayy  by  the  king,  tQ 
whom,  under  apprehension  of  being  sent  back  to  be  calcined,  they  all 
iep(Mrt  themselves  perfectly  cured^" 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  if  Moli^re  had  been  acquainted 
with  this  singular  conclusion  of  the  story,  he  would  have,  under 
some  form  or  other,  introduced  it  into  his  whimsical  and  enter- 
taining little  drama.  The  author  himself  treated  the  piece  as  a 
trifle,  tor  which  he  is  affectionately  reproved  by  the  author  of  the 
following  verses: — 

^'  Mdi^re,  dit-on,  ne  Tappelle 

Qu*une  petite  bagatelle : 
Mais  cette  bagatelle  est  d*un  esprit  si  fin. 

Que,  s'ii  faut  que  je  vous  le  die, 
Uestime  qu*on  en  fait  est  une  maladie. 
Qui  fait  que,  dans  Paris,  tout  court  au  Midedn" 

But  not  even  the  praises  paid  to  the  **  Misanthrope,^  though  a 
piece  of  a  mood  much  higher  than  Le  Mededn  malgri  lui,  satis- 
fied Moli^re.  "  Vous  verrez  bien  autre  chase,**  said  he  to  Boileau, 
when  the  latter  congratulated  him  on  the  success  of  the  chef-d'oeuvre 
which  we  have  just  named.  He  anticipated  the  success  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  performances,  the  celebrated ''  Tartuffe," 
in  which  he  has  unmasked  and  branded  vice,  as  in  his  lighter 
Meces  he  has  chastised  folly.  This  piece  had  been  acted  before 
luouis,  before  his  queen,  and  his  mother,  and  at  the  palace  of 
die  great  Prince  of  Cond6 ;  but  the  scruples  infused  into  the 
king  long  induced  him  to  hesitate  ere  he  removed  the  interdict 
which  prohibited  its  representation.  Neither  were  these  scruples 
jet  removed.  Permission  was,  indeed,  given  to  represent  the 
piece,  but  under  the  title  of  the  ^*  Impostor,"  and  calling  the  prin- 
cipal person,  Panulphe,  for  it  seems  me  name  of  Tartuffe  was  pe- 
culiariy  offensive.  The  king,  having  left  Paris  for  the  army,  the 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  prohibited  any  further  repre- 
sentation of  the  obnoxious  piece,  thus  disguised,  although  licensed 
by  his  majesty.  Louis  did  not  resent  this  interference,  and  two 
compositions  of  Moliire  were  interposed  betwixt  the  date  of  the 
suspension  which  we  have  noticed,  and  the  final  permission  to 
tning  •*  Tartuffe"  on  the  stage.  These  were — Melicerte,  a  spe- 
cies of  heroic  pastoral,  ip  which  Molij^re  certainly  did  not  excel, — 
and  Le  Sicilien,  ou  L' Amour  Peintre,  a  few  lively  scenes  linked 
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together,  so  as  to  form  a  pleasing  introduction  to  several  of  diose 
dances  in  costume,  or  ballets,  as  they  were  called,  in  whkh  Loaia 
himself  often  assumed  a  character. 

At  length,  in  August,  1667,  Le  Tartuffe,  so  long  suppressed, 
a|>peared  on  the  stage,  and  in  the  depth  and  power  of  its  compo- 
sition left  all  authors  of  comedy  far  behind.  The  art  with  whicb 
the  *'  Impostor"  is  made  to  develope  his  real  character,  without  an  j 
of  the  usual  soliloquies  or  addresses  to  a  confidant,  for  the  benefit) 
of  the  audience,  has  been  always  admired  as  inimitable.  The  heart 
of  a  man  who  bad  least  desired,  and  could  worst  bear  close  inyesti- 
gation,  is  discovered  and  ascertained  in  all  its  bearings,  gradually, 
yet  certainly,  as  navigators  trace  the  lines  and  bearings  of  an 
unknown  coast.  The  persons  amongst  whom  this  illustriolis 
hypocrite  performs  the  principal  character  are  traced  with  equaf 
distinctness.  The  silly  old  mother,  obstinate  from  ^ge  as  well  as 
bigotry;  the  modest  and  sensible  C16ante;  his  brother-in-law, 
Orgon,  prepared  to  be  a  dupe  by  prepossession  and  self-opinion ; 
Damis,  unpetuous  and  unreflecting ;  Mariane,  gentle  and  patient, 
with  the  hasty  and  petulant  sallies  of  Dorine,  who  ridicules  the 
family  she  serves  with  afi;ection;  are  all  faithfully  clrawn,  and  con- 
tribute their  own  share  on  the  effect  of  the  piece,  while  they  assist 
in  bringing  on  the  catastrophe.  In  this  catastrophe,  however, 
there  is  something  rather  inartificial.  It  is  brought  about  too 
milch  by  a  tour  dt  force^  too  entirely  by  the  '  de  par  le  roi,^  to 
deserve  the  praise  bestowed  on  the  rest  of  the  piece.  It  resem- 
bles, in  short,  too  nearly  the  receipt  for  making  the  **  Beggars' 
Opera^  end  happily,  by  sending  some  one  to  call  out  a  reprieve. 
But  as  it  manifested  at  the  same  time,  the  power  of  the  prince, 
and  afforded  opportunity  for  paneeyric  on  his  acuteness  in  detect- 
ing and  punishing  fraud,  Moliere,  it  is  certain,  might  have  bis  own 
good  reasons  for  unwinding  and  disentangling  the  plot  by  means 
of  an  exempt  or  king's  messenger. 

Besides  the  honourable  tribute  paid  to  the  sovereij^n  in  the  dose 
of  the  '*  Tartuffe/'  a  diverting  part  of  the  colloquy  in  the  first  act 
was  borrowed  from  an  expression  of  Louis  himself.  It  cbaoced 
that  upon  the  eve  of  a  fost^  the  king  being  hungry,  sat  down  to  a 
repast,  and  invited  Perefixe,  Bishop  of  Rhodes,  to  bear  hion 
company.  The  prelate  declined  with '  affectation,  and  with  an 
obstinacy  of  which  the  king  desired  to  know  the  motive.  AAer 
the  bishop  had  left  the  apartment,  some  one  ^ave  Louis  a  partir 
cular  account  of  his  reverence's  dinner;  which  constated- of  so 
many  dishes,  and  was  so  well  done  justice  to,  that  his  mi^ty 
could  have  no  apprehension  of  his  suffering  from  famine.  <Al 
the  name  of  each  new  dish,  the  king  exclaimed,  in  a  varied  inflec- 
tion of  voice,''  Ohf  lepauvre  hommer  the  very  expresaiae  whick 
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OfgM  aaea  to  expreis  hit  wpnpaA^  with  Tartuffe«  This  mto^ 
iott  ftaiocislad  the  priace^  m  a  oortaio  degree,  with  the  sttcoest 
of  the  play,  and  may  have  inclined  him  at  last  to  the  ^avourabfe 
eMiflMite  which  he  formed  of ''  Tkrtuffe." 
"  Bot  oar  ceadero  maj  request,  after  aU»  to  know  oar  aeotuaea^ 
an  Che  obfection  of  proifuutj,  which,  though  uoqueatioDably  it  was 
advaoeed  agaiost  Moli^  by  men  actuated  by  personal  aiad  in?*- 
dious  motives,  was  also  supported  by  the  authority  of  Boasuet  and 
Bottidaloue. 

'  "  As  irde  and  false  doctrine,"  says  the  latter  preadieT)  **  bafe  Iknovir 
aiot  bow  many  actions  in  common  betwixt  them,  and  the  exterior  of  the 
ooe  can  hardly  be  discriminated  from  the  other,  it  is  aot  only  an  esiy 
bat  almost  a  necessary  consequence,  that  tbe  raillery  which  attocks  one 
should  afifct  the  other,  and  that  tbe  features  imputed  to  tbe.  ooe  sbooU 
disfigure  tbe  other.  Such  has  been  tbe  actual  consequence  wbenprofaoe 
wits  have  undertaken  to  censure  hypocrisy,  and  thereby  caused  unjust 
suspicions  to  be  entertaiued  of  real  pietv,  by  malignant  interpretations 
put  upon  that  which  is  false.  This  is  what  tbey  have  attempted  io  ex- 
posing to  tbe  laughter  of  a  public  theatre,  an  imaginary  hypocrite,  and 
turning,  in  bis  person,  tbe  most  holy  things  into  ridicule,  rcprescutipg 
bim  as  blaming  tbe  scandals  of  tbe  world  in  an  extravagant  manner,  and 
is -affecting  a  serupnlons  conscience  on  iadiiereai  matters,  while  be 
scrupled  not,  secretly,  to  meditate  tbe  most  atiodons  crimes,  assnnuaga 
■aeHut  penitentiary  visage,  which  only  served  to  cover  tbe  most  seososl 
iadulganoes,  and  affixing  to  bim,  as  their  caprice  suggests,  an  exterior 
of  austere  piety,  ss  a  coyer  for  the  basest  and  most  mercenary  purposes,*' 

Such  is  the  charge  brought  by  a  wise,  elcrauent,  and  pious  uum, 
in  his  sermon  on  the  seventh  Sunday  after  Easter.  But  wisdom, 
eloquence,  and  piety,  are  all  liable  to  error,  and  differing  essentitdly 
from  Bourdaloue  in  the  opinion  which  he  has  expressed,  we  have 
deemed  it  only  justice  to  state  the  case  in  his  own  forcible  words 
before  we  venture  to  express  our  humble  sentimeats. 

We  may  remark,  in  the  drst  place,  that  were  the  preacher's 
armaments  to  be  carried  to  extremity,  it  would  follow  as  a  result, 
riiat  BO  vice  could  be  blamed,  lest  a  ceasure  should  arise  on  its 
eomspoading  virtue.  In  that  mode  of  reasoning,  a  satire  upon 
arvariee  would  be  objectionable  as  a  censure  of  economy,  and  die 
Uame  appKeaUe  to  profusion  would  be  proscribed  as  discredit- 
ing  generosity.  For  every  virtae,  brilliant  in  itself,.is  followed 
by  a  vice,  attached  to  it  as  shadow  is  to  substance,  bearing  in  its 
Bsilder  aspect  the  appearance  of  the  virtue  carried  to  excess,  and 
seeming  as  iaseparable  from  it  as  Bourdaloue  declares  hypocrisy 
to  be  from  true  religion.  But  are  we,  therefore,  to  refrain  from 
censuring  the  vicious  excess,  because  we  render  due  houour  to  tbe 
virtue  practised  in  its  just  mean  ?  We  do  not,  however,  insist  on 
Ihiii  geaemi  argument,  because  we  willingly  concede  that  it  bless 
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\mvtM  »id  even  more  dangeroiifl  lo  liett  ligbtljr  the  language  aarf 
obeenrancea  of  rebgion»  than  those  which  only  regard  moral  con- 
dact  ami  social  life. 

We  agree,  therefore,  with  Father  Bourdalone,  that  the  rash  ap^ 
plieatiou  of  satire  or  ridicule,  ni  the  single  test  of  tratfa^  from  which 
there  liae  no  appeal^  may  lead  to  the  worst  cMsequences  where 
Kiigion  is  in  question.  To  hold  up  to  ridicule  ^  scruples  of 
a  oonacsence  really  tender  and  fearful  of  tiflbnce^  even  if  these 
scmptes  are  stretched,  in  our  estimation,  to  the  verge  of  ttbsurd- 
ky,  iM,  we  think,  likely  to  be  attended  with  all  the  scandal  to 
Inte  religion  which  the  learned  preacher  apprehends.  But,  grant 
the  existence  of  such  criminals  as  Tartuffe,  (and,  alas!  who  daie 
deny  that  there  have  existed>  aud  peiiiaps  are  yet  to  be  found 
such  snakes  in  the  bosom  of  Christian  society,)  yv^  search  in  vain 
in  Scripture,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  best  frietids  of  religion 
in  all  ages,  for  any  warrant  to  spare  tliem.  If  we  look  to  the 
Holy  Scripture,  our  best  and  safest  guide,  no  crime  is  de* 
Bounced  more  frequently,  or  described  as  more  odious  to  the 
Author  of  our  Religion,  than  that  of  the  hypocrhes  who  made  a 
gwi  of  godliness,  and  possessed  tliemselves  by  means  of  long 
prayers  of  the  goods  of  orphans.  We  find  them  repeatedly  men* 
tioii«d,  and  with  a  deepness  of  denunciation  on  their  practices 
which  seems  to  authorize  tlieir  being  held  up  to  detestation  by 
every  means  which  can  be  taken  to  expose  moral  criminals.  If 
the  state  of  society  be  such,  that  characters  of  a  cast  so  dangerous, 

"  Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  tbroue. 
Are  touched  and  shamed  by  ridicule  alone/' 

where  shall  we  find  the  means  o(  assailing  them  unless  by  the 
influence  of  satire? 

If  ridicule  as  well  as  reason  had  not  been  employed,  and  that 
with  an  unsparing  hand,  the  whole  Christian  world  would  at  this 
day  have  groaned  under  the  oppressions  and  usurpations  ^f  the 
Church  ot  Rome;  or  if  Louis  XIV.  had  fully  apprehended  the 
aatire  of  Moliire,  he  might  have  saved  that  great  blot  on  his  name, 
the  persecution  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  the  breach  of  pub- 
lic faith,  in  revoking  the  £dict  of  Nantes.  Ridicule  is,  we  allow, 
«  hazardous  weapon,  to  be  used  with  caution ;  yet  when  employed 
with  a  good  faith  and  honest  purpose,  it  is  the  most  fonnidable 
aad  effectual  wbich  can  be  directed  against  a  ciime  equally  odious 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  dangerous  to  human  society.  It  is,  we 
think,  in  the  allegorical  romance  of  Spenser,  that  a  cfaarapion  is 
introduced  bending  with  awe  atid  reluctance  his  lance  against  an 
opponent  covered  by  die  red  cross  shield.  Bui  v?hen  that  sign  is 
found  to  disguise  an  impostor  and  a  felon,  the  true  knif^t  doas 
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not  permit  him  for  tin  instant  to  eD|oy  its  protection.  Theie  is 
mucnr  less  danger  of  religion  being  discredited  hj  the  discorefy 
and  exposure  of  devoted  and  self-seeking  hypocrisy^  than  in 
permitting  that  vice  to  lurk  like  a  concealed  and  consumimr  canker 
in  the  bosom  of  society,  undetected  and  uncauterized*  To  assert 
that  the  practice  of  exterior  observances  is  to  preserve  the  hypo* 
crite  from  exposure,  because  it  may  occasion  a  scrupulous  incrai- 
sition  into  the  conduct  of  the  really  conscientious,  is  sayings  toat 
we  ought  to  receive  a  false  coinage  because  it  is  an  imitation  of 
that  which  is  true,  or  that  the  profession  of  religion  ought  to  serve* 
like  the  churches  in  Popish  countries,  as  an  asylum  for  all  that 
is  vicious  and  criminal  in  society. 

If,  indeed,  hypocrisy  is  to  be  sacred  from  ridicule,  it  is  not  eaqr 
to  see  to  what  tribunal  that  odious  vice  is  to  be  delivered  for  trial 
and  censure.  The  scandal  which  P^re  Bourdaloue  apprehends 
to  real  religion  must  be  incurred  by  every  species  of  mquisition 
that  shall  be  made  into  the  reality  of  religious  pretexts;  and  yet 
without  some  ^ich  inquisition  the  tares  cannot  be  severed  from  the 
wheat — the  forced  and  worthless  imitation  distinguished  f^om  the 
precious  and  inimitable  reality.  The  same  evil  would  arise  from 
punishing  the  crimes  of  Tartuffe  in  a  court  of  justice  as  from  ex* 
posing  them  upon  the  stage.  But,  surely,  although  such  exposoie 
may  lead  men  to  try  more  severely  the  pretensions  of  such  as  make 
peculiar  professions  of  devotion,  the  separation  of  the  pure  gold 
from  the  dross  must  in  the  end  lead,  to  the  first  being  held  in 
higher  estimation,  and  to  the  worthlessness  of  the  second  being 
exposed  to  deserved  contempt. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  case  of  an  incorrigible  hypo- 
crite, as  of  one  who  is  punished  not  with  a  view  to  his  correction^ 
but  to  his  detection  and  the  prevention  of  die  mischief  he  may  work 
in  society.  But  this  is  only  half  of  the  real  question.  Spiritual 
pride,  a  sin,  and  a  great  one,  often  creeps  insensibly  into  bosoms 
which  are  most  formed  to  nourish  devotional  sentiments.  Tlie 
self-supposed  elect  of  the  Deity  is  too  apt  (so  easily  are  our 
best  inclinations  turned  to  corruption  and  perversion,)  to  look 
down  on  the  race  of  worldly  men,  and,  in  his  delusion,  to  return 
thanks^  with  the  Pharisee,  that  he  is  not  like  the  contrite  Pub- 
lican.  A  portrait  like  that  of  Tartuffe  may  arrest  such  a  man  in 
his  course,  by  showing  him  that  the  fairest  professions  and  the 
strictest  observances  may  be  consistent  with  the  foulest  purposes^ 
and  that  though  we  may  strictly  discharge  our  religious  duties, 
we  are  not  to  arro^te  to  ourselves  merits  towards  heaven,  or 
entertain  hopes  which  can  only  be  grounded  on  merits  far  di^ 
ferent  from  our  own.  Such  a  picture  may  also  call  to  reflection  the 
bold  and  ambitious  impostor,  who,  from  the  desire  of  acquiring 
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iidtmeuee  Ofer  his  feBow  meo,  is  tempted  to  use  fais  religkNu 
character  as  tiie  means  of  efifecting  his  purpose.  As  the  caraar/ 
of  such  a  character  often  begins  and  proceeds  to  a  certain  length 
in  the  sincere  feeline  of  devotion,  it  may  be  prevented  front 
ending  in  a  course  of  hypocrisy  equally  dangerous  to  the  indi- 
vidual himself  and  to  soaety,  by  the  public  exposure  of  the  con^ 
tents  of  one  of  those  sepulchres,  whitened  on  the  outside,  ^diicfa 
are  a  ehamel  bouse  within. 

Wedonot  desire  to  travel  out  of  die  record,  or  to  lay  down  any 
general  rule  in  what  cases  satire  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be  employed 
in  reprehension  of  hypocrisy.  Undoubtedly  th^re  may  be  instances 
to  which  Bonrdaloue's  arguments  are  applicable,  and  where  it  may 
be  better  that  a  criminal  person  should  be  punished,  or  expelled 
from  society,  widiout  public  exposure.  But  the  case  of  Tartuffe 
is  that  of  a  vilely  wicked  man,  rendering  the  profession  of  religion 
batefiti,  by  abusing  it  for  the  worst  purposes;  and  if  such  charac- 
ters occttired,  as  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  in  the  time  and  court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  we  can  see  no  reason  against  their  being  gib* 
beted  in  effigy.  The  poet  himself  is  at  pains  to  show  that  he  draws 
the  true  line  of  distinction  betwixt  the  hypocrite  and  the  truly  re- 
ligious man.  When  the  duped  Orgon,  astonished  at  the  discovery 
of  Tarta£fe's  villainy,  expresses  himself  doubtful  of  the  enstence 
of  real  wwdi,  C16ante  replies  to  him  with  his  usual  sense  and  mo- 
deration* 

^  H^  bien !  ne  voilk  pas  de  vos  emportemens  ! 
VoQs  ne  gardez  en  rien  les  doux  temp^ramens. 
Dans  la  droite  raison  jamais  n'entre  la  v6tre ; 
£t  toujours  d*un  exc^  voos  vous  jetez  dans  Tautre. 
Voos  voyez  v6tre  enem',  et  voos  avez  connu 
Que  par  un  z^le  feint  vous  etiez  pr^venu  : 
Mais  pour  vous  corriger  quelle  raison  demande 
Que  vous  alliez  passer  dans  une  erreur  plus  grande, 
Et  qu'avecque  le  coeur  d'un  perfide  vaurien 
Vous  confondiez  les  coeurs  de  tous  les  gens  du  bien  ? 
Quoi !  parce  qu'un  fripon  vous  dupe  avec  audace 
Sous  le  pompeux  6clat  d'un  aust^  grimace, 
Voos  voulez  que  partout  on  soit  fait  comme  lui,  ^  i| 

£t  qa'aucan  vrai  d^vot  ne  se  titmve  anjourd'hui  ?  | 

Laissez  aax  libeitins  oes  sottes  ccmsequences :  | 

D^m^ez  la  vertu  d*avec  ses  apparences,  ^ 

Ne  basardez  jamais  v6tre  estime  trap  t6t,  f 

£t  soyez  pour  cela  dans  le  milieu  qu'il  faut.  ' 

Gardez  vous,  s'il  se  peut,  d*honorer  Hm posture : 

Mais  au  vrai  z^le  aussi  n*allez  pas  faire  injure  ',  .' 

Et  s*il  vous  faut  tomber  dans  une  extremit^^  ^ 

P6cbez  plutot  encor  de  cet  autre  cdt6.** — Jet  V.  Scene  I ,  % 
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After  the  victorious  reception  of  ^^  Tartufie^**  aad  before  tke  ch- 
mour  and  controversy  to  wbich  it  gave  ^ccaaioa  were  Bearly  ended, 
Moliire  presented  the  stage  with  die  wikl  and  lively  cMiedy  i^ 
Amphitryoiu  We  must  own  that  a  pieoe  founded  on  sncli  a  sub* 
ject  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  wisely  calculated  toeffiice 
the  reproaches  cast  upon  the  author  of  **  Tartufie/'  as  a  corrupter 
of  national  morals,  ainl  that  a  satire  on  some  decided  vioe^  fsshibii- 
able  at  the  time,  would  have  much  better  supported  his  defence 
agaiust  the  devotees,  whether  true  or  fake,  than  a  drama,  which, 
though  drawing  its  origin  from  pagan  times,  mudt  always  remain 
censurable.  But  the  subject  had  been  admitted  on  every  stage  in 
Europe,  although,  according  to  Riccoboni,  it  should  not  be  re^ 
cetved  on  any  theatre,  where  morals  are  respected. 

The  truth  may,  perhaps,  be,  that  Moli^re,  weary  for  the  moment 
of  contention,  was  willing  to  compose  a  play,  entertaining  from 
its  subject,  and  afibrding  room  tor  jests,  wtuch  neither  men  of 
fashion,  doctors,  princesses,  nor  bigots,  could  regard  as  personal. 
He  might  remember  what  die  great  Cond4  said  to  Louis  XIV., 
when  the  king  asked  him  how  the  auditors,  so  sensitive  about 
Tartufie,  listened,  without  indignation,  to  thb  profanities  and  in- 
decencies of  a  coarse  force  called  Scaramoucke  Hermke.  **  Be*- 
cause,^  replied  Cond6,  '*  it  only  violates  decency  and  religion, 
without  attacking  priests  and  bigots."  Be  that  as  it  may.  Am* 
phitryon  was  handled  with  infinite  humour,  and  with  as  much 
decency  as  the  story  permitted,  and  censure  was  drowned  in 
laughter. 

Moli^re  was  not  so  fortunate  in  his  neit  piece,  though  equally 
well  received,  and  no  less  deserving  of  it.  Gtorge  Daitdin,  a 
wealthy  citizen,  who  has  had  the  imprudence  to  marry  a  sprig  of 
quality,  daughter  of  an  old  jackass  of  nobility  called  Monsieur  De 
Sotenville,  and  his  no  less  noble  spouse  Madame  de  la  Prudoterie, 
is  exposed  at  once  to  the  coquetry  of  a  light-headed  wife,  who 
despises  his  birth  and  understanding,  and  to  die  rigorous  sway 
of  her  parents;  who,  called  upon  to  interfere  with  their  authority, 
place  their  daughter  in  die  right,  and  the  unhappy  roturier,  their 
son-in-law,  in  the  wrong,  on  every  appeal  which  is  made  to  them. 
Angelica  is  represented  as  thoughtless,  not  criminal,  and  appear- 
ances, at  least,  are  thus  saved.  Nevertheless,  there  was  more  than 
one  Sotenviile  about  court,  and  Dandin  in  the  city,  who  felt  the 
ridicule  sting  home,  and  complained,  os  Rousseau  did  afterwards, 
that,  in  seeking  food  for  his  satiric  vein,  Moliire  was  not  unwil- 
ling to  pervert  the  order  of  society,  and  to  sow  dissension  in  the 
bosom  of  families.  The  public  again  laughed  at  die  sufferers, 
and  exculpated  the  poet,  or  became,  by  their  applause,  his  ac- 
complices in  the  pretended  crime. 
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Gt^ge  Dtrndiu  waa  airted  i8th.  July>  J668*  On  the  3d  Sep- 
tonber»  id  the  same  ye^r,  the  moral  comedy  of  L'Avare  was  prep 
seated  to  die  public  by  the  fertile  muse  of  our  author.  The  ge- 
neral conceptiou  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  many  of  the  individual 
scenes,  are  taken  from  Flautus,  but  adapted  to  French  society, 
with  a  degree  of  felicity  belonging  to  Moli^re  alone.  The  poor, 
(and  most  people  think  themselves  so  with  relation  to  their  ex- 
penses,) are  usually  somewhat  envious  of  the  rich,  and  very  willing 
to  enjoy  a  laugh  at  their  cost;  especially  if  the  latter  stand  con- 
victed of  avarice,  or  saving  money,  not  for  die  sake  of  what  it  can 
procure,  but  for  the  purpose  of  amassing  and  hoarding  it.  No 
vice  meets  with  less  sympathy  than  avarice,  for  the  good  reason  that 
all  think  that  they  could  en^ploy,  to  advanti^e,  what  the  miser 
seems  to  possess  only  after  the  manner  of  ^op's  dog  in  the 
manger,  withholdinj;  it  from  others,  yet  denying  to  himself  the 
enjoyments  which  it  might  command.  The  vice  also,  when  it 
gams  possession  of  an  individual,  shows  so  mean,  inconsequential, 
and  unreasonable,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  being  a  favourite 
subject  for  satirical  poetry.  The  highest  compliment  paid  to  the 
truth  of  Motive's  picture  was  by  an  actual  miser,  who  was  so  much 
delighted  with  the  representation,  that  he  did  not  grudge  th«  monev 
which  his  admission  had  cost,  because  the  piece,  as  he  argued, 
contained  such  excellent  lessons  of  economy,  It  is  remarkable 
that  M.  Taschereau,  while  he  mentions  this  play  as  an  immortal 
page  in  the  history  Qf  French  maunei-s,  seems  to  think  that  it 
records  a  character  which  has  now  ceased  to  exist  in  Paris.  Elwes 
has  been  long  in  his  grave ;  but  we  believe  that  Harpagons  could 
yet  be  found  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  '^  L'Avare*'  was  less 
favourably  received  than  usual ;  the  reason  assigned  is  its  bein^ 
written  in  prose ; — but  posterity  did  Moli^re  ample  justice : — it 
was  transferred  to  the  Briush  stage,  of  which  it  still  retains  pos- 
session, by  the  celebrated  Fielding. 

Monsieur  De  Pourceaugnac,  acted  in  autumn,  1669*  "  is,^'  says 
Voltaire,  "  a  farce;  but  in  all  Moliere*s  farces  are  found  scenes 
worthy  of  the  highest  class  of  comedy."  It  is  mixed,  undoubted- 
ly, with  much  buffoonery  of  a  coarse  and  low  kind ;  but  this  was 
necessary  to  attract  large  popular  audiences.  "  I  am  the  manager  of 
a  theatre  as  well  as  an  author,*'  said  MoU^re, ''  I  must  make  some 
money,  as  well  as  correct  and  instruct,  and  I  am  necessarily 
Boiuetimes  induced  to  consult  the  profit  and  interest  of  my  com- 
pan^y  at  the  expense  of  my  own  fame  as  an  author."  To  a  con- 
fession so  frank  and  manly  no  critic  can  venture  to  reply;  the 
only  wonder  is,  how  litde,  comparatively  speaking,  there  is  of 
meanness  or  sacrifice  to  public  taste,  how  much  of  real  wit  and 
comedy,  in  compositions  which  claim  no  higher  name  than  farces. 
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The  province  of  Limoges  bus  been  esteemed  the  Thebes  of 
France,  and  its  natives,  as  if  bom  in  a  grosser  air,  are  popularly  sup 
posed  peculiarly  dull,  and  liable  to  imposition.  A  Lamosin  getk- 
tleman  named  Monsieur  De  Pourceaugnac  (almost  all  the  names 
of  that  country  terminate  in  ac,)  comes  to  Paris  to  marry  Julie, 
the  heroine ;  the  authority  of  her  father  having  destined  her  hand 
to  him.  But  Julie  has  a  lover,  and  this  lover  has  the  art  to  play 
off  so  many  tricks  and  mystifications  upon  the  provincial  suitor, 
that  he  finally  relinquishes  his  suit  in  despair.  The  piece  being  a 
comedie-bailet,  the  comic  scenes  are  intermingled  with  pageants 
resembling  the  ancient  masque,  which  were  ingeniously  contrived 
so  as  to  blend  with  the  interest  of  the  piece.  What  is  delivered  as 
real  comic  dialogue  is  so  excellent,  that  Diderot  has  well  said,  the 
critic  would  be  much  mistaken  who  should  think  there  were  men 
more  capable  of  writing  ''  Monsieur  De  Pourceaugnac''  than  of 
composing  the  '*  Misanthrope."  This  piece  was  brought  on  the 
English  stage  under  the  title  of  the  **  Brave  Irishman."    The  ob- 

{*ect  of  the  tricks  and  jests  of  the  scene  b,  in  that  little  piece,  aa 
lonest  Hibernian,  whom  the  author  has  gifted  with  a  perfect  igno- 
rance of  the  town,  and  a  competent  quantity  of  confusion  of  id^, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  so  much  of  the  native  gallantly  of  his 
country,  that,  instead  of  encountering  the  fate  of  Monsieur  de  Pour- 
ceau^ac,  he  breaks  through  all  the  toils  which  have  been  spread 
for  him,  and  carries  off  the  lady  in  spite  of  his  intriguing  rival. 

Omitting  Les  Amaris  Magnifiques,  called  by  Moliire  a  minor 
comedy,  but  which  may  be  radlier  considered  as  a  piece  of  frame- 
work for  the  introduction  of  scenic  pageantry,  and  which  is  only 
distinguished  by  some  satirical  shafts,  directed  against  the  now 
obsolete  folly  of  judicial  astrology,  we  hasten  to  notice  a  master- 
piece of  Moli^re's  art  in  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  This  piece 
was  written  to  please  the  court  and  gentry,  at  the  expense  of  the 
nouveaux  riches,  who,  rendered  wealthy  by  the  sudden  acquisitjoo 
of  immense  fortune,  become  desirous  to  emulate  such  as  have  been 
educated  in  the  front  ranks  of  society,  in  those  accomplishments, 
vdiether  mental  or  personal,  which  cannot  be  gracefully  acquired 
after  the  early  part  of  life  is  past.  A  grave,  elderty  gentleman 
learning  to  dance  is  proverbially  ridiculous ;  but  the  same  absur- 
dity attaches  to  every  one,  who,  suddenly  elevated  from  his  oiiii 
sphere,  becomes  desirous  of  imitating,  in  the  mpst  minute  parti- 
culars, those  who  are  denizens  of  that  to  which  he  is  raised.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  notice,  that  the  ridicule  directed  against  sudi 
characters  as  Monsieur  Jourdain  properly  applies,  not  to  their 
having  made  their  fortunes,  if  by  honest  means,  but  to  their  being 
ambitious  to  distinguish  themselves  by  qualities  inconsistent  with 
their  age,  habits  of  thinking,  and  previous  manners.    Jonsoo, 
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before  the  time  of  Moli^,  had  described,  ia  the  character  of 
Sogliardo,  a  character  something  like  Monsieur  Jourdain,  to 
whom  the  HeraldV  College  had  assumed  for  crest  a  headless 
boar.  ^*  And  nonpant  too— troth  I  commend  the  herald's  wit/' 
observes  one  of  the  personages.  **  He  has  decyphered  him  with 
a  swine  without  a  head,  without  brain,  wit,  or  anything,  indeed, 
ramping  to  gentility."  But  the  comic  power  of  Moli^re  has  dwelt 
upon  and  illustrated  the  character^  which  Jonson  only  indicated 
by  a  few  rough  outlines ;  and  there  are  few  scenes,  even  in  this 
admirable  author's  performances,  more  laughable  than  those  of 
Jourdain's  scenes  with  his  various  teachers,  illustrated  by  the  rail- 
lery of  Nicole,  who  sees  and  exposes  so  naturally  the  foUy  of  her 
master. 

The  subjects  of  raillery  most  generally  piquant  to  the  high- 
bom  and  courtly,  are  those  directed  against  such  intruders  as 
Monsieur  Jourdain,  whom  wealth  emboldens  to  thrust  upon  them 
an  awkward  pretension  to  equality.  Yet  the  court  of  France  did 
not  receive  Le  Bourgeois  Geniilhomme  in  a  favourable  man- 
ner, when  first  presented  at  Chambord,  on  14th  October,  1670. 
Louis  XIV.,  contrary  to  his  wont,  sate  silent  during  the  enter- 
tainment, and  did  not,  as  had  been«his  custom  hitherto,  address  a 
single  word  of  encouragement  to  the  author.  Re^  ad  exemplar, 
the  lords  of  the  court  looked  cold  on  Moli^re,  and  the  tongues  of 
all  his  enemies  were  unchained.  Some  called  shame  upon  him, 
for  having  represented  Dorante,  a  man  of  quality,  united  in  a 
scheme  for  duping  Monsieur  Jourdain,  and  partaking  his  spoils. 
Others,  widi  more  judgment,  exclaimed  against  the  extravagant 
interlude,  in  which  the  bourgeois  gentilhomme  is  persuaded  that 
die  Grand  Seignor  has  made  him  a  Mamamouchi,  a  knight  of  an 
imaginary  order,  and  goes  through  the  ceremony  of  a  mock  installa- 
tion. Those  very  critics  who  asked  how  Moli^re  had  hoped  to 
pass  such  gibberish  upon  diem  as  was  sung  on  this  occasion,  had 
listened  with  tranquillity,  nay,  with  affected  delight,  to  entertain- 
ments of  the  same  kind,  in  which  Louis  himself  had  appeared  as 
a  performer.  The  friends  of  Moliire  made  no  very  judicious 
defence.  They  endeavoured  to  represent  the  plot  of  the  inter- 
lude as  probable,  and  quoted  the  instance  of  the  Abb6  St.  Mar- 
tin, who  had  been  duped  into  a  belief  that  he  had  received 
honours  from  the  King  of  Siam.  But  Moli^re's  apology  rested 
on  the  very  nature  of  the  comedie-ballet,  which  admits  of  every 
species  of  incident,  provided  it  produces  good  music  and  merry 
dances. 

Several  days  elapsed  between  the  first  and  secoqd  representa- 
tion ;  during  which  Moliire  sustained  all  the  anxiety  of  a  dis- 
countenanced author.     But  after  the  piece  had  been  acted  for  the 
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second  time,  Louts  at  once  did  justice  to  the  poet,  and  to  his  own 
judgment.  ^JThe  piece,  he  said,  was  excellent,  and  he  had  only 
suspended  his  opinion  till  he  should  be  assured  that  he  was 
speaking  on  mature  reflection,  and  not  under  the  seductive  im- 
pression of  excellent  acting. 

Of  course  the  tone  of  the  courtiers  changed;  the  chorus  of 
**  Ha  la  ba,  Ba  la  chou,''  became  wit  and  sense,  and  Dorante  was 
only  a  man  of  quality  who  inflicted  condign  punishment  on  an 
msolent  roturier,  and  abated  his  fever  of  conceit  by  assisting  to 
drain  his  pocket.  A  certain  duke,  in  particular,  who  bad  been 
loud  in  declaring  against  the  dancing  Turks  and  their  unintelli- 
gible mummery,  now  exclaimed  in  well  painted  rapture,  "  Mo- 
liire  is  inimitable.  He  has  reached  a  point  of  perfection  to  which 
none  of  the  ancients  ever  attained." 

Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  an  imitation  of  the  Phormio  of 
Terence,  was  MoliJre's  next  performance.  It  was  written  not 
for  the  amusement  of  the  court,  but  for  the  dtverwon  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  and  possesses  no  other  interest  than  what  can  be  produced 
by  whimsical  interest,  the  tricks  of  an  ingenious  valet, 

''  From  top  to  toe  the  Gets  now  in  vogue,** 
upon  an  ill-tempered  and  avaricious  father,  in  behalf  of  a  giddy 
and  extravagant  son.  There  is  no  severe  strain  of  morality  in 
such  a  plot,  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  either  parents  will 
become  dishonest,  or  sons  disobedient,  because  they  see  Scapia 
and  Leandre  cheat  old  Argante.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  peasant  would  go  home  and  beat  his  wife,  because 
Punch  in  the  puppet-show  cudgels  Joan.  This  comedy  is  one  of 
adventure  and  intrigue,  with  little  pretension  to  delineation  of 
character.  But  Moli^re's  exauisite  skill  in  dialogue  could  not  be 
suppressed  or  concealed.  We  doubt  if,  with  his  utmost  efforts, 
he  could  have  been  absolutely  dull,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
pastoral  subject  and  heroic  measure.  The  phrase  Qiie  diabU 
alla-t-il  faire  dam  cette  galire?  will  live  as  long  as  the  French 
lansuage. 

fsyche  may  be  omitted  as  a  subject  totally  unfitted  for  Mo- 
litre's  genius ;  we  are  even  tempted  to  say  it  could  not  be  the 
work  of  the  author  of  the  "  Misanthrope,"  with  its  brilliant  asso- 
ciates in  fame — Non  omnia — the  highest  genius  has  its  natural 
bounds.  La  Conitesse  d! Escarbagnas,  which  next  appears,  turns 
entirely  upon  the  oddities,  absurdities  and  affectations  of  the 
provincial  nojblesse,  who  had  at  that  time  manners  and  habits 
of  thinking  extremely  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  polished 
society  of  the  court.  Moliire  must  have  been  completely  ac- 
quainted with  these  ludicrous  points  in  the  character  of  thia 
class  of  society,  as  he  had  resided  in  so  many  different  parts  of 
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France  at  the  bead  of  his  wandering  troop.  Accordingly  he  has 
presented  us  with  the  rural  Dowager,  who  is  deeply  incensed  that 
a  man  of  quality  at  court,  whose  family  is  not,  perhaps*  above  twa 
hundred  years  old,  should  dare  to  compare  his  gentility  with  that 
of  her  deceased  husband,  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  th^  country, 
kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  signed  himself  Qmnt,  in  every  bill, 
bond  or  acquittance.  The  clowniahness  of  the  poor  l^y'a  servants 
is  humourously  contrasted  with  her  vain  attempts  to  make  them 
keep  up  the  appearances  she  thinks  suitable  to  her  rank.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  piece  of  Moliire's  in  which  foreigners  feel  the  comic 
point  least  forcibly ;  but  it  was  followed  by  one,  the  interest  of 
which  is  vivi4  and  unimpaired  by  the  course  of  time. 

This  is  Les  Femmes  Savatttes,  acted  on  11th  March,  1672;  it 
was  directed  against  a  new  female  foible  which  had  sprung  up  in 
the  world  of  fashion,  after  the  explosion  of  that  of  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet.  Always  ambitious  of  exclusive  distinction,  as 
they  dared  no  longer  render  themselves  conspicuous  by  the  jar- 
gon of  romance,  they  adopted  the  honours  of  science,  and  aspired 
to  the  dignity  of  learned  ladies.  Moli^re,  **  the  Contemplator** 
as  his  friends  calkd  him,  did  not  suffer  this  new  species  of 
pedantry  to  elude  his  vigilance.  In  fact  it  was  of  the  same 
gf9m»,  though  of  a  different  species  from  that  which  he  had  for- 
merly assailed  successfully ;  for  modish  afiectatton  possesses  as 
many  beads  as  the  fabled  hydra,  of  which 

''  One  still  bourgeons  where  auother  falls  :*' 

aad  the  satirist,  on  his  part,  deserved  die  praise  due  to  a  moral 
Hercules. 

Out  of  a  fashion  or  humour,  which  to  an  ordinary  man  would 
have  but  afforded  a  few  scenes,  Moli^re  has  found  sufficient  in* 
Merest  to  fill  up  five  acts  of  one  of  his  best  regular  comedies.  The 
Abbi  Cotin — a  personage  who,  affecting  to  unite  in  himself  the 
lather  inconaisteni  characters  of  a  writer  of  poems  of  gallantry  and 
1  powerful  and  excellent  preacher,  had  obtained  in  the  satires  of 
lioileau  a  painful  immortality — was  also  distinguished  in  "  Les 
Femmes  Savantes"  as  one  of  the  leading  beaux-esprit  of  the  day, 
i  poet  a  fa  mode,  who,  with  eipud  truth  and  modesty,  had  the  as^ 
surance  to  claim  for  himself  the  title  of  the  Father  of  French 
Epigram.  His  dramatic  name  was  originally  Tricotin,  which,  as 
too  plainly  pointing  out  the  individual,  was  softened  into  Tris- 
sotin.    The  following  are  the  colours  with  which  Moliire  baft 

Kted  the  unfortunate  academician,  for  such  Cotin  had  the 
mr  to  be. 


•*  Monsieur  Trissotin 


M*lnipire  au  fond  de  Vhat  un  domhiant  chagrin. 
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Je  ne^rais  oootentir,  poor  gagotf  ses  wtbmgs^r 
A  me  deshoDorer  en  prisant  ses  ouvragesi 
C*est  par  eux  qii*k  mes  yeux  il  a  d*abord  para, 
Et  je  oonnoissois  avant  que  Tavoir  vu, 
Je  vis,  dans  le  fatras  des  ^rits  quil  nous  donne, 
Ce  qu'6tale  en  tons  lienx  sa  pedante  personne^  ' 
La  constante  hanteur  de  sa  pr^somptioa, 
Cette  intrepidity  de  bonne  opinion, 
Get  indolent  ^tat  de  oonfiance  extreme, 
Qai  le  rend  en  toot  temps  si  content  de  soi-Bi^me, 
Qui  fait  quit  son  merite  incessamment  il  rit« 
Qu*il  se  sait  si  bon  gre  de  tout  ce  qu*ii  ecrit^ 
Et  qu*il  ne  voudroit  pas  changer  sa  renomm^ 
Contre  tous  les  bonneurs  d'un  general  d'armee.** 

The  coxcombry  of  Trissotiu  b  most  pleasantly  cootrasled  with 
die  severe,  grave  and  more  formal  folly  and  presumption  of  Va- 
dius*  a  pedant  of  heavier  pretensions,  founded  upon  his  sdioltr- 
ship.  The  effect  produced  by  the  introduction  of  this  brace  of 
pretenders  to  the  heroines,  upon  whom  their  supposed  merits  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  as  the  fashionable  brilliancy  of  M^scamle 
and  Jodelet  in  *'  Les  Pr£cieuses  Ridicules"  is  .extremely  comical; 
nor  is  the  behaviour  of  the  two  originals  to  each  other  less  so, 
since,  after  dispensing  the  necessary  degree  of  mutual  flaUeiy*  a 
mistake  of  the  pedant  in  criticising  a  madrigal  of  which  Triss^liu 
was  the  author,  sets  them  together  by  the  ears,  and  produces 
scene  of  (quarrelling  as  ridiculous  as  that  of  mutual  flattery  which 
preceded  it. 

The  character  of  the  learned  ladies,  who  exclaim  ia  rapture  at 
sight  of  a  man  who  understands  Greek,  dismiss  their  fenciale  do- 
mestic because  she  does  not  understand  the  delicacies  of  French 
grammar,  and  well-nigh  cashier  a  lackey,  not  for  dropping  a  chair, 
but  because  he  does  not  know  the  consequence  of  any  derange- 
ment from  the  centre  of  gravity,  is  well  contrasted  with  the  foible 
of  the  Father  of  the  Family,  a  man  not  devoid  of  good  sense,  and 
extremely  fond  of  vindicatmg  his  title  to  be  obeyed,  so  long  as  kis 
wife  is  absent,  but  submitting  on  all  occasions  when  be  is  called 
.upon  to  maintain  his  rights  by  courageous  perseverance  against 
the  will  of  bis  helpmate.  This  play  has  been  always  considered 
one  of  Moli^re's  most  powerful,  as  it  is  one  of  his  most  regoltr 
comedies. 

The  last  of  this  great  author's  labours  was  at  once  directed 
against  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  aimed  at  its  most  vulnerabie 
point — namely,  the  influence  used  by/Some  unworthy  membenof 
die  profession  to  avail  themselves  of  the  nervous  fears  and  uo- 
founded  apprehensions  of  hypochondriac  patients.  Instead  of 
treating  imaginary  maladies  as  a  mental  disease,  requiring  moral 
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mMieiiie»  dbare  hftre  been  found  id  all  times  medical  men,  ea- 
fable  of  listening  to  the  rehearsal  of  these  brain-sick  whims  as 
if  tbey  were  real  complaints,  prescribing  for  them  as  such,  and 
receiving  the  wages  of  imposition,  instead  of  the  honourable  re- 
ward of  acience.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
hculty  has  always  possessed  members  oi  a  spirit  to  condemn  and 
regret  such  despicable  practices.  There  cannot  be  juster  objects 
of  satire  than  such  empirics,  nor  is  there  a  foible  more  deserving 
of  ridicule  than  the  selfish  timidity  of  the  hypochondriac, .  who« 
uograleful  for  the  store  of  good  health  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed him,  assumes  the  habitual  precautions  of  an  infirm  patient* 

Moli^re  has  added  much  to  the  humour  of  the  piece  by  ass^ign- 
iag  to  the  Matade  Inujtg^ndire  a  strain  of  frugality  along  with  his 
love  of  medicine,  which  leads  him  to  take  every  mode  that  may 
diminish  the  expense  of  his  supposed  indisposition.  The  ex- 
penses of  a  skk  bed  are  often  talked  of,  but  it  is  only  the  ima- 
ginary valetu4inarian  who  thinks  of  carrying  economy  into  that  de- 
partment; the  real  patient  has  other  things  to  think  of.  Argan 
therefore  is  discovered  taxing  his  apothecary's  bill,  at  once  de- 
lighting his  ear  with  the  flowery  language-  of  the  Pharmacopceia* 
and  gratifying  his  frugal  disposition  by  clipping  off  some  items 
and  reducing  others,  and  arriving  at  the  double  conclusion,  first, 
that  if  his  apothecary  does  not  become  more  reasonable,  he  cannot 
affM'd  to  be  a  sick  man  any  longer;  and  secondly,  that  as  be  has 
swallowed  fewer  drugs  by  one^Uiird  this  month  than  he  had  done 
the  last,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  was  Aot  so  well.  The  inference 
**  Je  ledirai  A  Monsieur  Purgou,  ajin  qu*U  mette  ordre  i  ceh,"  is 
irresistibly  comic. 

It  is  scarcely  an  overstrained  circumstance  that  an  original,  at 
once  so  fond  of  medicine  and  so  chary  of  his  money,  should  think 
of  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  young  cub  of  a  medical  student, 
who  is  to  be  dubbed  doctor  in  a  few  days.  He  is  directed  to  this 
choice,  both  by  the  honour  in  which  he  holds  the  faculty,  and  the 
desire  to  possess  the  necessary  medical  advice  within  his  own 
family  which  he  is  obliged  to  purchase  at  so  dear  a  rate.  A  second 
wife,  the  stepmother  of  the  destined  bride,  soothes  her  husband 
in  this  as  well  as  his  other  humours.  The  match  is  opposed, 
and  finally  with  success,  by  the  inclinations  of  Ang^lique,  the 
daughter,  and  the  intrigues  of  her  lover,  CI6ante,  seconded  by 
Toinette,  ajil/e  de  chambre  of  the  same  brisk  lively  humour 
which  the  audior  loved  to  draw.  Thomas  Diafoirus,  the  yoting 
candidate  for  the  privilege  of  killing  or  curing,,  is  an  admirable 
portrait  of  its  particular  class.  Pedantry  is  never  more  ridiculous 
than  when  associated  with  youth,  upon  which  it  sits  so  awk- 
wiardly. 

VOL.  n.  NO.  III.  ^  z 
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*  Tliere  m  a  stagu  anecdote  dkovt  dia  reprearatadoi  of  theahfr 
iracters,  worth  the  remark  of  more  than  ome  maaageiv  An  acttMp 
of  his  troop^  of  considerable  preten8ioa«>  had  married  an  ioArior 
comedian  named  Beauveau,  who  had  been  at  ooe  time  a^oaadle^ 
ftnuffier  in  the  tbea^^  The  parts  of  Toiaette  and  Thomas  Huh 
foime  were  entru^ed  to  tUs  couple^  Moli^  nmde  soiitai^  cli*> 
tical  ebjeetioiis  to  the  lady'e  performanoa  that  she  lest  all  paticseek 
^  Yon  saj  all  this  to  nie»^  said  riie>  ^*  and  not  a  wonl  to  my4uB^ 
band.^  '*  Heafen  forbid  I  should  attempt  to  instniet  han^^ 
said  MoMre,  **  nature  has  given  Monaiemr  Bemiveau  aa.iaf 
itinelive  comprehension  of  the  part,  which  I  should^  spoil  h 
attempting  to  mend  it.** 

'  Argan  is  at  last  persuaded^  that  the  sarest  and  cheapest-^ 
df  securing  himself  against  the  imriety  of  maladies  by  wfaidibe  u 
beset»  will  be  to  become  a  doctor  in  bis  own  proper  person.  He 
modestly  represents  his  wabt  of  preliminary  stady>  and  of  the 
necessary  knowledge  even  of  the  Latia  language;  but  he  is  a»* 
Mtred  that  by  merely  putting  on  the  robe  and  cap  of  a  physioisi^ 
he  will  tind  himself  endowed  with  all  the  knowledge  aeoesniy 
for  exercising  the  profession.  **  Whati"  says  the  pati^t^  "  wtfl 
^nerely  putting  on  the  habit  enable  me  to  speak  scholarly  upoa 
diseases?"  **  Assuredly/'  reply  bis  advisers,  **  under  such  a  pA 
gibberish  becomes  learning,  wd  foUy  wisdom/'  This  leads  to 
the  interlude  which  <;onctu(tes  the  piece,.  Joeing  the  mockcer^ 
monial  of  receiving  a  physician  uMo.the  Esculapian  college; 
couched  in  macaronic  Latinity^  which  vrasaftenwarda  introdaosd 
by  Poote  in  the  farce  wh^re  Din.  Last4ilakes  a  fi^se  so  dislia- 
l^ished.  Another  of  these  interludes  we  may  bamly  mention  as 
containing  one  of  those  flashes  of  humour  of  which  Molike  was 
so  lavish,  that  they  are  to  be  found* in  his  most  trtflmg  productiom. 
Such  certainly  is  a  dance  in  which  Polichinelle  (Paoch  namely,) 
is  pursued  in  the  dark  by  the  officers  of  justice  (archers),  and  puts 
them  to  flight  by  making  a  sound  resembling  the  report  of  a 
pistol.  But  though  this  is  even  childishly  farcical,  what  can  be 
more  truly  comic  than  the  exdamation  of  the  archers  when  th^ 
rally  on  the  unfortunate  jester  i-— 

''  Faquin,  maraud*  pendard,  impudent,  tcm^raire^ 
InsoleDt,  eflfronte,  coquin,  filou,  voleur, 
Vous  osh  nous  faire  peurl** 

As  the  "  Malade  Imagioaire"  .was  the  last  cbaractai*  in  which 
Moli^e  appeared,  it  is  here  necessary  to  say  a  few  wonb  upon 
his  capacity  as  an  actor.  ^  He  bore>  according  io  one  contom* 

Canary,  and. with  justicQ,  the  $nt rank  among  tkenerfermezs  of 
s  line.    He  was  a  comedian  from  top  to  toe.    He  seemed^ 
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pmom  tttdve  Yoieea  lihui  one,  besides  whichever;  Ibub  had^  its 
expTOBsioB ; — a  step  ia  advance  or  retreat,  a  wink>*a  smil^  a  nod, 
expressed  niore  in  his  action^  than  the  sreatest  talker  coidd  explain 
IB  words  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  He  was,  sajs  another-  con* 
teiiiporaiy»  neither  corpulent  nor  otherwise,  xatber  above  the 
niddle  aixe,  with  a  noble  carriage  and  Mfeil-fonned  limbs^  he 
waUeed  with  dignity,  had  a  very  serious  aspect^  the  nose  and 
HMMith  rather  large,  with  full  lips,  a  dark  eomplexieo^  the  eyd'^ 
hfows  biack  mid  stnongly  mMrked,  and  a  command  of  countensnee 
which  rendered  his  physiognomy  formed  to  express  comedy^ 
A  less  friendly  pen  (that  of  the  author  of  U'ln^promptu  de 
THotel  de  Cond^)  has  caricatured  Molike  as  coming  eo  tb^ 
Vt^e-with  his  head  thrown  habitually  back,  his  nose  turned  up 
iDto  the  air,  his  hands  on  his  sides  with  an  affectation  of  negltr 
gence,  and  (what  would  seem  in  England- a  gross  affectation*  but 
vrhich  was  tolerated  in  Paris  as  an  expreBsion  of  the  suferbm 
masita  meritUi)  his  peruke  alvirays  environed  by  a  crown  of  laurels* 
But  the  only  real  defect  in  his  performance  arose  from  a  habitual 
hfffueit  or  slight  hiccup,  which  he  had  ac<|uired  by  attempting  to 
reader  hin|«elf  master  of  an  extreme  volubility  of  enuncial3oi»«  bu^ 
which  hift  exquisite  artxoiitrived  on  almost  aU  occasions  suceeas** 
Mty  ix>  disguise. 

Thus  e&ternally  fitted  f^r  his  art,  there  can  be  no  doibtthat 
he,  who  possessed  so  much  comedy  in  his  eonceplak^ns  of  cbaradei^ 
must  have  had^ual  judgment  and  taste  in  the  theatrical  expresi 
fkm^  and  that  only  the  poet  himself  eould  fully  convey  what  ha 
itoae  eotUd  hitve  composed.  He  performed  th&  prinqipal  chsf. 
fseter  in  almost  ail  his  own  pieees,  and  adhered  to  the  stag0 
s«6n  when  many  motives  concurred  to  authorize  bis  retirements 

We-4o  notTeckon  it  any  great  temptation  to  Moliire,  that  the 
Academy  should  have  opened  its  arms  to  receive  hiot^  under -oonr* 
dition  that  he  would  abandon  the  profession  of  an  actor;  but  tliA 
reason  which  he  assigned  for  declining  to  purchase  the  honour  at 
the  rate  proposed,  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  ''  What  can 
induce  you  to  hesitate?*'  said  Boileau,  charged  by  die  Acade- 
■liciaiis  Mtfa  the  negociation.  '^  A  point  of  hon<>ur,"  replied 
MoUjtre.  **  Now/'  answered  his  friend, ''  what  honour  can  lie  iai 
hhwrking  your  face  with  mustachioes,  and  assuming  the  bur^ 
tcsque  msguise  of  a  buffoon,  in  order  to  be  cudffelled  on  a  public 
Mage!"  f«  The  point  of  honour,"  answered  ^foli^re,  *'  consists 
iamy  not  deserting  more  than  a  hundred  persons,  whom  my  per<* 
mal  exertiMMis  are  necessary  to  support/'  The  Academy  after- 
^rarda  did  honour  to  themselves  aad  juetiee  to  Molidre  by  placing 
hiibustin  their  hatt,  with  tbis-tastclul  an4  repentant  inscription-^ 
•  "  NotbiDg  is  wijptlng.to  (he  glory  of  Mdi^re.  Moh^re  was  wanting 
to  ours !"  z  2 
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That  Moliire  ikltegcd  no  fiilse  excuse  for  cotitiniring  on  A* 
«ts)ge,  was  evident,  when,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  Wfe,  bis  decay- 
ing health  prompted  htm  strongly  to  resign.  He  had  been  at  all 
times  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  liable  to  pulmonary  afcc- 
tiohs,  which  were  rather  palliated  than  cured  by-  subnrissioii, 
during  long  intervals,  to  a  milk  diet,  and  by  frequentin*^  the 
country,  for  which  purpose  he  had  a  villa  at  Auteuil,  near  Paris; 
The  malady  grew  more  alarming  from  time  to  time,  and  tte 
exertions  of  voice  and  person  required  by  his  profession  tended 
to  increase  its  severity.  On  the  ITth  oif  February,  l673,  b* 
became  worse  than  usual;  Baron,  an  actor  of  the  highest  rank 
and  of  his  own  training,  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  company  in 
remonstrating  against  their  patron  going  on  in  the  character  of 
Argan.  Moli^re  answered  them  in  the  same  spirit  which  dietated 
his  reply  to  Boileau:  "There  are  fifty  people,**  he  said,  "  who 
kiittst  want  their  daily  bread,  if  the  spectacle  is  put  off.  I  should 
reproach  myself  with  their  distress,  if  I  suffered  them  to  sustain 
inch  a  loss,  having  the  power  to  prevent  it.*' 

He  acted  accordingly  that  evening,  but  suffered  rtiost  craeBy 
in  the  task  of  disguising  his  sense  of  interiial  paih.  A  sin* 
gular  contrast  it  was  betwixt  the  state  of  the  actor  and  the  fic- 
titious character  which  he  represented ;  Moliire  was  disguising 
fiis  real  and,  as  it  proved,  his  dying  agonies,  in  order  to  give 
iftterance  and  interest  to  the  feigned  or  fancied  complaints  »f 
Le  Malad«  Imaginaire,  and  repressing  the  voice  of  mortal  sufl^ 
ance  to  affect  that  of  an  imaginary  hypochondriac.  At  tengdi 
on  arriving  at  the  concluding  interlude,  m  which,  assentingf  to 
the  oath  administered  to  him  as  the  candidate  for  medkal 
honours,  in  the  mock  ceremonial,  by  which  he  engages  to  ad- 
minister the  remedies/  prescribed  by  the  ancients  whether  right 
or  wrong,  and  never  to  use  any  other  thim  those  approved  by  the 
college — 

"  Maladus  d6t-il  crevare, 
£t  roori  de  suo  malo, 

as  Moli^re,  in  the  character  of  Argan,  replied  Juro,  the  fecuky 
had  a  full  and  fatal  revenge.  The  wheel  was  brc^en  at  the 
cistern— he  had  fallen  into  a  convulsive  fit.  The  entertaittin^C 
was  hurried  to  a  conclusion,  and  Moli^re  was  carried  hoQie^ 
His  cough  returned  with  violence,  and  he  was  found  to  havebuwt 
a  blood-vessel.  A  priest  was  sent  for,  and  two  scrupulous  eccle- 
siastics of  Saint  Eustace's  parish  distinguished  themselves  by 
refusing  to  administer  die  last  consolations  to  a  player  and  the 
author  of  Tartuffe.  .A  third  of  better  principles  came  too  tate^ 
Moliire  was  insensible,  and  choked   by  the  quautity  cff  blood 
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fMdk  hi  6fHikl«|Mxt  diKhflrge,  Two  poor  Swtera  of  Charity  wlio 
iud  often  experienced  his  h>uDty»  supported  him  as  he  expired. 

Bigotry  pereequted  to  the  grave  the  iifeiess  reliques  of  the. man 
of  geoiua,  ilar]ai«  Archbishop  of  Parity  who  himself  died  of  the 
iMMMffquences  of  a  coarse  of  cootinued  dehauphery^  thought  it 
Accessary  to  show  himself  as  intole^nuutly  strict  in  form  as  be  wa9 
hcentiofis  iu.practice.  He  forbade  the  burial  of  a  comedian's  re* 
jnaiBS.  Madame  Moiiire  went  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Lo«  m 
j!UV.  but  with  impolitic  temerity,  her  petitic^o  stated,  that  if  her 
deceased  husband  bad  been  crinunal  in  composing  and  acting  dra^ 
AatiQ  piec^,  his  Majesty,  at  whose  command  and  for.  whose 
^mnusfem^Qt  he  had  done  so,  must  be  criminal  also.  This  argu- 
joeat^  UioMgb  in  itself  unanswerable,  was  too  bluntly  stated  to  be 
^ftitoufwbly.  received ;  I,<ouis  dismissed  the  suppliant  with  the  iii- 
di&mit  ans^ter,  that  the  matter  depeoded  on  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris.  The  Kifig»  however,  sent  private  orders  to  Harlai  to 
.wvpke  the  iaterdict  against  the  deoent  burial  of  the  man,  whose 
talents,  during  his  life-tin^e,  his  Majesty  had  delighted  to  honoun 
.The  funeral  took  place  accordingly,  but,  like  that  of  Ophelia, 
/^wilh  maimed  rites."  The  curate  of  Saint  Eustace  had  direc*^ 
.tkmi  not  to  give  his  attendance,  and  the  corpse  was  transported 
.fipom  his  place  of  residence,  and  taken  to  the  burial-ground, 
•without  being,  as  usual,  prescRted  at  the  parish  church.  ^JThis 
.was  aat  alL  A  large  assemblage  of  the  lower  classes  seenoed  to 
.threaten  an  interruption  of  tlie  funeral  ceremony.  But  their 
iuiaticisin  was  not  proof  against  a  thousand  francs  which  the 
.Uridotof^f  MoU^  dispersed  ^amdng  them  fiom  tbe  windows^  thus 
.parchasing  for  the  remains  of  herhusband  an  uninterrupted  pas- 
ai^e  to  their  last  abqde* 

In  these  latter  proceedings  all  readers  will  recognise  tbe^bigotiy 
of  the  time.  If  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  Mo- 
him  diedf  while  .perponating  a  ridiculous  character,  and  affecting 
an  ima^ary  disease^  there  are  precisians^  pven  in  the  |Mresent 
day,  who  may  be  disposed  to  regard  this  catastrophe  as  a  special 
flianifestatioo  of  the  divine  displeasure,  we  would  remind  them, 
tint*  of  the  pes^ige  in  the  Go9pel  of  St.  Mark,  chapter  xiii. 
veise  2«&c.  strongly  discountenancing  such.deductions.  Secondly, 
•  wa^would  observe,  that  the  benevolent  motive  expressed  by  Moliire 
iof  acting  upon  that  occasion  could  not  be  other  than  sincere, 
sjme  bodily  n^ady  of  the  severe. nature  under  which  he  laboured 
ttmst  have  silent  ,  persona)  vanity,  or  any  less  powerful  reason 
^haa  tbe  one  alleged.  Lastly,  we  may  add,  that  if  it  be  in  any 
.WtaiQstances  lawi'ul  to  correct  vice  and  folly  b^  ridicule,  and  by 
-an  appeal  to  thei  feelings  of  the  ludicrous  which  make  part  of 
our  naturcj  tlie  exposure  of  ^e  selfish  folly  of  the  Maladc  Ima* 
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fidaire^  and  of  tbeignonmee  tts  i/vell  «9  co^tooMewaf  AMelili6 
assiiBw  die  rc6e  of  knowtedge  wiAoiit  ei^er  kooirferfge  or  pM^ 
bity,  mutt  be  a  lawful  and  a  asefal  eaiployiiieiit; 

We  have  now  finubed  with  MolidrelB  pablie  Ufe,  whkjh  watf, 
in  many  respects,  one  of  the  mose  tiinmphant,  and  «fM  tfp^ 
Mfitly  the  moet  happy>  that  a  man  «f  genra»  emihhMell  propoae  fb 
himself.  From  the  time  be  returned  to  Paris  in  1658,  ttU  l#PS 
when  he  died,  fifteen  years  of  oonftinued  triumph  bnd  afliended4rfft 
literary  career;  and,  wonderful  to  C^l,  notwidistanding  the  pm* 
verbtal  ficklene^  fk  coCrrts  and  of  popuhtr  andiemces,  MoU^ 
never  for  a  moment  appears  to  have  lost  gronnd  in  dieb  lii||h 
opinion.  His  ntost  insipid  pieces,  such  as  M^Kcerte  and  the  tike, 
incurred  no  disapprobation,  they  served  their  puri>ds©>  a»d  iPWit 
so  far  applaudecl ;  while  those  in  which  his  own  vein  of  w4l  W6A 
humour  was  displayed,  were^  in  every  instance,  iirelcoifaed'%riA 
flhoats  of  applause  at  their  first  representation,  or  with  nniversil 
approbsftion  after  a  short  interval  of  doubt,  whieh  mast  bave 
rendered  it  still  more  flattering ;  like  favours  won  from  a  mistre^ 
,who  would  have  refused  them  if  she  could.  These  were-  jfeafs, 
indeed,  not  of  peace,— for  Moliire  was  surrounded  by^ftttnies,-^ 
bnt  years  of  victorious  war  with  enemies  whom  be  despii^;  de- 
ired,  and  conquered.  Nor  were  they  years  of  ease  and  indoienee, 
but  a  far  more  happy  period  of  successful  exeition.  His  repata- 
tionwas  unbounded,  and  his  praise  the  theme  of  everjrfMigw^, 
from  that  of  the  Grand  Monarque  himself,  to  the  meMieit  of  Mi 
-sabots. 

'  Udier  men  of  genius  have  been  victims  to  poverty  and  £A- 
culdes.  But  of  these  Moti^  knew  noAing.  His  inooMie* 
arising  from  his  profits  as  manager,  actor,  and  au^i^,  wss'Mh 
tremely  considerable,  and,  together  with  his  pension,  amonhtiwlto 
a  sun  amply  sufficient  for  every  purposti^  whether  of  necessity  or 
HBlegance.  He  was,  in  feet,  an  opulent  man.  This  godd  foftnoe 
was  well  bestowed,  for  he  wsa  indefatigable  in  aets  of  ehari^ 
4ie  sought  out  objects  for  his  liberality  amongst  suffierers  tt^ 
.move  m^est  description,  and  was  lavish  of  his  ahns,  less*'  jiMSth 
bly  perhaps,  to  the  poor  whotn  he  met  in  the^treets.  It-is  w«i 
^remembered  boMr,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  having  given  a  piM 
of  money  to  a  beggar  as  he  ascended  his  carriage,  he  was  sof- 
prised  to  see  the  man  come  hallooing  and  panting  after  him;ia 
tell  him  he  had  made  a  mistake,  in  giving  him  a  piece  of  goMifei 
place  of  some  less  valuable  coin.'  •'  Keep  the  money,  my  frierf, 
and  accept  this  other  piece," said  Moliire,*' On  la vertu iwHWlfe 
w  nicher  ?*  The  action,  as  M.  Taschereau  says  truly,  alio#s 
Moliire'fl  benevolence,  and  the  exclamation,  in  finding  an  cxpre*' 
aion  so  happy  for  such  just  wonder^  mariBS  hia  genius.  ' 
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•.ms^l»Ml9  €Hlri«»f  Mdi^e  emknttMl  «be  aM»t  iWitirtyiUiri 
SMB  «f  tke.  af^.  Lft  f  ontaiM*  B^ewi^  tiie.}a9R0«i8  €b«pdl«w 
Kacine,  and  <^faar  liiwoa  of  diMbetioa  iu  that  Aagostaa  -a^  of 
TfremA  fiteratafity  faaoteA  ibe  aociaty  iu  iwhich  he  eanuBonly.en- 
ji^wd  his  hottn  of  Idaoiie,  and  m  whicfa  litenitiire^  taala,  and 
aiaMviwiJiljr  weie  haj^y  blended.  Many  of  the  apbilKty  bad 
tarta  enough  to  wave  the  differeaoe  of  raiik  and  to  ohooae  Mot 
li^fior  a  coBwa^fMi.  **  Come  tome  at  any  hoar  you.pieaie^'^ 
aaid  the  graat  Priace  de.Conde  to.  our  author,  "  you  have  hot  to 
aanoonee  i^our  aame  by  a  valat-de-ohambie,  your  visit  jcaajiaijiav 
beilUiiiied/' 

..  When  ariatociatic  pride,  or  more  frequently  furivate  maUfia  and 
ippaanriad  aaifrconaoit,  assnoiiog  the  pretext  of  difference  of  rauk* 
aadcawauffcAio  put  an  affiront  upon  Moli^re,  he  usually  receivad 
wlaat  indwnification  from  aonie  noblemen  of  better  ta»tatk 
TIau.ivhen  the  other  valets^dfr-chambre  of  the  royal  hooaehoU 
abovnad  mm  iHiviUingBass  to  assist  Moliire  in  the  dischacge  of  bis 
^SBkob^  Monaieur  de  BeUocq»  a  man  of  genius  as  well  aa  rank, 
■ebnked  them  by  sa^^iag  aloud  to  the  object  .of  their  paltry 
afule — ^'  Peenit  me  to  assist  you  in  making  the  King's  bed^ 
Jfousieur  de  Moli^na — I  shaU  esteaui  myself  honouned  in  haviug 
jem  fera  ooaapanion*'' 

Loaaa  XIV«  «&  we  have  already  obaerved,  was  the  constant 
and  fifloi  sffwrter  of  Moli^.  When  assailed  by  a  horrible 
«ahimny,  which  we  will  presently  notice,  the  King  showed. his 
total  .disbelief  by  becoming  god*iather  to  one  of  his  children*  In 
hct,  to  his  own  great  honour,  he  spared  no  oppoituoity  of  showing 
SmmMr,to  a  man  whose  genius  he  was  fortunately  aUe  to  appre- 
ciate. The  following  is  a  remarkable  instance,  occurring  in  the 
Memoira  of  Madame  tampan. 

.  All  the  world  has  heard  of  the  faaarty  appetite  of  the  Grand 
Moaaorque*  The  liberal  means  which  he  took  to  appease  his 
hunger  at  meal  times  siot  iq^pearaug  untformly  sufficient  to  pany 
its  attacks^  the  King  introduced  a  general  custom,  that  there 
should  be  a  cold  fowl,  or  some  such  trifle,  fccqptin  coastaat  readir 
seas  £n  cm  4e  mint — in  case  diat  his  Miyesty  should  awake 
huugi^.  The  King  had  beeii  mformed  that  the  o^^rs  of  his 
houaehoM  had  re&i^  to  admk  Moli^  to  the  table  provided  for 
themi  under  pretence  of  the  inewiHitity  of  fats  condition,  He  took 
an  opportunity  to  correct  this  foUy.  **  Moli^e,"  said  he,  <'  I  am 
lold  j^Bou  s&ake  baddieer  bene,  and  I  myaelf  feel  something  of  an 
appetite*  Let  them  serve  up  unj^ii  cot  denuat/'  Hethencauaed 
Moli^  to  sit  down,  cut  up  the  fowl,  and  helping  his  vakt-^dat 
chambu^,  pvooeeded  to  bveakfast  aloi^  with  him«  It  was  ^t  the 
King's  levee,  so  that  the  nobler  about  the  court  saw  tbe^ociefy 
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in  whicbJl  pkMod  \m  Htgrntft^  eat  lot  wmh;  md^k mtiyh^ 
well  believ^  th^re  was  no  otjectMHi  in  futuM  to.lbe  uUcocI«c4mo 
of  Moli^  to  the  table  of  service,  as  it  was  teraed^ 

Yet  Motive  had  his. cares  and  vexations;  and  the  doom  of 
man,  bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upwsrds#  was  not  revened 
ibr  this  distinguished  autbor.  The  pla^(ue  and  veiation  arisng 
Aram  parrels  amongst  his  players,  led  bim  to  eadaim^in  .V  JL'Inr 
pSDOnptu  de  Veisailks/' — **  What  a  troablescune  task  to  manage 
a  oompaaj^  of  players."  To  a  young  man,  also,*  who  wished  to 
embrace  the  profession  of  an  actor,  and  really  had  some  talents 
for  it,  he  painted  his  own  art  in  the  most  degrading  colottm^ 
described  its  followers  as  compelled  to  procure  the  countemuHse  of 
the  great  and  powerful  by  the  most  disagreeable  condesoenwon^, 
and  conjured  hkn  to  follow  out  the  law,  for  which  his  fiuher  had 
destined  him,  and  to  renounce  aU  thoughts  of  the  stage.  These 
is  room  to  believe  that  Moli^'s  temper  was  so  impafbeBt* 
^ck,  and  irritable,  as  to  make  bim  unnsnally  sensible  of  the 
plagues  and  disappointments  incidental  to  the  situation  of  a 
manager*  He, was  sensitively  alive  to  the  mispronunciation  of 
bis  own  verses;  and  the  anecdote  which  M*  Tascheeeau  gives  ns 
as  to  his  extreme  agony  on  this  subject,  induces  us  to  give  cnedit 
to  what  is  told  of  his  impatience  at  any  occasional  Mrant  of  {Hine* 
tuality,  or  accidental  derangement  of  the  business  of  the  scene. 

But  Moli^re's  greatest  source  of  unhappiness  arose  firom  ids 
marriage ;  and  upon  this  subject,  the  license  of  his  younger  years 
became  the  means  of  subjecting  him  to  die  most  crud  caJumnifw 
in  his  more  advanced  life, 

*  During  the  time  that  Moli^revwas  travelling  about  in  the  pto- 
vinces,  be  formed  a  connection  vridi  an  actress  of  his  company, 
named  Madeleine  Bejart*  This. lady  had  been  previottsly  a  fin 
vourite  of  the  Count  de  Modene,  by  whom,  in  l6S8,  A»  had  borne 
a  daughter,  named  Fran^oise,  who  is  supposed  to  have  died  soon 
afterwards.  After  die  amour  of  Madelaiae  Bejart  and  Moii^ 
had  terminated,  our i author,  in  l66\,  married  another  Bejart, 
.whose  Christian  name  was  Armande,  and  who,  according  to  M« 
Taschereau,  was  the  sister  of  his  mistress  Madelaine.  In  this 
connection. there  is  something  disgusting,  and  which  the  laws 
of  some  countries  even  regard  as  criminal.  But  a  nuicfa  more 
foul  accusation  was  framed  upon  it.  One  Montfleuri,  the  fa- 
vourite performer  of  a  troop  of  comedians,  called  of  "  I'Hotel 
de  Bourgogne,"  who  were  the  rivak  of  that  of  Moli^^  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  above  circumstance  a  most  horrible  and  unna- 
tural accusation,  which  he  had  the  audacity  to  put  iota  the  form 
of  a  petition  to  his  Majesty.  According  to  this  atrocious  libel, 
Annaode  Bejart  was  not  the  sister  of  MoUire's  former  mistress 
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MiJihiiini  but  hu  danghtar*  aiMl  the  ictjn^  ofhatj^mammm^ 
tmm  mtb.  MoUire  fataadf ;  thus  <:onfuauig  her  with  f  ran^obe, 
daq|ghter  of  the  Cowtde  Modisiie^  the  i|if:t  of  wl^ose  birth  seemed 
.ta^  ipf»eoiM  cipedit  lo  the  hornble  fiMertioa. 

;  Mck  m  the  aocoiMitv  given  by  M.  TaBchereau,  of  Ih^  r^ 
frnmHy  oi  Mohdna^aiife*  According  tp  another  bjpotbesit^ 
Retailed  ia  three  lettera  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  last 
edition  of  Moiiire's  works,  Armande  Bejart  was  not  th.e  isister# 
J^  eiptnally  the  daughter  of  Madelaine  Ciejart  and  of  the  Count 
4e  Modene.  Under  this  supposition,  Moliere.mfirried  the  child 
/)f  jhis  former  mistress.  The  subject  is  disgusting,'  and  the  evir 
4e»oe  on  eitlier  side. very  impierfect.  Undoubtedly  it  u|ulerwBiK 
Mfom  eawtKination  at  the  tin^e;  for  the  king  refused  all  credit  to 
tbeodkHis  imputation  pf  Montfleuri,  and,  as  we  elsewheie  hinted 
jAowed  bis  total  incredulity,  on  the  subject,  by  condescendiofi 
iplofig  with,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  to  stand  godfather  to  Moli^re's 
fiiet  child, — the  best  pefutation^  certainly  wUch  could  be  given  It 
the  calumny*  ^ 

Bpt  tbt9  marriage  was  in  every  respect  imprudent  and  inaur 
wiciottfli,  and  laid  die  foundation  of  his  principal  misfbrtunes^ 
Jdia  mfe.was  (piy,  beautiful,  and  coquettish  in  the  extreme,  yet  he 
ifas  pot  able  to  forbear  loving  her  with  an  attachment  which  was 
^leitfaer  deserved  nor  returned.  .She  disgraced  him  repeatedly  l^y 
Jher  intrigues  during  his  lifetime,  and  her  scandalous  adventuref 
aJEtar  hia  <leath  were  dishonourable,  to  his  memory.  The  honest 
men  wtKmi  his  satire  had  ridiculed  on  account  of  domestic  dis^ 
tresses  of  the  same  nature,  had  no  doubt  some  feeling  of  inteiw 
jBal  satisfaction,  when  they  found  that  the  author  of<the  *'Cocn 
Iroaginaire"  shared  the  same  apprehensions  with  his  hero,  witb- 
-out  having  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt,  in  his  own  instance,  of 
'{heir  b^ng  found^  in  reality. 

.Leaving  the  consideration  of  his  private  life,  che4|aered  as  it 
was  by  favourable  and  painful  circumstances,  we  willingly  tak^ 
eome  general  view  of  the  character  of  Moli^re  as  an  author, 
jn  whi^  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  vindicate  for  him  the  very  highest 
fdace  of  any  who  has  ever  distinguished  himself  in  his  depart- 
ment of  literature*  His  natural  ^lisposition,  his  personal  habits, 
jiis  vivacity  as  a  Frenchman,  the  depth  of  his  knowledge  of 
Jiuman  nature,  bis  command  of  a  language  eminent  above  all 
others  for  the  power  of  expressing  ludicrous  images  and  ideas, 
raise  him  to  the  highest  pomt  of  eminence  amongst  the  authora 
4»f  his  own  country  and  class,  and  assure  him  an  easy  superiority 
*over  those  of  every  other  country. 

Our  countrymen  will  perhaps  ask,  if  we  have  forgotten  th^ 
inimitable  comic  powers  of  our  ovmShakeapeare*    The  sense  of 
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«ble  ma  im  powers  of  mutdrng  the  hmiMni  hoeam  for  other  «ad 
deeper  fmsfottB^  '  But  if  Johiwon  has  righdy  defiaed  coaMdj4o 
be '^  a  drumrtk  i^resenttttkni  of  the  Kghter  I«alf8  of  nwol^^ 
a  view  tp^fliakefeHy  and  vice  lidioakms/^  it  woidd'be  dKffioeh  to 
show  ^t  fibahespeare  has  dedicated  to snah  purposes  more-ihatt 
oeeaskmai  and  acattered  scenes,  dispersed  dwough  hfaamiiepows 
finunas*    l%e  ^  Merry  Wives  of  Wiatbor^'  is  perbapa  the  pieea 
tBost  resembling  a  reguhr  corned j,  jtt  the  poetrj  ¥ittb  whiok  it 
abounds  is  of  a  tone,  which  soars,  in  many  respects^  b^ottd  ite 
sphere*    In  most  el  bis  odier  compositions,  bis  oomic  famnonr  -is 
rather  an  ingredient  of  the  drama,  than  the  poiutto  which  icis 
emfihaticriiy  and  specially  directed.    The  aeenea^  Falstaffora 
bnt  iBtrodticed  to  relieve  and  garnish  the  bistoweal  chroniele 
wbidi  he  desired  to  bring  on  the  sta^.    In  die  charaetors  •f 
Falconbridge  and  Hotspur,  their  peculiar  humour  gilds  the  ^em 
fcafures  of  nigh  and  lofty,  chivalry :  in  the  ^  Tempest,''  the  coone 
touches  shine  upon  and  soften  the  extravagance  of  beaaliful  poetry 
bomI  romantic  fiction.    These  plays  may  be  something  fatgbnr  and 
better,  bat  they  are  not  comedies  dedicated  to  expose  4fae  msca 
and  follies  of  mankind,  though  containing  in  diem  much  thatteiKh 
to  that  purpose.    It  ninst  also  be  remembered^  that  the  awmneri 
in  Shakespeare  (so  far  as  his  comedy  depends  on  IfaeUi)  me  so 
an^uated,  that  but  for  the  deep  and  universal  admBradoar  vnA 
wfaich  England  regards  her  immortal  bard,  and  the  pious  care 
with  which  his  works  have  been  explained  and  commented  upoi^ 
the  follies  arising  out  of  die  fashions  of  his  time  would  be  onriiriy 
obsolete.    We  enjoy  such  characters  as  Don  Armado,  and  even 
Malvolio,  as  we  would  do  the  [»ctures  of  Vandyke  in  a  gaUery; 
not  that  they  resemble  in  dieir  exterior  miy  thing  we  him  ever 
seen  or  could  have  imagined,  until  the  excellence  of  die  painter 
presented  them  before  us,  and  made  us  own  that  diey  must  hawe 
been  dmwn  from  originab,  now  forgotten. 

The  scenes  of  Moliire,  however,  are  painted  from  subjeeto 
with  whidi  our  own  times  are  acquainted ;  they  represeait  foHies 
of  a  former  date  indeed,  but  which  have  dieir  resemblances  in  the 
"present  day.  Some  old-fashioned  habits  being  allowed  for,  the 
personages  of  his  drama  i^semble  the  present  generation  as  mmdk 
as  our  grandmodiers'  portraits,  but  for  hoop  petticoats  and  eoai- 
-modes,  resemble  their  descendants  of  the  present  generation. 
Our  physicians  no  tonger  wear  robes  of  office,  or  ride  upon  mules, 
but  we  cannot -flatter  tnirselves  that  the  march  of  intellect,  as  tkt 
cant  phrase  go^,  has  exploded  eidier  die  ^  Malade  Imaginaife,^ 
or  tbe  race  of  grave  deceivers  who  fattened  on  .his  folly.  If, 
iigain>  we  look- at  Mdiire's  object  in  aB  tbe  numerous  pieces 
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dcHembnd  wfare  agaiMt  fke-Aiid  faity, ,  wiiliimJ 
by  iBOHH  of'wit  aal'Mlife,  witbcmfe  inj  aans^mce-  dterjjwd /<illgt 
fcM»8^faiiaat3roppMlKM«  It  Mgnified  Ibde  to'MoUrewhatnrat 
ike  itierfrfi»rai ^wittsk  kk dmiMi  nacmedx  /iviMthttr vegMiar  conedy 
ot  mmafUim  bnltet^  bettor  iiig  ait  «MBhecLia«itrreg«braphMre^o0 
iffM  pTCMed  by  finkioii  ntvitlifr 'leraoe  of  mummeiy.aiKLpMKtiH 
nnne,  ksexocttcMMttwu  tkesame,— 4f  but  one  pfaiBie>wi8  vttered^ 
lhttr|iiyilin»itf  mmic  Instead ^  tiiibiiig downtto  tbe -. fuicieal 
BSfagMto^wbidi  he  adopted,  wkxAor bjooaunand  of khe  king, or 
^^-Mwm&CB  to  tbe  popular  .tafte».  Moiii^  elevated  tkne  subjeota 
bf  4itif  teeatmeat  oi  tboa*  His  pea,  like  die  iiaad  o£  liuda^ 
tvraed'all  it  toadied  to  goU;  or  ratber,  Ihs  aiode  of  tnmtiiig  tbe 
BKMit.a«dinafy subject' gave  it  a  Tslee  sadi  as  the  scalplor  or 
eagraiwr  cafei  eoofbr  upon  day,  rock^old  copper^- or  even  chenrj^ 


it  to  not  a  iittk  ptaise  te»  this  great  antkor,.  that  he  •derited  i 
of  bis  powers  of  amusement  from  the  coarse  and  mean  soapees  tot 
whsLh  tke  British  dramatic  poets  bad  suob  liberal  reooitpse.  Hiis 
oBght,  aad  mobaUy  did,  flow  in  part  from:  the  good'  taste  x)l  tho 
poet;  binsel^  bot  it  was  also  mudi  owing  to  that  of  Louis  XlVi 
Whateoer  the  pmate  condact  of  thirt  prince,  of  nUoh  eoavgb 
any  be.  learned  horn  the  scandaloas  dironide  of  the  times,  ho 
kflow  toor  well  sen  mkier  de  Mei,  and  what  was  due  to  hfSiligiHty, 
i«»*paUic,  to  make  common  ^st  with  bis  safafccts  at  any  thing 
oftMiiwe  to  good  mosals  or  decomm.    Charles  li.^  <m  tke  otkes 

"A  merry  monarchy  scandalous  and  poor^^ — 

had 'been  too  long  emandpated-  by  bis  exile  from  all  regal  eere< 
aamial,  "to  lay  his  sense  of  hamoitr  uader  any  restraiats  of  delt^ 
oaey«  Hh  enjoyed  a  broad  jest,  as  be  would  ha^e  done  an  extra 
botde  of  wine,  without  being  careful  about  the  persons  who  par' 
ticipated  with  him  in  either;  and  hence  a  personal  larity  of  eon-* 
dac«  whicb  scandalized  tbe  feelings  of  Evelyn,  and  a  neglect  of 
deeoney  in  public  entertainments,  encoura^  by  the  presence  of 
tbe  sdvereigti,  whidi  caMed  down  ihe  indignation  of  Collier^ 
Some  ^comparativdy  trifling  sKps,  with  wkinfa  the  critics  of  she 
period  charge  Moliere,  form  no  exceptions  the  general  decorvnf 
of  lii»  writings. 

Looking  «t  libeir  general  purpose  and  tendency,  we  must  bo 
convinced  ^at  there  is  no  cbmic  andior,  of  ancient  or  modera 
thtaes,  who  directed  his  satire  against  sadi  a- variety  of  vices  and 
follie8,whidi,ifhe  could  not alt^etherextirpate,fae1hiled not  arall 
events  to  drive  o««  of  jtbe  shape  and  form  whidi  tbey 'bad  asstawd^ 
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'  Hie  ^dbtnnfides  of  U'Etoixtdi,  tbe  rMiiBubtv  jargon,  of  tfi«r 
Pf^deutes,  tfie  sBly  quarrels  of  the  loverr  m  ikm  JMfift 
Anmvrefix,  the  dbtofd  jeakmsj  of  haribmcb  in  L'i$cDle  dec 
Maris,  tkeimed  fopperies  and  atfeetationt  of  men  of  &tliioo-Hi 
Les  FldwttX,  the  pictore  of  hypoorisy  in  tke  Taitiifie,.tiie  eikibirt 
tion  at  once  of  bizarre and^tnlMelabie  vivt«e»  and  of  Ihe4ep«afil7 
of  disttmulation  in  tbe  Misantbrope^  the  effsots  of  tbe  dangers  <riF 
misassorted  allianoes  in  George  DandiA,  of  the  tricks  of  dones- 
tics  in  Les  Fourberies  de  Sc^n,  of  tbe  pedantitt'nfiaolatiQtt^ 
kaining  in  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  of  tbe  dapes  who  take  pbysio 
and  the  knaves  ^oadminnter  it  in  the  Makde  Imaginaiw^'-^ 
ail  diese,  with  similar  <d>errations»  exposed  and  eaploded  by  tbe 
pen  of  a  single  author^  showed  that  Moli^  possessed,  in  ardegree 
superior  to  all  other  men,  the  falcon's  piercing  eye  to  detect  viee 
under  every  veil,  or  folly  in  eveiy  shapes  and  tbe  talons  wMl 
Dvhich  to  pounce  upon  either,  as  tbe  natural  prey  of  tbe  satirist. 
No  oiier  writer  of  comedy  6ver  soared  AiNNigb  fiightt  so  many 
and  so  various* 

We  have  said  diat  die  ootoedy  of  Moli^  nw&  exhibits  may 
touch  of  tbe  sublime ;  and  from  its  not  being  attempted  in  those 
more  serious  pieces,  as  Don  Garoie  and  M6li^rte,  vrheie  a  higb 
strain  of  poetry  might  have  been  struck  to  advantage,  we  conceive 
that  Moli^re  did  not  possess  that  road  to  the  human  bosom.  One 
passage  alone  strikes  us  as  approaching  to  a  very  lof^  tone, 
pon  Juan,  distinguished  solely  by  the  desperation  of  his  «ou* 
cage,  enters  thd  tomb  of  the  Commander,  and  rictienles  ike  kmm 
of  his  servant  when  he'  tells  him  that  the  statue  has  nodded  *in 
answer  to  the  invitation  delivered  to  him  by  his  master's  com- 
mand. Don  Juan  delivers  the  sam^  invitaUon  in  perscm,  and  Che 
statue  agaiii'  bends  his  head.  Feeling*  a  touch  of  tbe  silpiir*' 
natlu*dl  terror  to  which  his  Jofty  courage  refuses  to  give  way,  his 
sole  observation  is.  "  AUoni,  $ortoHS  aid'*  A  retreat,  nettker 
aiarmed  nor  prscipitatedi  is  all  which  he  will  allow  to  lbs  tenon 
of  such  a  prodigy. 

In  tike  manner,  although  we  are  inlbrmed  that  MoMra-  pes* 
sessed  feelings  of  sensibikt^  too  irritable  for  his  own  bapprassi 
in  private  life,  his  writings  mdicate  no  ^rommandof  the  pathetie^' 
His  lovers  are  dways  gallant  and  witty,  bilt  never  tendi^or 
ardent.  This  is  tb^  ci»e,  not  only  where  the  love  intrigue  is  ooly 
a  means  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  tbe  scene,  but  in  Le  JMpit 
Amoureux,-  where'  the  ardour  of  aflfection  might  have  graceMly 
^singled  with  die  tracasseries  of  die  lo^rs  quarrels;  and  ia* 
Psych6,  in  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  the  author  would  haite 
introduced  the  passionate  and  padietic,  if  he  had  possessed  the 
po9ver  of  pMutiog  it.    Nor  do  any  of  his  p0rsoaag€8,<  in  aH  the. 
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^tttt^sses  in  trhiob  the  wmt  places  tkaniv  €«er.mika<  a  atrmig 
wpf^ssion  on  the  faeMngt  of  the  aodieDee,  who  wre  only  amused 
hf  t^  lodicrotn  sitiii^iis towhich  the dittreases  gWe  rise.  The 
detected  villain j  of  Tartufie  affscts  the  feeUiigt  indeed  8troii|[l)f^ 
but  it  19  mora  from  the  grntifiralion  x>f  hooest  lesttntmeot  agamst 
a-  detecsted  misereaat,  tbim  from^aayiintaest  we  take  in  the  for? 
tunes  of -the  duped  OrgoD. 

Neither  «iid  MoH^  omameot  his  drafiiatiG  pieces  with  poetical 
isMgeryv  whether  descriptive  or  moral.  His  mode  of.  writing 
excladed  the  "  morning  sun,  mud  all  about  gilding  the  eastern 
faorison.'*  He  wrote  to  the  understanding,  and  not  to  the.fancjr^ 
and  was  probably  aware  moreover  that  such  poettcsl  oraafnents^ 
kc^wever  elegant  when  under  the  direction  of  good  tasjte,  are  apt 
ao'glide  into  the  opposite  extieme»  and  to  lead  to  that  which  Mo^ 
li^  regaided  asihe  greatest  fault  in  composition,  an  affectation 
ctf  <finery  approa<^iing  to  the  language  of  the  FredeuMU  Ridifiule^ 
Aiceste,  in  Le  Misanthrope^  expresses  the  opinion  of ,  the  author 
oo  this  subject: — 

Ce  style  figur^,  doat  on  se  feit  vanit6 

Sort  de  bon  caract^re,  et  de  ia  verite, 
'  Ce  n  est  qaejeu  de  m»t8>  qn'  a&ctstion  pQce>  , 

.£t  ce  n  est  pcnat  sinsi  que  psrle  la  oatore* 
, .  Lfi  mepbant  gout  de^i^cle  en  cela  me  fait  pear>, 

Nq9  peres  tout  grossiers  Tavoient  beaucoup  meilleur. 

.  In  what,  therefore,  it  may  be  asked^  oonsaated  the  excellenee.of 
this  entertainkig  writer,  %^ose  works,  as  often,  as  we  have  opened 
av^vnoeduring  the  composition  of.thb  slight  article».weliava 
6Htttd  it  impossible  to  lay  out  of  our  hand  unitil  we  had  cemplelsd 
a  scene,  however  little  to  our  immediate  pnrpose  of  coasidting 
it?  If  Moli^e  did  not  possess,  or  at  least  has  not  exercised  the 
p<»vers  of  the  sublime,  the  pathetic,  or  the  imaginative  .in  pftsti^^ 
from  .whence  do.  his  works  derive  their  .undisputed  and  almost 
universal  power  of  charming  ?  We  reply,  from  t^ur  truth  and  bom 
their  simplicity;  from  the  powerful  and  penetrating  view,  of 
biiinaA  nature,  which  could  strip  .folly  and ^  vice  of  aU  their  disr 
gnise,  and  ^expose  them  to  lau^ter  and  scorn  when  they  :most 
hoped  for  honour  and  respei^t;  also  from  the  ei^treme;  tumUi  as 
well  as  force  of  the  expressions  which  effect  the  author's  purposa 
A  fiitber  consults  his  friends  about  the  deep  melancholy  »inta 
which  his  daughter  is  fallen:  one  advises  to  procure«fQr  her  a 
handsome  piece  of  plate,  beautifully  sculptured^  asi  an  obje^ 
which  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  the  .most  disconsolate:  inind> 
The  celebrated  answer,  tx^as  eU$  orfcvre,  Monskur  Jo$$e,  st  once 
unraisks  the  private  views  of  the  seliSsh  adviser^  and  has  affor4ed 
a  measure  by  which,  ail  men,  from  MoU^re's  tin^  toour  pwn» 
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nmyfAgit  of  «iMi  dKiiiitei«»ted«fcirwler«f  0iicb  ftfemNj  eowisels.. 
This  short,  4ry,  iocldeB  and  unexpeeled  hliaMur  of  MoU^ 
leoonded  m  it  ahm^rs  is  by  the  sontKlest  good  sense^  is  oae.greiit 

IKOof  of  his  icDowledge  of  hk  art.  The  tra^c  may  be  gready  e^ 
ivemd  %j  some  prevtoiM  preparatioD*  as  the  advance  of  a  mightjr 
iMit  ^m(h  its  wisigiis  dispk^^  has,  eves  at  a  distance,  an  ^ect 
opoa  the  nerves  of  those  Mrhom  it  is  abovt  to  assail.  But  wit  is 
most  sneoassfel  when  it  bursts  from  ao  unexpected  ambirfiy-mnd 
learries  itr  p^int  by  siirprisew  The  best  jest  wiU  lose  its  effect  ott 
ike  sH^,  if  so  mndi  preparadoB  is  easployed  as  leads  the  spec-r 
lator  to  anticipate  what  is  coising^ie  it  will  snfier  id  society  if  in* 
4rodt«C0d  with  the  preface  of  ^'  I-ll  tell  you  a  good  thing !''  la  th» 
-species  of  surpme  Moli^  surpasses  every  writer  of  comedy» 
but  the  jest  at  which  you  laugh  springs  as  nalurftUy  out  of  the 
aubject,  as  if  it  had  beeo  obvious  to  your  appinehensioiii  from  tfa^ 
^^ery  ecHmneneemcwit  of  the  some*  A  brief  scntfenoe,  a  word,  even 
ma  eselmiatiofi,  is  ollei»8uffi^m  to  prpdwce  the  full  effect  of  the 
ludicrous,  as  a  spark  will  spring  a  mine,  in  the  place  aad  tims 
when  the  explosion' is  leitet  suspected.  The  most  unexpected 
means  in  the  hands  of  tins  great  artist  are  also  the  most  certain'; 
and  you  are' ftrst  made  sensible'of  what  he  has  aimed  at,  when 
you  admire  his  arrow  quivering  in  the  centre  of  the  mark. 

The  depth  and  force  of  Moliiie's  common  s^nse  is  equally 
remarkable  in  displaying  his  own  just  and  sound  opinions,  as  in 
Bxposittg  the  MsetiMle«id  affectation  of  othen.  Aiiste,PUlf^ 
shhI  the  other  personages  i>f  his  drama,  to  whinn  {as  the  vadenls 
sKd  to  Iheir  choruses)  he  tuis  ascribed  the  task  of  moralizii^  «|»oi 
the  suli^ect  of  the  soene,  and  expressing  the  sentiments  ymA 
BMSt  be  supposed  those  of  the  antiior  himself,  bavfe  wli  the 
tirmness,  stPen^,  and  simplicity  proper  to  the  ediinciation 
of  truth  and  wisdom ;  atid  much  more  of  both  will  be  fomid 
Mtfiia  fbepreciiicts  of  Moliftre*8  works,  tfum  in  the  formal  ksiont 
of  men  of  less  acute  capacity. 

Moli^  Imnself  knew  the  force  and  value  of  his  simplicitjv 
nHhoBgh  sometimes  objected  to  by  ftistidious  critics  as  faun^^ 
him  into  bccasional  vulgarity^  In  order  diat  hemidit  not  dqiail 
fipom  it,  he  adopted  the  wellkknewn  practice  of  reamng  his  piecei 
while  m  masMMcnpt  t6  his  housekeeper.  La  Fofet,  and  observing 
Ihe  effect  they  pNMluced  on  so  plain,  but  shrewd  and  s^niiMe 
n  mibd,  before  brin]ging  them  on  the  stage.  The  hdbtt  of  beidg 
l»Ued  imo'  consuttSfMns  of  this  kind  bud  given  the  good  dam^ 
snch  an  accurate  tact,  that  it  was  in  vain  that  Molim  tried  to 
pass  upon  her  tfie  composition  of  another  poet  for  bis  own. 
The  circumstance  proves  how  vt^ll  she  deserved  to  ait  in  the 
chair  of  censorship  which  her  master  had  assigned  her.    Ma&s» 
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Ta9cbefe«i  tllink8^.  that  ^  opioioo  of  La  font  mm  ^aij 
deioaBded  by  Idplt^/ttpoB  Icvvi^  aad*  fiwoical.  aubjecte.  But 
though  we  allow  that  some  parts  of  his  higher  comedy  might  be 
above  her  sphere^  we  can  eagil|i  conceive  that  the  author  might 
have  an  interest  in  knowing  exactly  how  much  his  housekeeper, 
•r-At.oQoe  ai^  exact  and . favourable ^^ctmea  of.aigreat  minority 
^  his  9kudieme^ — mi^t  be  able  to  eomprehend  of  his  baglMt 
^mnd^f  aad  in  what  partioularftit  was  el«¥aled  b^ond  die  line 
•f  her  oodeBitaading.  Nor  is  it  uoPMaonaUe  to  coneeive^ 
that  an  author  who  desired  above  all  other  things  to  be  generally 
mderstood,  should  have  paused  on  the  passages  which  La  Foret 
comprehended  less  perfectly,  and  omitted  or  explained  what  wa^ 
like  to  prove  caviar  to  the  multitude.  It  would  not  be  perhaps 
QDnatural  to  suppose,  that  to  the  shrewd,  frank,  acute^  and  pene- 
trating charactev  of  M oliere's  housekeeper  we  owe  the  onginal 
fdea  of  those  clever  and  faithful,  but  caustic  and  satirical  feinak^ 
4omestic3»  the  Toinettes  and  Nicolesy.wbom  he  baBpaadueed'^ott 
the  stage  with  so  much  effect. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  M.  Tascfaereau,  to  whose  tatep* 
taimng  w<H'k  we  are  obliged  for  so  much  instruction  or  amusement. 
Seme  readers  may  be  disappointed,  that  after  pronouncing  Mo* 
Eire  the  prince  of  the  writers  of  comedy,  we  should  have  bmited 
file  talents  by  which  he  attained  such  pre-eminence  to  the  posses- 
sion of  common  sense,  however  sound,  of  observation  however 
acute«^i^  of  expression,  however  forcible,  true  and  simple.  It 
|»^ttot»  however,  oy  talents  of  a  different  class  from  those  enjoj^od 
k(]F^jthe  r^t  of  humanity  that  thie  ingredieuts  which  form  gcNit 
men  are  constituted.  On  the  contraiy>.s«ch  peculiar  tastes  and 
ialents  oddy  produce  singidarity.  The  real  sosrce  of  pseatness 
iaatiBost  every  department  is  an  extraordinary  proporticm '  of 
Boane  distinguisliin^  quality  proper  to  all  mankind,  and  of  wbicb 
therefore  all '  mankmd,  less  or  more,  comprehends  the  charafcter 
and  the  value.  A  man  with  four  arms  would  be  a  monster  for 
romance  or  for  a  show;  it  is  the  individual  that  can  best  make  use 
of  the  ordinary  conformation  oi  his  body^  who  obtains  a  supe- 
riority over  his  fdlowH:reatures  by  strength  or  agpUty^  In  a 
4vord»  the  g^oejral  qualities  of  sound  judgAienti  clear  viiews,ran4 
powerful  expression  of  what  is  diatinctly  peroeived,  aoqube.tba 
same  Valuoy  at  they 'rise  in  degree  above  ^e  gemtal  capacity  ^ 
bamaaity,  with  that  obtained  by  diamonds,  which  in  propoltfoi 
to  their  weight  in  carats  become  almost  inestimable,  white  the 
nnaller  sparks  of  the  same  precious  substance  are  of  ordinary 
occurrence,  and  held  comparatively  in  slight  esteem. 
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NOTfCE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


*^*  Ws  bare  learned,  with  concern,  that  a  respectable  family  io  Ba- 
denocb,  hivemess-shire.  North  Britain,  haye  conceived  the  popular  tak 
m  oar  Artide  on  German  Romances  (No.  I.)  to  rdale  to  the  melancholy 
fate  of  Captain  Macpberaoo,  of  that  comity,  who  perished  many  yean* 
since  in  a  maimer  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  Captain  M.  of  our  le- 
gend. Their  feelings  haTe«  of  oourse,  suffered  from  the  invidious  light 
in  which  popular  report  had  placed  the  character  of  the  individual,  whos^ 
actual  conduct,  we  are  assured,  laid  him  open  to  no  such  impeachment 
We  gave  the  legend  as  it  was  given  to  the  author  of  the  Article  many 

years  ago,  by  the  late  regretted  and  beloved  Lord  W S r,  and 

we  stillpossess  the  raanuscript  in  his  hand-writing.  We  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, at  the  same  time,  to  enter  a  caveat,  that  it  was  merely  to  be  read 
ai  a  popular  tale,  bj  which  the  character  of  the  principal  personage  was 
by  no  means  to  be  judged  of.  We  were  not  even  certain  that  the  out« 
Ime  of  the  occurrence  was  true,  had  no  belief  whatever  in  the  supema- 
(oral  machinery  introduced,  and  considerable  doubts  as  to  the  dark  shades 
thrown  into  the  portrait  of  Captain  M.  We  have  since  had  full  reason 
to  be  assured  of  what  we  partly  intimated  at  the  time^  viz.  that  common 
report  had  done  great  injustice  to  the  character  of  the  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman, in  order  to  engraft  a  tale  of  superstition  upon  his  extraordinary 
fate. 

We  have  just  received  the  following  account,  which  may  be  r^ed  on 
as  authentic,  and  which  we  doubt  not  affords  a  just  representation  of  the 
character,  which  popular  rumoars,  joined  with  superstitition,  had  placed 
in  fuch  an  unfavourable  point  of  view. 

''  In  the  6ist  Number  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  in  the  Articki 
No.  II.,  on  the  works  of  Hoffmann^  the  writer  has  introduced  a  narrative 
of  a  catastrophe  that  occurred  in  this  country,  in  the  year  1 800.  The 
£scts  of  that  melancholy  event  are  mostly  all  mis-stated,  and  shall  be  in 
this  notice  adverted  to ;  though  its  principal  object  is,  to  controvert  the 
statements  iii  the  narrative  regarding  the  character  of  Captain  Macpher- 
son,  one  of  th^  unfortunate  sufferers.  His  character  is  there  alluded  to 
in  the  following  terms : — '  Captain  M.'s  character  was  likewise  remem- 
bered,— that  he  was  popularly  reported  to  be  a  man  of  no  principle,  rapa- 
etoos  and  cmd,  that  he  got  money  by  procnring  recruits  from  the 
HigMaads,  an  unpopular  mode  of  acquiring  wealth;  and  that,  amongst 
ollwr  bate  measures  for  this  purpose,  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  leave  a 
pone  upon  the  road,  and  to  threaten  the  man  who  picked  it  up,  with  an 
indictment  for  robbery,  if  he  did  not  enlist.*  To  the  narrator  of  tbii 
notice  Captain  Macpberson  was  intimately  known,  and  he  begs  to  state, 
that  Captain  Macpberson  never  did,  in  any  one  instance,,  recruit  for  mo- 
ney. He  did,  no  doubt,  recruit  at  two  different  periods.  He  did  so, 
first,  to  raise  a  certain  number  of  men,  to  procure  a  lieutenancy  that  bad 
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Wen  oAied  btin  io  tbe  lOlsfc  R^iaieRt  of  Foot,  wben  codiAitsioQs,  It 
BHiy  he  reuiemberedt  we^  gtreato  jBeveral  gentknmi  in  the  Highlaaidft, 
00  tbe  terms  of  their  supplying  it  certain  quota  of  man.  The  1  Qlit  Re* 
gimest  was  reduced  at  tbe  close  of  tbe  first  American  war.  Soooetime 
alter,  Ca|itain  Macpherson  obtained  a  company  in  tbe  regiment  then 
called  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's,  and  on  tbe  same  terms.  To  raise  bis 
oobipanyt  he  again  recruited  in  Badenoch,  and  on  no  other  occasion,  and 
for  no  other  purpose.  Instead  of  bis  being  rapacious  and  cruel,  the  re- 
■lembrance  o(  all  his  surviving  friends  in  this  country  will  readily  testify 
&at  he  was  not  only  free  of  those  blemishes,  but  possessed  the  opposite 
virtues,  in  a  degre^tmly  eminent.  He  was,  in  all  his  dealings,  a  man  ot 
strict  honour  and  unblemished  reputation.  As  a  friend,  an  intimate,  a 
oMnpaoion,  and  a  neighbour,  he  was  open,  bandid,  sincere,  faithful,  and 
libera.  And  the  narrator  of  this  could  very  easily  advert,  were  it  neces- 
sary, to  many  instances,  where  Captain  Macpherson's  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy were  most  amiably  shown,  in  bis  listening  with  heart  and  with 
feeling  to  many  a  poor  man's  tale,  who  felt  or  considered  himself  ill* 
treated  by  more  powerful  neighbours ;  and  where  he  not  only  listened^ 
but  actively  and  generously  exerted  himself,  with  his  local  influence  and 
his  means,  to  procure  such  persons  redress : — and  in  very  many  of  such 
cases,  when  his  own  personal  expenses  were  considerable,  he  never  once 
WouM  accept  of  any  compensation  or  return.  It  is  not,  however,  sur- 
frimg,  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe  Grampians,  by  a  native,  or  resi* 
dent  in  Rannoch,  Captain  Macphefson's  melancholy  end,  and  bis  cbaracr 
ter  sbonld  be  misrepresented.  In  that  district,  he  had  rendered  himself 
unpopular,  if  not  feared,  from  his  having  been  more  than  once  engaged 
there,  in  the  apprehending  of  deserters  from  the  army  5  a  species  of  ser- 
vice for  which  bis  great  bodily  strength,  bis  activity,  and  hardiness  of 
habits  peculiarly  fitted  him,  however  unwelcome  it  might  be  to  his  feel- 
ings. On  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  when  a  deserter  apprehended, 
efected  bis  escape  from  the  captain's  party,  from  the  inn  of  Dalnacar- 
doch,  tbe  poetic  talents  of  the  districts  of  Rannoch  and  Atbbl,  (never 
very  celebrated,)  were  put  in  requisition  to  ridicule  bis  prowess,  and  the 
military  character  of  his  clan.  Captain  Macpherson  had  been,  in  his 
youth,  a  keen  sportsman.  Some  months  previous  to  his  death,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  and  to  that  domestic  afAiction  were 
added  some  very  severe  pecuniary  losses,  incurred  by  his  having  been 
sofrety  for  a  friiend.  Both  together  preyed  not  a  little  on  his  mind,  and 
did  certainly  produce  a  degree  of  change  in  his  manners  and  wonted 
habhs,  at  which  his  acquaintances  could  not  wonder,  while'  they  felt 
cause  to  sympathise  with  him.  '  The  effect  of  those  trials  was  to  lead 
him  again  to  his  long-neglected  field  sports,  for  which,  it  might  be  said. 
Re  re-acquired  a  passion.  '  This  had  made  him  obnoxious  to  his  grace 
the  Duke  of  Gordon's  forester  at  Gaik.  Not  six  weeks  before  his 
death,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Grordon  on  the  subject, 
when  the  captain  pledged  his  word  of  honour,  that  be  should  never  be 
found  to  contravene  his  grace's  pleasure,  on  any  extent  of  liberty  granted 
to  him.  At  that  period,  indeed,  the  game  laws  were  almost  unknown 
on  his  grace's  domains.  His  grace  expressly  allowed,  or  rather  requested^ 
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hin  to  Ukit  a  deer  or  two  more,  at  he  migbt  wish,  from  tlieibRtt  f£ 
Qmakt  daring  that  winter.  With  re^aril  to  the  facit  namCed  in  tbi 
Reriew,  it  OMiy  be  observed,  Ibat  in^ead  of  ibe  place  at  Qaik  lying  to 
tbe  west  of  Dalnacardocb,  it  lies  to  the  north-east  of  i3L  Instead  of  tfat 
time  being  tbe  14th  of  Febmary,  1799^  it  was  the  night  of  die  4th  of 
/anotryy  1800.  Instead  of  three  men  perishing  besides  Captain  Mac« 
pherson,  nnfortnnately  there  were  four.  Three  fine  greyhounds  also 
perished  in  the  rains  of  the  house.  Instead  of  this  being  a  temporary 
hut^  or  bothy,  it  was  a  substantial  house,  built  after  the  usual  country 
maimer,  with  a  centre  wall,  diriding  it  into  two  comfortable  apartmentSi 
It  had  been  built  by  the  la^  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Garth,  for  the  accommoda' 
Sioo  of  his  shepherds/  and  they  had  Uved  in  it  for  seveml  yean  pinevioos, 
both  in  summer  and  winter^  but  the  kase  of  Gaik  had  been  giiren  up 
by  Mr.  Stuart  some  time  before,  when  the  Duke  of  Gordon  determined 
to  preserve  the  place  as  a  deer  forest.  It  is,  indeed,  correct,  that  the  tin* 
her  and  stones  of  the  house  were  scattered  about  to  an  amazing  distance, 
the  former  twisted  and  broken.  It  may  be  easily  supposed,  as  was  in 
reality  the  case,  that  a  catastrophe  so  fatal,  and  of  such  rare  occurrence 
In  this  part  oi  the  world,  would  awaken  into  activity  all  tbe  superstitiaoi 
feeUngs  of  the  country  t — trae  it  is,  that  mwrvelloDS  ooojectorts  wers 
eirculated  respecting  its  causes ;  and  which  soon  formed  themsdves  into 
tales  tenfold  more  terrific  than  what  even  the  old  schoolmaster  communi- 
cated. But  unusual  as  such  an  event  was,  no  one  who  sees  the  spot,  and 
who  recollects  the  quantity  of  snow  then,  on  the  ground,  can  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt,  that  the  whole  mystery  might  be  readily  explained  by  tbe 
siit|ks  term  of  ao  avalanche**' 

POSTSCRIPT. 

We  think  it  necessarv  towards  a  due  explanation  of  the  views  wfaidi  we  entsr- 
tain  on  the  subject  of  Legal  Reform,  to  state  that  our  article  on  M.  Rey,  ^  De$ 
Ifutitnti&H$  judickure$"  &c  was  not  only  wiittao,  but  actually  printed  off 
before  Mr.  Brougham  gave  his  notice  of  motion,  and  before  even  the  change  of 
administration  which  preceded  the  present  meeting  of  Parliament.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  these  recent  events  have  conspired  to  strengthen  our  former 
impressions,  or  that  we  noticed  with  pride  and  pleasure  the  many  striking 
coincidences  of  opinion  with  our  own,  manifested  in  the  powerfhl  and  com' 
prehensive  speech  of  the  honourable  mover. 

We  beg  leave,  with  all  deference,  to  add  a  few  words  vrith  respeot  to  the 
hnmediate  object  of  Mr.  Brou^am's  motion'— the  appointment  of  aoommisBieo, 
which,  if  granted,  we  hope  will  be  on  a  scale  of  extensaveness  suited  to  the 
magnitude  (^  the  work,  and  estimated  by  a  just  regard  to  the  oonsideratioD, 
diat  the  several  parts  of  our  judicial  system  are  so  interwoven  with  one  another 
as  to  render  it,  in  our  judgment,  impossible  to  effect  a  safe  and  substantisl 
repair  of  any  single  compartm  At  without  a  previous  survey  of  the  entire  edifice. 
Ihe  labours  of  such  a  commission  would  easily  admit  oil  subdivision  with  a 
view  to  an  early  practical  result;  and  the  requisite  unity  of  its  operations  might 
be  ensured  by  a  system  of  regulations  calculated  to  promote  a  firee  and  eoo^ 
stant  intercourse  between  the  members  of  the  several  brandiet  of  wUdi  itmay 
be  composed. 
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Art.  XI. — limaUe,  ou  La  Mart  et  L* Amour;  Roman^Pcieme.  Par  M.  Le 
Vicomte  D'ArliDcourt  (Ismalie,  or  Death  and  Love,  a  poetical  roimmce. 
By  Vist!Oufit  D'Arlincourt.)    Paris.     1828.     2  Vols.  8yo. 

If.  D'Aaunooust  is  net  very  well  knovm  in  Boiglaxid^  alUkoygh  he  U»^d 
1^  h»mo^/m  of  treoslatioD ;  atid»  in  the  piesewt  aUte  of  literaiy  intercpurse 
between  the  two  countnesy  we  may  Wiy  assume,  from  thi?  circuqfistaDce, 
that  he  hae  not  as  yet  des^nrod  to  be  30.    Out  remark,  however,  will  be 
imderstood  to  relate  Only  to  wxthors  in  the  lighter  departments  of  literature* 
Many  circumstance  may  etist  to  prevent  Uie  speculations  of  learned  o» 
scientific  men  from  being  popular  in  a  foreign  country;  but  at  a  time  like 
tiiis,  when,  at  least  among  ourselves,  the  luxuries  of  mind  and  body  are 
in  ecnud  demand,  and  the  whole  world  is  niasaeked  for  excitements  to  the 
paUed  appetites,  both  menl  mvi  physical,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  turtle  or 
a  romaiice,  a  writer  of  ahaoBt  ^aj  eouatry^  mote  parttcularly  our  intimate  ac- 
quaintance the  French,  if  he  were  <»pable  of  admraistering  pleasure,  could  not 
ail  to  receive  praise.    There  can  be  no  general  standard  <rf  tastse,  however,  or 
surely  countries,  approadiing  so  neariy  to  each  other  in  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion as  France  ana  England,  would  hsLve  found  it  out ;  and  M.  D'Arlincoqrt, 
who  is  scarcely  read  at  all  in  the  latter,  has  attained  to  considerable  popularity  ia 
the  former.    This  popularity  has  been  procured  by  hisTiovels  of  Le  R4negat»'' 
**  Le  Solitaire,"  and  '*  ipsibo^.''    It  it  the  design  of  the  poem  before  us,  like  the. 
two  first,  to  inspire  mekmcholy  and  awe,  exaggerated  occasionally  in  the  present 
instance  to  horror ;  while  its  effect,  Uke  that  of  the  last,  is  to  make  the  reader. 
iMigh  somtelimes,  not  at  the  story,  indeed,  ae  In  Ipsibo^  but  at  the^author^ 
Gomany  seems  to  be  the  natun^  home  of  ittpmnutturt^l  romance;  apd,  wh^, 
transpianted  into  other  countries,  with  the  usual  fate  of  exotics,  it  is  sure  tOt 
lose  its  flavoiH'.    In  Germany  alone  the  creatioBs  of  superstition  are  somettang 
real  and  tangible ;  they  do  not  flit  before  ut  like  shadows  or  dreams,  to  suf  priser 
for  one  moment,  and  be  forgotten  the  next.     In  England  we  are  more  timM ; 
and,  vrithout  meaning  to  insuh  the  country  of  metaphysicians,  it  may  be  we 
are  more  philosophical.    Our  agents,  generally,  are  nnman  fears,  and  not  the 
super-human  creations  of  those  fears.  We  seldom  introduce  devils  and  spectxes 
among  our  dramatis  persoruty  but  the  ideas  of  these  imaginary  beings  often. 
The  air-drawn  dagger  of  Macbeth  has  as  great  an  influence  upon  the  action  as 
if  the  way  of  the  murderer  had  been  mar^ialled  by  an  actual  apparition ;  whUe 
the  hct  of  its  being  merely  an  idea,  co^^ured  up  by  his  own  guilty  thoughts, 
throws  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  guiH  upon  himself.    This  part  of  the 
.play  has  always  more  effect  upon  an  English  reader  than  the  ghost  scenes  in 
Hamlet.     In  drama  the  natioasl  taste  runs  altogether  in  a  different  channel. 
The  supernatural  machinery  of  the  Henriaide  is  the  most  unless,  flimsy,  and 
unsubsmntial  in  the  whole  ra^e  of  epic  poetry ;  ^6  ghosts  of  the  French  are 
neither  the  creations  of  supersStions  fear,  as  in  England,  nor  the  real  bona  Me 
spectres  of  Germany ;  their  battles  are  only  slitteringtoumaments,  and  their 
most  romantic  love  is  a  species  of  fantastic  gauantry.  Ilie  author  of  "  Ismalie,'' 
desirous  of  establishing  a  supernatural  school  in  France,  without  seeming  to 
borrow  anything  from  England  or  Germany,  has  founded  his  poem  on  a  story 
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**  never  treated  before— never  written ;  the  thought  of  whkh  was  never  con- 
ceived, and  the  execution  never  attempted."  This  poem  contains  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  rekition  of  the  loves  of  an  unhappy  corpse,  which  cannot 
sleep  o -nights  for  an  earthly  passion.  Hie  gravest  persons,  however,  will  oc- 
casionally give  way  to  such  follies,  and  our  defunct  makes  no  bones  of  insi- 
nuating himself  from  under  a  huge  stone  to  keep  the  tender  rendezvous ;  he 
throws  himself  on  his  knees  before  his  mistress  with  as  much  suppleness  as 
could  be  expected  in  the  circumstances,  squeezes  her  hand  with  fingers  as  cold 
as' iron,  presses  her  to  a  bosom  where  no  beating  of  the  heart  represents  the 
inquietudes  of  passion,  and  oeles  her  with  eyes  as  fixed  as  a  sconce  against  the 
w^,  and  sparkling  wid)  all  me  tender  brilliance  of  a  boiled  oyster.  But,  for  the 
sake  of  the  theatres,  where  sudi  subjects  are  patronized,  (we  do  not  mean  the 
tfieatres  of  anatomy,)  and  of  our  '^  dramatic''  authors,  who  are  not  expected  to 
understand  very  well  their  own  language,  much  less  a  foreign  ose,  we  shall 
prevail  upon  ourselves  to  give  an  outline  <^  the  plot,  and,  if  oar  muse  does  not 
get  sick  with  supping  full  of  horrors,  a  few  quotations.  The  poem  commences 
with  an  invocation  to  the  Harp  of  the  CHden  Time,  which  we  shall  translate  m 
fbe  stanza  adopted  on  the  same  occasion  by  the  Scottish  Minstrel. 
"  Harp  of  the  Oldeu  Time,  which  once  had'st  power 

With  thy  wild  harmony  my  yooth  to  charm, 
'  Come,  T  adjure  thee,  firom  thine  ancient  tower. 

My  voice  tottain,  and  By  oold  accents  warm. 
Be  then  by  tomt  the  tramp  when  waniors  am, 

The  Oananic  late,  the  funeral  bell. 
The  peaiant's  reed,  who  guards  the  flocks  from  harm. 
The  lyre  of  troubadour,  t£it  sounds  love's  soft  alarm  I" 

The  invocation,  doubtless,  being  heard,  the  story  commences  in  the  midst  of 
rain  and  thunder,  exactly  at  nine  o'clock.  A  page  from  the  castle  of  Saint 
PaJlr  is  travelling  in  the  forest,  where  he  meets  with  a  sorceress  named  Oln^zer, 
and  sumamed  the  **  Daughter  of  Hell,"  who  proceeds  to  expound  to  him  the 
destinies  of  his  young  mistress,  Ismalie.  **  Tremble,"  she  sajrs,  **  O  daughter 
of  Neustrial — ^The  casque  of  gold  will  appear!"  and  concludes  with  these 
meaning  words—''  I^e  tomb  has  its  loves,  the  dust  its  voice,  and  nothingness 
(le  fUant)  its  prodigies !"  The  heroine  is  now  described ;  she  is  young,  bean- 
tfifbl,  and  unhappy — not  that  she  has  anything  in  particular  to  be  unhappy 
aboot;  but  there  are  strange  prophecies  afloat  among  Ae  ohl  women,  to  which 
her  boding  heart  answers  like  an  echo. 

'*  And  she.  Saint  Paeifs  lonely  fair 

Towards  (be  world  in  secret  turns 
Her  virgin  looks,  while  mingle  there 
The  tear  that  chills,  the  hope  that  bums. 
A  fatal  oracle  has  cast 
O'er  her  young  days  its  shadow  vast ; 
And,  one  by  one,  away  they  fly. 
Her  joys,  with  careless  infiincy. 
•    •    •     «    • 

"  To  gaze  on  nature's  beauteous  face 
Alone  her  wandering  sense  recalls ; 
Her  deaart  path  through  woods  to  trace, 
To  list  the  water's  murmuring  fislls. 

To  gather  wild-flowers  in  the  vale. 

To  breathe  afiar  the  mountain  gale. 

To  watch  the  phases  of  the  sky. 

To  drink  the  wild-birds'  melody — 

Delights  that  would  not  yet  depart. 

And  pure  as  her  own  virgin  heart  I 
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"  Her  temper  equal,  meek  in  mind — 

Her  sweetest  dotj  is  to  pray  ; 
But,  to  ideal  worids  confined,  > 

Still  runs  ber  dreary  life  away. 
Invoking  joy,  sbe  waits  with  fear ;  ' 

Embraces  love  nnoonsciously, 
In  bliss  believes,  that  ne'er  for  ber 

Can  be,  and  weeps,  she  knows  not  why.** 

The  feelings  of  this  sensitive  being  may  be  imagined,  when  the  page  repeats 
the  mystical  words  of  the  sorceress — and  when  the  next  moment  she  sees  a 
*^  <asque  of  gold**  enter  the  castle,  and  under  it  a  handsome  youncr  knight 
lliis  tnros  out  to  be  her  cousin  Oscar,  returned  from  the  wars  of  Coeur-de- 
lioQ  io  the  Holy  Land;  Ismalie  &lls  ia  love  with  him  at  one  souse;  but  in 
the  coldness  of  the  **  Paladin"  sees  reason  to  repent  of.her  precipitation.  Her 
mother,  however,  who  is  more  knowing  in  these  matters,  discovers  that  the 
coldness  is  assumed,  and,  without  ceremony^  offers  him  the  hand  of  the  heiress 
of  Saint  Paer.  This  offer  is  joyiblly  accepted,  and  Oscar  and  Ismalie  are  in 
the  ninth  heaven.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  extremely  odd;  he  has  never  aU 
this  time  made  any  explicit  declaration  of  his  passion ;  he  has  never  used  the 
words  which  sound  so  sweetly  in  a  lady's  ear — I  love  thee  I  Ismi^ie  ponden, 
then  pants,  then  listens  to  some  friendly  cautions  of  the  sorceress,  and,  finally, 
commands  her  reserved  lover  to  go  through  the  short  formula  in  distinct  lan- 
guage ;  and,  when  he  reftises,  binds  herself  by  an  oath  never  to  be  his  until  the 
woras  have  passed  his  lips.  The  unhappy  Paladin  reels  .as  if  in  an  earthquake, 
and  in  a  voice  of  love,  horror>  and  despair,  utters  the  frital  sentence  '^  I  love  thee  I*' 
and  in  the  midst  of  thunder,  storm  and  darkness,  falls  bleediBg  and  dead  at  her 
feet.  An  author  of  less  original  genius  would  have  finished  the  storv  here,  after 
exj^ining  that  Oscar  had  seduc^  and  abandoned  the  sorceress  bemre  sbe  had 
studied  the  art,  and,  in  a  fit  of  remorse,  had  vowed  never  to  say  "  I  lovb 
thee  !*'  to  anybody  again  before  marriage.  Our  poem,  however,  is  only  begin- 
ning. Ismalie  is  at  the  tomb  of  Oscar — ^the  stone  moves — ^her  name  is  pro- 
nounced— she  falls  fiiinting  to  the  ground,  and  the  Paladin  is  kneeling  at  her 

**  The  mantle  of  a  Temphur  knight 
Overshadows  half  his  armour  bright. 
Its  wavy  folds  of  dacsHng  white 

Around  the  warrior  fall ; 
llie  furious  wind  the  ivelkin  rends. 
The  forest-oak  before  it  bends 

His  branches  stout  and  tall — 
But  though  the  tempest  wildly  rave 
Around,  it  hath  no  power  to  wave 

A  feather  of  his  plume ! 
So  stiff,  so  oold^  immoveable — 
The  dead  in  lonely  stillness  dwell 

Within  their  aiicieut  tomb." 

The  dead  lover  proves  to  be  much  more  aufttit  in  the  article  of  courtship 
thin  the  living  one  had  been ;  hb  words  are  full  of  the  energy  of.  fleshly  pas- 
sion— ^— 

"  O !  fearful  contrast—see  his  eye 
Cold  as  a  marble  effigy. 
Dull  even  as  death — fix'd  heavily — 
And  silent  as  the  grave." 
On  noticing  this  circumstance  Ismalie  frunts,  and  the  amorous  spirit  vanishes. 
A  new  preteiKler  to  her  band  appears,  and  her  mother  is  still  wdling  that  ^ 
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shall  be  married.  Driven  to  despair,  the  persecuted  oiaid  seeks  the  tomb  of 
Oscar — ^becomes  more  reconciled  to  his  dead  eye — and  promises  to  become 
his  wife.  She  keeps  her  word  soon  after— Death  himself  is  the  officiating 
priest--dead  men  tne  witnesses^  and  storm  and  thunder  the  music  1  We  haye 
no  room  for  farther  extracts,  aldiou^,  it  mustbeconfessed.it  is  excellent  fooling. 
The  original  of  the  stoiy,  it  seems,  was  coBtained  in  the  MSS.  of  the  sorceress 
Oln^r;  but  even  if  M.  D'Ariineourt  shmrdd  claim  the  merit  of  its  invention 
himself,  we  suspect,  that  in  place  of  enthling  him  to  rank  with  such  person- 
igesy  it  would  only  prove  him,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  be — ^no  conjuror. 


AKT.Xn.— rHbwme  du  Midi^et  P Homme  du  Nord.  Par  Charles  de  Bonstetten. 
8vo.    G^n^ve.     1826. 

Thuis  it  something  touching  in  the  character  of  a  man  who  has  passed  through 
Uie  busy  scenes  of  this  life, untainted  by  its  vices,  and  free  from  its  prejudices— 
'  who  has  almost  terminated  his  pilgrimage,  and  looks  back  on  the  past  with  jcy 
.and  to  the  future  with  hope — who  at  the  age  of  fourscore  still  sympathizes 
.with  his  fellow  creatures,  and  stUl  feels,  at  a  period  when  the  heart  beats  fauntly 
and  the  senses  are  rarely  the  inlets  of  pleasure,  the  fervour  and  the  affection 
whidi  characterized  earlier  years;  such  a  man  b  M.  de  Bonstetten. 

"  Lblen,"  (sa^t  be  in  m  letter  written  to  the  celebmted  MattbiMB  in  1894»)  **  Listen, 
and  let  me  whisper  tofUy  in  your  ear,  that  on  the  Sd  of  September  I  entered  i^ 
eightieth  vear.  Fareweli  to  the  tbreetcore-and-len,  lor  I  feel  1  have  lost  ten  escelleat 
hhoadt,  who  received  and  watched  me  with  kind  care.  I  uever  iu  my  life  was  mora 
active  or  happy  than  in  my  seventieth  winter.  The  eightieth  has  not  aa  engaging  ur. 
On  all  sides  I  am  surrounded  by  avalanches  and  abyss ;  and  then  I  know  tliat  when  we 
reach  the  summit  there  is  an  end  to  all." 

The  book  whidi  we  propose  here  to  notice  very  briefly,  is  the  prodoce.of  his 
last  years,  and  if  it  has  not  all  the  vigour  and  depth  which  might  have  been 
discovered  in  it,  had  it  been  struck  off  in  his  prime,  yet  the  graceful  garrulity 
which  runs  through  its  pages,  and  here  and  there  a  ^etch  of  the  days  gone  by, 
fix  the  attention  without  wearying  it,  and  leave  us  content  with  ourselves  and 
our  companion.  It  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  discovering  that  the  author 
had  taste  enough  to  be  worthy  of  the  friendship  of  our  Gray,  philosophy  enough 
to  have  been  intimate  with  Bonnet,  and  learning  sufficient  to  have  captivated 
John  Miiller,  the  celebrated  historian.  Indeed,  the  amiable  qualities  which 
tincture  the  style  of  the  present  work  are  warrant  sufficient  for  the  affection 
which  universally  seems  to  have  been  ^ven  to  Botistetten,  and  we  can  scarcely 
read  half  a  dozen  pages  without  figuring  to  ourselves  a  kind  old  man  serene 
and  calm, 

*'  Adown  whose  neck  the  reverend  locks 

In  comely  curl  do  wave. 
And  on  whose  aged  temples  grow 

The  blossoms  of  the  gmve.** 

"  After  a  year  or  two,"  (says  he  in  the  pre&ce,  p.  a)  «  of  thu  pbikisopUeal  life  will 
Bonnet,  they  forced  me  to  quit  my  beloved  master,  my  sweet  habitades,  my  firieods, 
and  a  worid  as  enlightened  as  it  was  kind.  From  that  period  the  imperimis  foroe  of 
things,  the  tyranny  of  circumstances,  suddenly  weighed  upon  my  being.    However  wett 

E laced  I  might  have  been  in  the  world,  I  had  put  oat  the  deepest  root  in  Geneva,  aoa 
mg  I  languished  like  a  plant  torn  from  its  native  soil.  I  studied  at  Leyden ;  but 
Ley  den  was  not  Bonnet  nor  his  circle.  I  travelled  and  saw  the  celebrated  men  of  the 
^e.  I  conoeoted  myself  with  men.  I  enteied  into  pahtic  enploynients.  Kf^vith- 
srtandiBg,  the  interior  life  became  f^duaily  dimmed  by  the  |^a«e  of  the  world.    Xbe 
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.tmtei  hihit  ofnadinf  ng^  ipuIjM  it  vreie  living  wiib  her,  was  about  to  ht  lost  for  ever. 
It  was  almost  thirty  years  after  t  quitted  Bonnet,  that  I  slowly  recovered  the  thread  of 
my  thoughts  m  the  very  place  where  I  had  left  it." 

The  present  work  professes  to  develope  the  milueoice  of  climate  on  man,  a 
gigiantic  undertaking,  involved  in  so  many  intricacies  that  ages  have  not  given 
U6  any  thing  certain  or  very  useful  on  the  subject.  The  ideas  vFhich  the  author 
Jias  tmown  together  form  an  interesting  series  of  chapters,  but  must  not  be  re- 
•gaided  as  any  thing  more  than  the  generalisations  of  a  clever  man.  Mon- 
tesquieu attributed  too  much  to  the  direct  influez\ce  of  climate,  and  modern 
l^ysiologists  have  agitated  the  question  as  to  its  effect  on  the  animal  frame 
with  great  keenness  but  little  profit  No  experimentum  crucis  lias  as  yet  been 
made  to  disprove  the  Mosaic  dogma,  that  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  frame 
are  accidentaL  It  is  not,  however,  with  the  effect  of  climate  on  the  physical 
constitution  of  man  that  we  have  to  do.  •  The  question  which  M.  de  Bonstetten 
wishes  to  determine  is :  What  effect  it  has  on  the  moral  part  of  our  frame  ? 
What  are  the  causes  of  national  character?  Why  does  one  nation  differ  from 
another? 

The  ^fect  of  climate  on  the  mind  is  proverbial.  No  one  can  sit  in  his  soli- 
taiv  chamber  on  a  November  day,  with  the  dense  fog  obscuring  the  daylight, 
and  looking  in  at  his  vrindow  with  the  deadening  stare  of  a  dull  grey  eye,  with- 
out feeling  oppressed,  and  wearied  of  existence ;  and  few  are  able  to  resist  the 
excitement  of  a  hit  summer  sky.  Where  these  causes  are  constant,  the  effects 
will  be  no  less  so,  and  we  perfectly  agree  with  our  author  in  the  statement  that, 
in  the  long  run,  Uiey  influence  the  national  character  in  a  prodigious  degree. 
It  is  true  that  political  institutions  will  and  do  alter  at  all  times  and  seasons 
the  character  of  a  nation.  The  climate  continues  the  same,  but  the  people 
change  and  run  through  their  periods  of  growth  and  decay.  But  this  proves 
only  tfiat  climate  is  not  the  sole  element  of  those  causes  which  influence  us, — 
not  that  it  has  no  influence.  Giving  the  argument  therefore  its  true  value, 
namely,  that  climate  is  a  general,  a  powerful,  though  not  a  sole  cause  of  na- 
tional character,  we  may  follow  our  author  into  some  of  his  detail,  by  way  of 
proof  of  this  proposition. 

**  A  great  part  of  the  habits  of  a  nation,"  says  M.  Bonstetten,  **  has  its  source 
in  agriculture."  In  other  words,  food  must  be  supplied  to  every  nation,  hut 
flie  fiudlihr  or  difficulty  of  procuring  it  must  have  a  great  influence  on  the  cha- 
racter. In  the  south  of  Europe,  and  countries  in  general  where  nature  is 
bountiful,  man  is  careless  and  improvident.  In  Italy  and  in  Greece  whole  days 
jue  spent  in  some  pleasant  shady  spot,  and  the  'Molce  £ar-niente"  forms  the 
hapniness  of  the  peasant  or  the  proprietor.  Tlie  labours  of  the  field  are  left 
for  Uie  most  part  to  women.  So  remarkable  is  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants 
•f  the  Greek  Islands,  that  our  government  has  been  induced  to  encourage  the 
iettlcment  of  Maltese  and  Italians;  and  were  it  not  for  the  former,  very  little 
of  the  splendid  improvements  going  on  at  present  in  the  Ionian  Islands  wouhl 
ever  be  completed.  The  habits  of  the  Italian  are,  on  the  whole,  more  indus« 
Prions  thsm  those  of  the  Greek;  because,  though  the  climate  of  each  oovntry  be 
Ml  a  par,  the  population  is  more  dense  in  the  one  than  the  other,  and  the 
■Mans  of  livemiood,  therefore,  aiore  inaccessible,  and  requiring  more  effort  to 
*ttam  them.  Erery  thing  approaching  to  foresight  seems  to  be  banished  from 
the  inhabitant  of  the  soudi.  In  the  day  he  can  retire  to  the  shade  to  escape 
^^vn  the  heat,  and  at  night  he  can  fearlessly  lie  down  in  the  fiekls  with  the  se- 
vcncst  heaven  above  and  the  coolest  breeses  around  him.  He  takes  little  or  no 
tbonght  about  his  clothing,  for  he  requires  little  ofr  none.  Uis  food  may  bs 
c^iUed  almost  at  the  road  side,  and  at  eyery  nook  there  is  a  fbnntain  or  a  stream* 
^Wy  who  have  witnessed  the  aaode  of  life  of  the  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Spa- 
^ids,  will  not  find  the  above  at  all  exaggerated.    The  inhabitant  of  the  aora 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  surrounded  by  an  adverse  nature^  a  dreary  heaven,  a  kmg 
winter,  a  few  weeks  of  a  flitting  and  uncertain  summer.  His  food  must  be 
procmed,  the  necessity  of  raiment  and  a  shelter  from  the  indemencies  of  ^ 
weather  are  imperative  wants.  All  this  forces  him  to  be  an  economist  of  his 
time,  to  be  industrious  and  methodical;  and  the  very  length  of  the  timedunng 
whidi  he  is  unable  to  prosecute  his  agricultural  pursuits,  by  confining  him  to 
his  house,  in  a  great  measure  obliges  him  to  cultivate  habits  of  reflection.  Hie 
inhabitant  of  the  south  has  no  home,  his  house  is  merelj  his  sleeping  plaoe: 
while,  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  north,  his  habitation  is  what  me  well  is 
to  ^the  snail,  tbat  without  which  he  could  not  exist.  Hence  the  deep  attach- 
ment of  mountaineers  to  their  barren  regions;  each  spot  is  remembered  as  the 
scene  of  some  pleasure,  as  supplying  some  gratification,  or  administering  to 
some  want.  Ine  green  spots  amid  the  surrounding  waste  were  laboured  by 
many  an  anxious  day.  From  this  place  he  procured  the  wood  which  built  his 
cottage — ^to  that  he  toiled  for  the  pure  fountain  which  flowed  from  the  rock. 
Tbe  very  difficulties  which  sorrouna  the  mountaineer  tend  to  develope  feelings 
unknown  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  south.  The  mutual  assistance  required  to 
eke  out  existence  produces  the  kindliest  sociality,  as  far  removed  from  the  loose 
attachment  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  south  as  it  is  fi^m  their  fierce  passions. 
And  the  sound  of  home  to  the  mountaineer  is  a  spell  that  conjures  up  all  that 
can  bind  him  to  this  world. 

*♦  My  father  and  my  father's  tent. 

My  bretlircn  and  my  brethren's  herds, 

The  pleasant  trees  that  o*er  our  noon  day  bent. 

And  sent  forth  every  song  for  sweetest  birds. 

The  little  rivulet  which  freshen'd  all 
Our  pastures  green, 
No  more  are  to  be  seen. 

When  to  the  mountain  cliff  I  dimb'd  tbu  mom» 
I  tom'd  to  bless  the  spot. 

And  not  a  leaf  appear'd  about  to  fall;— 

And  now  they  are  not! — **  Bybon. 

**  The  result  is,  that  to  conquer  the  inhabitant  of  the  north  it  is  suffident  to  be  the 
master  of  his  house,  while  the  man  of  the  south  can  exist  wherever  he  finds  sun  or 
shdter,  m  tree  or  some  comer  of  the  earth  unknown  to  the  enemy.  The  example  of  the 
Spaniards  proves  that  that  which  is  wanting  in  the  character  of  the  inhabitant  of  the 
south  is  all  that  relates  to  reflection  and  foresight.  His  courage  is  misdirected,  and  for 
want  of  reflection  he  loses  what  a  rational  experience  might  have  taught  him.  On  the 
otiier  hand,  this  very  want  of  reflection  and  its  consequent  ignorance  serves  liiro  mar- 
vellously. The  mind  accustomed  to  reflect  calculates  dangers;  but  dangers  do  not 
exist  for  him  who  has  courage  only.  The  man  of  reflection  sees  all,  knows  all,  except 
those  mysterious  forces  of  the  heart  and  passions  which  are  sometimes  the  inheritance 
of  the  inhabitant  of  the  south.  From  what  has  been  said,  the  inhabitant  of  the  soul^  is 
disposed  to  act  without  reflection,  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  north  to  reflect  witbont 
actlng.''---p.  S9, 

'  Our  Hmited  space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  the  author  into  any  further 
detail  of  the  effects  of  climate  on  national  character;  first,  because  it  is  diflkult 
to  compress  that  which  is  already  short,  and  secondly,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  render  in  our  own  words  that  which  has  been  so  admirably  saia  in  the 
original. 

From  these  few  excerpts  it  will  be  seen  that  this  woik  is  little  more  ^n  a 
collection  of  anecdotes  and  reflections  appended  to  two  general  ideas,  viz., 
that  the  climate  of  the  south  developes  the  senses,  and  therefore  imagination; 
that  of  the  north  the  reason.  Education,  poetry,  courage,  conquests,  drunken- 
ne^,  mendicity,  and  other  subjects,  are  all,  somehow  or  other,  philoeophicadly 
wove  into  this  staple. 
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AmT.XIIL-— 1.  DktiomuuredeiProcerbei  Fr&n^.    PurM.dakifteog^ 

de  la  Soci^t^  Boyale  des  Antiqiiaires  de  France.   Trouii^me  6ditk>o.   Paris. 

18«3.     8vo.    pp.  756. 
It.  Explkaium  Morale  it$  Praoerbei  wpulmtti  Franqtm,    Par  M.  BaMet 

(Formant  partie  de  la  Biblioth^ue  d'lnstniction  ^l^mentaire).  1 8mo.  PareT. 

1826. 
The  earliest  and  one  of  the  best  assemblages  of  apophthegms  is  contained  in 
the  Sacred  Volume,  and  ascribed  to  Solomon:  but  perhaps  he  was  rather  the 
gleaner  than  the  author  of  them  all.  Some  persons  employed  under  Hezekia& 
to  make  a  fresh  transcript  of  the  Proverbs,  added  five  chapters  more,  and  im- 
puted diese  also  to  Solomon,  who  was  become  the  sage  ofhis  nation  by  excel- 
lence. A  further  addition  of  little  value  was  made  by  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh, 
who  flourished  afler  the  captivity;  for  he  quotes  the  book  of  Job,  which  in 
Bishop  Stock's  admirable  preface  to  his  less  admirable  version,  has  been  proved 
to  be  a  composition  posterior  to  that  event.  Lastly  occurs  the  moral  advice  of 
some  literary  lady  of  antiquity,  who  styles  herself  mother  to  king  Lemuel,  and 
who  was  probably  the  oueen  of  Sheba,  and  the  guest  of  Solomon. 

Another  early  and  admirable  collection  of  moral  aphorisms  is  the  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  which  was  apparently  composed  in  Hebrew  by  the  Babylonian  Jesus 
Hillel,  and  afterwaros  translated  into  Greek  by  his  grandson  at  Alexandria. 
Pythagoras^  Theognis,  and  Plutarch,  also  enriched  Greek  literature  with  select 
sentences.  From  Plautus,  Terence,  Laberius,  Syrus,  and  other  dramatic 
writers,  the  Latin  collectors  of  aphorisms  derive  copious  contributions,  as  also 
from  Horace  and  Seneca. 

Hie  Arabians  ascribe  to  Lokman  much  of  their  proverbial  wisdom,  and 
make  him  a  contemporary  of  Solomon.  Pococke  translated  from  the  Arabic 
proverbs  of  Meidan,  and  Schultens,  proverbs  of  Zamachsjar.  Sir  William 
Jones,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  his  Commentaries  on  Asiatic  Poetry,  enu- 
merates the  several  Persian  gnomologists,  and  quotes'  from  them  many  beau- 
tiful sentences.    Gentius  has  translated  and  edited  those  of  Sadi. 

Of  modern  maxims  the  earliest  collection  is  contained  in  the  Havamaal, 
ascribed  by  the  Edda  to  Odin.  Of  English  sentences  HoweU's  ParamioeraMa 
b  the  oldest  assemblage,  but  it  has  been  popularly  superseded  by  Ray  s  Pro- 
verbs, first  printed  in  1672,  which  contains  a  fuller,  though  not  a  very  select  com- 
pilation. Mr.  Bland  has  more  recently  (1814)  republished  in  an  Englirii 
version  the  Adae^ia  of  Erasmus,  and  illustrated  them  by  corresponding  examples 
from  the  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  English  languages. 

Moral  philosophy  may  be  said  to  begin  in  proverbs ;  since,  among  all 
nations,  the  first  attempts  of  the  savage  man  to  mfer  a  rule  of  action  from  a 
personal  incident  are  couched  in  short  sentences.  Such  sayings  are  quickly 
understood,  and  when  stimulantly  expressed  are  easily  remembered:  hence 
they  echo  frir  and  wide.  Tradition  preserves  awhile  these  efforts  to  generalize 
experience,  and  at  length  they  are  compressed  into  a  code  of  conduct  by  some 
judicious  gnomologist. 

Every  time  that  such  a  recorded  sentiment  is  compared  with  the  passing 
occurrences  which  it  is  adapted  to  characterize  and  to  class,  it  gains  or  loses 
something  in  the  confidence  of  the  repeater.  Maxims  which  faU  on  trial  are 
suffered  to  expire,  and  those  which  stand  their  ground  are  taught  to  grand- 
children as  a  treasury  of  wisdom.  Yet  the  number  of  contradictory  proverbs 
is  very  considerable.  Whatever  almost  be  the  proposition  advanced,  in  some 
language  or  other  we  are  sure  to  find  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver.  The  antithetic 
maxim  is  somewhere  as  current  and  as  neatly  expressed  as  the  original  sayinffy 
as  if  experience,  like  Janus,  was  double-fiiced,  and  delivered  from  each  moutii 
an  opposite  oracle.    Afltr  studying  these  repositories  of  counsel,  if  a  person 
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does  DOt  ezerdse  discrimination  as  to  circumstances,  be  may  be  more  at  a  loss 
^AtBiX  to  do  tlk^  41  the  tinja  of  sitting  down  to  bis  task.  However,  as  be  will 
be  le^  at  a  loss  wbat  to  k^,  and  may  find  solemn  sentences  applicable  to  either 
determination,  and  apologetic  of  failure  in  either  direction,  be  may  aotiuire 
sometbipg  of  eloquence  if  not  of  wisdom.  Skill  in  practical  conduct  necessa- 
rily anticipates  adWce:  it  consists  in  seizing  opportunities  at  their  crossing  our 
station :  he  who  stops  to  ask — *'  shall  I  snatch  at  this  V*  will  find  that  the  fore- 
lock might  have  been  caught,  but  that  the  wings  can  never  be  overtaken. 

If,  however,  proverbs  contribute  more  to  the  resources  of  diction  than  to  die 
arts  of  life,  they  are  not  therefore  the  less  interesting  to  the  reading  or  writing 
world;  and  the  literature  which  collects,  which  explains,  which  classes  them, 
is  still  of  welcome  circulation.  Parcemiology  has  not  been  neglected  b]^  the 
French.  Peter  Gringore  of  Lorraine  published,  in  1527,  Notables  Etueign&- 
meiUf  Adagesy  et  Froverbes,  Peter  Grognet  of  Burgundy  printed,  in  1533, 
Mots  dorcs  du  ioge  Caton.  Gilles  Corrozet  issued,  in  1540,  some  proverbs 
and  apophthegms  imder  the  title  Hecatomgraphie,  Charles  de  Bovelles  of 
Noyon  wrote,  in  1557,  bis  Froverbes  et  Diti  sententieux.  And  in  the  following 
century  many  more  such  productions  might  be  enumerated.  In  1710,  st 
Brussds,  appeared  a  very  comprehensive  Victiouncart  des  Froverbes  Frtn^aU, 
which  was  reprinted  at  Amsteidam,  and  republished  with  additions  by  Panc- 
koucke  at  Paris,  in  1748,  and  which  remained  we  believe  until  Uie  appearance 
of  the  present  volume,  the  most  convenient  repertory  of  French  proverbial  lite- 
xature. 

The  sources  of  currency  in  expression  are  various.  Sometimes  mere  con- 
ciseness  accomplishes  the  end;  as  in  the  French  proverb.  Feu  et  ban,  and  in  our 
Short  and  sweet.  Sometimes  an  allusion  to  popular  mechanical  arts  becomes 
generally  vernacular;  as  in  French,  Battre  toujours  la  mime  encUtme,  and  in  oar 
Marping:  akxtyi  on  the  same  string.  Sometimes  a  popular  classic,  ^op^ 
Fables  nar  instance,  has  supplied  a  familiar  illustration;  as,  C'est  la  mouche  dsL 
coche^  as  our  The  fly  on  the  chariot  wheel.  Sometimes  the  manners  of  domestic 
animals  furnish  natural  allusions;  as  in  the  French,  Hurler  avec  les  loups,  or 
with  us,  thouffh  quite  in  another  sense,  To  take  the  bull  by  the  horns, 

M.  de  la  Mesang^re,  the  erudite  author  of  the  compilation  before  us,  classes 
among  proverbs  those  hacknied  allusions  to  the  writers  of  antiquity  whidi  have 
been  repeated  by  successive  stylists;  but  these  are  ra&er  trivialities  of  rhetoric 
than  idiomatic  ways  of  speaking.  Such  are,  Cest  le  tonneau  des  Danmda. 
Cest  la  toUe  de  Pese/qpe.  Une  vols  de  Stentor.  What  is  not  popularly  int^ 
ligible  ought  not  to  be  ranked  among  national  proverbs.  In  different  countries 
Iha  same  quotations  firom  ancient  writecs  have  a  very  different  d^ree  of  ac- 
cejptation.    There  is  a  Latin  verse, 

'*  Uc  mal^  qimsitis  nm  gaudet  iertim  k^ret," 
Which  It  ipdl  teandaied  into  FceBohai  p.  30,  by  the  ¥H>ffd8y 

^  Un  trernhne  herisier  nej<mk  ^  4e$  biins  maUaequk,*' 

But  to  rank  this  phrase  as  a  proverb  is  surely  a  strange  extension  of  the  meeo- 
ing  of  the  word:  the  whole  assertion  is  so  contradictory  to  experience,  that 
even  superstition  would  hardly  venture  to  employ  it  in  a  sermon. 

These  proverbs  are  arranged  alphabetically;  the  principal  thought  in  tiie 
sentence  serving  for  the  word  of  reference:  but  the  chapters  often  contain  mere 
historic  anecdotes  which^  though  amusing^  have  small  connection  with  the  ex- 
pressions intended  to  be  explained. 

This  work  is  amusing  and  instructive;  some  articles  are  superfluous,  and 
KttJe  connected  with  proverbial  literature;  some  expressions  are  not  explained 
which  appear  unaccountable  to  a  foreigner^  but  on  the  vriiole  it  rewards  pe- 
rusal^ and  deserves  imitation  elsewhere. 
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CliaHipoUion.    Seconde  Mition,  leyoe,  corrig^ey  el  BugmOTt^.    Rojwl  8vo. 
Jvec  un  Atla$  de  planches.    Paris.    1828. 

The  loDg-called-for  second  edition  of  this  roost  important  and  valuable  work 
has  at  last  made  its  appearance.  The  general  prinpiples  of  the  System  remain 
.the  same;  the  additions  and  imfffovements  with  which  we  are  now  presented, 
are  the  result  of  a  more  extensive  examination  of  ancient  monuments,  and 
new  analogies  are  pointed  out  between  the  hieroglyphics  and  the  Coptic  alpha- 
bet. The  Letter  to  M.  Dacier,  first  published  in  1 822,  which  forms  an  introduc- 
tion to  &e  system,  is  incorporated  with,  and  forms  the  second  chapter  of  thb 
edition.  M.  ChampoUion  still  cherishes  the  hope  of  receiving  the  king's  per- 
mission to  visit  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  its  ruins,  and  of  adaing 
additional  strength,  if  that  be  necessary,  to  his  system.  He  will  carry*with 
him  the  best  wishes  of  the  literati  of  Europe  for  the  success  of  his  endeavours. 

The  English  public  has  been  already  so  fully  made  acquainted  with  the 
merits  and  details  of  M.  ChampoUion 's  discoveries,  in  the  complete  and  admi- 
rable analysis  given  of  his  and  the  other  works  on  the  subject  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  that  we  are  spared  the  necessity  of  any  further  discussion  of  it.  It 
must  be  gratifying  to  the  author  of  that  article  to  learn  that  his  performance 
has  already  had  the  honour  of  two  French  translations,  one  in  a  separate  form, 
and  anotlier  incorporated  in  the  **  Revue  Britannique,"  a  monthly  Parisian 
periodical,  (consisting  entirely  of  translations  from  the  more  important  and 
striking  articles  of  our  monthly  and  quarterly  journals,)  which  has  already 
met  with  great  success. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  Egypt,  we  cannot  but  express  our  sincere 
regret  for  the  premature  loss  of  our  distinguished  countryman  Mr.  Salt,  who 
had,  after  being  at  first  an  unbeliever  in  it,  at  last  become  a  warm  convert  to  M. 
Champollion's  system,  and  whose  oppjortunities  would,  had  he  survived, 
have  ensiled  him  to  shed  additional  and  important  lights  on  the  subject 


AiT.  XV. — Almanack  PkUanthropioue,  <m  Tableau  des  SociitU  et  InHitutiom  de 
Bien/aUanee,d^ Education,  etdrUtiUttPubUquede  la  VUledeParit.  Seeonde 
Annie.     18mo.    Paris.    1828. 

Th£  pretensions  of  the  metropolis  of  France  to  be  the  centre  of  gaie^r  &ncl  the 
arbitress  of  fiushion  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  are  universally  acknowledged;  but 
her  claims  to  a  higher  and  better  distinction  are  not  so  generally  known.  We 
allude  to  that  spirit  of  association  for  religious,  philanthropic,  and  scientific 
undertakings  which  has  now  taken  such  firm  hold  of  the  pubhc  mind  in  France, 
and  which  has  mostly  sprung  up  since  the  peace.  We  rejoice  to  see  a  plant 
of  our  native  soil  (for  we  cannot  nelp  regarding  such  associations  as  peculiarly 
of  English  growth,)  naturalizing  itself  in  foreign  countries;  and  firom  the  deep 
interest  we  take  in  the  progress  of  social  improvements,  we  feel  it  a  subject  of 
congratulation  that  the  state  of  peace,  which  has  already  done  so  much  for  their 
XDore  rapid  dissemination,  is  likely  to  continue  undisturbed.  The  little  volume 
before  us  is  intended  to  be  continued  annually,  and  this  is  the  second  year  of 
its  appearance;  to  show  its  object  and  spirit  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
the  rollowing  passage  from  the  preface :*- 

"  The  tfaveUer  who  viiiu  Paris  on  bosinest  or  pleaturr,  or  who  is  led  thither  hy  a 
iove  of  the  arts,  indt  on  his  arrival  nanieroas  guides  for  his  directiou.  The  pablic  mo- 
auBicsiB  force  themselves  oa  btt  akftentkm,  all  h^t  wishes  are  antkipated,  and  he  finds 
it  ysfofii^le  to  avail  hiaiself  of  the  nttmetfoua  faicUiUes  that  are  afforded  him;  but  the 
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964  CriOcai  Sketd^. 

tmvcfler  ol elevated  MBtuMats, wbo  it  a  true  pbUanthfopUt,  and  actuated  bj  aiabler 
coriofUjr,  wishei  to  aet  Fbrit  under  aobiher  aspect;  luch  a  one  ni^ulret  fiir  the  csla> 
bfialiaieiiU  devoted  to  the  moftt  inportant  ob|eets  of  civilised  ipcietj ;  be  viabefl  to 
ooDtemplate  and  to  study  monuments  of  afotber  description — mooyaiefiU  raised  hj  the 
hands  of  science  and  of  virtue;  in  such  estahlishroents  he  seeks  to  obaerve  the  effect  of 
our  ihstitotions  and  the  marks  ot  national  character;  and  he  feels  interested  io  com- 
paring them  with  those  of  the  same  class  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  other  capTfah  ^ 
■  Europe.  At  present,  the  number  of  travellers  who  leave  their  homes  in  pursuit  of  phi- 
lanthropic objects  has  much  increased.  The  friends  of  virtoe  hi  all  countriea  have 
formed  in  trath  a  My  aUimnce,  productive  both  of  pleasure  and  utility.  In  geneial 
the  attention  of  the  public  is  everywhere  more  eamesUy  directed  to  whatever  bears  oa 
the  oMNai  interests  oi  society.  But  estaUishments  of  this  description  do  not  court  the 
glare  of  day.  and  afe  seldom  meotSDDcd  in  conversation:  where  then  is  the  guide  that 
will  conduct  us  to  them  ?'* 

We  may  safely  answer  this  question  by  referring  the  reader  to  the  little  woik 
before  us.  The  coatents  of  the  Aimanach  PhilcaUhropigue  are  anranged  under  the 
((^lowing  heads:— I.  Hie  Hospitals  of  Paris^^-II.  Philanthropic  Societies. — 
in.  Education  Societies^— IV.  Religious  Societies. — ^V.  Learned  and  liteiarr 
Societies. — ^VI.  Public  Instruction.— VII.  Prisons,  Civil  and  Military. — ^VUL 
Societies  for  Insurance  against  Fire.  Under  the  first  bead  are  enum^ated 
thirty -seven  hospitals,  besides  six  institutions  for  providing  medical  aid  to  per- 
sons at  their  own  houses.  The  able  surgical  assistance  rendered  at  tbfise  estft- 
blidmients  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  number  of  valuable  works  that  enrich  the 
medical  literature  of  France,  and  which  have  mostly  been  composed  from  cases 
ol»erved  at  the  hospitals.  Here  also  the  devoted  services  of  the  **  Seetin  dt  U 
CharUiy"  who  attend  on  the  sick  and  administer  alike  both  bodily  and  sporttuil 
aid,  must  not  be  forgotten.  In  the  second  chapter  232  societies  are  enumerated, 
190  of  which  are  Friendly.  Societies  among  the  working-classes.  In  this  bc^ 
^pear  the  Societies  of  Christian  Morality  and  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
luade,  together  with  many  others  that  prove  how  rapidly  public  opinion  is  at- 
sociating  in  France  on  all  the  great  points  conducive  to  the  commonweaL  Chapter 
III.  enumerates  eleven  societies  or  committees  that  direct  their  attention  to 
Education;  among  these  is  pre-eminent  the  Society  for  Mutual  Instruction, 
which  has  done  so  much  for  diffusing  the  improved  system  over  all  parts  of 
France,  and  even  over  many  countries  of  Europe  and  America.  Pity  it  is  that 
its.effc^rts  should  have  been  so  thwarted  by  mistaken  or  designing  men;  but 
such  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  all,  be  they  societies  or  individuals,  whose  laboun 
for  Uie  good  of  their  species  attack  the  prejudices  or  the  selfishness  of  others. 
Sixty  gratis-schools  for  children  of  both  sexes  are  conducted  by  the  Fr^rts  dt 
la  thctrine  CftrUienne,  and  the  indefatigable  Saun  de  la  Chariti,  Chapter 
IV.,  on  Religious  Institutions,  enumerates  thirty-seven  bodies  that  labonr 
in  this  divine  work,  and  we  are  happy  to  perceive  that  the  Protestants  are  not 
behind  their  brethren  the  Catholics  in  associations  of  this  nature,  altboo^  it 
would  appear  that  Bible  Societies  are  peculiar  to  Protestantism  here  as  weH 
as  elsewhere.  Chapter  V.  is  devoted  to  Scientific  and  Literary  Institutioas, 
respecting  the  former  of  which  any  encomium  here  would  be  useless.  OiAf 
we  may  he  permitted  to  remark,  that  some  of  our  learned  bodies  in  England 
would  do  well  to  copy  the  liberal  spirit  of  their  French  neighbours.  Riblk 
Instruction  in  chapter  VI.  commences  with  an  account  of  the  Universi^af 
France,  which  is  divided  into  twenty-six  academies  governed  by  rectors.  The 
courses  of  lectures  are  open  gratuitously  to  all,  as  well  here  as  at  the  other  in- 
stitutions supported  by  the  Crown.  These  courses  include  the  various  orientil 
languages^  and  the  different  branches  of  science  and  art.  In  this  cbapCer 
also  are  included  the  numerous  and  admirable  public  lU>raiieB,  that  op— 
their  treasures  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  unlettered  by  restrictions  that  impade  oi 
other  countries  the  fructifying  progress  of  knowledge.   But-oor  space  b  luailed^ 
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aad  w<8  nnal  bistcii  to  a  oonctanon  by  st&ting  tlMit  1ii6  Praonsy  whidi  fom 
the  subject  of  chapter  VII.,  have  undergrone  most  inkportant  improvements  of 
late  years,  for  which  they  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  enlightenea  and  benevo- 
lent views' of  the  Dauphin.  Chapter  VHI.  is  on  Fire  Offices,  which  are  under 
exoeUent  regulations,  and  have  justly  merited  the  gratitude  of  the  Parisians « 
In  conchisioD,  we  vrarmly  recommend  this  little  work  to  all  our  enlightened 
coontiynien  who  visit  Paris. 


AiT.  Wl* — DictiouHmrt  Tedmoiogique^  au  N<moeau  Dkiionnaire  Umvenel  det 
Arts  ei  MeOen^  tt  de  rEcemomie  imkatrkUe  et  commerdale.  Par  une  So-. 
dM  de  Savans  et  d'Artistes.  Tom.  I. — XII.  8vo.  Planches  caiiiers^ 
1—18.  4to.     Paris.     1822  to  1837. 

Tbi  Teehnological  Dictionary,  begun  at  Paris  in  1822,  has  attained  some  cele- 
hrity  in  this  country.  One  or  two  of  our  scientific  joumsSs  have  borrowed 
higely  from  it,  and  more  than  one  Dictionary  of  the  Arts,  avowedly  planned- 
in  imitation  dT  it,  were  announced  here,  though  never  published,  during  the 
excitement  of  1824  and  1825.  Hie  utili^  of  collecting  in  one  work  a  complete 
description  of  the  arts  and  occupations  or  life — they  being  all  regulated  in  some 
measure  by  the  same  principles,  and  most  of  them  throwing  lidit  on  each  other 
•—cannot  be  disputed.  Up  to  a  late  period,  however,  most  of  those  who  have 
hid  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  arts  have  been  unable  to  describe  them,  while 
those  who  have  had  a  command  of  language  have  had  no  acquaintance  with  the 
workshop  and  the  laboratory.  The  diffusion  of  a  better  education  among  all 
classes  is  reconciling  this  discrepancy,  making  the  principles  of  art  better 
known,  and  artizans  more  intelligent.  In  France,  where  the  gratuitous  means 
of  scientific  education,  at  least  for  die  middle  and  upper  classes,  have  for  a 
king  time  been  superior  to  what  are  possessed  by  this  country,  it  has  been  com- 
ptrativety  easy  to  compose  such  works;  and  we  generally  find  die  eleven  of  the 
rolyte<^mcal  School,  of  the  School  of  Mines,  or  Sie  professors  at  these  or  other 
nalKHial  establishments  the  principal  compilers  of  them.  To  the  Technological 
Dktionary  the  principal  contributors  are  M.  Francoeur,  professor  at  the  Fa- 
enftly  of  Sciences,  Pans;  M.  Molard,  junior  assistant-director  at  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Arts,  Paris;  M.  Lenormand,  professor  of  Technology;  M.  Robiquet, 
professor  at  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  Paris ;  and  M.  Payen,  a  manufacturer  <^ 
dmgs.  The  work  is  what  might  be  expected  from  such  an  association,  copious 
and  elaborate,  but  more  diffuse  than  precise.  Hie  twelftti  volume  is  already 
pQblbhed,  and  only  comes  down  to  tne  letters  M  A  G,  so  that  it  cannot  pos* 
sibly  be  completed  according  to  the  prospectus  in  fifteen  volumes.  We  are 
aftM  the  bookseller  and  the  authors,  having  found  the  speculation  rather  a 
good  one,  are  vrilling  to  extend  it  as  much  as  possible,  which  has  led  them  to 
swell  their  pages  with  descriptions  of  a  gi>eat  varietv  of  subjects  which  obviously 
do  not  belong  to  a  Technoloncal  Dictionary.  Ibat  there  is  too  much  of  it, 
Aatit  is  too  ctifinse,  and  in  a  rew  cases  too  trifling,  are  the  only  objections  we 
have  to  make  to  it;  if  it  were  compressed  into  six  or  at  most  ten  volumes,  it 
would  be  much  improved.  The  authors  give  a  minute  description  of  the  arts 
as  they  are  practised  in  France,  including  all  the  latest  improvements,  and, 
show  at  ever^  page  that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  practices  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  with  the  most  recent  scientific  discoveries.  They  are  not  indeed 
cmtentcd  with  explaining  the  principles  of  the  arts,  whidi  is  all  that  ought  to 
be  attempted  in  sudi  a  work;  uiey  aad  a  variety  of  suffgestions,  and  sometimea^ 
tnascribe  from  the  pages  of  periodicals,  recommendations  of  mere  scientiftc 
tiieorisli,  which  have  been  found  impracticable.  Mudi  information  however 
may  be  obtained  from  the  work  relative  to  the  present  state  and  the  recent 
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pH5(tftvM  Of  tiK  8VtB  itt  TrtM^y  tmSii|(h  tttfir  MARMiiti  ilimt'  Dft  r^ocives  inlfa 
Cttu^n;  for  the  atrthcm,  bayhig'  it  at  heart  to  hnprove  as  well  as  described 
praodces  of  their  countryman,  have  in  general  confined  their  descriptions  to 
the  best  methods,  and  have  painted  them  en  beau.  To  give  ail  example  «r 
two^  vre  observe  that  the  dinbrent  processes  employed  in  mamifacturmg  tbe 
ebeoHeal  aind«>  snch  as  the  sulphuric^  the  nitric,  and  the  mnriatie,  i^hich  b 
general  are  rather  looked  upon  as  secrets  in  this  country,  are  minatdy  descvflMd; 
as  are  also,  with  many  other  things  peculiar  to  France,  the  Abattoir$  at  Paris, 
the  police  regulations  relative  to  me  slaughtering  of  cattle,  the  methods  in  use 
for  preserving  ice,  and  making  the  various  refreshing  and  cooling  drinks,  for 
which  that  capital  is  almost  as  famous  as  any  city  of  Italy.  Nor  is  the  woii 
defk^ient  in  statistical  and  historical  notices,  such  as  an  account  of  the  rapid 
increase  in  manufectttres  of  difierent  kinds,  the  number  of  cattle  slant^tned 
at  Paris,  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  ices  into  Paris,  and  the  effects  dT  t 
wttiiii  vrinter,  by  pireveiiting  a  harvest  of  ice  and  snow,  on  the  rate  of  mortEdity 
in  Ita^.  The  plates,  which  are  separate  from  the  t^ct,  are  remarki^ly  neat 
and  distinct,  and  altogether  the  work,  both  from  what  it  contains,  and  tbe 
manngff  in  whidi  it  is  got  up,  gives  a  favourable  idea  of  the  state  of  the  usM 
ots  in  France. 


Art.  XVII. — Menunres  Inedits  de  Louit- Henri  de  Lomeniey  Comte  de  Btkimt, 
SkrUaired'Etat  sous  Louis  XIV,;  puhlUs  sur  les  manuscrits  aufograpkes, 
aoec  un  Essai  sur  les  Mtturs  et  sur  les  Usages  du  XVIIme  Sihcle.  Fir?. 
Barri^re,  ^iteur  des  M^moires  de  Madame  Campin.  Paris.  1828.  5vob. 
8vo. 

TVresE  Memoirs  are  edited  by  M.  Barrito,  the  editor  of  ^  Menioirsof  Maidane 
Campan,  who  has  given  us  in  his  prefece  some  curious  details  respecting  tbe 
author  and  his  manuscripts.  The  first  he  characterizes  as  '*  ambitioas  ioA  a 
gamester,  devout  and  a  libertine;  who  passed  from  the  mimstry  to  ^  bossmof 
m  cloister,  and  from  the  court  to  a  prison.*'  Dr.  Dibdin  has  afreadv  introduced 
btm  to  us  as  an  accomplished  biMiomaniac;  he  was  equally  fond  of  pictoKi 
and  prints,  and  oontinued  to  indulge  his  taste  for  all  these  lu»iries,  even  wbes 
ksmursd  within  the  walls  of  St.  Lanure,  where  he  spent  nearly  twenty  yeais  ef 
his  lifo.  Of  the  authenticity  of  the  MSS.  from  which  these  Meiooirs  are  wb» 
lisbed,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  his  descendant  the  ardibishop  of  Toolev^  (tfho 
was  prime  minister  to  Louis  XVI.)  had  actually  prepared  to  pnUish  theofsfc 
the  tnne  the  Revolution  broke  out.  The  editor  has  prefixed  a  most  amosid^ 
and  instructive  ''  £ssay  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  tbe  Seventeenth  Cefi- 
tttry,'*  and  he  has  added  very  copious  notes  illustrative  or  explanatory  of  sach 
pasmges  as  required  this  aid.  We  have  only  one  reproach  to  make  to  M. 
Barri^re,  but  it  is  one  to  which  almost  every  editor  o!  Memoirs  of  thb  period 
}m  equally  laid  himsdf  open-— and  tet  is,  that  he  has  not  only  allowed  passapf 
to  stand  in  the  Memoirs  which  were  tUteriy  unfit  for  publicati«D,biit  introdiM 
into  his  notes  details  equally  oflSensive  on  the  same  score.  Were  icnotlw 
these  blemiriies,  we  should  say  that  since  the  publication  of  St.  Simon^  Bis- 
moirsv  no  work  has  appeared  which  throws  so  much  light  on  die  secret  hislsiy 
•f  the  coOTt  of  Lonis  Xl  V.»  and  of  the  period  immediately  anteoedent 

The  ftither  and  grandfhtber  of  our  author  had  both  been  secretaries  ef  state, 
dttd  he  himself  had  the  reversion  of  his  ihther's  office  granted  to  him  by  Jlaa^ 
of  Austria  ai  die  eariy  «$e  of  fifteen.  At  sixteen  he  set  out  npM  his  tnifelsr 
hi  whteh  he  sp«nt  thi«e  mrs;  during  that  period  he  visited  Holland^  Do^ 
m«t4c>  Sweden,  Fdland,  Hungary,  Bohemia^  Germany  and  Itdy.    He  w&s«i 
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iiipuit  Xilin  loholnf ,  aai  ftvt  jmib  afttr  hk  i8t«r»pnUi^htd  an  iwimil  of 
kit  trav^s  in  that  language,  wfaadi  vretk  through  two  editions  (in  1660  anif 
1662).  Having  parsed  several  of  his  earliest  yeai^  immediately  attached  to  ^be 
person  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  fitvourite,  and  acting  as  se- 
cretaiy  of  state  at  the  time  that  monarch  assumed  the  reins  of  power  into  his 
own  hands,  no  man  had  hetter  grounds  for  anticipating  a  hrilliant  career  than 
the  Count  de  Brienne.  As  his  own  Memoirs  give  no  explanation  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  his  disgrace  and  the  subsequent  extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  his 
life,  his  editor  has  from  other  sources  endeavoured  to  supply  this  deficiency* 
Ihe  love  of  play,  (a  passion  which  seems  reviving  in  our  own  age  and  countrjr 
in  an  alarming  decree,)  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  rockc  on  whidk  he 
split;  and  his  conduct  in  other  respects  was  so  extraordinary  that  hit  own 
fimily  interfered  and  had  him  shut  up  as  a  lunatic.  '<  If  be  lost  his  rmtmm^** 
mfB  M.  Barri^,  .*'  he  certainly  neither  lost  his  wit,  nor  his  memory,  nor  t^ 
art  of  relating  the  adventures  of  his  youth  with  grace/'  During  this  confine** 
uent  it  was  that  he  wrote  the  Memoirs  now  published. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  much  farther  detail  of  their  contents.. 
The  chapters  which  relate  to  Cardinal  Mazarin  form  one  of  the  most  curious 
portions  of  the  work.  We  shall  extract  the  one  which  gives  the  account  of  the, 
drcomstances  immediately  preceding  his  death,  and  leave  the  reader  to  hi% 
own  reflections  upon  the  extraordinary  exlMbition- which  it  presented. 

"  The  cardinal  was  then  very  ill.  One  day  when  I  entered  his  apartment  in  the 
Loovre,  treading  with  measured  steps  on  tiptoe,  (because  Bemouin,  his  vaiet-de-chambre» 
told  me  that  he  was  asleep,)  I  found  him  seated  in  his  ann-chair  before  the  fire,  and  had 
fidl  time  to  observe  him  well,  in  a  state  of  eztraordinaiy  agitation.  His  body,  {rom  its 
own  wei^t»fell  sometimes  forward  and  sometimes  backward;  his  head  was  ai  one  time 
my  neaify  striking  his  knees,  and  at  another  falling  on  the  back  of  lus  chair;  he  threw, 
lumself  about  unceasingly  from  riffht  to  left,  and  in  this  short  interval  of  time,  which  was 
oaiy  a  few  minutesr  the  balance  of  his  watch  did  not  so  quicker  than  his  body.  You  would 
have  said  that  a  demon  had  possession  of  him ;  and  what  is  remarkable*  he  was  speak- 
ing, hut  as  he  did  not  articulate  his  words,  I  could  not  comprehend  what  he  said,  x  eai- 
ing  lest  he  shoold  fail  into  the  fire,  I  called  Bemouin,  who  immediately  came,  laid  hold  of 
him,  and  shook  him  well.  '  What's  the  matter,  Bemouin  V  said  he,  awaking ; '  What's  the 
matter  1  Gxmtaud  has  said  it!**  '  Deuce  take  Goenaud  and  his  saying,'  said  the  valet, 
'will  3ron  be  always  repeating  thati'  '  Yes,  Bemouin,  yes,  Guenaud  tua  mid  it!  and  he 
has  spoken  but  too  truly ;  I  must  die,  I  caimot  escape  it.  Guenmid  hat  uid  k!  Gut* 
9mti  hag  tttid  it!*  I  then  heard  niost  distinctly  those  sorrowful  words,  which  I  could  not 
■Dderstand  when  he  pmnounced  them  in  his  sleep.  I  was  confennded  and  horrifiedi 
and  still  more  so  with  the  terror  which  j^ppeared  painted  in  his  looks.  Bemouin  told 
kirn  that  I  was  in  waiting;  '  Bid  him  come  forward,'  and  stretching  out  his  hand, 
which  1  kissed,  he  said  to  me:  '  My  poor  frioid,  1  am  dying!' — '  I  see  it  weU,'  an- 
swered I,  '  but  believe  me,  my  dear  master*  it  is  you  who  are Idlling  yourself.  Do  not 
distress  yourself  by  these  cruel  speeches  which  kill  your  servants,  and  do  more  injury  to 
your  Eminence  than  even  vour  malady.' — '  It  is  very  true,'  said  he  to  moi '  my  poor  M. 
de  Brienne,  but  Guenaud  has  said  it,  and  Guenaud  knows  his  business  well.' 

"  Hearing  him  sjieak  in  this  manner,  I  could  not  help  being  melted  even  m  tears ;  I 
iMi  a  shKere  affection  for  him,  and  his  state  excited  in  me  the  neatest  compassion.  He 
siMitlMd  oat  his  s«ns  and  embtaoed  me  iftrj  tenderiy.  Hu  breath  aoBded  me  tt' 
sach  a  degree  that  I  was  almest  on  the  point  of  feintiiig,  on  perosiving  which  he  took  a 
kiBsagii  inte  his  mouth  and  gave  me  another*  '  I  am  very  sony  for  it,'  said  he  vety  * 
iUi^gijr, '  bat  you  see,  my  friend,  what  is  man— I  have  good  teeth,  and  I  eat  spannf^y,  • 
hot  I  carry  withm  me  the  cause  of  a  speedy  death.'  He  seemed  heart-broken  on  pi»< 
aoondng  these  words,  and  then  began  repeating  afresh, '  Guenaud  ha$  said  U,* 

Chstnaod  was  the  piqnkian,  who  had  shortly  before  this,  when  callsd  ima  .eon* 
atioft  on  the  caadtnara  malady,  f^y.lold  htm  that  he  must  pitpam  fordeath,  and 
ihathe  had  not  more  than  two  months  to  hve.    -  ...         ^4 
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ti  fimr  or  £ftt  ii^  bifim  Jw  idailk,  Vid  Ui  hmd 
l^ted*  tad  lus  musUchioes.  curlal  with  irooi ;  tbejf  put  rouge  on  his  rfieob  and  hit 
lipty^apd  punted  him  so  well  with  cenise  and  whiting,  that  he  had  probably  never 
in  his  life  looked  so  fair  and  rosy.  Getting  then  into  his  sedan-chair,  which  was  opea 
in  front,  he  proceeded  in  this  fine  equipage  to  take  a  turn  round  the  garden,  to  buiy,  at 
he  said  himself,  the  syna^gue  honourably.  I  was  never  more  surprise  in  my  life  than  I 
was  at  siffht  of  this  rapid  and  complete  metatnorphosis,  this  sudden  change  of  scene, 
from  the  bed  of  death,  where  I  had  jnst  left  him,  to  a  renewal  of  youth,  in  appearance 
more  real  than  that  of  ^Eson.  Notwithstanding,  he  was  then,  it  may  be  said,  on  the  faiy 
bciok  of  the  grave ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  me  violent  efibrt  which  this  ooit  him,  has- 
tened his  deioh  by  several  days.  If  he  had  not  thus  attempted  to  cheat  nature,  he  would 
sot  have  feUen  so  soon  ;  but  tikis  foUy,  great  in  the  sight  of  God,  vras  still  greater  in  the 
pwience  of  men,  who,  like  myself.  Vera  quite  aware  of  his  state,  and  looked  upon  this 
•caaie  as  a  dream  or  a  vision,  which  only  served  to  throw  greater  odium  on  this  dying 
politician,  and  made  the  courtiers,  who  are  always  unmerciful,  say  of  him — '  A  hmi 
%B  Uvedt  a  hnave  he  re»lved  to  die,* 

"  The  Count  de  Nogent,  a  wicked  wit,  meeting  him  in  this  equipage,  said  to  him,— 
*The  air  is  good  for  you  ;  it  has  already  produced  a  great  change.  Your  Eminence 
should  take  it  often/  Whether  he  grew  red  or  pale  at  this  compliment,  which  discovered 
his  knavery;  is  not  known ;  it  is  certain  that  he  was  struck  with  it,  as  might  be  per- 
ceived'from  the  change  in  his  eyes,  if  none  could  be  seen  in  his  countenance.  The  ctr- 
dina)  said, '  Turn  back  :  I  find  myself  ill'  Nogent,  urging  his  point  widi  unparalleled 
tmthj,  said  to  him,  '  I  believe  it :  for  your  EmineBce  looks  very  red.'  Tnis  stooke 
went  hke  a  dagser  to. the  heart  of  the  cardinal.  I  followed  him,  and  saw  him  earned 
back  to  his  b^,  on  which  he  fell  like  a  man  in  a  fit.  They  gave  him  some  reviving 
cordiali  which  recovered  him.  Beraouin,  his  valet-de-chambre,  then  said  to  him, 
'  I  knew  well  what  would  happen,  and  1  told  you  so.  What  is  the  use  of  this  fboleiyf 
The  cardinal  replied  not  a  word,  and  every  one  was  dismissed  from  the  apartment."  * 

**  The  Count  de  Nogent,  who  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  whole  of  this  comedy  as 
vrdi  as  myaetf,  hasteDi«i  to  pay  his  court  to  the  oueen-mother  by  telling  her  of  it :  her 
Majesty  could  not  refrain  from  laughing,  and  really  bdieved  that  he  was  only  jestii|. 
I  confirmed  what  he  said,  on  his  appesuing  to  me  as  a  witness ;  but  lumng  lest  hail- 
Mis  of  heart  about  me,  I  related  the  fact  with  greater  delicacy,  and  threw  the  bbsM 
of  it  upon  the  physician  who  had  obliged  him  to  take  the  air.  '  He  ought  not  to  have 
been  snaved,'  said  the  queen, '  it  will  hasten  his  death  ;'  and  she  sent  to  inc^uire  after 
him.  '  Every  one  knows  the  state  he  is  in,'  added  she,  '  it  was  useless  to  disgune  it, 
and  this  only  serves  to  make  people  talk.'  In  fact,  nothing  else  was  talked  of  at  court, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  cardinal  was  ever  more  severely  handled  than  he  was  on 
this  occasion.  M^  father,  to  whom  I  related  it  the  same  evening,  would  not  believe  me, 
and  treated  me  as  if  I  had  told  him  a  lie.  In  vain  did  I  swear  to  him  that  I  told  nothmg 
Imt  the  truth  ;  he  reproached  me  severely,  and  was  as  angry  with  me  as  if  1  had  com- 
ikutted  a  serious  fault;  at  last  he  believed  me,  and  shrugged  up  his  shooMen." 


Aet.  XVIII. — Antonio  Foicarini;  Tragedia  di  Gio.  Batista  NiccoUni,    8vo. 
•  Firenie.    1827. 

Ail  this  author  has  been  exalted  by  certain  critics  in  opposition  to  Manzoni  and 
the  romantic  school,  and  considered  by  others  as  a  sort  ot  conciliator  between  the 
two  parties,  we  have  bestowed  some  attention  on  his  play,  which,  we  under* 
Mand,'  has  been  acted  at  Florence  with  considerable  snceess.  The  subject,  is- 
tikenlrom  the  history-  of  Veniee  in 'the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centary,- 
md  sboitly  after  the  discovery  of  the  fiunOns  oontpiracy  of  Bedauar,  .wM^ 
has  been  illustrated  by  our  own  Otway.   The  fears  of  the  Venetian  govemiaait 


*  It  was  probably  at  this  moment  that  the  Count  Fuehialdagna,  the  Spanish  i 
aador,  said  very  navelf  ,  aftv  looking  for  a  moment  at  the  prune  ministar,  "  Ettt  mi^ 
reprtmta.mm  Mm  el  Mfiinto  CmrdimU  Mumrm,**^**  This  gentleman  lemiads  mt  vciy 
■mch  of  the  deceased  Cardinal  Mazaria." 
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Md  tlMir  kadfed  of  the  Spanish  power  had  Tendertd  them  doMf  jeakms  of 
ftireigpfr  influence.  In  order  to  check  the  latter  more  effectoally,  a  law  was 
propNMed  \)j  Loredflmo,  one  of  the  'Dm,  and  approved  of  by  the  senate,  making 
It  a  capital  crime  for  any  patrician  to  enter  the  tiouse  of,  or  hold  oonrerse  with, 
any  ioieign  ambaasador.  This  is  the  opening  of  the  drama :  we  art  afterwards 
lit  into  the  secret  of  an  old  rancorons  hatred  of  this  same  Loredano,  and  his 
brother  Inquisitor  Contarini,  against  the  reigning  doge  and  his  son  Antonio 
Foscarini.  The  latter  has  just  returned  from  a  mission  to  the  Swiss  cantons, 
fidl  of  ideas  of  liberty  and  independence,  which  he  pours  forth  in  a  strain  not 
unworthy  of  a  modem  reformer,  and  without  loss  of  time  at  his  first  interview 
with  his  father  the  doge ;  which,  be  it  remembered,  takes  place  in  the  very  lion*s 
derif  the  senate-hall,  the  walls  of  which  might  be  supposea  to  have  ears.  This 
is  one  of  the  various  sacrifices  of  probability  which  tne  author  has  been  induced 
fo  make  to  the  precious  system  of  the  unities.  The  old  doge,  after  endeavour- 
ing in  vain  to  check  his  ton's  intemperate  loquacity,  by  reminding  him  of 
the  dangert  of  the  platty  at  last  succeeds  in  turning  the  current  of  his  Noughts, 
by  apprizing  him  of  the  marria^  of  Teresa  Navagero,  Foscarini's  beloved,  to 
Contarini,  the  inquisitor,  and  his  bitter  enemy.  Upon  which  the  young  man> 
after  much  storming  and  raving,  takes  the  wise  determination  of  proceeding  al 
night  in  a  gondola  U>  serenade  his  former  mistress,  under  the  windows  of  her 
husband's  mansion.  Teresa  recognises  his  voice,  and  with  equal  prudence  and 
propriety  desires  her  maid  to  introduce  the  young  man,  that  she  might  warn 
him  of  the  danger  he  incurs  from  the  hatred  of  her  husband.  The  interview 
takes  place  in  Teresa's  garden,  which  adjoins  the  house  of  the  Spanish  embasMr« 
Teresa  explains  to  her  lover  that  she  was  induced  to  marry  Contarini  by  the 
entreaties  of  her  aged  &ther,  who  it  seesss  had  also  incurred^  we  are  not  told 
how  nor  wherefore,  the  hatred  of  the  inouisitor,  and  was  threatened  to  be  iat 
nmred  in  those  dreadful  dungeons  called  t  pozziy  the  idea  of  which  so  frigbti. 
ened  the  oid  man,  that  he  hesitated  not  in  sacrificing  his  daughter  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  cruel  Contarini.  While  Teresa  entreats  her  lover  to  fly  from 
Venice,  her  husband,  as  might  be  foreseen,  returns  home,  and  Foscarini,  whose 
retreat  is  now  cut  off,  leaps  over  the  garden-wall  into  the  premises  belonging 
to  the  Spanish  envoy,  although  warned  by  Theresa  of  the  penalty  he  would  there- 
by incur.  But  once  in  the  forbidden  enclosure,  instead  of  endeavouring  if  pos- 
sible to  escape  observation,  this  hair-brained  youth,  in  a  fit  of  sentimental 
despair,  reckless  alike  of  his  life,  of  his  fetther's  feelings,  and  of  his  mistress's 
refutation,  fires  a  pistol  at  himself,  so  awkwardly  however,  that  he  is  only 
^htly  wounded.  Contarini  hears  the  report,  and  soon  discovers  his  rival, 
who  is  immediately  conveyed  to  prison.  Being  examined  by  the  inquisitors 
and  irfterwards  by  his  own  father,  he  remains  silent  about  the  suspicious  cir>> 
cumstances  of  his  concealment  and  apprehension.  In  the  last  act  the  final 
sentence  is  passed  upon  the  contumacious  culprit,  and  he  is  ordered  for  execu- 
tion within  an  hour's  time:  an  indecorous  scene  takes  place  between  the  inc^ui- 
sitors,  one  of  whom,  Contarhii,  breaks  the  hour-glass  and  hurries  the  execution 
of  the  sentence,  when  on  a  sudden  his  wife  Teresa  rushes  into  the  council-rooni 
and  reveals  the  circumstances  that  led  to  Foscarini's  rash  act  But  her  dis- 
closure comes  too  late;  at  a  signal  from  Loredano  a  curtain  is  raised,  and 
Foscarini's  strangled  body  is  seen  in  a  recess  behind.  .Teresa  stabs  herself  the 
old  doge  exdaims,  oh  Might/  and  the  three  inquisitors  remain  upbraityng  and 
^reatening  each  other  for  the  murderous  deed. 

Such  is  the  meagre  plot  of  this  tragedy,  such  the  poverty  and  weakness  of 
its  diaracters,  beginning  from  the  hero,  and  such  the  incongruities  of  its  plan. 
The  author,  who  is  capable  of  better  things,  has  been  led  into  this  new  attempt 
at  a  classic  tragedy  to  please  his  firiends  of  that  school,  but  we  apprehend  thaf 
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the  day  of  tii^se'producftkms  is  parsed  in  Itrir,  at  Idtst  spfMag  wMi  l^gud 
to  the  stage.  Considerecl  at  written  poetiy,  Niccolini'f  pmy  is  not  desthnfe  of 
fine  passages  and  sketches  of  character,  although  from  the  nature  of  the  suhjecl 
it  abounds,  as  we  have  observed,  in  declamation.  Alfieri  stands  alone  in  ihe 
claasic  drama;  none  of  his  imitators  have  succeeded  in  that  ghastly  severity  of 
aetion  and  sentence  which  imparts  such  thrilling  efiect  to  tlM  stoic  loftiness  of 
hit  sentiments,  and  strikes  even  the  reader  with  awe« 


AkT.  XIX.— JRoie-WWm  Von  IL  Heine.    2  vols.    l^o.     Hamburg,  Ho(t 
man  u.  Campe.    1828.    (Heine's  Travelling  Sketches.  2  vols.) 

Both  prose  and  verse  of  this  author  are  lively  and  entertaining,  nor  does  it 
seem  improbable  that  he  may  one  day  make  a  considerable  Bgure  in  the  worid ; 
for,  although  these  volumes  have  apparently  been  written  widi  the  utaoil 
carelessness  and  non-dialance,  yet  passages  occur  here  and  there,  whieh  piote 
that  Mr.  Heine  is  perfectly  able  to  adopt  a  highertone,  when  he  thinks  proper 
to  use  the  requisite  exertion.  This  is  particularly  indieated  by  his  poetty< 
As  the  matter  now  stands,  Mr.  Heine  has  (very  unintentioBally,  perhapi,) 
tiven  such  offence  to  many  peo(^e,by  his  iaoetious  levity  of  style,  and  satinctl 
illustrations  of  character,  that  his  book  has  been  aetually  proecribed  ia  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  states  I  Even  the  following  hasty  notice  of  Gbttingen 
has,  we  believe,  been  severely  censured : — 

.  "  The  town  of  Gottingen,  renowned  for  its  saoMiges  and  univennty ,  belongs  to  the 
King  of  Hanover>  and  contains  999  bootoa,  divers  churehw,  a  lying-in.iostitiitioa,SD 
obaerraiory,  a  prison, •  library,  aud  the  Ratkhrilir,  (senatorial  cellar.)  wbare  the  bear  n 
most  exotllflnt.  The  stream  which  flows  hard  bv  is  called  the  '  Leiae/  and  in  sniaaer 
is  oonvenacut  for  bathing ;  the  water  is  very  coid,  and  fin  soaM  places  so  very  braodi 
that  Loder  most  have,  in  truth,  taken  a  long  run  before  be  ooold  leap  over.  The  to«n 
itself  is  beautiful,  and  pleases  the  visitor  best  of  all,  when  lie  turns  his  back  upon  it.  It 
jnust  have  stood  already  an  enormous  time,  fur  1  remember,  five  years  ago,  when  Instri- 
culated  there,  it  had  already  the  self- same  grey,  weather-beaten,  and  reverenlial  appesr- 
ance, — being  already  provided  too,  with  watchmen,  poodle-dogs,  coansellors^  judges, 
washer-women,  compendiuros.  tea-assemblies,  pigeon-roasts,  OaetpHIc  orders,  gndos- 
tlon-coaches,  meer-^aum,  pipeheads,  and  so  forth.  Some  people  even  maintain  that  the 
town  was  bollt  at  the  time  of  the  general  migration — that  ever^  g*'eat  Gorman  bouse  bsd 
left  here  its  representative ;  heiiee  the  various  tribes  with  their  distkictive  appeUatiooi, 
and  peculiar  cokwrs  of  caps  and  prpe-tassells,  who  move  in  hordes  through  the  stieeis, 
•till  Keeping  up  their  aocieot  mamiers  aud  customs,  partly  governed  by  their  living 
chiefs,  partly  by  reference  to  a  venerable  code  of  laws  deuominated  '  Coamertt ' 
which  well  deserves  a  place  in  tJie  legn  barbarnrum, 

.  **  Generally  speaking,  the  inhabitants  of  Gbttingen  may  be  divided  into  students, 
professors,  philistines,  and  beasts,  which  four  classes  are  far  from  being  accurately  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other.  The  class  of  beasts  is  by  far  the  most  considerable.  To 
reckon  up  the  names  of  all  the  students,  and  all  the  professors  ordmary  or  extraordinaEjr, 
would  occupy  too  much  space ;  besides,  at  this  moment,  the  name  of  every  studoit  is 
not  in  my  recollection  ;  while  of  the  professiirs,  there  are  many  who  have  as  yet  do 
haihe  hi  the  world.  The  moltitude  of  philistines*  at  Gbttingen  must  be  mimb^rleM  ss 
the  sand  on  the  sea-sbore,  (though  mud  would  be  a  better  similitude-;)  and'  iu  tnith, 
w^en  I  saw  them  in  the  morning,  with  their  black  smutty  visages,  and  long  white 
reckonings,  standing  at  the  gates  of  the  Academical  Law-Coort,  I  coold  scarcely  coo- 
cetve  bow  Providence  should  have  created  such  a  pack  of  raggamuffina. 


*  A  name  bestowed  by  German  students  not  only  on  shopkeepers,  dtixeos,  artiant* 
duns,  bailift,  &c.,  bat  indiscrindnstely  on  every  one  whom  they  happen  to  dklike. 
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"  A mtn diHiU Mcooatof  Gottiigeii ntjr  U tm/^touati by tunng  ^  iuTiifo- 
gniphy»  b^  R.  F.  H.  Maui.  Yet,  although  devotedly  attached  to  the  author,  whb  was 
my  pbyuctan^  I  cannot  praise  his  work  unconditionally,  and  must  venture  to  blame  him^ 
for  Dot  having  more  pointedly  controverted  that  very  erroneous  opinion  that  the  ladies  of 
Gottingen  have  large  feet.  Indeed  I  have  most  anxiouslv  applied  myself,  for  a  whole 
Tear  past, '  .  resist  and  annihilate  tlus  vile  prejudice ;  on  this  account  I  have  attend^ 
iBctiireft  on  comparative  anatomy,  made  extracts  from  veiy  rare  •bobks  in  the  library, 
•tadied  lor  hears  the  feet  of  ladiea  pawing  aleng  the  prindpaf  street,  aa^  in  m  v  profo^od 
Bumy^  coataiMDg  the  lesalt  of  such  labours,  I  treat,  Int.  Of  Feet  in  general ;  2d.  Of 
Ditto  in  andent  times ;  3d.  Of  the  Feet  of  ElephanU;  4th.  Of  the  Feet  of  Gottincen 
Tittoii ;  ^$0u  I  coUect  en  moim  whatever  has  been  said  about  these  last  at  Ulrich*t 
Guden ;  6th.  ]  oontemplate  all  these  feet  as  to  their  mutual  connections,  and  take  thi^ 
opportuni^  of  extending  my  speculations  to  ancles,  calves,  knees,  &c. ;  and,  finally,  7tb« 
It  I  can  discover  paper  of  sufficient  size,  I  shall  add  some  copper-plates  from  drawings 
md  mtmm,  in  which  will  be  found  absolute  yboitintMi  of  the  interesting  objects  which  I 
hkYB  so  carefully  studied  at  GcJttingen.'' 

These  fiuitastic  remarks  form  the  preamble  to  Mr.  Heine's  recollections  of  a 
walk  through  the  Harts  fore^t^  in  wmch  we  regret  that  we  cannot  at  present 
enable  our  readers  to  f<^w  turn.  At  Osterode,  where  he  rests  for  tne  first 
time,  he  contrives  another  hit  against  Gottingen^  by  transporting  himself  in  a 
dream  back  to  the  University ;  thereafter  he  pursues  his  way  through  the  dark 
woods  of  Scotdi  ^Tp  exploring  every  old  ruinous  castle,  descending  into  the 
mines,  climbing  the  Brocken  mountain,  &c.  &c.  Of  all  which  he  has  affimled 
us  excellent  descriptions,  varied  by  humorous  sketches  of  character,  from  the 
society  which  he  happened  to  encounter  on  his  route. 


Art.  XX. — Rei$e  da  FrtUierm  Augustin  Baron  Von  Meyerherg  nach  Rimland, 
(Travels  of  Augustin  Baron  Von  Mayerberg  in  Russia.)  St.  Petersburg. 
1828.    In  8vo.  with  a  folio  atlas  of  64  plates. 

Tbxse  trarels  were  performed  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centtny. 
The  antluir  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  from  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  the 
oooTt  of  Russia,  of  which  the  Rowing  was  the  occasion  :— 

Tbe  Cossacks  of  Dtde  Russia  having  revolted  against  John  Casimir,  kin^  of 
Pbtand,  because  he  had  infringed  their  religioas  usages  and  politieal  rights^  mi- 
plored  the  protectBOb  of  the  Tus,  Alexis  Micfaaekmtch,  who  intemded  for 
ttiem,  but  in  vain.  A  war  with  Poland  then  became  inerilable,  and  in  1654 
the  TYar,  having  taken  the  Cossacks  under  his  protection,  receired  their  oath  of 
idlegiance ;  their  countir  was  from  that  tame  called  SMtoda  of  the  Ukrame. 
Ibe  Tkar  entered  PoUnd  with  a  considerable  force,  took  Mohilev  and  l^otdc, 
and  conquered  all  Lithuania ;  but  he  was  stopped  in  the  career  of  his  Ticto- 
lies  by  Charles  X.  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  also  invaded  Poland  to  oppose 
the  pretensions  of  Jolm  Casimir.  The  contest  between  Sweden  and  Russia 
wat  so  uttfiEvonrable  to  the  latter,  that  the  Tzar  readily  listened  to  the  propo- 
sab  for  an  acoommodation  between  the  contending  parties  made  bv  the  ^m* 
peror  of  Germany.  In  1656  an  armistice  was  concluded,  and  had  lasted  for 
two  years,  vi^ien  the  Don  Cossacks,  dissatisfied  with  their  new  monaroh,  re- 
tamed  to  their  former  protector,  John  Casimir,  who  f^ly  received  them. 
Tkut  war  was,  renewed,  and  prosecuted  witii  such  rancour,  that  both  paitiee 
toon  fott  the  want  of  peace,  and  readily  accepted,  for  the  second  time^  the 
prolfored  mediation  of  Austria.  The  better  to  prepare  the  peace  which  was  to 
M  eonchided  under  his  auspices,  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  resolved  to  send  an 
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cxtraordiiMLfy  ctohstBSf  to  Moscow;  two  chsrttn^ufsh6<!^  st&tcsinCD,  Bston  A. 
Von  Meyerberg,  and  Gnglietmo  Calvncci,  were  selected  fbr  the  purpose,  and 
Aeir  journey  and  ne^ociation  form  the  subject  of  the  interesting  volume  now 
published,  of  which  Mr.  Adelung  is  the  editor.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able accounts  of  the  state  of  Russia  at  that  period  ^ich  has  ever  been  pub* 
lished ;  and  its  value  is  increased  by  the  atlas  of  en^^vings,  taken  from  draw^. 
ings  made  by  an  artist  who  aeeompaoied  tba  ambaasadMs,  whieh  liad  hem^ 
preserved  in  the  library  at  Dresden.  Ib  what  manner  they  lutd  come  Aereii 
not  known. 

The  editor  has  prefixed  an  account  of  Meyerber^,  and  has  added  m  an  ap^ 
pendix  an  extract  from  ah  unpublished  manuscript  'of  Kaenrpfer,  the  cete* 
brated  nSituratist,  entitled  **  Diarium  ItinerU  ad  Julam  Mb$caviticam  indeqwt 
Aitracanvm  suscepti." 

Two  editions  of  this  work  have  been  published,  one  in  German  and  one  in' 
Russian. 


Abt.  XXI. — Novum  Testumenhtm  Grach  ad  optimomm  Uhrontmjidem  ediiH, 

et  in  usum  Scholarum  brevibut  noti$  instruxU  Jo.  Ernestus  Rud.  Kaeufter, 

Professor  in  Reg.  Scholi  Grimmensi,  Fasciculus  I.     Londini,  (LiptUt) 

1827.     12mo. 

This  n  the  first  part  of  a  pocket  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  specially  de- 

iifftted  for  the  use  of  schools,  for  which  purpose  it  appears  to  be  admirably 

a&pted.    In  the  Greek  test^  tbe  editor,  Ptofesstr  Kaeuffer,  has,  for  the 

most  part,  followed  the  revision  of  Dr.  Griesbach ;  but  he  has  judiciously 

adopted  the  punctuation  of  Dr.  Knappe's  critical  edition  of  the  NewTestament» 

The  notes  have  been  compiled  with  a  twofold  design : 

1.  As  the  book  is  intended  for  the  youth  in  the  first  and  second  classes  of 
the  school  intrusted  to  Professor  Kaeuffer,  he  has  introduced  numerous  ques- 
tiens,  in.offder  to  exercise  llieir  memory  and  attention,  together  with  lefereiices 
to  the  Gredc  grammars  of  ButtmaBn  and  Matthiae,  (both  of  which  are  wsH' 
known  in  this  country,  through-  the  medium  of  translations,)  to  the  Greek  aad^ 
German  Lexicon  of  Passow,  and  oeeasionaUy  to  Hermann's  exeeUent  edition 
of  Viaer  on  the  idioms  of  the  Greek  Iwsuage. 

•  3.  In  other  fM>tes,whicb  are  designed  for  a  higher  <dasso#  students,  the  editor 
has  ducidated  numerous  passages  by  apposite  qvotatioiis  from  the  works  of 
jMcph«s,  and  from  the  TalmutHcal  writers,  besides  adding  short  but  excellent 
sdiotia  firom  Chrysostom,  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  and  Grotius.  Tbe  labours  of 
other  expositors  have  also  been  consulted  with  advantage,  but  vritlioui  impti- 
d^  adopting  the  opinions  of  any  one. 

The  portion  now  Wore  us  comprises  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew;  those  of 
Mark  and  Luke  are  announced  for  publication  in  the  course  of  die  present  year.' 
Concise  prolegomena  are  prefixed,  in  which  the  editor  discusses  tne  author  o# 
tiie  Gospel,  ti^e  language  in  which,  and  the  persons  for  whose  use  it  was  wxitteB, 
and  with  what  dei^n,  and  also  the  date,  together  with  a  perspicuous  aaalysit 
of^Gospd. 

Tko  Greek  text  is  verywsatly  printed ;  and  the  value  of  the  book-is  enhanced 
by  a  map  of  PalastiBe,  compSed  from  the  best  authorities,  butespeciaUy  iron 
tka  tmveb  <tf  the  kls  lamented  Bmrekhardt. 
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jUt«  TCHL-^Lucripiiamtm  I^atmmvm  sekcktrmii  wnplis$ima  CoUeeHo^  odilbn- 
Irmiflam  Romans  AntiquUatu  Ditcipiinam  accomodata,  ac  Jidagtuarttm  CU- 
betionum  SuppUmcnta  Complura  emendationesque  exhibent.  Cum  iDeditis 
J.  C.  Hageobucfaii  suisque  adoot.  edidit  Jo.  Casp.  Orellius.  Vjol.  i.  Xurioi» 
1828.    In  8vo.  maj. 

It  has  kmg  beoi  a  desidemtum  wHh  philologists  and  antiquarians  to  possess  k 
•w«k  ^iinch  would)  in  a  moderate  cofnpass  and  convenient  classification,  girk 
a  collection  of  the  choicest  Latin  inscriptions,  for  which  readers  of  this  class 
are  at  present  compelled  to  toil  through  the  immense  folios  of  Grsevius,  Grono- 
vins,  Grater,  Maffei,  Muratbri,  and  others,  whom  the  present  author  styles  the 
DecemWri  o>f  Archaology.    The  work,  of  which  the  * 
OS,  appears  to  be  most  admirably  calculated  to  meet 
The  author.  Professor  Orell,  of  Zurich,  has  distribute 
the  materials  which  be  has  selected  from  the  vast  d 
to,  and  from  a  variety  of  others  of  more  recent  publi 
tains  nine  of  these  chapters,  of  which  we  copy  the  ti 
MoDumenta  Historica.    3.  Historia  Literaria.   Studi 
Religiones  et  Csrimonis  Deoram  Immortalium. 
7.  Matrimonium.    8.  Nominum  Ratio  apud   Ror 
Domiis  Augoste.  Liberti.    The  materials  of  each  c 
tato  sections  in  the*  most  natural  order.     In  this 
no  less  than  3,035  inscriptions  ;  the  second  and  cc 
-in  the  press,  will  contain  the  remaining  thirteen  cha[ 

tioD  we  have  bestowed  on  the  present  volume,  we  are  warranted  in  sa3ring  tliat 
the  selection,  the  arrangement,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  inscriptions  it  contains, 
reflect  the  highest  honour  on-iidb*.  OveU;  and  that  the  work  is  extremely  well 
adapted  to  form  the  taste  of  youthfril  students,  to  aiford  them  great  ^dlities  for 
mastering  the  difficulties  of  &e  lapidary  science,  and  to  enable  them  to  distin^ 
|iush  the  ttue  from  the  false  or  interpolated  inscriptjomi.  The  author  has  pre- 
Ixed  a  copious  table  of  the  principal  worics  which  ne  has  consulted  or  referred 
to  in  the  notes,  which  is  followed  by  a  Literary  Supplement  to  the  Art  of  Lapi^ 
i»y  CrUkifmf  in  which  he  has  carefully  characterized  the  autikoiities  of  the 
science,  or  giv^en  an  analysis  of  the  opiniont  of  others  on  these  points.  He^as 
also  added  fourteen  unpublished  MpktoUc  Epigruphica  of  his  predecesfon, 
iiagenbuchiuSf  Mafiei,  Emesti,  Reiske,  Seguier,  and  Steinbriichl. 

the  prefrkce  to  the  work  abounds  with  new  and  atrikiag  ideas,  although  the 
aatbor^t  Latinity  iaoot'altogethep  divested  of  harshness,  and  the  coDetniction 
of  his  seBteoces  is  n^er  foundabout.  • 


Art.  XXin. — P.  Papinii  Siatii  Libri  qtdnque  Sitvarum.  Ex  teitutis  exem- 
plaribus  recemuU  et  notas  atque  emendationex  adjecit  Jer.  Marklandius,  Coll. 
S.  Petri  Cantabrig.  Socius.  Editio  auctior  indicibusque  instructa.  Dresdae, 
libraria  Wagneria.     1827.     In  4to. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the  eulogiums  which  were  bestowed  on  Maik* 
land  on  the  appearance  of  his  first  edition  of  the  Silvs  of  Status,  pubtiriied  m 
London  in  1728.  But  as  that  edition  is  now  ei^tremely  rare^  especially  on  the 
centinent,  Mr.  Sillig,  the  editor  of  the  Dresden  repiavt  now  befofe  «8,  is 
entitled  to  great  commendation  for  the  pains  he  has  bestowed  in  giving  us  a 
correct  copy  of  this  excellent  edition,  as  well  as  for  the  improvements  whidi 
he  has  ro^de  in  it.  The  five  bo^ka  of-the.textaM  first  grren,  with  the  vm'imlm 
at  the  bottom,  a  few  of  which  are  furnished  by.  (be  new  edi^r.    Then  folkifr 
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Ifae  notet  of  Mftridand,  in  ifdiich  those  iwlilch  he  originally  printed  at  the  end  of 
his  prefece  are  incorporated  in  their  proper  places,  but  marked  with  the  words 
Ex  Add.  The  new  editor,  at  the  end  of  his  prefkce,  gites  us  also  the  result  of 
a  careful  collation  by  Passow  of  the  Rehdigerian  Codex  of  ^is  poem,  whidi 
is  generallT  admitted  to  be  the  best  manuscript  of  Statins  in  existence.  The 
typographical  execution,  though  not  of  the-Tery  first  order,  is  respectable,  aad 
the  paper  is  of  a  better  quality  than  that  of  tlM  generality  of  the  GeraMn  edi- 
tions of  the  Classks. 


Art.  XXIV.— -To/ittf  Latmiiaiis  LextccUf  connLio  et  curA  Jacchi  Facciolatij 
operA  et  ttudio  Mgidii  Fcrcellinif  Semmarii  Patavini  alumni  bicuhratum^ 
in  hAc  tertift  editione  auctum  et  emendatum  a  Josepho  Furlanetto,  alumno 
ejusdem  Seminarii.    Patavii,  typis  Seminariis,  1827.  Tom.  i.  &sc.  1.   In  4to« 

In  this  new  edition  of  the  excellent  lexicon  of  Facciolati,  from  the  umversity 
press  of  Padua«  where  it  was  originally  printed,  advantage  has  been  taken  <» 
the  late  edition  of  it  published  in  London.  It  is  calculated  that  neariy 
five  thousand  new  words  are  introduced  into  this  edition  which  were  not  in  the 
former,  and  that  there  are  at  least  10,000  corrections  of,  and  additions  to,  those 
it  alr^y  possessed.  The  paper  is  good,  and  the  printing  very  distincL 
The  prospectus  states  that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  four  volumes,  eadi 
consisting  of  four  fasciculi,  or  sixteen  in  all,  and  me  price  in  England  is  7».  6tL 
each.  We  shall  probably  notice  it  again  in  its  progress,  or  at  all  events  whin 
it  is  completed. 


Art.  XXV,'^Repertorutm  BiblUm'apkictimf  m  quo  libri  ornnes  ab  arte  iupogrm^ 
phkd  mventd  usque  ad  annum  MD,  typis  esprasi  ordine  alphabetko  vetsimpli-' 
citer  emtmerantur  vel  adcuratius  recententnr,  Opere  Luaov.  Hain.  Vol.  I. 
in  2  partibus.    Stuttgard.    1827.    In  8vo. 

The  appearance  of  this  work,  whidi,  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary,  professes  to 
describe  all  the  books  published  in  every  part  of  Europe,  fh>m  the  date  of  the 
invflotaon  of  printing  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  will  be  hailed  with 
pleasure  by  every  lover  of  bibliography.  Hie  first  volume,  divided  into  two 
parts,  indodes  the  letters  A — G;  and  upon  each  book  the  author  gives  every 
species  of  detail  which  is  desnable.  Hetranscribesthe  entire  title  ^  the  bo^, 
even  to  the  publisher's  address ;  indicates  the  lines  and  words  with  which  it 
begins  and  ends;  copies  exactly  the  colophon  usually  found  at  the  end,  and 
vi^ch,  when  it  does  not  state  the  date  or  place  of  the  impr^ion,  often  affords 
a  clue  to  their  discovery ;  and  adds  details  respecting  the  size,  signatures,  jus- 
tification of  the  pages,  fbrm  of  the  types,  &c.  All  these  indications  are  given 
by  marks  of  abbreviation,  occupying  very  little  space,  but  wMdi  we  tiunk  aie 
quite  suflBcient  to  direct  the  boc^L-amateurs  who  may  consult  this  dictionary, 
and  enable  them  to  judge  of  its  accuracy  by  comparing  the  books  that  fidl  in 
their  way  with  the  author's  descripCipns.  Among  the  articles  on  which  he  has 
given  the  fullest  details,  we  have  remarked  those  of  Albertui  Magnus  ;  BMia, 
of  which  he  has  noted  150  editions  in  various  languages;  Boccocius;  Brant 
(the  author  of  te  Ship  of  Fools);  Breviana,  of  wUch  170  are  enumerated; 
Cicero;  OerBOUy  Sfc.  Mr.  Hain  has  given  his  descriptions  in  Latin,  to  make 
his  work  accessible  to  the  bibliographers  of  all  countries.  He  calculates  tiie 
extent  of  it  to  be  four  volumes,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  when  finished,  it 
will  form^the  most  complete  and  useful  Manual  of  the  kind  in  existence.  We 
only-  hope  that  he  will  not  aHow  too  long  an  interval  to  elapse  before  he  pub- 
hms  the  substqnsnt  volumes. 
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AUSTRIA,  HUNGARY,  AND  BOHEMIA- 

However  just  may  be  the  complaints  of  travellers  with  regard  to  the  police- 
restrictions  at  Vienna,  they  have  little  to  complain  of  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  At  the  reading  rooms  of  the  two  public  libraries  they  are  allowed  the 
free  use  of  every  book  allowed  by  the  Censorship.  Baumgartner,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Ettingshausen,  edites  a  scientific  Journal,  is  a  man  of  distinguished 
merit  in  the  sciences.  His  lectures  are  highly  praised  for  their  elegance  and 
solidity.  The  apparatus  in  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  Philosophy,  attached  to  the 
University,  particularly  as  regards  tlie  latest  discoveries  in  light  and  electrof 
magnetism,  far  excels  those  of  Berlin  and  Munich.  The  Cabinet  of  the  Poly- 
technic school  is  also  admirable.  The  Observatory  is  easily  accessible  to' every 
scientific  man ;  the  director,  Professor  Littrow,  being  equally  distinguished  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  savant,  and  nothing  affords  him  ffreater  pleasure  than  to  oom- 
municate  the  rich  stores  of  his  astronomical  knowledge.  Every  department  of 
study  is  well  organized  and  effective ;  the  students  must  learn,  and  strict  disci- 
pline can  do  them  no  harm. 

Count  J.  von  Mail&th  has  made  us  acquainted  l>oth  with  the  Poetry  and 
the  Tales  of  his  native  country  (Hungary)  m  many  translations.  He  has  also 
published  a  View  of  Hungarian  Poetry,  and  an  Essay  on  its  Prosody. 


De.  Bischof,  of  Eisenach,  has  just  published  a  Dictionary  of  neariy  3500 
words  and  expressions  used  by  the  Gipsies,  with  a  German  translation..  These 
he  collected  with  uncommon  labour,  from  a  number  of  gipsies  who  were  con- 
fined in  prison  at  Eisenach.  The  author  undertook  the  work  from  apwish  to 
promote  the  objects  of  law  and  justice,  but  it  will  no  doubt  prove  highly 
mteresting  to  every  philological  inquirer. 

By  a  letter  from  Bohemia,  it  appears  that  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
that  country  is  prohibited,  and  that,  in  consequence,  many  families  are  leaving 
the  Romish  Church  and  embracing  the  Reformed  doctrines,  as  they  cannot 
reconcile  it  to  their  consciences  to  continue  in  a  Church  that  dreads  the  fullest 
liberty  of  perusing  the  Divine  Record. 

A  History  of  Bohemia,  Hungaiy,  and  Austria  is  expected,  from  the  pea  of 
Professor  Schneller,  of  Freyburg. 

The  celebrated  Politz,  assisted  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  literati  in  the 
department  of  history,  intends  publishing  an  Annual  Register  for  Histbry  and 
Sti[ti$tic«  for  1828,  .  ' 
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BAVARIA. 

The  Univeriiitf  af  MunkK-^On  the  SOth  November,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
Professors,  the  new  regulations  were  announced  on  the  part  of  the  Univerntj 
to  the  Students,  according  to  which  their  mode  of  Kfe  and  course  of  study  are 
henceforth  to  he  directed.  After  a  short  address  of  the  Rector  MagniScos  to 
the  audience,  which  was  so  numerous  that  the  Hall  and  the  adjoining  apartments 
could  not  contain  it,  the  new  law  was  read  aloud  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity, upon  which  the  Rector  again  spoke  and  developed  tlie  spirit  of  it  b  a 
judicious  address.  For  several  weeks  past  the  most  lively  interest  had  been 
excited  by  the  discussions,  which  were  carried  on  upon  the  subject  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  King,  and  hy  the  generous  intentions  of  his  Majesty, 
in  favour  of  the  greatest  freedom  of  action  in  the  field  of  science.  The  fairest 
■hopes  were  excited  in  those  who  consider  that  all  outward  restraint  inter- 
ienog  with  the  studies  of  youth  is  injurious,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the 
Oerman  universities  is  founded  on  the  respectability  of  the  Professors,  and  the 
•unfettered  choice  by  the  Students  of  their  conrse  of  study.  The  spirit  of  the 
tiew  regulations  will  be  best  understood  by  comparing  them  with  tne  andeot 
code,  which  is  thus  described  in  a  late  wort. 

'*  The  general  chiiracter  which  essentially  distinguishes  the  Bavarian  Univer- 
sities from  all  others,  lies  chiefly  in  the  law  which  pretcribet  to  the  Students  all 
the  sciences  which  it  is  thought  useful  or  necessary  for  them  to  learn,  and  cmt- 
jtelt  them  to  attend  the  Lectures  of  the  Professors,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part 
of  tbeiQ.  In  order  to  insure  the  observance  of  these  regulations,  it  is  further 
provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  examination  fbr  a  public  office, 
unless  he  can  prove  by  his  academical  certificate,  that  he  has  complied  with 
ibose  regulations  to  tlieir  full  extent." 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  develope  the  evil  consequences  of  this  system  of 
restraint,  which  are  very  cl^riy.demonstrated  in  the  work  above  quoted. 
Besi^  this  law  there  was  another  equally  injurious,  by  which  every  Student 
was  obliged  to  apply,  at  one  time  three  years,  then  one,  and  at  last  two  years, 
to  what  are  callea  the  General  Science$,  before  he  was  permitted  to  commence 
the  studies  proper  to  his  intended  profession.  The  same  work  proves  that  this 
regulation,  far  from  attaining  its  object,  caused  the  general  sciences  to  be  still 
more  neglected  in  the  Bavarian  universities  than  the  Spanish ;  while  the  mea- 
tares  adopted  to  inforce  the  system  of  constraint  were  the  more  readily  evaded 
hf  the  young  men,  as  far  as  the  general  studies  were  concerned,  because  the 
greater  part  appeared  to  them  to  be  of  little  importance  to  their  future  destina- 
tion. Hence  tlie  obligation  to  devote  one  or  two  years  to  general  sciences  was 
converted  into  a  licence  for  idleness,  and  a  mma  source  of  demoralization  ift 
the  Students. 

'  Many  of  the  most  judicious  Professors  and  friends  of  science  had  long 
wished  fbr  the  abolition  of  this  pernicious  system,  when  his  Majesty,  thoroughly 
^flvinoed  of  the  injurious  tendency  of  suc£t  restraints  in  the  domains  of  litera- 
fdre,  resolved  to  restore  to  the  Students  their  ancient  freedom  in  the  choice  and 
prosecution  6f  their  studies.  The  whole  subject  having  undei^gone  the  moit 
mature  deliberation,  the  new  recolations,  which  prepare  another  era  fbr  die 
Oermaii  uiversitieBy  were  pnblisned  ta  we  have  atxtve  mentioned.  It  is  the 
second  chapter  in  particular,  containing  **  Regulations  for  the  Studies,*  io 
which  his  Majesty's  gift  to  the  studious  youth  is  recorded.  .They  are,  indeed, 
bouad,  §  14^  as  f^as  to  be  exp^^ted,  seriously  to  appl  v  to  the  general  sciences  as 
well  as  ^>  those  relative  to  their  future  destination ;  but  the  obligation  to  attend 
certain  lectureis,  the  examinations  and  certificates  ai^  all  abolished,  and  by  $  16. 
it  is  lefi  to  the  option  of  the  Students  in  what  luocessioD  und  onier  they  wiU 
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^  kaofi^ed|t  B0ctMW7  for  thtm.  Att  i1m  old  mbImmmIs  fer  iIm 
cDotrol  aod  detennimidon  of  their  dilifleoee  and  prog^«M  in  dieir  sCndiM^  the 
•M^^earij  ezaminadoos,  the  testunoniais  founded  on  thea^  and  ineeripliaM  ia 
die  several  focultiesy  are  abolished ;  and  the  onLj  gaarantee  of  the  satMfoelcMrj 
liruit  of  their  studies  shall  be  sought  for  in  the  result  of  the  examinadoos  for 
the  pabtic  service  which  are  henpeforward  to  be  made  with  the  greatest  sciiot«' 
oessy  and  with  pardcalar  regard  also  to  the  knowledge  they  hare  acqotred  br 
the  general  course  of  study.  In  order  that  the  Student  may  be  able  ifBmedt- 
fitely  on  his  entrance  into  the  University  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  extent, 
the  means,  and  the  course  of  the  studies  which  he  is  to  pursue,  each  Faculty  is 
to  draw  up  a  short  and  perspicuous  view  of  ^e  number,  connection  and  method 
t>f  the  edences  belongii^^  to  it.  These  directions  of  the  Faculties  are  to  he 
printed  together,  and,  asaiomtojMi/enia,  given  to  each  Student  upon  his  matri* 
eolation.  A  certaia  term  of  years  for  academic  study  is  prescnbed ;  for  the 
present  five,  which  in  the  sequel  wiU  probably  l;»e  reduced  to  four.  Suitable 
measures  are  adopted  that  the  immatnculated  Students  may  really  attend  the 
University.  The  Bavarian  youth  may  foequent  other  Gorman  universities 
without  askii^  the  pennission  of  the  covemmait,  only  they  are  to  attend  a 
Bavarian  University  for  one  year.  When  it  was  known  that  the  oou^  of 
•tody  was  to  be  left  fi^ee,  seme  persons  imagined  that  an  entire  liberty  with 
respect  to  time  and  place  was  also  intended,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised 
when  they  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  conditions  of  entering  the  Univer^ 
eitj  were  maintained  in  their  full  extent ;  that  the  regulations  for  the  direction 
of  the  course  of  study  even  cut  off  the  hope  of  a  limitation  in  favour  of  indi* 
vidoals ;  and  that  those  who  during  the  lectures  should  be  absent  from  the 
University  longer  dian  one  night,  without  pennission,  or  without  sufficient 
cause,  are  Kable  to  punishment.  Other  persons,  and  with  them  not  a  few  of 
the  Students  themselves,  wondered  that  the  prohibitions  and.  penalties  were 
mentioned  in  great  detail,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  freedom  of  their  way 
of  life  is  in  any  danger  from  them ;  in  fact,  the  penal  laws  of  the  University 
are  of  such  a  generid  nature,  that  every  well-behaved  Student  lives  according 
to  them,  even  without  knowing  them.  The  relations  of  the  Students  to  each 
other  are  regulated  with  great  indulgence,  and  with  just  consideration  of  the 
peculiarities  and  wants  of  their  mode  of  life.  Associations  are  permitted,  with 
the  exception  of  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  AUganeine  Bunehem^iifij 
provided  they  produce  their  regulations  correctly  and  without  reserve,  name 
their  diief  and  members,  and  neither  do  nor  propose  anything  contrary  .to  reli- 
fkm,  morality,  the  laws  and  decorum. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  liberal  system  of  study  will  be  productive  of  the 
most  beneficial  efiects  on  the  Students  themselves,  who  have  expressed  in  ttie 
most  unequivocal  manner  th^  gratitude  to  the  King  for  this  proof  of  his  con- 
fidence and  regard. 

The  posthumous  work  of  Dr.  Spix  on  the  Shells  of  Brasil,  has  just  appeased, 
edited  by  Drs.  Schrank  and  Martins.  It  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  inter 
resting  series  of  works  on  the  Natural  History  of  Brasil,  undertaken  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  King  of  Bavaria,  by  Drs.  Spix  and  Martins,  who  travelled 
/or  several  years  over  these  magnificent  regpoos. 


DENMARK. 


Abovt  fo«r  years  ago  a  society  w»  formed  in  Denmark,  entitled.  Nerdiik$ 
Vkkkr^  SfUktib,  or  Society  of  Nonhern*  Antiquities.    Tlie  objects  which  it 
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gnasi  and  aadqnities.  Prafefleor  Rask  is  the  President.  In  the  proeecntidii 
of  ttie  ifst  pact  of  their  task,  the  editors  of  the  Sagas,  to  ensnre  the  parity  of 
their  teit,  have  had  recoorse  to  the  coUeotioo  of  Ame  Maoiasen,  as  well  ss 
those  in  the  mat  libraries  of  Copenhagsn.  MSS.  have  also  oeen  brought  ire* 
Icehnid  for  the  same  purpose.  There  will  be  three  series  of  works;  first,  a 
aeries  in  Icelandic,  entitled  Fitnuruinna  Sbgur  ;  second,  a  series  in  the  Dsn^ 
language,  entitled  (Hdnorduke  Sagoer;  and  a  third  in  the  Latin  langaags,  en- 
titled  Scriptm  Hutcrica  hiandontm^  de  rtbm  gestii  veUrwm  Bortalmmy  Laim^ 
redditOj  et  apparaiu  criiica  instructa,  ctaromte  Societatt  Antiq.  Sept4nt.  The  latter 
-two  are  translations  of  the  first.  Three  volumes  have  already  appeared,  which 
contain  the  Saga  of  the  Norwegian  king  Olaf  Trygvason,  and  otliar  minor  per- 
sonages who  lived  at  the  same  period.  This  Saga  of  King  Olaf  is  one  of  the 
most  vahiable  in  existence,  as  this  prince  experienced  the  most  strange  vicisn- 
tttdes  of  fortune,  and  his  life  and  reign  present  a  series  of  surprising  e\*ents,  re- 
lated in  an  animated  and  picturesque  style.  This  work  is  one  of  the  best  that 
can  be  consulted  relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  Christiau  religion  in  tb« 
North,  and  the  struggle  between  it  and  the  votaries  of  Odin  and  Thor.  It  also 
contmns  curious  documents  on  the  state  of  Eaeland,  Germanv  and  Russia,  the 
countries  which  the  king  inhabited  or  traversed  while  an  eiife  from  his  native 
country.  This  Saga  is  accordingly  particularly  esteemed  by  the  Icelanders^ 
while  U  has  attracted  in  an  equal  degree  the  attention  of  learned  foreigners.  . 

The  Chevalier  Abrahamson,  Aide-de-Camp  to  his  Majesty  the  Kingof  Deo- 
Mark,  zealously  seconds  the  benevolent  views  of  this  monarch  in  extending 
cleMDentary  instfuction  over  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  received  the  most 
flattering  testimonials  from  the  Society  of  Instruction  at  Paris,  in  regard  to  bis 
unwearied  and  philanthropic  efforts. 

M.  Jahn,  of  Copenhagen,  has  published  a  View  of  the  Military  System  of 
the  Northern  Nations,  particulariy  the  Danes,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  till  the 
invention  of  Gunpowder;  his  woik,  however,  is  deficient  in  information  re* 
jpectiog  naval  amurs. 

Bishop  Tegn^s  exquisite  poem  Frithiqft  Saga  appears  to  enjoy,  in  Den- 
mark as  well  as  Germany,  the  full  degree  of  popularity  it  merits.  Two  trans- 
lations of  it  into  the  Danish  language  nave  lately  appeared,  one  at  Copenhagen, 
Vy  Miller,  the  other  at  Bergen,  by  I'oss.  A  writer  of  taste  in  a  number  of  the 
Varuk  iJiteratur'Tidende  for  the  last  year,  compares  several  correspmidiag 
passages  of  these  versions  with  the  original,  and  with  each  other,  and  gives  a 
very  just  preference  to  the  version  of  the  Norwegian.  Of  some  passac^  be 
brings  forward  a  third  version  from  some  specimens  given  by  a  gentleivan 
named  Boie  (the  translator  of  Tegn^r's  jixel)  in  the  35th  and  36th  Numbers  of 
Nyt  Oftenblad  (New  Evening  Paper),  for  which  last  version  he  shows  an  ap- 
parentiy.  undue  partiality.  It  is  singular  that,  though  the  Danish  and  Swedish 
languages  are  so  near  akin,  in  not  one  of  the  passages  given  does  any  one  of  tb^ 
versions  come  fully  up  to  the  original ;  it  is  also  not  undeserving  of  notice,  that 
occasionally  the  translators,  especially  Miller,  miss  the  sense  of  it. 

Tegn^r's  charming  and  pious  poem  of  NaUoardi-Barnent  (the  Simer^t  Ckiid) 
or  Confirmation  Day,  written  in  Swedish  hexameters,  has  also  had  the  fortune 
to  be- translated  by  three  diflbrant  persons  in  Dcomark  and  Norway  into  the 
D^ptsh  language.   One  version  is  by  ProfosBcy.Rahbek,  another  by  Professoc 
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Oorabergy  mid  -  tM  'rTdrwegiaii  oo^  n  by  li  Mr^  9M6ii>  Mn&vint^  fiw  pMMdiM 
in  18121,  the  Inst  in  \B96.  The  ddvantage  of  fraelitj  is  liere  also  on  the  si^ 
of  the  Norwegian.    All  three  are  in  hexameters. 

Oehlenschlager,  the  Poet,  par  excellence^  of  Denmark,  has  lately  collected  his 
▼ariofis  fioetioal  pieces  that  had  hitherto  been  scattered  about  in  Christmas  and 
New-yearS  Gifb,  and  combining  them  with  what  he  had  previously  pablished, 
'has  gii^eti  the  entire,  revised  and  coirectedj  to  the  worid,  in  three  volumes,  under 
■the  title  of  Oehleruchrager^i  tamUde  Digie,  The  first  v^ihime  contains  hie 
pieces  written  from  1799*  to  1807:  the  second  volume  is  composed  of  pieoes 
written  firom  1808  to  1893.  This  volume  contains  his  spiritual  poetry.  It 
commences  with  his  celebrated  **  Aarets  Evangelium  '^  (The  Gospel  of  the 
Year),  and  concludes  with  nine  elegies  on  the  poet's  departed  mistress,  under 
the  title  of  **  Min  Kirkegaard*'  (My  Churchyard).  In  the  third  volume  are  to 
be  found  bis  various  romances  and  ballads,  witli  sonps  and  humorous  pieces 
written  at  various  periods  of  his  life.  As  in  this  repubhcation  of  his  works  the 
l^oet  has  acted  the  critic  on  himself,  some  pieces  are  omitted  which  appeared 

tohim  of  inferior  merit.    This  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  complete  colleo- 

iTccof  the  Poems  of  Oehlenschrager. 

There  issue  from  the  presses  of  Denmark  about  thirty  works  every  month, 
durtne  the  season,  comprising  Theology,  Medicine,  Botany,  History,  Antiqui- 
ties, Poetry,  Commerce,  and  various  other  subjects.  They  also  include  trans- 
lations froiQ  the  ancient  and  modem  languages.  Among  the  latest  of  these 
are  Danish  versions  of  **  Waveriey,"  **  St.  Ronan's  Well,"  and  •*  Old  Morta- 
lity ;**  Cooper^s  ^  Last  of  the  Mohicans,''  and  Lord  Byron's  *^  Heaven  and 
Earth.*' 


A  lady  named  Luise  Augusta  Welker  has  lately  given  a  free  version  of 
**  Maraiion"  into  Danish  prose,  which  is  a  capital  illustration  of  the  old  simile 
of  the  wrong  side  of  tapestry;  for  her  prose  rolls  on  as  cumbrously  as  the  ori- 
ginal octosyllabics  trip  lightly  and  boundingly  before  the  reader. 


The  best  of  the  Danish  Annuals  aroears  to  be  the  GefUm,  edited  by  a  lady 
named  Eliza  Beyer,  an  actress  on  the  Uopenhagen  boards.    She  is  abljr  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  first  names  in  Danish  literature,  and  she  also  judiciously 
adorns  bier  pages  with  unpublished  pieces  of  the  older  poets  of  Denmark.  This 
New-year's  Gift  has  the  reputation  of  being  thoroughly  T 
well  as  in  title.     The  latter  is  taken  from  (jefioo^  one  of 
desses  of  Northern  Mythology,  whom  the  reader  of  the  p< 
-iect  that  Loki,  when  at  Mge?s  banquet  he  is  giving  it  t* 
twits  with  her  amour  with  a  certain  '*  tohUe  twmnf*  who  g 
present  of  a  necklace.  The  same  Gefion  it  probably  was  w 
of  Sweden*  gave  her  for  her  singing  as  mudi  land  as  she  c 
oxen  in  a  day,  ploughed  up  the  isie  of  Zealand  out  of  Sw( 
tbe  sea,  to  the  great  gain  of  the  Danish  monarchy.    Fru  ] 
notimve  chosen  a  more  suitable  patroness  for  a  Danish  IS 
Swedish  journal  Idunna^  it  may  oe  observed,  is  under  the 
Asynie  of  that  name. 

Profeesor  Rahbek  has  announced  a  new  and  complete  collection  -of  the 
Tkauk  ag  Nonk  ahmndelig  aligammel  MoerthAdamng,  or  the  Old  Danish 
and 'Norwegian  SloryBocdn^  It  is  to  be  published  inSvo.  in  parts  of  about 
eigfit  sheets  each.  Tbe  price  torfubscribeis,  9$k,  a  sheet  on  ordmary  paper;  ISslc. 
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jlioleft  »fClMKiemngn»  mid  Holgpr  Daiwke  (Ogier  le  I>«iM>i8)»  fBmd»  bj  QuistaB 
Pedenen,  the  celebrated  fkvounte  4»f  ChriaMo  JL  which  Pniatior  Nyenqi  W9r 
gards  as  the  most  remaiiable  phennnwna  x>f  the  old  Danish  literature. 

A  very  faathfiil  and  eU«aac  tranalatioa  «f  <he  JEncMf  into  Daaish  hnMm^/K 
.verse  has  lately  appeared.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Moisliogy  whose  yersioo 
of  the  BucoUes  baa  already  eacited  considerably  attantioa.  The  vacaas  ace  nn- 
^mrooaly  baraaooious,  and  the  soft  and  siwaet  tatias  of  ihe  Danish  laaguagSy 
and  its  comparative  freedom  from  compounds^  enable  it»  .perbaps,  better  to 
imiMKe  the  character  of  tlie  OMod  and  poetry  of , the  Mwmtmm^  <baa  tba  jcoosber 
dialect  ea»plo^ed  by  Voss.  The  Sweoes  hove  in  ibeir  4iiaoly  .sraU^seoodioB 
-teBgae  a  veiaion  of  considerable  merit  by  Adlerbatb,  also  in  beiamatars. 


FRANCE. 

A  Horticultural  Society  has  been  recently  established  at  Pans,  and  publishes 
a  Monthly  Journal,  circulated  gratis  among  the  members,  of  which  €oqs 
.Numbers  have  akeady  appeared. 

Modem  French  literature  is  becoming  more  and  more  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Romantic  School.  Almost  all  the  novelties  of  the  day  are  of  this  de- 
acriptjon,  and  not  the  least  so  is  the  dramatic  poem  entitled  Crommellj  by 
Victor  Huf(o,a  name  not  nnknowa  to  many  of  our  readers.  This  drama  is  the 
most  formidable  afiair  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  being  spread  over  no  less 
than  thirty  printed  sheets;  we  may,  perhaps,  revert  to  it  as  a  curious  indica- 
tion of  the  general  political  views  of  the  present  raoe  of  literary  men  in  France. 

Keratin's  new  novel,  Frederic  StyndaU^  ou  la  Fatale  Annie,  is  a  curious 
|Mctore  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  during  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  cha- 
racters are  vigorously  drawn,  and  the  interest  is  kept  up  to  the  last.  The 
author  has  mingled  some  episodes  in  his  work  that  recal  his  favourite  topics — 
such  as  the  baibatity  of  capital  puoishaMot— Duellin^^-^e  Bean  Ideal  m  the 
Ans,&c. 

M.  Riflfaud,  of  Marseilles,  has  lately  returned  to  his  native  cit^  from  Egypt, 
tnincin^  with  him,  1,  a  vast  collection  of  plants,  collected  donng  his  travels 
in  Nubm  and  Egypt ;  ^,  drawings  of  the  fishes,  insects  and  testaceous  anf- 
'mals  found  in  the  Nile  and  its  neighbourhood ;  S,  nearly  1000  drawinp  of 
mammalia,  reptiles,  birds  and  insects,  partly  fbund  in  Nubia,  and  partly  in 
Lybia  ^nd  E^pt;  4,  a  series  of  drawings  of  remains  of  antiquity  in  Nuioia, 
and  Egypt,  and  100  liieroglyphical  inscriptions  collected  among  the  rains; 
5,  agricultural  and  chirurgical  instruments,  articles  of  dress,  and  ornaments 
of  the  natives,  topographical  plans,  meteorological  observations.  M.  Rifiaud 
has  also  kept  a  regnlar  Journal  of  his  travels.  He  is  now  busy  in  arranging  and 
classifying  his' numerous  materials,  preparatory  to  committing  the  important 
work  which  is  to  embrace  them  to  the  press. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  has  published  a  Report,  drawn  up  by  M.  Bur* 
nbuf,  OB  the  Series  of  admirable  Views  in  India,  published  by  Messrs.  Daniel, 
in  which  these  wockb  aie  warmly  recommeDded  to  the  firtends  and  proaoeCers  of 
the  arts. aad -knowledge  of  Ama;  and  the  highest  praise  is  bastawad  on  ifca 
fidelitOT  of  the  dranMig^,  and  the  gsnaial  interest"  wbicb  tbey  pceaenl. 
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ing  more  than  5000  species,  described  from  nature,  and  arranged  aocovdiD|p(  to 
the  connection  of  their  structure,  whir  observations  on  their  anatomy,  &c.  The 
work  will  be  in  15  or  20  vol*  in  8vo»,  or  S  or  10  vol.  in  4to.,  with  a  part  of 
phites  along  with  each  volume.  The  plates  will  be  on  vellum  paper,  and  8om« 
will  be  col^Mod* 


The  great  work  of  M.  Caillaud,  entitled,  Vojfoge  d  Mlroc,  cu  Fleuve  Blanc f 
mt-dek  de  Fmz^kly  dans  ie  Midi  du  Re^tuane  de  Samara  i  Sifouahy  et  dam  cinq 
mtrei  Oam,  is  now  completed,  in  Si  voi.  of  folio  plates,  (published  in  SO  livrai- 
sons),  and  4  vol.  of  teu  in  octavo.  The  circuoMtances  which  enabled  M. 
CaiUaad  to  tscend  the  Nile  higher  than  had  ever  been  accomplished  by  an^ 
ibnner  traveller,  are  of  a  nature  not  likely  to  oecnr  again  soon*  When  Ismail 
Pacba»  son  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypty  undertook  an  expedition  into  Nubia  in 
1821,  he  was  accompanied^by  Mr.  C.,  who  was  employed  to  assist  in  the  searct| 
for  |old  mines.  He  posseted  all  the  necessary  facilities  for  making  astral 
Domical  observations,  observing  the  direction  of  roads,  reckoning  distances, 
taking  views,  copying  inscriptions,  sketching  ancient  remains,  and  making  trigo- 
iKMnetrical  surveys.  Thus  prepared,  the  result  of  his  travels  possesses  the  highest 
interest  for  the  amateurs  of  ancient  geography,  arts,  and  science.  Th^ 
valuable  work  of  M.  Gau,  on  the  Antiquities  of  Nubia,  (also  just  completed  hi 
13  folio  Numbers,)  contains  nothing  beyond  Wadi-Halfia,  and  it  is  precisely 
here  that  the  labours  of  M.  Caillaud  commence.  These  two  works,  tnerefbre, 
hare  a  natural  connection,  by  means  of  which,  and  the  great  work  on  ^gypt 
by  the  Savans  of  the  French  expedition,  we  possess  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
the  monuments  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  the  banks  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  very  heart  of  Ethiopia. 

Baron  Cuvier  has  published  a  third  volume  of  his  Eloges  Hiitoriipiet,  which 
embraces  the  period  from  1820  to  1827,  and  contains  notices  of  MM.  PaKsot 
de  Beauvois,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Duhamel,  Haiiy,  BerthoUet,  Richard,  Thouin, 
Lac^p^e,  Corvisart,  Uall6,  Pinel,  and  Fabroni ;  also  Discourses  at  the  funerals 
of  MM.  Vanspaendonck  and  Delarobre;  the  extract  of  a  report  on  the  state  of 
natoral  history,  and  its  progress  since  the  maritime  peace;  an  extract  fron^ 
another  report  on  the  principal  changes  in  chemical  theories,  abd  on  some  of 
the  advantages  which  society  has  derived  from  chemistry. 

It  is  made  a  subject  of  complaint  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  meii  in  M«i^ 
icD,  that  the  republic  is  deluged  by  some  of  the  Paris  booksellers  wiiii  transkir* 
lions  of  such  inmioral  and  obsceile  works  as  the  Comphr  MtMem,  lAmttmM 
P^gatmeSy  and  many  others  of  a  similai*  description.  Such  books,  it  is  saidy 
uiitead  of  the  classical  works  of  philosophers^  poets,  and  moralistSy  are  foot  tott 
ftcqutntiy  met  with  in  the  hands  of  the  rising  generation,  and  it  is  entreated 
^t  good  elementary  works  at  moderate  prices  may  be  sent,  and  not  works 
calcQlated  to  unhinge  aU  principles  of  morality  and  religion.  A  French  writer 
fenarks  on  this,  that  suoh  aiv  influx  of  irreligious  works  is  a  natural  and  almeea 
iiieritable  consequence  of  the  long  prevalence  of  superstition  among  the  Mex« 
lams,  who  purchase  these  books  with  an  eagerness  proportionate  to  the  little 
eiperienee  they  have  had  of  the  blessings  of  liberty,  ouch  woi^,  in  Franee^ 
H  IS  said,  are  no  longer  sought  after ;  ami  it  is  only  some  weak-minded  people 
^0  advocate  their  cause  in  conseqaence  of  the  asMunptioos  of  the  firti 


The  cehsbrated  M.  de  Pradt  is  engaged  in  forming  an  experimehtaF  farm,  ia 
a  school  of  practical  husbandry  for  a  part  of  central  France.    It  is  situated 
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'  At  the  last  sitting  of  die  Geographiosl  ScHsiety  of  Pftfis,  M.  FscIni  -reftd  a 
dtscoarse  relative  to  the  project  c^  M.  Ditrretti|  consai  general  of  Frafice,  for 
the  civilization  of  the  interior  of  AfVica.  This  plan  consists  in  bringing  troni 
Egypt  a  number  of  yonng  Africans,  and  edocating  them  in  the  principles  of  an 
improved  state  of  society.  M.  Drovettt  announces  ihat  he  will  chearfblly  bear 
the  first  expense  of  such  a  philanthropic  enterprise,  from  which  the  sciences, 
as  well  as  hamanity,  may  derive  the-asost  important  advantages.  *^  These 
young  Africans,^  says  M.  Pacho,  ^  on  their  retam  to  their  native  conntry,  witt 
propagate  their  new  ideas.  These  ideas,  like  the  JQcke  metss^fif,  witt  pass 
m>m  tribe  to  tribe,  from  Oasis  to  Oasis;  leflection  will  be  induced,  knowledge 
wiH  spread,  and  a  few  childnm  may  efiAM;t  what  a  course  of  centariea  has 
fiiiled  to  accomplish. 

Every  thing  that  Voltaire  wrote  is  excellent,  according  to  some  of  his  enthu- 
siastic admirers.  Some  of  hb  fanatical  detractors  on  the  other  hand  assert, 
that  his  works  contain  nothing  but  what  is  bad.  The  truth  probably  lies  be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  and  his  character  appears  to  be  very  well  delint^ted 
in  the  following  passage  from  the  article  Voltaire,  in  the  Biograpkie  UnheneUe, 
**  There  was  in  him  a  perpetual  struggle  between  the  good  and  the  evil  principle. 
According  as  the  one  or  the  other  was  predominant,  his  conduct  was  praise- 
worthy or  reprehensible,  at  one  time  producing  works  worthy  of  admiratioD, 
and  at  another  emitting  others  deserving  only  of  conteropL  To  estimate  him 
aright,  we  roif^ht  borrow  the  allegory  employed  by  himself,  of  the  beautiful 
statue  formed  in  equal  proportions  or  the  most  precious  and  the  vilest  mate- 
piaks,  which  was  presemed  by  Babouc  to  the  ao^  Itburiel,  to  enable  hiin  to 
judge  of  the  city  of  Persepolis.  Following  a  similar  course  we  may  blame  the 
excesses  into  which  Voltaire  fell,  and  deplore  the  evils  of  which  he  was  the 
cause;  but  at  the  same  time  let  us  do  jusUce  to  his  good  qualides,  and  enjoy 
the  master-pieces  of  genius  which  he  has  lefl  behind  him.  In  short,  let  us  not 
destroy  the  statue  of  a  great  man,  because  it  is  not  wholly  composed  of  gold 
and  dMfflonds.'^ 


The  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  its  sittiag  of  the  31st  of  December  last,  pio- 
eaeded  to  tke  eMctm  of  two  conespoadisg  mooabort  for  the  aeotioe  of  Miae- 
nlogy.  The  section  had  presented  two  lists  of  candidates,  one  of  mmt- 
mfaftt^  properlv  so  called,  and  the  other  of  g^ogittt,  and  ^raaaad  a  muh 
HuA  the  readers  sAonld  select  one  horn  each  list  Mr.  Mitacheriich,  oC.fi«diB^ 
end  Mr.  Conybean,  of  London,  vFere  the  wccessfiil  candidates. 

Amomr  the  coMpetitors  for  the  prize  of  physiology,  iomided  by  the  late 
M.  MonUiyon,  is  M.  Vimon,  a  physician  at  Caen,  who  comes  forward  with  a 
eoHection  of  mose  than  2000  scuUs  of  mamfoalia  and  birds  modelled  in  wax, 
and  a  nwneroos  series  of  drawings  and  observatioBa.  This  eoUeoboa  is  the 
fruit  of  several  je^n*  research  into  the  doctrines  of  Gall,  relative  to  tlie  seat  of 
Ibe  vk&nl  and  intellaotual  £M:ulties  of  man  and  animals  We  are  infonaed 
that  Dr.  Vimon,  afler  having  attended  Dr.  Gall's  omucse  of  leetuies  at  Puis, 
left  it  with  stroaa  (wepossessions  against  his  doctrines^  and  on  his  retiura  to 
Caeu  proeecnted  his  researches  with  the  express  object  of  refoting  them ;  bu^aAev 
the  fullest  investigation,  his  inquiries  have  terminated  in  making  him  a  thorough' 
aonvert  to  the  system. 
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icon  has  excited  in  France,  particulariv  among  the  lealont  Bonapttrtiat8»  it  a^ 
peais  that  the  original  is  still  in  considerable  demand  there ;  at  least  we  should 
conjectoxe  so  from  the  circumstance  that  Messrs.  Ga(ignani  ha?e  just  published 
a  new  cditioD  of  the  English,  compressed  into  one  volume  large  octaro,  which 
fonna  the  sixth  yolume  ^  their  collected  edition  of  Sir  Walter's  prose  works. 


GERMANY, 

LfCLUDiwo  PRUSSIA,  SAXONY,  HANOVER  and  MINOR  STATES. 

At  Stuttgart  is  held  a  musical  meeting  which  annually  commemorates  the 
day  of  Schiller's  death.  The  person  of  the  great  poet  is  represented  on  this 
occasion  by  the  fine  marble  statue  of  him  by  Dannecker.  It  has,  however, 
been  determined  by  the  society  to  erect  a  more  suitable  monument  to  Schiller's 
memory  in  his  native  town — Marbach.  A  piece  of  ground  has  been  obtained 
for  the  purpose,  which  will  be  planted  round  with  osJt  and  lime  trees.  A  col- 
lection IS  makinff  over  all  Germany  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  the  managers 
of  the  different  theatres  will  set  apart  the  proceeds  of  one  night  to  be  added  to 
the  fiind,  on  which  occasion  some  of  the  |>oet's  dramas  will  be  acted.  At  Stutt- 
gart, on  the  night  appropriated,  *'  Wilhelm  Tell"  was  performed. 

It  is  intended  to  publish  at  Halle  a  Corpta  Rrformatorumj  or  Complete 
Collection  of  the  Works  of  the  Reformers,  commencing  with  Melancthon,  and 
continuing  with  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwinglius,  and  the  minor  refenners.  The  ce- 
lebrated Dr.  Bretschneider  is  to  be  the  editor.  The  works  of  every  reformer 
will  be  accompanied  with  a  portrait,  a  foo-simile  of  his  handwriting,-  and  8 
short  account  fA  his  life,  together  with  a  supplement  of  literary  matter,  and  a 
copious  index. 

Professor  P.  von  Bohlen  has  lately  published,  at  Ronigsbeig,  an  interesting 
tract,  entitled  Tentamen  de  Buddkaitml  Ortgine  et  Mtate  Definiendis,  He  re* 
gards  this  doctrine  as  a  branch  of  the  philosophical  sect  iSMbfAa,  whose  m€rti»* 
theistical  principles  received  further  developements  from  Buddha,  i.  e»  the 
Wise,  whose  proper  name  was  Godama  or  Gaudetama.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  whom  the  Chinese  call  Fo,  aod  the  Moguls  Schi^amoni. 

Professor  Kosegarten  has  inserted,  in  volume  28  of  the  Hermes,  a  very- in- 
teresting and  well- written  article-r*'  On  the  Study  of  the  Languages,  &c.  of 
India  in  Germany."  He  shows  the  present  amount  of  Hiadoo  literature  ia 
Germany,  and  endeavours,  calmly  and  dispassionately,  to  refute  the  accusati<ms 
made  by  Voss,  in  his  Anth^ythboUky  against  the  Hindoo  mythology.  Without  at 
all  disparaging  Voss*s  merits  in  other  respects,  his  ideas  on  this  subject  were  not 
very  distinct,  and  Professor  Kosegarten  atteinpts  to  Show  that  he  has  violated 
his  own  canons  of  criticism,  in  availing  himself  of  the  testimony  of  tvM>  wrttera 
whom  Professor  Kosegarten  regards  as  exceedii^ly  incorrect  and  fallacious, 
nuaely,  Poher  and  Ward.  The  Professor  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  gods 
of  the  Hindoos  wese.not  so  degraded — their  religion  not  so  crude  and  obscene 
—nor  the  character  of  the  Hindoos  themselves  so  depraved —as  Voss  re- 
presents. Other  proo&  are  hrought  forward,  to  show  the  light  that  ma)r  be 
thsown  on  Greek  smd  Roman  writers  firom  Hindoo  sources ;  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  etymological  connection  between  the  languages  of  India»  Persia* 
Greece,  and  Rome,  as  well  as  those  of  Sclavonic  origin. 
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€heike*i  Kunti  %md  MeHkta^  vohmM  6, MDrCl,1887y  < 
of  impoitRiKM  to  philologtsiB — ^vic.  I.  SomelMBg  aore  os  Honery  in  ivliidkllA 
poems  of  Homer  ate  represented  as  formiD^  aa  admirable  mhcA^  eocnposed  by 
one  person. — ^11.  A  Summary  of  the  Baooh«  of  EaripideB,  to^^edwr  wkk  somt 
translated  specimens. — III.  Kemarks  on  the  Pbvdon  of  Emipidts,  in  wbk^ 
are  given  two  attempted  restorations  ofpassages  in  tha  pieoe.^ — ^IV.  Gtoanmp 
on  Aristotle's  Poetics ;  on  his  view  of  Tra^^y. 

Ibe  Jahrhueh  for  1837  contains  a  notice  of  Wachsmuth's  Hellenuche  Alter- 
thmmthinde,  in  which  the  reviewer  praises  the  original  and  independent  re- 
search, and  the  copious  illustrations  of  the  work,  from  which  he  gives  too  few 
extracts,  but  he  blames  the  author  for  attempting,  after  the  fashion  of  modem 
times,  to  represent  Hellenic  antiquity  under  a  purely  political  aspect,  whereas 
its  religion  and  mythology  were  the  ground-work  of  the  earliest  period,  and 
had  an  evident  influence  on  succeeding  times.  The  work  is  also  represented 
as  deficient  in  clearness,  in  elegance  of  style,  and  good  arrangement. 


M/  Koppen  reo^tly  published  at  St.  Peter^bmg,  iu  4to.  with  plates,  part  I. 
of  a  CoiMim  qfSiaomic  Momummi$  found  in  di&«nt  countries,  vnth  tne  ex- 
ception of  Rassia.  Ibis  first 'part  contains  the  monuments  collected  in  Ger* 
■my,  with  nine  plates.  An  appendix  contains  twelve  firagments  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  C)stromiKKi,(the  most  remarkable  remains  of  the  Slavo-Russian  language^ 
written  at  Novgorod  in  1056  and  1057). — ^Prayers  in  the  Russian  language.— 
An  Alphabet,  arithmetical  figures  asid  signs.-^Prayers  in  Polish^  taken  firam  a 
work  printed  at. Nuremberg  in  1512,  intitled  StahUa  Simodtdia  Wratitiavitnsm, 
— ^An  Alphabet  from  the  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels,  written  on  v^um  in  1491, 
now  at  Munich,  and  whidi  formerly  belonged  to  the  metropc^tan,  Petet 
Stogita.. 


For  many  years  past  the  Germans  have  applied  themselves,  with  their  i 
eneiigy,  to  the  study  of  the  language  and  andquides  of  the  ancient  Hindoos. 
The  recent  worii  of  M.  Rhode— (fe^er  dk  religidte  Bildmng,  Mytkologk^  tmd 
Fkiioiophie  der  Hindu$  (on  the  Religious  System,  Mytholc^,  and  PhUosopbT 
of  the  tlittdoos)  deserves  to  rank  with  the  best  works  of  this  class.  It  is  divided 
iabo  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  in  four  secdoos,  which  treat,  I.  Of  the  Ori^nal 
Sources.  II.  Of  the  most  Ancient  History  of  the  Hindoos  and  neigbbounag 
States.  I IL  Of  the  Doctrine  of  Buddha,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  explaia 
the  religion  and  mythology  of  the  Hindoos.  IV.  The  Reveladons  of  Eknum- 
naschft,  according  to  the  Sastra  of  Braroah.  The  second  part  has  three 
tecdons,  treating,  1 .  Of  the  Doctrine  of  Vtsda  viewed  my  thologically  and  pbUo^ 
•ophically.  II.  On  the  Popular  Religion.  III.  On  the  Religious  and  Civil 
Insdtadons— on  the  Bramins  and  Kschatras,  or  warriors— the  Waisyas,  or 
working  daases — theGrovemmenc*— the  Sacerdotal  Aristocracy — the  Monarchy 
^-«the  Caws  relative  to  Marriage  and  Inheritance— on  Politics,  War  and  the 
Rights  of  Conquests— General  View  of  the  Hindoos.  A.  useful  table  concludes 
the  work* 


Among  the  celebrated  men  of  whom  modem  Germany  has  to  boast,  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  one,  who,  after  Goethe,  deserves  better  to  be  known  in  foieiga 
countries  than  Tieck.  His  Tales  are,  for  the  most  pert,  master-pieces  of  easy 
narradon ;  his  Cmnedies  present  an  agreeable  medley  of  wit  and  imagi natioo, 
of  poetic  grace  and  strong  powers  of  humour;  his  Poems — perhaps  occasionally 
somewhat  too  dreamy  and  undefined — please  by  their  agreeable  carelessnes  of 
sendment  and  style.    Endowed  with  great  versadli^  of  imagination,  he  is 
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idlerlMtely  encigetic  end  ddicate,  sarciatic  f»d  melancholy.  Treck»  si  tfM 
ttme  time,  possesses  a  remarkable  talent  for  literary  criticism,  in  which  it  may 
ht  said  that,  at  present,  he  takes  the  lead  tu  Germany.  His  recent  woik-<^ 
DrmmOurgiKhe  BHitter,  (a  selection  of  his  dramatic  critiques  (totn  the  AhenA^ 
Zeiiungj  in  which  he  still  continues  to  write,)  contains  a  variety  of  articles  Oa 
the  theatrical  representations  at  Dresden,  and  on  the  dramatic  productions  of 
Oemmny  and  England,  in  which  latter  country  he  has  travellea.  The  GMe 
French  newspaper  has  lately  given  some  specmiens  of  his  criticism  on  Shak« 
speare,  in  which,  however,  we  must  confess,  we  find  more  ingenuity  thto 
sound  judgment. 

, .  Professor  Krug,  of  Leipaig,  is  now  engaged  in  the  publication  of  a  NeK 
Dictionary  of  the  Philosofiiical  Sciences,  tcigether  with  their  Bibliography  aqd 
History.  The  Professor  is  known  in  Germany  as  a  man  of  libeial  opinioos 
and  enlightened  mind,  and  as  a  zealous  advocate  for  freedom  in  speaking  and 
writing.  Since  the  peace,  he  has  displayed  extraordinary  activity  in  opiwsin^ 
both  in  pau^lets  and  journals^  that  party,  in  his  native  country,  which  is 
labourinct  with  all  its  might,  to  plunge  society  into  its  former  state.  The 
object  ot  this  new  Dictionary  (the  tot  pari  of  which  has  just  appeared)  is  to 
drane  the  terms  employed  in  the  philosophical  sciences — to  give  a  brief  expla- 
Mtion  of  systems  and  dbcttincs— ^and  to.  refer  bo  other  works  coatainii^  faQer 
elocidatioaa.  It  also  contains  biogra^cal  notices  of  the  most  emkienc  [milaso 
yhen.  The  articles  are  brief  and  persptouooa,  as  thej  jooght  to  be  in  a  dictiiH 
nujf  while  the  bibliomphical  nodoes  enable  the  reader  to  re^  to  more 
eopiottB  sources  of  intelligeoce. 

That  the  sister  atts  of  poetty  and  painting  mutually  assist  the  imagina^m  iii 
Its  flights  to  the  fairy  world  of  neeSoi^  ereation— that  they  adorn  and  exalt 
whatever  tulject  th^  are  empfoved  upon — and  unitedly  tend  towards  the 
same  object,  no  higher  proof,  we  think,  can  be  afforded,  than  the  innumerable  ii* 
lustrations  to  which  the  divine  muse  of  Shakspeare  has  given  birth.  Every  artist 
who  truly  merits  to  be  called  such — is  proua  to  employ  his  profoundest  studies 
on  the  works  of  that  immortal  poet,  whose  glowing  conceptions  again  start 
to  life  in  the  magic  creations  or  the  pencil.  Such  an  artist  is  the  German 
Retsch.  Mind,  deep  feeling,  and  poetical  vigour,  clothed  in  all  the  attributes  of 
truth  and  grace,  eminently  distinguish  his  compositions.  His  masterly  illus* 
trations  of  GoetheU  Fauit,  Schiller*s  Fridolin,  and  the  Fight  with  the  Vragoi^^ 
have  gained  him  universal  fame.  England,  in  particular,  where  the  arts  are 
held  in  such  high  estimation,  has  conferred  on  him  the  most  honourable  dis- 
tinction, and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  his  fame  will  receive  fres^ 
accessions  by  his  forthcoming  illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  whose  universal  ge- 
nius will  now  be  worthily  embodied  in  every  variety  of  illustration,  dra'wn  from 
the  tragic  and  comic  muse.  The  work  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  King 
Geofge  IV.  the  mnnificent  and  enlightened  patron  of  the  arts. 


Several  of  the  Minor  German  States  have  recently  ontted  in  baking  measw^s 
to  prevent  the  piratical  invasions  of  the  rights  of  authors.  Goethe,  indeed,  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  German  people,  is  secured  from  alt  such  invasions 
0^  his  property;  and  die  heirs  of  S<miUer  also  enjoy  a  similar  privilege  for  his 
wofks. 


The  poet  Hebel,  whose  pro4iictions^  in  the  patois  of  his  native  place,  have 
gained  him  so  much  reputatioil  in  Germany,  was  also  author  of  many  works 
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, intended  to  diffuse  a  lote  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  classes.  That  p^ 
of  the ''  Popular  Budeu  Almanack"  (or  Wieitddndische  Hau$freund,and  RhMk- 
cher  Hatisfi'eundf  printed  firom  1808  to  1815),  appropriated  to  miscdlaoeoiis 
reading,  was  edited  hy  him.  In  this  work,  his  talent  for  passing  **  from  grate 
CO  gay,  from  li?ely  to  severe/'  was  eminently  displayed,  while  it  was  uniformly 
rendered  subservient  to  useful  lessons  in  natural  history,  in  domestic  economr, 
in  morals,  and  in  religion.  Those  who  have  not  read  this  work  can  scarce^ 
form  an  idea  of  the  peculiar  charm  diffusei)  over  his  anecdotes  and  stories, 
which  have  an  air  of  perfect  originality.  The  articles  inserted  by  him  in  the 
Almanack  during  the  nrst  years  of  its  existence,  have  been  collected,  and  suo- 
ceMively  reprinted  under  the  following  title — **  Schatzkastlein  des  Rheinischen 
Hausfivondes.''  Tubingen.  8vo.    To  the  philanthropic  individuals  in  England 

'  who  haVe  'at  last  commenced  administering  kn  antidote  tb  the  poisonons  tra^ 

'  of  Francis  Moore,  physician,  and  his  worthy  coiidjntors,  we  have  no  doubt  ttfs 

*'  work  may  suggest  many  useful  hints. 


ITALY. 


Two  jounuib  are  publisbed  ac  Florence,  llie  AnUUfpti^  a  monthly  literary  aad 
■ciaiiufic  joomal,  perhaps  the  best  in  Italy^  distinguished  by  a  suand  «pirtt  of 
free  diacnision ;  and  a  new  Joumal  of  Agriciiltnre,  which  reckoned,  on  tha  af* 
'.  pearaoce  of  its  second  number,  mora  than  600  subscribera  in  Toscany  alona, 
a  fact  not  only  highly  honourable  to  the  editors,  but  also  to  the  country  at 
larg^.  On  this  subject  it  is  not  unapprepriate  to  remark,  that  the  printing 
|irewei  of  Florence  have  been  doubled  within  the  last  six  years. 


Of  all  the  Italians  the  Tuscans  have  shown  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  progress 
of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction.  Tlie  Marqais  Charles  Pucci,  the  super- 
intendent of  various  schools  in  the  Tuscan  dominions,  in  a  report  drawn  op 
relative  to  their  present  state,  has  shown,  that  without  departing  from  the  spirit 
;  of  the  system,  several  ameliorations  and  reforms  have  been  bene6cially  intro- 
duced. The  Ilamihoninn  system  has  been  adopted  for  reading  exercises.  M. 
Bracciolini,  a  gentleman  eminent  for  his  knowle<^e  and  activity,  intends  giving 
a  statistical  view  of  the  progress  of  these  ichools  from  the  period  of  their  fomfe- 
dation  to  the  present  day.  Since  May  1819,  that  is,  in  the  short  space  of  eight 
years,  2124  individuals,  the  greater  part  of  whom  belonged  to  tlie  most  iiKli- 
%eskt  classes  of  society,  have  received  elementary  instruction  in  the  city  of  Fto> 
rence  alone.  Why  do  not  the  other  cities  and  provinces  of  Italy  ttmtate  so 
noble  an  example? 

Niccolini  has  just  published  a  small  volume  .of  poems,  entitled  *<T|ie  Two 
Novembers ;  Meditations.**  It  breathes  a  spirit  ot  noble  and  affecting  senti- 
ment, far  removed  from  the  common  places  we  are  so  often  doomed  to  read,  on 
the  tobjecb  of  old  age  and  winter. 


Nota,  the  celebrated  comic  poet  of  Italy,  produced  a  new  piece  in  April  kit 
at  Turin.  It  ia  entitled  La  Novella  Spota^  and  although  the  author  bad  coli* 
oealed  bit  name,  be  was  generally^  recog;nisjDd  by  the  regolarity  of  the  plot,  dM 
truth  of  tha  cbaracters  toA  the  dialogue. 
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THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Tbe  Dutch  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  proposed  the  following  question 
to  he  answered  by  the  1st  of  1829: —  , 

**  What  are  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  prosperity,  Uie  civilization,  anil 
morals  of  a  people,  from  the  preservation  of  their  own  language;  and  what  dis- 
advantages may  he  eipected  from  the  entire  or  partial  neglect  of  dieir  mother 
tongue?^ 

His  Majes^  has  approved  of  the  choice  of  memben  made  by  the  first  class 
of  th«  Boyal  Inaotote  of  the  Nethedands,  ibr  science,  literatare,  and  the  fine 
arts»  AmooK  these  saanhisnt  are  Sir  HumphoaflP  Davy  of  London,  Buran 
Covier  of  Pans,  Mr.  filamenbach  of  Gotttngenj  Mr.  OU>era  of  Bremen,  BavMi 
Akmnder  tod  Hambokh  of  Berlin,  wmd  Mr.  A.  P.  DecandoUe  of  Geneva.     • 

The  same  class  has  «lncted  the  foUnwing  gentlemen  as  foreign  oonrespon^- 
ants: — Measrs.  F.  Arnco  and  Gav^Lnssac,  at  Paris;  Professor  Tiedenaon,  «t 
Heidelbeiv;  Mr.  F.  W.  Bessel,  at  Kooigsberg;  BAessrs.  Robert  Brown, 
Thomas  lonng,  and  Philip  AsUay  Cooper,  in  London;  and  I.  BevMlios,  at 
^Slockhofan. 


The  following  is  a  sammary  of  the  number  of  works,  as  well  original  as  trans- 
lated, pablished  in  different  languages  in  the  Inngdom  of  the  Netherlands  during 
the  last  year,  exclusive  of  periodical  journals,  newspapers,  8cc.  and  reprints 
of  works  published  in  foreign  countries  :-^ 

Theology,     ..............      99 

Jurisprudence,  Medicine,  Physics,  &c 146 

History, 96 

Philology,  Poetry,  and  the  Drama, 114 

Miscellanies,  Novels,  and  Romances, 966 

Total,  741 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  there  nre  several  defects  iu  the  list  pub* 
4is)ied  monthly  at  Amsterdam,  and  mistakes  both  in  the  classification  ana4:be 
kof  the  several  works.  -, 


'  Natnnilistt  have  lone  lamented  the  loss  of  the  MS.  of  the  second  part  of  the 
work  of  the  celebrated  P.  Lyonet  on  the  PhaUena  Coitus,  (la  chenille  qui  rojute 
la  hois  da  saiUe).  At  iensth,  howe^rer,  the  indefatigable  researches  or  Mr.  W. 
de  Haan  Phtldoc,  at  Leyden,  have  succeeded  in  recovering  the  MS.,  with  the 
plates  engraved  by  the  author  himself,  in  perfect  preservation.  The  title  of  it 
IS  Ukktnket  sur  f  Anatomies  d  k$  Meianuirpkotet  de  different^  apices  d'Luectu, 
and  contains,  besides  &rther  particulars  respecting  the  Phalana,  important 
observations  on  several  other  insects,  butttrflies»  spiders,  &c.  Mr.  de  Hmp 
intends  to  poUiah  this  work  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

«  I  II. 
At  asitciiy  of  the  Netherlands  Institute,  the  class  for  history,  philosophy, 
and  andent  Htaaatnra,  hel4  at  Amsterdam  in  Noveoaber,  M.  Stoart  gave  a  view 
^  the  labours  of  that.dass  during  the  last  two  years.  They  chiefly  consist  of 
vssenrches  on  the  language,  maftncts»  Itc.  of  the  natives  of  ^e  north  coast  nf 
Africa.  It  was  also  Umu  annoonced  that  the  F^nch  translation  of  Mr.  Ti^ 
aingh's  (fiNrmady  Dutch  rstidaat,  jii^-JatMm»)  w^rkson  that  oouatry  is  estremely 
-atrdnaaos.    Proissaar  Bamackar  of  L^den  read  an  essay  on  the  inflonnoa 
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of  political  events  at  the  end  of  the  last,  and  daring  the  present  century)  on  the 
study  of  the  oriental  languages. 

We  have  jast  seen  the  Progmmms  of  the  coarse  of  study  porsaeA  at  the  t^^ 
celebrated  universities  of  Louvainand  Gruningen  for  18S7  and  1828.  In  kMAidg 
over  them,  we  observed  with  a  delight  that  will  be  shansd  bjr  all  the  friends  of 
sound  literature  and  philosophy,  that  the  order  in  which  the  various  branches  ti 
study  are  taught,  is  eiceltent ;  and  that  several  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered 
on  subjects  not  usually  attended  to  in  other  countries  that  boast  of  the  excel- 
lence t>f  their  learned  institutions.  We  porticolariy  allude  to  a  professorshiD 
of  the  national  history  and  statistics  of  die  Netheriands,  aad  to  another  devoted 
to  the  general  theonf  of  statistics^  with  illostrattoas  froia  pest  &cta,  tapethar 
with  Um  history  of  the  science.  Others  are  deveted  tti  the  history  of  tlM^  £e- 
»epean  governments,  to  the  exposition  ef  political  doctrines,  and  feu  a  critical 
comparison  ef  the  ooastttutions  of  Oteat  Britam,  the  Netfaerkads,  Franca, 
4od  Germany.  These  professorships  belong  to  the  omverMlj  of  Loovwa,  and 
ibrm  part  of  the  fiicolty  of  philosophy  and  belles  lettres.  J/.  Jkamkeekn  pro- 
.fessor  of  the  political  history  of  Europe;  M,  M&me  of  the  ^neral  tfaeery  of  sta- 
tistics, and  the  compantfive  view  of  oonsdtotions;  and  M.  Uriseber  of  satioDal 
history  and  statistics.  The  university  of  Grooingen  is  distuiguishedby  Ue  lecS 
tares  on  the  diplomatic  histoiy  of  £arop^  and  oa  HeA»rew  and  Oriental  aoti- 
foities. 


RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 

Ths  Jews  scattered  over  the  Polish  provinces  be^n  to  cultivate  the  arts  and 
literature.  A  Jewish  Gazette  has  been  published  for  some  time  at  Warsaw; 
a  Polish  Grammar  of  the  popular  Jewish  language  has  also  been  printed  there. 
This  language  is  a  mixture  at  Polish,  German,  and  Hebrew  words.  The  author 
is  a  M.  Lessebroth.  Another  Jewish  writer,  M.  Tougenhold,  is  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  a  Polish  and  Jewbb  Dictionary,  to  be  followed  by  the  Elements 
of  the  Polish  Grammar. 


8t.  Petcmburo. — ^In  oar  last  namber  we  gave  some  acconntofllie  important 
discoveries  of  Frauohofer,  and  of  the  fine  miromatic  teiescope  made  by  hisa, 
which  was  purchased  for  the  university  of  Dorpat.  Mr.  Struve,  director  of  the 
observatory  in  that  university,  has  from  time  to  time  communicated  the  resnlts 
of  his  observations  with  this  magnificent  instrument.  Anxioos  to  employ  it  m 
a  branch  of  research  which  promised  to  be  fertile  in  discoveries,  he  ondertbok 
in  the  month  of  February,  1825,  a  general  view  of  the  firmament,  visible  at 
Dorpat.  He  had  especially  in  view  the  doable  stArs.  Afber  two  years*  inde- 
fatigable labour,  his  success  has  been  most  complete.  Out  of  a  namber 'of 
more  than  130,000  stars,  he  recognized  3,060  as  belonging  to  the  first  foor 
classes  of  double  stars ;  whereas  the  catalogue  which  he  had  drawn  up  in  18^ 
contained  only  500  of  this  kind.  So  remaikable  an  increase  in  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  science,  has  induced  the  university  of  Dorpat  to 
publish  a  new  catalogue  of  double  stars,  under  the  ritle  oF  <<  tkUdogm  mom* 
Steilarum  dttpUcum  et  wmtHpUcufHy  maximd  ex  parte  in  tpewlo  mnhertiMMs 
Catarete  Drnvatetuis  per  magfuum  tektcofpivm  whramiUicum  Frmmktfbn 
deiectarutn,  Docpat,  1847."  This  catalogee  is  acoomp^ated  by  a  con«at 
-and  well-engrsvea  chart  of  the  Heavens,  and  by  a  report,  addressed  hy  Hlfr. 
Struve  to  Lieutenatit-Gefieral  Prince  lievte,  corater  of  libe  uii¥erii^,  with 
•oiBe  preUminary  and  general  remarks  on  tile  nature  of  the  fixed  stanv  and  the 
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BK>te  period^  takao  Ibr  granted  b^  all  astrooonan. 


Mr.  Fraehn  bas  published  the  first  volume  of  a  learned  work  upon  the  colr 
lectioa  c^  Mahometan  medals  which  are  preserved  in  the  Asiatic  Moseum  of 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  retersbuiv. 

The  study  of  oriental  numismatics  commenced  in  t^e  last  centurj  and  has 
bean  perfected  in  the  present.  This  science^  of  which  but  few  persons  yet  know 
the  importance,  already  famishes,  in  its  application  to  histoi^  and  geography. 
data  as  frmtfol  in  results  as  those  with  which  the  study  of  Greek,  Roman,  ana 
£(;yptiaa  antiquities  enrichea  the  same  sciences.  Aad  it  must  be  confessed 
tmtt  history  and  geograph;^  never  had  more  need  of  the  solid  foundation  of 
nMNMHnents  of  this  dMonption  than  in  the  case  of  the  Mtdmmetan  countries  of 
the  eaet.  The  nameroas  labours  of  Mr.  Fraehn  entitle  him  to  be  considered 
as  the  Ibondar  of  the  science  of  oriental  numismatics;  he  has  been  placed 
indeed  in  extremely  fovourable  circumstances.  First,  professor  of  the  oriental 
lan(^oagee  at  Warsaw,  and  afterwards  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
St.  Petersburj^  he^declares  in  the  preface  to  this  volume  that  he  has  had  occa- 
sion to  eiaaune  above  a  hundred  thousand  oriental  coins.  When  placed  in 
t)ke  ettnatioD  which  be  now  611%  he  found  in  the  cabinecsof  the  acAdemy  jdxHit 
twenty  thousand  coins,  which  have  been  continually  increased  by  new  pur- 
chases, presents^  and  exchanges.  Mr.  Fraehn  was  first  obliged  to  arrange  and 
class  the  medals  in  the  Asiatic  museum,  among  which  he  found  an  immense 
number  of  duplicates;  and  this  pperation  ^being  completed,  be  had  a  select 
collection  of  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  medals,  which  is 
daily  increa^n|^  and  among  which  there  are  above  three  thousand  diflferent 
dies.  This  first  volume  wiU  soon  be  followed  by  another  containing  the  en« 
eravip^  of  the  medals.  The  subsequent  volumes  will  contain  a  detaued  com- 
mentary, with  which  the  public  is^  already  in  part  acquainted  by  the  numerous 
4nd  excellent  specimens  which  he  has  published. 

Amonfii  the  vast  number  of  medals  described  by  Mr.  Fraehn,  the  coins  of 
tVe  Khans  of  the  Golden  Horde  fill  a  distinguished  place.  We  are  indebted  to 
his  researches  for  an  almost  unbroken  senes  of  numismatic  documents  rela- 
tive to  that  too  celebrated  Mongol  dynasty,  under  whose  barbai^ns  and  op- 
nressive  yoke  Russia  so  long  suffmd.  This  part  of  his  work  throws  so  much 
fight  on  tue  history  of  those  unhappy  times,  that  it  will  henceforth  be  impossible 
to  write  upon  the  history  of  that  period  without  thoroughly  studying  ana  taking 
as  a  guide  the  discoveries  and  oraervations  of  oar  learned  orientalist* 


D0RPA7, — ^Mr.  Eiigelhardt,  Professor  in  this  University,  has  just  returned 
fix»m  a  visit  to  the  Oural  mountains,  which  he  performed  at  the  expense  of  the 
University.  He  has  presented  a  very  interesting  report  on  his  journey,  of 
which  he  intends  pubhshing  a  detailed  narrative.  He  has  made  a  great  number 
of  valuable  observations  on  the  geology  and  mineralo^  of  these  countries,  and 
has  been  enabled  to  correct,  in  many  important  particulars,  the  maps  of  the 
several  provinces  which  he  visited. 

Anodier  tour  in  Asia  has  been  performed  by  Professor  Ledebuhr,  Dr.  Me^rer, 
and  Dr.Bunge,  to  the  ^tai  mountains,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
This  tonr»  the  object  of  which  was  the  almost  unknown  Flora  of  those  remote 
TegJH>ns,  has  fMTOved  eminencly  successful.  The  travellers  have  collected  sixteen 
hundred  species  of  plants,  of  which  nearly  five  hundred  are  new ;  so  that  Pro- 
fessor Ledebuhr  intends  to  publish  a  Flora  Altaica.  Geography,  statistics, 
aookigy,  «nd*mineralogy,  were  nut  neglected  in  the  course  of  this  excursion. 
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St.  Petersburg. — An  interestiiis  pamphlet  has  jost  been  pablishcd,  in  tbs 
Rassian  and  German  languages,  under  the  title  of  "  Tlie  Last  Days  of  the  Df» 
df  his  Late  Majesty  Alexander  L**  ornamented  by  a  pretty  view  of  the  Port  of 
Taganrog,  and  a  plan  of  the  Palace  which  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  and 
the  Empress  Elizabeth  inhabited  in  that  town.  It  contains  many  affecliDg 
particulars,  derired  from  sources,  the  authenticity  of  which  appears  to  be  oa- 
(Questionable. 

.    A  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  the  celebrated  tragic  poet  Oierov  has  just 
been  published  in  two  volumes  octavo. 

On  the  8d  of  November,  in  the  sitting  of  the  Imperial  Acadeiny  of  Sciences, 
Dr.  Granville,  physician  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  de- 
Kvered  a  Lecture  on  the  Art  of  Embalming,  as  practised  by  the  AncientSi  tod 
on  the  Dissection  of  a  female  Mnrnrny,  in  perfect  preservation^  which  served 
bim  tb  taake  his  demonstrations. 


'  On  the  24th  of  November,  her  Majesty  the  Empress-Mother  was  pleased  to 
honour  the  Academy,  by  transmitting  to  it  two  Gold  Medals,  accompanied  by 
a  rescript,  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  following 
terms : — *'  Alerander  SemenavUch :  Animated  by  the  sentiments  which  I  ex- 
pressed to  you  in  my  rescript  of  the  27  th  of  Octobei^  I  have  endeavoured  to 
mid  the  most  suitable  means  of  leaving  a  striking  proor  of  them  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  I  have  thought  that  I  could  not  better  fulfil  this  intentioa 
dian  by  giving  it  some  specimen  ofmy  own  work,  consecrated  to  the  meiAoir 
df  the  illustrious  protectors  of  that  Sodety.  I  accordingly  send  you  iw^GoMi 
Medals,  struck  with  dies  which  I  engraved  myself,  representing  the  lattf  Esb 
perors,  my  beloved  husband  'lind  son,  requesting  you  to  present  them  to  tift 
Academy  of  Sciences  as  a  testimony  of  the  sincere  regard  which  I  feel  for  it.— 
I  am,  With  particular  esteem,  yours,  &c.  Maria.''  The  Academy  recttved^ 
^th  due  respect,  this  mark  of  her  Majesty  *s  favour. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Macdonald  Kinneir  on  the  Geography  of  Persia  has  beM 
translated  into  Russian,  and  published  by  the  Topographical  Depot  of  the  Staf^ 
by  order  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Comedies  of  Coant  Alex.  Fredro,  which  rank,  among  the  most  distin- 
fittshed  productions  of  the  modem  literature  of  Polaody  lately  appeared  at 
Vienna  in  two  volumes. 


•  Tise  Morgenblatt  for  Augnst  1827  contains  some  interesting  articles  on  the 
national  poetry,  music,  and  dancing  of  the  Russians. 

The  Lectures  of  the  Professors  at  the  Russian  Universities  are  now  delivered 
in  the  ttussian  language,  and  not  in  the  German,  as  formerly.  Since  the 
cpmmenoement  of  the  past  year,  courses  of  philosophy  have  been  forbidden. 

'  The  Jottrnatd^Odetta,  since  the  beginning  of  1827,  has  been  printed  in  tao 
languages,  Russian  and  French,  and  is  published  twice  a-week.  Besides  fo- 
iteign  and  domestic  news,  copied  from  various  papers,  this  journal  contains 
news  Irnm  the  provinces  composing  New  Russia,  or  the  governments  of  Ecsr 
therinoslav,  Kherson,  Tauridis«  and  Bessarabia.    Its  principal  object  beipg  to 
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imfte  known  Hie  rtfoufcat  of  these  ptovinccBy  in  vtfgud  tm  tttrtenltcmiy  xx>nH 
OMfV^  and  menofiurturesy  many  notice*  are  found  in  tbem  of  great  interest, 
relative  to  these  subjects,  and  remarkable  for  the  new  data  they  afford.  Occa- 
^onailj,  also,  w6  meet  with  liistoricat,  geographical,  stattsticaJ,  and  archflsolo- 
^cal  notices,  relating  to  New  Russia,  a  country  so  cielebrated  in  antiquity  for 
Its  numerous  Greek  colouies.  It  contains,  besides,  notices  of  voyages,  of  new 
works  treating  of  these  countries,  dramatic  criticisms,  meteorological  observa- 
tions, &c. 

M.  Kntschinskji,  of  Moscow,  has  published  in  Russian  a  small  work  intitled, 
^  A  Village  in  Little-Russia,''  wbicn  exhibits  a  romantic  picture  of  the  manp> 
aeis  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  district,  compared  with  those  of 
Oreat^-Russia.     The  author  has  annexed  some  popular  songs  and  pastoral 


Dr.  Schmidt,  of  St.  Petersburg,  will  shortly  publish  his  translation  of  the 
BMorr  of  the  Eastern  Mongols,  from  Stammg  jbosfton,  CMmg$aii»eki,  to»Mbir 
with  the  original  text.  The  emperor  has  given  10,000  T0i3)les  towards  the 
<printiogof  the  work.  Dr.  S.  is  also  employed  on^  a  Mongol  Grammar;  and  M. 
igumnow,  of  Irkutsk,  on  a  Mongol  and  Russian  Dictionary. 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

Ta«  King  has  raven  orders  to  establish  Schools  of  NavigaiMNi  in  the  ports  of 
deodLholm,  GeSe,  Calmar,  Malmoe,  and  Gothenburg,  where  able  roasters  are 
a^  givs  instructions  in  the.  theory  and  practice  of  all  such  brandies  of  knowledge 
as  are  necessary  to  form  good  captains  of  merchantmen — the  jpufNls  lire  to 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who  intend  to  navigate  the  Baltic  and  tl|e 
■eighbooring  seas,  and  those  who  intend  to  make  longer  voyage^.  It  is  farther 
ordered,  that,  from  tlie  beginning  of  1889,  no  captain,  of  a  merchantman  shajl 
obtain  the  rights  of  a  dtisen,  w£>  has  not  been  previously  examined  \a  the  art 
of  navigation,  by  the  master  of  soch  a  nutfine  school,  or  by  a  naval  officer. 


The  system  of  mutual  instruction  has  made  ereat  progress  in  Sweden  withm 
these  fi^w  years.  There  are  schools  on  this  plan  in  many  towns  and  villages, 
which  are  extremely  well  attended.  The  society  for  the  promotion  of  Uiis 
system  ai  Stockholm  has  resolved  to  establish  a  Normal  School,  and  to  conned 
with  it  Schools  of  Industrv  for  both  sexes.  When  it  expressed  this  intention 
to  the  King,  and  stated  that  it  wanted  funds  to  establish  Schools  of  Industry, 
liis  Majesty  granted  SOOO  dollars  for  die  purpose,  and  promised  to  assign  a 
fiind  for  the  salaries  of  the  masters.  ' 


Hie  Berlin.  SchntUrToti  contains  an  Account  of  tlie  State  of  Swedish  Lite- 
rature and  Science  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Respecting  the  state  of  music 
and  mnsical  productions  in  the  same  country,  vide  the*  Leipzig  AUg.  Muiik. 
JUihmg  for  1896  and  18t7. 

The  Swedish  Academy  has  awarded  the  prize  of  Poetry  to.  M.  Nicander  fitr 
his  poem,  entitled  "«  The  Death  of  Tasso." 
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I. — ^JoitTRKlLS. 

1. — Magofonfof  Nuturridetukaberne.    This  journal  contains  many  good  ar* 

tideS}  9opie  of  them  original. 
%.~^Magajinfqr  PoUtikf  Hiriorie  og  Litteralur  contains  a  eood  sdection  of 

translated  artlclesi  chiefly  fix)m  Ae  Edinbunrii  Review.  The  editor  seems 

averse  to  meddling  with  the  politics  of  the  Union. 
S. — Cyr — flL  medical  joumaL 

t. — lUgttiteden,    Hie  official  jonrnal.    Very  caoCimis. 

^^'^l&r^pihladet.    The  cohmms  of  this  paper  are  open  to  aB  patties^  as  w4k 

for,  as  against,'  Ae  government. 
3. — BttiiitiiicJI^ii— contains  many  historical  and  statistical  notices^  and  oeeoortl 
of  foreign  voyages  and  travels.    Of  late  it  has  been  very  carelessly  con- 
ducted. 
4 — Hmwm^r    eewtaini^  a»Mig^ other  mattcr>  light  taks^  poant,  aocwiti  <f 

tra.v«U  at  home,  Jcc 
Sj^F^trioktm.    This  paper  ia  pvobably  exIiaeCy  aa  bo  nuBbv  haa  i^paare^ 

for  a  longtime. 
6. — pMtromOen.    A  constitntionaly  and  partly  opposition  paper.    For  some 
time  it  was  not  in  &vour  with  government,  and  oonld  not  go  free  by  poa^ 
as  other  pltoers. 
7. — IntelUgenU-Bladet,    Chiefly  of  interest  for  the  inhabitants  of  die  capitaL    * 
^.^Haadtb-T^denden.    MiaDellaneaiis, 

The  above  eig^t  appear  at  Christiana. 
'^.— DraHMiens  Jhk.  Formariy  written  m  a  very  high  tone^  hut  n«w  soiewiMt 
more  prudent  in  regaid  to  TielatioM  of  te  Ubevty  of  the  presa,  aAsr  ra- 
peatealy  getting  into  trouble.    It  occasionally  eontaina  good  articlfl^  bMl 
written  in  so  bitter  a  manner  aa  gtaatly  to  destroy  its  usefofaMaa* 
10.^IVoH(Mjfrffu  Am, 
11 . — Ber^ni  AvU. 
t^.^^kruHmuand  Avi$, 

These  three  latter  are  provincial  jovmids^  and  are  ladier  banen  of  interest 
Bergen  had  formerly  an  eicellent  jovpnal,  entitied  <<  TU^utereT^/*  wbkhm§ 
given  up,  when  complaints  against  the  violations  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  first 
.began  to  assume  a  tnreatening  aspect  under  the  present  governor,  wno  is  an- 
Questionably  an  enemy  to  all  intellectual  light.  According  to  artide  100  of  the 
fundamental  law,  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  secured  to  Norway.  Of  late 
complaints  have  ceased  in  regard  to  its  violation.  In  Norway  we  repose  with 
^eonbdence  on  the  liberal  principles  of  the  king,  so  that,  at  present,  tne  nation 
enjoys,  according  to  the  constitution,  a  tolerably  £Edr  share  of  this  blessings 
^although  this  is  far  from  being  agreeable  to  all  in  the  higher  ranks.  The 
liber^  of  the  press  is  almost  the  only  means  bv  which  the  truth  cs(n  readi 
the  king,  and  serves  to  bridle  the  insolence  of  a  foreign  governor.  The  good 
done  in  Norway  by  such  freedom  more  than  compensates  for  its  occa^mal 
excesses.  Tlie  watchful  government  of  Charles  John  certainlr  knows'  this,  and 
he  will,  no  doubt,  impress  the  same  doctrine  on  the  mind  of  W  son. 

The  Norwegian  press  is  one  of  the  least  prolific  in  Europe.  It  does  notaeod 
forth  more  works  in  a  year  than  that  of  Denmark  in  a  month.  Its  productioos 
4Mre.  for  the  greater  part  mere  pamphlets. 
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SWITZBBLANO.         ; 

;  Am  wXitmtlj  nlmMei  worii  of  it>  da08»  the  resuU  of  tliifty  yei^  lajbonry 
k  dio  loog-poflonked  Ptod  Heivetioa  of  Mr.  T.  G^udin,  Pioiessor  and  Pi^tor 
aft  NjoOy  which  it  now  conpleted  in  manuscript,  and  will  form  six  volumes,  th9 
iesc  of  which  18  pubtiahed,  and  the  femainder  will  shortly  appear,    ^n  inte- 

El  Prdaoe  gives  an  account  of  the  author^s  exoorsiopSy  during  this  long 
i,  aouMi^  the  valleys  mad  OMHintains  of  Switzarland.  The  author  has 
ed  the  LinaenB  system;  he  is  i^k  enemy  to  the  aMikiplioation  of  ^pecJM. 
snd  even  thinks  that  he  has  hardly  goae  far  enou^  in  rediycing  their  smah^t 
Ha  Mfi  ^  Jfateoff  etiam  nnn<v  ^  in^  Aof^  ^ou  peucas'superenQse  fqniHis  quiQ 
eouuDO  ▼arietotes  potius  quam  specjei  lege  desoribi  dehmasent.!'  A  auw^ 
oCcoffMifitoteSy  isqweseoting  new  spedes»  are  ad4<4  to  ^ 


At  Bern,  authors,  ardsts,  and  prihteis  have  been  for  some  months  hosil^ 
engaged  upon  works  intended  to  celebrate  the  Jabifaeof  the  Refermation^ 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1838.  Of  these  works,  we  shaU  only  menlioYt 
that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Fisher— •'^ThoHistory  of  the  Disputation  and  Reformatio|i 
at  Bern,"  with  a  Collection  of  lithographic  Portraits  of  the  Reformers  of 
G^inany  and  Switzeriand,  desired  after  the  best  originals  by  OstervaJd.  The 
first  number  contams  the  portraits  of  Luther^  Zwingle^  Calfiif)  Melanctfaony 
{iaUer,  and  Wyttenbach. 

A  new  Deseription  of  the  Cky  of  Bern  and  its  £n««0M>,  in  the  Fdntncle 
{e,  hv  Rod*  Walthard,  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  typography,  with  cop* 
s^andaoMp.     . 

Hie  Helvetic  Societv  for  the  Study  of  Natural  History  will  speedily  ^^bUsh 
the  first  volume  of  its  Memoirs.  , 


The  liherly  of  the  press  in  Switzeriand  b  much  curtailed  biy  the  influenot, 
«f  certain  great  powers  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  find  it  inconvenient  ta 
have  an  example  of  much  freedom  of  discussion  so  near  them.  It  would  be 
lather  a  dan^rous  experiment  to  speak  evil  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  canton  of 
Fribowg,  which  m^y  be  termed  the  Spain  of  Switzeriand— in  the  VaUis^  0$ 
even  in  the  smaller  cantons. 


M.  Meyer  of  Tro^n^  in  the  canton  of  Appeoael,  announces  a  work  intended 
to  embrace  a  Register  of  Swiss  Writei^s  stiJl  alive,  and  of  those  dead  sinc^ 
1801.  It  will  contain,  I.  Their  names,  with  the  date  and  place  of  their 
birth,  n.  The  offices  they  held,  or  may  be  still  holdini^.  III.  The  books, 
pamphlets,  articles  in  newspapers,  &e.,  that  they  have  published,  with  detailed 
and  exact  references.  IV.  A  biographical  notice  and  portrait,  if  to  be  had* 
To  accomplish  so  extensive  a  task,  M.  Meyer  solicits  the  contributions  of  the 
Swiss  literati ;  and  if  he  is  seconded  as  he  wishes  in  this  work,  it  will  be  a 
wortliy  monument  to  the  national  glory. 
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ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

•  ft  has  long  been  matter  of  sorprtse  tnd  regret  to  every  ccdtifttior  of  Onental 
literature,  uat  no  satire  Hindb  kistories  should  hare  been  ^Miiidy — a  &dl 
Which  almost  e8tid>lished  the  belief  that  nooe  esMtod.  IhU  supposition  i> 
however  disproved  by  Mr.  Wilson's  JBiMty  on  the  Hi$tory  of  Ouhmeer,  wYaA 
commences  the  fifteenth  fohime  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  This  nrecioQS 
document  has  been  reeeived  with  the  deep  atlentioa  which  its  contents  aesMsd, 
and  the  analysis  of  it  in  the  October  number  of  the  Jmimttl  de  Sg9am$  from 
lAtB  jpen  of  M.  Abel  R^musat,  displayed  the  eruditioii  of  that  writ^,  as  wall  as 
Ae  interesting  and  important  senrice  derived  by  such  talent  from  similar  aoarcas 
^  knowledge.  The  history  of  Cashmeer  has  been  marked  by  ibrtune  with  sin- 
gular honours';  noticed  by  the  able  vizier  of  the  gPt^t  Akbar,  ^«d  by  Jehanf^iire, 
translated  by  several  hands,  and  known  to  the  last  M oeul  sovereign  who  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  the  unfortunate  Shah  Alum, — we  Taj  Taringini  claims 
the  interest  of  Europe  at  the  present  day,  from  its  being  the  only  native  Hindft 
history  as  yet  opened  to  our  research.    But  Cashmeer  cannot  boast  the  exclu- 

S've  pre-emii^enee  of  suppl^^ng  materials  for  history.  The  bland  of  Ceylon, 
le  most  celebrated  of  tne  isles  of  the  east,  and  the  refuge  and  depository  of 
th/e  literature  of  Southern  India,  has  been  long  known  to  possess  important 
fforks  of  history;  although  the  language  hitherto  had  not  been  studied  so  as  to 
translate  these  records.  This  important  undertaking  has  been  at  last  accom- 
plished under  the  most  fttvourable  circumstances,  and  the  three  Cingalese  his- 
tories— the  MtAaumiij  the  Rqfa  rainocarif  and  die  Ki^e  vale,  are  on  the  point 
of  appearing  in  an  English  translation.  These  works  are  of  first  rate  cde- 
brify  in  Ceylon,  and  are  capable  of  supplying  the  niost  important  body  of  dates 
and  iMtsof  its  history,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Southern  India  and  other 
parts  of  the  f^eninsula,  wherever  the  ^th  of  6uddhoo  has  spread.  These 
works  comprise  a  period  of  above  1,800  years  from  the  date  of  the  death  of 
Bnd^hoo,  and  i^re  compiled  with  the  most  rigid  attention  to  dates;  the 
MaktnanMi  is  divided  into  eighty- nine  diapters,  all  of  which  are  coupled  with 
dates,  treating  upon  the  most  important  points  of  Cingalese  history.  Thus  the 
Cashmeer  histo^  {At.  Re$.  Vol.  xv.  paga  23,)  will  receive  great  illusUvtion 
from  the  notice  of  the  same  era  in  tne  Makavami^  which  gives  in  detail  the 
Sasffftyanas,  or  missions  for  the  propagation  of  Buddhuism,  the  establislinient 
of  vrtiieh,  in  Cashmeer,  and  also  in  Caudahar,  by  the  priest  Matjantik^  Maba 
Terrunahuse,  is  circumstantially  detailed.  This  ft[ct,  therefore,  stands  confirmed 
by  the  double  testimony  of  two  manuscript  histories  of  the  east,  one  existing 
OB  .tibe  northern,  and  die  other  on  the  southern  limits  of  India,  and  stamps 
with  great  interest  their  mutual  details. 

M.  Uphan,  the  editor  of  these  curious  works,  will  also  publish,  in  May  next» 
^  preliminary  quarto  volume,  entitled  **  Buddhuism  illustrated,  from  original 
manuscripts  of^  its  doctrine,  metaphysicks,  and  philosophy ;  aooompanied  by 
forty  plates  lithographed  from  the  originals/' 
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List  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEW  WORKS 

PU3IJSHED  ON  THE  CONTINEKT, 
Fbom  Octobbe,  1827,  to  Januaet,  ISitS,  inclusive. 

THEOLOGY. 

1  BibfioCheqne    Cboine   des  P^res  de  rEglise,  Grecqae  et  Latine,  par  Guilloo. 

Ton.  XXII.  etXXlII.    8vo.    Ports.     18$. 
f  BibCotb^ne  Sacr^,  oo  Dictionnaire  Universel,  Sec.  des  Sciences  Bcclesitstiqoef , 

pvlesRH.  PP.  Riihard  ctGirand.  Tom.  XXIX.  (et  dernier.)   Svo.  Park,  9u 
}  Bl^i'ges  de  lUlieion,  de  Critique  et  de  Dtt6rature,  par  M.  de  Boulogne^  JCTdqne 

de  Trojes.    1  ora.  IL   Svo.   Parit,  9b, 

4  Sabte  Bible  de  Vence,  en  Latin  et  en  Fran9ai8.    5nie  edit  r^vue  et  augment^  dea 

Notes,  par  Drach,  rabin  convertl.    Turn.  III.  et  IV.    Svo.    Paris,   eacb  9s, 
l*his  Edition  will  form  {5  vols.  8vo.  with  an  Atlas  of  maps  and  plates. 

5  Caiov£,  F.  W.»  iiber  allein  seligroacbende  Kirche.     2te  Abtbeilg.  die  Romiscb- 

katholische  Kirche.    Svo.    Gottingen,    lOs. 

6  Weda,  Dr.  S.,  Beitriige  sur  Geschichte  der  Proseljtenroacherei.  Svo.  NeuttatU,  6u 
T  Kaapp,  Dr.  G.  G.»  Vorlesungen  uber  die  christliche  Glaubenslefare  fiacb  dem  Lehr- 

begriffe  der  evangelischen  Kircbe.  Aus  der  binteriassenen  Haiidscbrift  mit 
einer  Vorrede  heraosftegelieu  won  C.  Tbilo.    S  Tbiew  8vo.  HaUe,   lU 

8  Schroder,  Dr.  J.  F.»  Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der  chriftiichoi  Kirche  lirfebildcta 

evansel.  Cliristen.   gr.  8to.  Leips^.   15s. 

9  ftosenmulTeri,  Dr.  £.  F.,  Scholia  in  Vetos  Testamentum.    Partis  VII.  propheti«. 

minnres  contincntis,  Vol.  lit.  Miclia,  Nahan  et  Habacac.  Editio  secunda» 
aiictior  et  rmendatior.    8vo.   Ltpgik, 

10  Schutl,  Dr.  Ff.  Aug.,  Theorie  der  Beredsamkeit,  mit  besonderer  Anwendong  auf 

die  geistliche  Beredsamkeit  in  ihrem  gancen  Vonfange  dargestellu  ^  Ir  Tneil*. 
gr.  Svo.    Leijrtig, 

It  Wetter,  Res^utio  Verw  Chronologie  remm  ex  controversiis  Arianis  inde  ah  anno 
9t5  usque  ad  annum  550  exortarum  contra  chronologiam,  etc.  cum  proefamliie 
Leandri  van  Ess.     Svo.    Frankfurt,  a.  M. 

If  Datstellung.  (geschichtlidie.)  des  Riichuiits  Sr.  Ex.  des  Herm  StaaUminitterr- 
Gralen  Cbr.  E.  von  Bensel-Sternau  und  seines  Herm  Bmders  des  Grafea 
Gottfr.  von  Benxel-Stemau  bus  dem  Scbossae  der  Romisch-Katlioliscbeniiidit- 
Gemeinschaft  dar  Evangelisch-Protestantischen  Kirche,  nebst  3  Beilagen^ 
enthaltend  die  neuesten  ansichten  des  Herm  Grafen  Cbr.  E.  von  B.  iiber  Bieli^ 
eion  und  Kirchentliura  und  die  herrsdkenden  Misbrauche  in  beiden.  gr^  8vo« 
Frankfurt,  a,  M. 

fS  Lathers,  Dr.  M.,  Werke.  In  einer  das  Bediirfniss  der  Zeit  benicl^sichtigenden 
Auswahl.     2te  Aufl.    (10  Bde.^    Ir  u.  ^r  Bd.   Svo.    Hamburg,  17s. 

1%  RosenhiaHerl,  Dr.  S.  G.,  Schona  tn  Novum  Testamentum.    Tom.  IL  continens' 
EvangeOa  Lncss  et  Joannis,  editio  sexta.   Svo.   Korimberge.    14s. 

15  Lolhers,  Dr.  M.,  Briefe,  Sendschreiben,  und  Bedenken,  vollstiindig  ans  den  vers- 

chiedeoen  Aoscaben  seiner  Werke  und  Briefe,  aus  andem  Biichem  und  noch 
unbenntxten  Handschriften  gesammelt,  kritisch  und  historisch  bearbeitet  von 
Dr.  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette.  Sr  Theil.   Mit  2  Briefen  in  SteiudrodL.  gr.  Svo.  Ber^ 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

16  Locr6,  La  ligisUtioa  Civile,  Coonstrciale  et  CrimineUe  de  la  FraMe.  Teak  XL  el 

XIL  Svo.  Peril,  each  9t. 
if  Caesei  Celibres  Etrangkes  pnbli^  eo  Fianoe,  pour  la  pwmMie  feit.  Tea.  IIL 
Sva  Persi.  St. 
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18  Pastoret,  Hittoire  de  la  LegUlatioiu  Tom.  VIII.  et  IX.  t  voL  8vo.  Paru.  IBs. 
UlQstravtt*    Bto.   GrmmotM* 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY,  METAPHYSICS,  EDUCATION. 

to  Krog,  (Prof.  W.,)  allgeiDeuiet  Handworterboch  der  phUotopbiMfaeB  WiMcmcliafica 
nebst  ibrer  Literatar  uod  Geacbiclite,  nach  dem  beutigeB  Stadp^ncte  d«r 
Wisseiwdiaft  bearbeitet.    f  r  Bd«  (F — M.)    gr.  Sto.    Le*fmg. 

%i  SchUgfil,  F.  von,  die  3  ersten  VorleHuifBa  ober  die  Philosophie  det  Leheii.  8ro. 
Wien.  46.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  CHEMISTRY. 

ft  Wonder,  Katechitmos  der  Matbematik,  oder  die  Eemeinnutalichsi^  Lehren  dieter 

WisKRschaft  kun  niid  leichtfasslich  dargestellt.    8vo. 
35  Forstner,  A.  F.  von.,  die  Spharik,  oder  Lehrbuch  der  sphariscbeo  Geometne  a. 

Trigonometric,  roit  e.  Kupfrth.    gr.  8to.   BerUn,   6s. 
f  4  littrow,  J.  J.,  Eiemente  der  aJgebra  und  geomeirie,  rait  t  Kap&rt.   Bvo.   YRdk 

lOt. 
S5  Wittman,  Dr.,  das  schweielsaore  Cbinin,  alt  HeilmiCtat  betraditet.    Eine  tor  der 

boliiindischen  Geteilschaft  der  Wissentchafteo  su  Harlem  am  21  Mars,  1825, 

gekriinte  Preiisclirift.   870.   Mams. 
f6  Beraelias,  J.  Jacob,  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,  aift  dcm  Scbwedischen  iibertft^t  v«a 

'         F.  Wbblef.    3tenBds.    Itte  Abtheil.  mit  Kiipfert.    8vo.    Drnden. 
27  M'dller,  Dr.  A.,  geometritche  Comtruciionslehre,  oder  zeichneudc  Gcometrie,  nack 
'  einem  nenen  Plane  bearbeitet.    Mit  S9  Steiiiabdruckcii.  gr.  8vo.  Heideihcrg, 

ri,6d. 

.     NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

t8  Descoartflk,  Flore  Pittoretque  et  M6dicale  des  Antilles.    Livraisoiis  81 — 83.   8ro. 

Fig.  color.    Porif.    Each  58. 
ff  Boponchel,  Hittoire  Naturetle  des  L^pidopt^rea  Nocttumet  de  Frai^ce.   Tom.  IV. 

lirraitons  1  &  4.    8vo.    Fig.  color.    Paris,    Each  4$. 
30  Detooartibi,  Det  Champignons  coraeatibles,  autpectes  ct  veneneux.   5  lirraisonfc 

8to.  Fig.  color.  Paris.  11. 
3i  Risso,  Hitt^re  NatuicUe  det  prindpalet  productions  de  TEurope  Meridionala 

^  torn.    8to.  Parit,  4L  lOt. 
3f  Pianches  de  Seba,  accoropagn^et  d'un  texte  explicaiif  mis  an  courant  de  laSciencr, 

et  r6dig6par  one  reunion  det  Savans.    Livrai8ont.4,  5^  et  (;».    Folio.    Pont. 

Each  5t.    (The  work  will  consist  of  45  livraisons). 

33  Redout6,  Choix  des  plot  belles  iieiirs  prises  dans  diiT^rentes  families  du  Regne 

Vegetal    livraitou  V.    4to.    Fig.  color.    Paris,    16s. 

34  Dictionnaire  det  Sciences  Naturelies.    Tom.  LI.    Svo.    Paris,   8s»    Flaucfan, 

cahicrs,58.   8vo.   68. 6d.    Portraits,  cahior  25.   8vo.  4s. 

35  Dttcrotay  de  Bhunville,  M^rooire  sur  les  Belemuitcs,  consid^rto  Zook)giqoeMeat 

et  g£>b>giquement.  4to.   Fie.    Paris,    16s. 

36  Poiret»  Hittoire  Pbilotopbiquc,&c.  det  PlantesdeTEurope.  Tora.V.  870.  Para* 

8t.  6d.    Planchet,  cahier,  5.    8vo.    lOt.  6d. 

37  Doperrey,  Voyage  aotoor  dn  Monde  j  S^nde  division :  Botanique^  livraison  IL 

In  foHo.    raris,    16s. 

38  Host,  N.T.,  Flora  Austriaca.   Vol.  I.   gr.  8vo.    Wien.    17s. 

39  JSger,  Dr.  O.  F.,  iiber  die  Pflanzenversteiueruugen,  weiche  in  dem  J^austndkleia 

▼on  Stuttgart  vorkomroen.    MitAhbild.    4lo.    Stuttgart,    88. 6d. 

40  Lmnidtzer,  J.  G.,  Lehrbuch  fur  den  ersten  systematiscben  Unterricht  in  der  Nato^ 

geschichte.    Mit  12  Kupfertafeln.    gr.  8vo.     Wien,    Its, 

41  Abl»ndloiigen,  natucwitteitscbaftlicbe ;  berausgegeben  von  «iner  Gesellsclialt  ia 

Vf iirtembers.    Ir  Bd«    St  HefU    gr.  &vo.    Tvbmgat,    2s.  6d. 
^  ]|Ii(8M[&(PfQC§.)>Polri6cataSttecaqa  tiraiatiwkia  CDetaoet»,  detcripta  et  iconibos 

iUustrata.   Pars  prior.    Vertebrata  et  moUusc^h  tisltBt.    Mit  10  Kopficra.   F«J. 

..    .  VWg*.    <?>fH/wjW. 

43  Groolin  (Dr.  C.  Cii.),  Flora  BaBciisis,  Alsatica,  et  confinium  i3t9o^ai,£iy.et.tran8> 

rbcnana,  cum  iconibus.    Tom.  IV.  sup.  cum  uidicibus.    8vo. 
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44  Tmtadike  <^ied.X  dW  SchiMnerlfftge  voif  EvtofM. '  (fortKtmiif  det  OrlMi- 

hcimerschcn  Werks.)    6r  Bind.    Iste  Abtheilviig*   .Bvo.    X«^9Mf. 

45  Flara  SUesiaD,  scri^terttnt  Fr.  Wiiooier  et  JUL  Grnbo^vski.  Part  L  8vo.  Br^dmu  fs. 

46  Bridel-BlrideH>  Brjologia  universa,  teu  systeiaatica  ad  nov.  method  dispoilriQ,  et 

bistoria  onmiiim  Muscorom  froodosoraro,  cum  tab.  13.     II  vohuuina.    8vo. 

45*  Ecklun  (C  f,\  topograpbiKbea  Verzeicliiii«s  der  PflaiiMnsaiM»Iiiiif .  Oder  Stan- 
(torie  iiiMi  BJiiihenaeit  derjenigea  i^rtea  aos  der  Faniilie  der  CMTpnatirft  vfd 
Eusaten,  welche  bU  jeUt  auf  ctem  Vorgebirge  der  guteu  Hotfoaii^  beobachtet 
niid  gesaitinielt  wordeu  sind.    l»le  L«if.    Svo.    StuUg«ut, 

46*  Cbaroisso  (A.),  Uebersicht  der  nutzbarsten  und  scbadliclnien  Gewacbie,  weldie 
wild  Oder  aogebaut  in  Norddeuttcbland  vorkomuieti.    8vo*    Berlin.    tOs. 

MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  &c. 

47  Rochoax,  Recherches  sar  let  diff(§rentei  maladies  qu*on  appelle  Fievre  Jaune. 

8vo.   Paris.   Bs. 
4ft  Table  Analjtique  da  Tratt^  des  Maladies  Chirar>gicales»  pat  M*  leBftroti  Boylr, 
redig^  par  Trousseau.    8vo.   Paris.  4s. 

49  Poliuiere,  Eludes  Cliiiiques  sur  lea  Emissions  Sanguines  artifidelles.    2  toIs.  8vo. 

Pans.   I«s. 

50  Meckel,  Trait^  g^ii^ml  d'Anntomie  compa^,  trsd.  de  rAlleroand,  et  augment^  de 

notes  par  MM .  Riester  et  Sanson,  pr6ccd6  d'un6  leitre  de  Taateor.  Tom  I.  8vo. 
Paris.  7s. 

51  Ra^er,  Traits  Th^oriqoe  et  Pratique  des  Maladies  de  la  Pean.   9  torn.  8Tt>.  Aree 

AtJaa  de  fig.  color.   Poni.   f  7s. 
5f  Cloqoet,  Jutes,  Manuel  d'Anatomie  descriptive  du  Corps  flnuMin.    Liviaison  t6* 

4td.  Park.  4s*  Fig.  colee.  78. 

53  Anatontie  de  THonime.     Uvraisons  34  et  35|  in  folio.   Ports,  each  9s, 

64  Dictiunnairp  de  M6decinev    Tom.  XX.    8vo.    Park,   9t.  '      * 

di5  Boisseaa,  Nosograpbic  Organique.    Tom.  I.   8vo.   Paris,  8s.  6d. 

56-Recaeii  de   Memoires  de  M^deciue,  de  Cbirurgie  et  de  Pliarnwcle  MiRtaire. 

Tom.  XX ILL   8vo.   Paris.  8s. 
57  Vfttei,  bleroens  de  Pathologie  V^t4rinaire/     S  vols.   8«o.   Pnris,  iMs. 
68  Rousseau,  Auatomie  Compart  du  Syslemc  Deutaire,  chea  THomme  et  Ics  princi- 

pauu  Animax.     Livraison  V.  ^t  demier.)  Ovo.  Pari$,  8s« 
The  woik  complete,  €L   Color,  f  1.  1^  6d. 

59  Annuaire  M6dicu«Chimrgical,  ou  Repertoire  G^o^raldeCIiniqae,  PtfMnidfe  Ann^e, 

(1826.)   8vo.  Pflrfj.  9s. 

60  Horn,  D.  6.  de  Tabe  Dorsuali,  Pnefatus  est  Dr.  Emestus  Horn.   4to.  Birlhi. 

61  Baiangartnet,  bber  die  Natur  und  die  Behoiulking  d6r  FSebdr,  oder  Haadbodi  lilf 

Fieberlelire.   Ir  Band.  8vo.   Frankfort,   15s. 
6C  Bigd  (Dr.)  Examen  Th^iqne  et  Pratique  de  fo  ra6tfaod<e  carati?e  da  DbcCeur 
Hahnemann  nororo^e  Honi^opathie,  etc.  t  vol.  8f o.   Dresden. 

63  Sander,  G.C.  H.,  Pjvlectionum  et  Cbirurgicarum  eC  PhjaitanMU  velaetasi  Ac«b- 

dum  tabul.  Kihogh  I£[.  4to.  Brunsvigtf.   4s. 

64  SCaliH  G'  ^*  I^^  <^  Gtsbortshiilfe,  ais  Grondlage  dea  Facbes,  insondfMMtt  ib 

Leit£aden  bei  Vorlesungan.     2r  Tbl.  Hulfsiehre.  gr.  8vA.   ElberfHd,  14s. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

65  Le  Gastronome  Fran9ais,  ou  TArt  dc  bien  vivre,  par  les  anciens  auteors  de  Joomal 

des  Gounnauds.  8vai.   Porra.  9s. 

66  Oooty  »d6,  Souvenin  Polytediniquet,  ou  Rctueil  d'Obaervatlont,  M6molret  tot 

Plroj«ts  eoffioernaiit  ia  Navigation  interieure,  les  Bact,  let  Dess6chekttens,  les 
Poets  MarfliBe9»  kts  Routes,  let  Ponts^  rArehitccttffe.  et  sutret  Objets  divert, 
t  vols.  4to.  Avec  A«la8  in  folio  de  69  Ptanches.   Porif.  41.4s. 

67  Desmarest,  Traits  dea  Fsisificati^ns,  on  Kxpus^  des  diveract^  manieret  de  constater 

la  pur6t6  des  substances  employes  en  M6d6cine,  dans  les  Arts,  et  dans  TEco* 
nomie  Doraestique.    12mo.   Paris.  6% 
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PlvMches,  cahieffl,  19  et  90.    4to.  tttch  ds.  6d. 
t(V  CoandisMiice  <letTenii,ou  des  Mouvemeiis  Cilestrt  povr  Tan  1890.  8vo.  Plor^  it. 
71  Annnaire  ponr  Tan  l8tB,  presem^  ao  Roi  par  le  Buretu  des  Longtttide^   iSoRft. 

•   Ptertf.  ls<  6d. 
7S  Decker»  la  petite  Gocrre,  ou  Traits  det  Op^nitioiit  Seoondaiits  de  1«  Guerre,  trad. 

d^  rAlleiuand  par  R  de  Pefctadorf.  Svok.  Sfaio.  P«rif.  7s. 

73  Choamara,  M6iDoires  tur  la  Fortification,  ou  Etamen  raisonn^  des  propri6t68  cc  des 

d^lbets  des Forttficirtious  exi^taiites.    8vo.  Avec  Atlas.   Porit. 

74  BCaavilloa,  F.  W.  von,  Anweisfing  car  Erienrang  dea  Schaclmpiels  roit  besoodeier 

Rocksicbt  aof  diejenigen,  denen  das  Sptel  dorchaus  unbekaimt  isr«  Hit 
E.  Steioa  BUdniss  vnd  niit  &«6  Spielaeicbiningcn,  auch  19  TaMn.  Svo. 
£iiefi.    18s. 

75  Gersdurff,  C.  Vodesuogen  iibcr  militariscbe  Gegeostiiiide  als  er»te  Ankitung  cuib 

Stodiom  des  Kriegswesens.   8vo.  Dretden,  9u 

FINE  ARTS. 

76  GaMrie  des  Mtisicieos  i^ttbias,  Coinpositeors,  Chantenrs,  et  Instnineiitistes^  m»- 

tenant  leiir  Portraits  lithographic,  des  Fac-siniiles,  et  des  Notices  Biofra- 
phiques,  lire  livraison.    In  folio.    Parig,   Each  16s. 

77  PiMho,  Relation  d'on  Voyage  dans  la  Marniurique,  la  C^'r^na'ique,  et  let  Oasis 

d'Andielah  ei  de  Marad^  Seoonde  partie  dti  Teste,  4t04  Banches,  3ftM  tt 
4daje  Itvraison,  In  folio.     Paris.  Each  Itfi* 

78  Bfoddles  des  Meubles,  et  des  decorations  iut^ieures,  poor  rameobleiaentt  &€• 

(fessin^  par  Santi,  et  gravC  par  Mad.  Soyer.    F«>fio.   Parti.  51.  3s, 

79  Albam  Pitturesque  de  la  frigate  lallietis,  et  de  la  corvette  I'Esperance;  CoUectiei 

de  Dessios  r^latifs  i  tear  Voyage  aatotir  du  Monde  en  18t4>  18S5,  el  1896. 
Par  M.  le  Viconite  de  Latouaiine.  UwnUstfia  II.  IIL  IV.  Fol*  (To  be  com- 
pleted m  7  liTraisons.^   Parti*    Each  Ids. 

80  L'Inde  Fran9ai8e,  ou  Cullection  de  Dessins  lithographic  lepresentant  les  DivaiMs, 

Teinplesi  Costumes,  Physionoinlet,  Meublet,  Armes,  UtentUes*  &c  dca  Peupbi 
Indoos  qai  habitent  les  Possessions  Franpaises  de  Tlnde*  et  eu  g^u^ral )«  OAls 
de  Coromandel  et  le  Malabar ;  public  par  Geringer,  avec  ua  l^le  explicBttf 
par  Edgene  Bumouf.  Lirraisons  I«^-IV.  KiL  (To  be  completed  in  f4 
iimisons.)    Avec  Fig.  Cdofk   P«rii.    Each  lU 

81  Leriche,  Vues  des  Monument  Antiques  de  Naples.  Lkmlson  IX.  4to*   Pertt.  Its. 
8f  Isographie  des  Hommes  C^bret.     Liyraisont  VII.  et  VUL   4io.    Parts.   Each 

.  6s.6d.  '      . 

83  Hittorf  et  Zauth,  Architecture  Modeme  de  la  SkUe.   livraitoB  XII.  FoL   Peris. 

6t.  6d. 

84  Gaierie  de  S.  A.  R.  Madame  la  Ducbesta  d«  B«m.   lirraison  XXIX.  FoL  Pcm* 

11.  4s. 
89  Giu,  Autiqait^  de  la  Nubie.   Uvraiton  XIII.  et  demierw  Fol.   Pont.   tldt. 

86  Mntois,  Let  Ruines  de  Pompeii.   Livraison  XXII.  Fol.   Paris,   ll.  8t. 

87  DeWUe»  Etsai  hUtorique  et  descriptif  sur  l*£glise  et  PAbbaye  de  St.  George  de 

Bocherrille,  prds  Rouen,  atec  des  Pknchts  Jlthog.   4tew   Hones.    lU 
W  Gaierie  Lithographic  des  Tableaux  dd  Doc  de  Omaos.  UTraiaont  ]CXXV#  et 

XXXVL    Fol.   PoHs.   Each  II.. 
89  Mad.  Filhol,  Mos^e  Royal  de  France.     Livraison  IX.    ito.    Paru.   Itt.     P^iir 

v^/tfi.   11.  GfOfid  papier  vilm,  ll.  lis.  6d.  |]fireti«et  fiir  papier  de  to  Chime,  tl» 
^$  MelUng,  Voyage  Pittoretque  dans  let  Pyrenees  Francoises.   Livnuton  VIL  Fol» 

Parii.   tl. 

94  Welcker  (Prof.  F.)  das  acaderoiscbe  Kunstmusean  an  Bono.  8so.   Boimi* 

95  Schreiber  (Aloys)  TeutKhlandsNational-TraditeB,VDlktlette  and  oharaktedilisflha 

Betcbhitigungen  (det  ffrosherzogthums  Baden),  in  IS  maleriscben  DarsteOnoiai 
and  mit  hntorischen  Notisen  b^;leitot.   Fol.   fVeitorg  im  Bintkgam* 

96  Schlegels  (A.  W.  von)  Vorletongen  tiber  The<me  nnd  getcbichte  der  hjldeaden 

Knnste.    (Gehaken  m  BerRn  i»  ge—iw  1887.)    4lo.  aiKiii. 
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97  Bnr«n».p.  Cbn  W^ndbfTOD^  dncch^M  a}t«  Mbcn*  nod  aciiie  UjMfdbiqg0f»  Mk 
Berucksichtigting  seines  jet zigeo  Zu^taudet,  neioer  M^Ui^d,  Altherthiuner  una 
Kuiistg^!8chicbte»  erlikitet  durch  elne  Karte  v'on  Attika,  drei  Plane,  sowi«  dpidi 
Ihschrifteu  uod  Abblldangtn  uoerkwurdiger  Alterthumer.   8?q,   Muira^ 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVEJ-Si 
POLITICS,  &c. 

lOt  Schack^  Caropagnc  d^on  jeune  Fran9ais  en  Gr^e,  envoj6  pajr'M*  h  Due  df 

Cho'iseul.     8vo.  Paris,  6«.  . 

10^  Mortonval,  Histoire  des  Guerres  de  la  Vendue,   depois  1793  jusqu'ep  1796. 

18iuo.'  Par  it.  3s.  •    .  •  ♦ 

104  Monteif,  TiUtolre  des  Fran9ais  des  dWers  ^tats  aux  cina  demiers  siecles.   Tom.  t, 

et  II.  dvo.  Paris.  188.     (To  be  completed  in  10  Tolunies.) 
-105  Thiers,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fnn9aise.    Tom.  IX.  et  X.  (et  de/nier)  t  voL 

8vo.  Pariu  18s. 

106  Le  Prince  de  Ligne,  M^moires  et  M^anges  historiques  et  litt^raires.  Tom*  X 

8vo.   Paris.   9s.    C^q  be  completed  in  4  vols.) 

107  L'Angleterre  et  Don  Miguel.    8vo.   Paris,   3s.  6d. 

106  Deux  Anu^s  i  Constantmople  et  en  Mor^  (18t5-l8f6,)  on  l^uisses- hitter 
riques  sur  Mahrooud,  leg  janissaries,  les  nonvelles  troopei,  &c  3  IivraisoiM» 
gr.  in  8vo.  fig.  color,  .f  I.  I'tfrti. 

109  Biograpbie  UniverseHe  et  Portative  des  contemporams,  leie'partie,  Hvr.  31 — S3; 
'     seconde  uiTrtie,  livr.  6,  7,  et  8.    8vo.    Parii.    Each  3s.' 6d. 

110  M^moires  de  Michel  Oginski  sur  la  Pulogue  et  les  Polonais  d^puis  1788,  jusqu'i 

la  fin  de  1815.    Tom.  3  et  4.  8vo:  Paris,  18s. 

111  IVevcinef,  Voyage  aotour  do  Monde;  Relatbn  Historique.   JLWraison  VII.  iiio» 

Fig.    Paris.   16«. 
11$  L'Art  de  Verifier  les  Bates  depuis  Tann^e  1770,  jusqu'a  nos  j'ours.    Tom.  I. 

4me  livraison,  in  folio.   Paris.  11.  58.    (The  price  of  the  first  voluaie  complct* 

is  51.) 
113 ^- .    Tom.  I. 

4me  livraison,  in  4to.    Paris*    (The  price  of  the  first  volume  complete  is  31.) 

114  CoUectJon  de  Chroniqnes  Natiunales  Fran9aises.     Par  Buchon.     Livraison  XX* 

Chronique  de  Godefroj  de  Paris,  &c.    1   vol.    Chronlque  de  Chastellaiii. 
Tom.  IL     Chronique  de  Molinet    Tom.  I.    2  vol.   8vo.    Ports.    16s. 

115  (>ivier,  Recueil  des  iloges  Historiques  lusdans  les  Seances  publiques  de  Tlnstitat 

Royal  de  France.    Tom.  HI.    8vo.    Portly  Ss.  .    ^ 

lid  Norvins,  Histoire  de  Napoleon.   Dvraisons  V. — ^VIII.  8vo.  Paris.   Each  3s.  6d« 

117  M^moires  de  Don  Juun  Van  Hulen.     Seconde  partie.   8vo.    Parti.   88. 

118  Biograpbie  Universelle,  Aucienne  et  Modeme,    Tom.  L.  (WA. — WIM.)    8vo. 

Paris.    lls.6d.    ' 

119  (Collection  des  meilleures  Dissertations,  Notices,  et  Trait^s  paniculiers,  relatifr  ^ 
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Abt.  I. — 1.  C.M.WiAmAs  S'dmmtUclieWerke.  49Bde.  12mo. 

Leipzig.     1824— J  8€7. 
2.  C.  M.  Wielands  Leben.    Neu  bearbeitet  von  J.  G.  Gruber, 

mU  Einschluss  vieler  noch  ungedruckter  Brief e  Wielands.    (50. 

5\  Bde.  der  Werke.)  12mo«     Leipzig,  bei  Georg.  J.  Gbschen. 

1827. 
There  are  few  names  of  equal  eminence  in  literature  of  which  80 
little  is  known  in  this  counti^  as  Wieland.  The  British  public^ 
io  general,  are  acquainted  with  his  name  only  as  the  author  of 
Oberon^  some  few  as  the  historian  of  ^gathon  and  Aristippus. 
But  as  a  whole^  neither  the  character  of  the  man  nor  that  of  his 
writings  is  understood  or  appreciated.  The  scattered  hints  which 
are  to  be  found  in  those  foreign  works  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar,  are  not  calculated  to  throw  much  light  on  the  subject. 
The  chapter  on  Wieland,  in  Madame  de  Stael's  Germany,  is  one 
of  the  most  sketchy  and  least  satisfactory  in  that  eloquent  work, 
and  is  evidently  tinged  with  the  spirit  of  some  of  those  literary 
prejudices  to  which  that  lady  was  accessible.  Falling,  as  Wie- 
land latterly  did,  "  on  evil  tongues,  and  evil  times,"  when  sudden 
revolutions  of  empire  and  opinion  were  unsettling  many  of  those 
landmarks  to  which  the  German  Nestor  clung  with  something 
of  the  pertinacity  of  old  age,  his  fame,  as  well  as  his  feelings, 
suffered  much,  and  often  very  unjustly,  from  the  violence  of 
literary  hostility;  and  those  to  whose  influence  Madame  de  Stael 
was  most  exposed  in  Germany,  were  not  likely  to  fumbh  her 
with  the  most  impartial  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Wieland. 

Professor  Gruber's  book,  however,  is  well  calculated  to  supply 
the  deficiency  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  second  edition, 
which  is  remarkably  improved,  (in  fact,  almost  a  new  work,)  con- 
tains a  very  full  account  of  his  life,  liberal  extracts  from  his  cor- 
respondence, and  a  very  anxious  and  elaborate,  though  certainly 
much  too  partial  an  estimate  of  his  works.  Differing,  as  we  do, 
from  the  biographer  in  many  of  his  views,  we  must  do  justice  to 
the  ability  with  which  they  are  usually  supported;  while  his  book 
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possesses  this  additional  recommendatioii^  that  he  farniahes  us,  in 
most  cases^  with  the  means  of  judging  for  ourselves. 

Wieland  was  bom  at  Qberholzheim^  a  vllla^  near  Biberach,  ia 
Swabia,  on  the  5th  of  September^  1733.  His  father*  a  clerffyman 
of  the  place,  a  man  of  varied  erudition,  and  well  read  in  £e  aii- 
cient  langpages,  began  tcf  superintand  ^e  ipstructiqn  of  )ii«  aoiias 
soon  as  be  had  attained  his  third  year.  The  rapidity  of  the  young 
student's  advances  equalled  the  zeal  of  his  teacher;  for,  at  seven 
years  old,  he  read  Com^ilius  N^pos  with  pleasure,  and  at  thirteen, 
Virgil  and  Horace  with  as  much  ease  as  his  father  himself.  His 
inclmation  to  poetry  developed  itself  very  early. 

*'  From  my  eleventh  year/*  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Gellert,  '*  I  was 
passionately  fond  of  poetry.  I  wrote  a  mas^  of  verses,  ehiefly  littje 
Operas,  cantatas^  and  ballets,  in  the  style  of  Brockes.  I  used  to  rise  bt 
that  purpose  at  day  break,  not  being  allowed  to  write  verses  during  the 
day."  *'  I  was  fond  of  solitude,  and  used  to  spend  whole  days  and 
summer  nights  in  the  garden,  feeliug  and  describing  the  beauties  of 
nature."* 

The  idea  even  of  an  epic  poem,  **  diat^s^  infirmity  of  noble 
minds/'  on  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  occurred 
to  him  at  that  early  age,  and  the  work  wns  actually  commenced. 
It  ap^ars>  however,  to  have  been  laid  aside,  and  was  probably 
conmiitted  to  the  flames  by  Wieland  himself  along  with  most 
of  these  productions  of  his  childhood.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
not  on  account  of  its  probable  virorth,  but  because  in  the  absence 
of  other  information,  such  early  attempts  as  Wieland's  Jerusalem 
and  Pope's  boyish  epic  on  Alcander  are  valuable  as  contributiooB 
to  the  progressive  history  of  their  minds. 

At  me  age  of  fourteen  he  was  removed  to  the  school  of  Kloa- 
terberg.  The  character  of  this  institution,  so  celebrated  fbr  its 
classical  instruction,  was  of  a  severe  and  almost  monastic  kind. 
The  pietism  which  was  at  that  time  the  prevailing  tone  of  senti- 
ment in  Protestant  Germany,  seemed  to  have  placed  its  peculiar 
jB^at  and  ''  procreant  cradle*'  in  Klosterbergi  under  the  director- 
ship of  Stemmetz.  The  frequency  and  character  of  the  devo- 
tional exercises  to  which  the  students  were  aocustomed-^e 
seclusion  of  study — the  strict  and  unvarying  discipline  m^nck 
prevailed  within  its  cloistered  precincts,  were  all  calculated  to 
produce  a  strong  influence  upon  the  mind,  and  to  create  or 
foster  a  spirit  of  mystical  devotion.  On  Wieland,  whoae  dispo^ 
'sition  was  naturally  gentle  and  seriousi  and  whose  imi^atioii 
was  keenly  sensitive  to  impressions  of  a  lo%  and  enthusiastic 
kind,  the  spirit  of  the  institution  operated  strongly,  and  unque»- 
., s .  — - 

*  Geasneriscbe  Smmnilang  ron  Briden,  voh  i*  p.  4C* 
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lionably  left  a  deep,  though,  as  it  afterwaids  appeared,  not  im 
indelible  iinpresaioD.  What  influence  it  might  have  produced, 
bad  it  not  b^  counteracted  by  the  nature  of  his  other  studies,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  But,  turning  with  indifference,  if  not  dis- 
like, from  the  polemical  questions  and  dogmatical  divinity  of 
Baumgarten,  which  then  formed  the  text  book  of  the  theological 
lectures,  Wieland  had  applied  himself  to  the  more  attractive 
pages  of  Grecian  philosophy;  and,  contented  widi  a  devotional 
spirit  and  the  recognition  of  the  grand  outlines  of  theology,  had 
exchanged  metaphysical  niceties  for  the  philosophy  of  life,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Memorabilia  and  Cyropaddia,  the  Epistles  of  Cicero, 
aid  the  Spectator  and  Tatler,  with  which  he  bad  become  ac- 
quainted in  the  trandation  of  Gottsched.  Other  works,  too,  of  a 
QMMre  dangerous  character  soon  after  fell  into  his  hands.  The 
Dictionary  of  Bayle,  and  the  works  of  D'Argens  and  Voltaire, 
lAich  he  perused  at  this  time,  though  they  did  not  eradicate  his 
convictions,  involved  his  mind  in  a  temporary  tumult  of  doubt 
and  anxiety,  which  cost  him  many  a  tear  and  many  a  sleepless 
night.*  But  the  early  dispositions  of  youth,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
institution  wa'e  yet  too  powerful  for  these  occasional  assaults  of 
infidelity,  and  be  left  Klosterberg  at  sixteen  vears  old,  witb  ac- 
quirements far  beyond  his  year?,  with  a  dbposition  as  gentle, 
religious,  and  amiable  as  when  he  entered  it,  and  with  opinions 
which  promised  to  be  the  more  durable^  because  they  had  already 
been  tried  in  a  contest  of  no  common  kind. 

After  a  residence  of  about  a  year  and  a  half  with  his  relation, 
Baumer,  in  Erfurt,  which  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  one,t  he  returned,  m  1750,  to  his  native  town  of  Bibe* 
racb.  This  residence  within  his  birth-place,  short  as  it  is,  (for  in 
autumn  of  that  year  he  commenced  bis  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tubingen),  is  remarkable  as  the  period  of  that  attachment 
to  which  his  first  poem  owes  its  origin,  and  from  which  much  of 
the  spirit  which  characterized  his  earlier  prdductions  is  derived. 
Sophia  von  Giittermann,  (afterwards  known  in  German  literature 
under  tl^  name  of  Sophia  de  la  Roche^  as  the  author  of  the  History 
of  Miss  Stemheim,  and  Melusina's  Summer  Evening,)  a  young  lady 
of  amiable  character  and  distinguished  talents,  was  the  subject  of 
diis  youthful  passion.  She  was  two  years  older  than  hiinself,  a 
great  advantage  on  tfie  side  of  the  lady,  who  had  to  do  with  a 
young  and  susceptible  enthusiast  Wieland's  love  for  her  at  that 
time  seems  to  have  been  reverential,  his  admiration  a  species  of 
idolatry,  and  ber  influeiice  over  him  was  consequently  unbounded* 

«*  Gessocrriscbe  Sammlong,  vol.  i.  p.  49.  et  seq. 

t  Brief  an  Riedel,  10  Aug.  1765.    Wielands  Sammhing,  toU  L  p.  tOO.    "  I  kaow 

better  ihn  yott  en  do,  baviagliaMt  or  ntberiCMiMd  inth  him  ib^ 
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That  the  lady  shared  his  feelings,  diough  widi  more  ttsene  and 
less  of  illdston,  we  cannot  doubt.  The  strong  emotion  wiA  which 
in  her  account  of  her  visit  to  Wieland,  in  Osmanstadt,  forty-wne 
years  afterwards,  she  describes  her  feeling  while  listening  to  the 
notes  of  his  harpsichord,  and  retraces  their  early  meetings  by  the 
solitary  church-^ard  of  St.  Martin,  proves  the  original  strength  of 
that  feeling  which  had  dius  lived  unimpaired  in  the  memory  for 
half  a  century.  Thus  situated,  poetry  was  the  natural  chmnei 
in  which  Wieland's  emotions  were  likely  to  vent  themselves,  and 
the  first  of  that  long  series  of  works  by  whidi  the  audior  has 
added  so  much  to  the  literature  of  his  country,  viras  the  remit  of 
one  of  those  conversations  with  his  mistress,  in  which  the  ena- 
moured poet  had  poured  out^  with  his  native  eloquence^  the 
visions  of  universal  perfection  which  tfien  floated  before  his  ima- 
gination. 

He  had  been  listening  to  a  sermon  of  his  father,  on  the  text, 
'*  God  is  Love.''  The  dbcourser  was  well  written  and  well  rea- 
soned, but  to  die  son  everything  appeared  far  too  cold,  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  how  very  difierently, — how  mudi  more 
warmly  and  convincingly, — he  would  have  treated  the  subject 
In  the  evening,  as  he  walked  with  his  mistress,  their  conversation 
turned  on  the  text  of  the  day,  and  full  of  his  system,  Wielattd 
broke  out  into  a  stream  of  enthusiastic  eloquence  in  its  exposi- 
tion, which  astonished  Sophia — and,  perhaps,  himself.  **  I  spoke," 
says  Wieland^  in  his  account  of  the  matter  afterwards  to  Bochno-, 
*^  of  the  destination  of  men  and  of  spirits,  of  the  dignity  of  the 
human  soul,  and  of  eternity.  Never  in  my  life  had  I  been  so 
eloquent.  I  did  not  forget  to  place  a  large  portion  of  die  happi- 
ness of  spirits  in  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  love.''  The  order  of 
this  oration,  however,  Wieland  himself  admits  was  rather  more 
lyrical  than  logical,  and  the  lady,  though  quite  convinced  at  the 
time,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  argument  committed  to  paper. 
All  at  once  the  idea  occurred  to  Wieland,  that  the  theory  couid 
only  be  properly  embodied  in  verse,  and  a  poem  On  the  NiUure 
of  Things  was  immediately  resolved  on.  It  was  begun  in  Feb. 
17^1 /at  Tubingen,  and  finished  in  April. 

To  represent  God  as  the  central  point  of  the  universe,  and  the 
compendium  of  perfection,  and  the  world  itself  as  reflecting  his 
image ;  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  solve  the  great 
problem  of  moral  evil,  was  a  design  analogous  to  that  of  Pope  in 
his  celebrated  Essay;  but  nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  the 
mode  in  which  these  works  are  executed.  Pope  pleases  us  by 
the  vigour  and  compression  with  which  he  has  condensed  the 
system  of  Bolingbroke — by  the  deamess  and  perspicuity  of  his 
poetical  reasoning — by  the  happiness  and  point  of  his  illustra- 
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tkm — by  ^  general  stragth  and  mastery  at  die  vera^Cfridion. 
Wieland  anrprbes  us  by  the  extent  of  his  metaphysical  readin^^ 
1^  ingeaoity  of  some  of  his  hypotheses^  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
general  views;  while  he  as  often  startles  us  by  e3(tra?agances  both 
of  conception  and  expression,  wearies  us  by  the  ^linuteness  of  his. 
criticiams  on  the  systems  of  the  Pantheists  and  Naturalists^  oi; 
Qonfiises  us  by  the  cloudy  extent  of  his  own.  Could  he  have  ex- 
abanged  the  slumberous  metaphysics^  as  he  himself  afterwar49 
styles  tbem»*  of  the  second  and  third  tiook,  for  pictures  like  those 
of  the  characters  of  the  sexes,  or  his  representation  of  thosie  mas*' 
ter^-passions  by  which  virtue  is  assailed,  and  abaQdpned  the  ide% 
of  imitating  Lucretius  in  a  poem,  the  whole  scope  and  tone  of 
which  is  so  decidedly  anti-Lucretian,  the  work  would  be  entitled 
to  no  inowsiderable  rank  even  among  the  productions  of  Wie- 
land. In  any  view,  however,  it  is  remarkable  as  the  production 
of  a  youth  of  seventeen.  To  be  familiar  at  that  age  with  the  lao^ 
guages  Jof  antiquity,  and  acquainted  with  those  of  France,  Eng- 
laod  and  Italy;  to  have  reiMl^  understood  and  appreciated  tki^ 
metaphysical  systems  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  own  age,  and  to  have  framed  one  of  his  own,  which>  whs^tever 
mi^t  be  its  weak  points,  was.  '*  just  as  respectable  as  i^any  other 
approved  hypodieses;"t  and  to  have  embodied  these  views  in  ^. 
poem  abounding  with  k^  feeling  and  eneig^ti^  expression-ri 
these  are  acquisitions  which  few  at  \m  age  are  eiititt^  to  boast 
of.  When  we  consider  too,  that>  with  the  exception  of  Haller> 
Wieland  bad  in  his  own  language  no  great  prediece^^r  in  the  path, 
of  didactic  poetry ;  and  that  compart  with  the  works  of  Zernitz, 
Sm^to  and  Kjastner,  this  boyish  effprt  maintains  its  place  beside 
these  labours  of  experienced  men,  it  seems,  ujadeniable,  that,  bad 
WieUmd  written  nothing  else,  this  first  poem  would  have  pro-^ 
cured  him  an  honourable  place  in  the  literature  of  his  country. 
But  ^*  himself  has  to  his  own  turned  enemy," — the  lustre  of  thisL 
early  production  has  been  eclipsed  J>y  the  maturer  brilliancy  of 
his  meridian,  and  the  fame  of  the  youthful  Wieland,  the  philoso- 
phical opponent,  but  poetical  imitator  of  Lucretius,  has  merged  in 
the  more  extended  renown  of  Wieland,  the  historian  of  Agathon, 
and  the  poet  of  Oberon. 

Law  was  the  nominal  study  to  which  the  attention  of  Wieland 
was  to  be  directed  at  Tubingen.  But  his  heart  was  not  in  the 
science,  and  poetry,  philosophy  and  history,  the  literature  of 
foreign  nations  and  of  his  own,  engrossed  the  time  which  should 
have  been  devoted  to  the  Code.  Here  he  amassed  those  va^t 
stores  of  varied  and  accurate  knowledge  which  give  an  appear- 
ance of  catholic  learning  to  his  works,  and  which  are  constantly 

•  Preface  to  the  3d  edit,  of  1771.  t  Ibid. 
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lecwifag  itv  die  ahaoeof  aypoike  tw<^Jitto§ftim^oa^Jot»rf^ 
sioiM.  At  dm  perHra(  1771)  tq[>peaiedhM  Mofo/Lemry.  The 
idea  had  been  suggested  la  iam  by  die  Bfktts  Dhenm  of  Baiw 
]j«Nhrig  ton  Bar,  whicb,  m  Wiekuid^  opkiioii,  exeeHed  dboee  el 
BoiIea«  as  much  in  substance,  as  th^  fell  short  of  dieni  in  the 
external  accompauknents  of  style  and  terB^catiaii.  The  M^rak 
Letien  of  Wieland,  though  deficient  in  that  knowled^  of  A# 
world,  md  of  the  varieties  of  hnman  character,  diat  ripeness  of 
indgment,  and  diat  tolerant  and  comprehensive  view  of  moral  re- 
lations, which  ai«e  necessary  So  commaiid  success  in  didactic  poetry, 
display  much  v^our  and  freedom  of  thousfat,  niiiny  steesafcil 
strobes  of  character,  and  penc^ratiag  though  partial  ghncea  intv 
die  human  heart.  In  these  Letters,  too,  appear  the  elements  of 
Aat  Socratie  irony  of  which  Wiehmd  afterwards*  obtained  sueh  a 
asastery,— not,  as  in  his  later  works,  pervading  the  whole  tissne  of 
die  poetd,  but  alternating  with  exalted  sentiment  and  eloqnent  in^ 
▼•eltve.  The  work  was  addressed  to  his  beloved  Sophia,  for 
whom  his  attachment  seemed  to  have  been  increased  radier  than 
impaired  by  separation,  and  whom  he  has  occasionally  infrodnoed 
under  die  Arcadian  disguise  of  Dorisw 

Another  work,  which  appeared  in  I7M,  the  Anti-Ovid,  is  de- 
servings  of  nodce  only  as  indicating  an  increasing  stoicism  in  his 
moral  views,  and  as  exhibiting  in  placo  of  the  Alexandrines,  in 
Vfhich  his  other  poems  had  been  written,  his  first  attempts  in  that 
irregular  species  of  versificotioB,  the  idea  of  which  the  Grermans 
had  borrowed  from  the  French  Poesies  Fugitives,  and  which  was 
subsequently  carried  to  sndi  perfection  by  Wi^hiid  himself. 

Wieland  quitted  Tubingen  in  17M  for  bis  native  town.  His 
principri  motive  for  retnming  diilher  probably  was  the  wish  to 
revisit  his  mistress;  fbe  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  diat  he  had 
little  chance  at  that  time  of  procuring  anj  situation  in  Biberach. 
His  intention  was  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate- for  the  humUe 
situation  of  Magisttr  Legem  at  Gottingen.  But  his  hopes  were 
suddenly  raised,  and  his  views  changed,  by  an  unexpected  com- 
ammication  from  Switzerland; 

In  the  peaceful  environs  of  Znrieh  was  sil^iated  a  viila>  vrhidi 
at  that  time  might  be  regarded  as  the  temple  of  the  muses;  Placed 
at  the  base  of  a  mountain  crowned  with  lofty  and  immemorial 
pines,  surrounded  with  spreading  plains,  watered  by  the  windings 
of  the  Limmat  and  die  Siel,  and*  shut  in  by  the  snow-crown^ 
peaks  of  the  distant  Alps,  amidst  scenes^  to  which  Ae  lyric  strains 
of  Kilchberg,  Von  Warte,  Husen,  Trosberg  and  others  had  lent 
an  additional  interest,  it  united  at  once  the  grandeur  widi  the 
softness  of  nature,  and  the  advantages  of  society  with'  seclusion. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Bodmer,  a  name  at  one  time  of  great. 
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perbip0  trndes^rted)  «miMi^  in  liteirtttare)  Imt  ^<mt  ift  ]^rt« 
seiitB  a  fine  pietare  of  studious  leisure  and  devotioti  lo  die  tnuses. 
AbaiKkmag  the  Jpursuit  of  fortune^  and  retiridg  iVoni  those  eivie 
digmtiea  H^Uth  Witt  pressed  Upott  his  aeeeptaiice,  he  had  pitched 
his  tabernacle  ill  tids  quiet  ir^\^j,  eonsolHig  himself  for  the  lostf 
of  a  nimierDtts  Aunily  by  the  stady  of  poetry  and  the  scieaceSi  atid 
del%hting  to  aSsenMe  round  his  eretiing  fire  tiiose  master-spirits 
of  the  time  who  ^^re  begiimiug  to  shed  a  lustre  oter  the  infant 
titeratare  of  Germany.' 

It  was  of  this  Helvetian  Tusctduin  that  Wieltod  was  ndw  td 
beccHne  an  iidiabitani  by  Bodmer's  intitatioiD.  His  acquaintance 
widi  the  Swiss  drcle  had  originated  in  consequence  of  his  having 
transmitted  to  Bodmer,  anonymously,  a  fragmedt  of  an  ei»c 
poem,  Herman  (Ahniirins),  which  that  patron  of  literature  had 
bonotlred  with  his  ^tpprobationy  and  which  led  to  a  subsequent 
correspondence  bet^veen  them;  The  CorrespOndetice  terminated 
ia  an  mvitiitiori  from  Bddmer  to  Wieland  to  take  Up  bis  residence 
iti  his  house  as  his  Hterary  companion.  The  offer  was  too  tempt* 
big  to  be  declibed,  and  in  October,  175£>  we  find  him  established 
in  that  hospitable  mansion. 

What  a  situation  fot  a  yOung  pdet — phced  as  it  were  in  the 
eetttie  of  the  poetical  world  of  Uermauy,  daily  mingling  in  famp* 
liat  intercoutse  witfi  Breitinger,  HinieK  Meister,  Gessner,  Fiissli, 
Hess,  Kleist,  and  otbefs  of  Bodmer^s  circle,  aM  imbibing 
knowledge  or  eorrecthi|  error  from  these  symposia  round  this 
hospitable  hearth,  which  seemed  to  recal  to  inind  the  attic  eii-* 
teitaimneOts  of  Plato !  Bodmer's  attachmeUt  to  ^  young  poet 
exceeded  even  that  which  he  had  felt  for  Klopbtock,  who  had 
preceded  Wieland  in  his  residence.  The  truth  was,  be  bad  been 
a  Htde  disappointed  Ih  Klopstock.  The  perusal  of  the  Messias 
had  led  bim  to  form  an  idea  fiiat  the  ski&or  must  be  a  kind  of 
fiaembodfied  Spirit,  a  pure  essencey  who^e  ediereal  frame  and  spi^ 
ritual  habits  were  smted  to  the  ideal  he  had  fonfeed  of  him*  But 
to  his  wofnf  dfeappointment  he  had  found,  that  the  young  seraph 
was  in  bis  ovrtward  habits  and  corporeal  part  very  much  like 
odier  men.  Wieland,  on  the  contrary,  from  whom  he  expected 
less,  surpassed  his  expectations.  He  was  nine  years  younger 
than  KlopStock,^ — a  great  difference  at  that  enthusiastic  period  of 
Kfe,— -while  his  yi^elding  tempet  induced  hhn  more  easily  to  adopt 
the  sentiments  and  echo  the  opinions  of  the  literary  p^iareb,  to 
whose  really  extensive  reading  he  at  first  looked  up  with  admira* 
tion,  and  whose  kindness  be  always  acknowledged  with  the 
deepest  gratitude.  To  these  feelings  we  are  to  attribute  the 
strong  influence  which  the  opinions  of  his  patron  exerted  on 
Wieland,  which  induced  him  about  this  time  to  publish  an  essay 
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on  the  beauties  of  Bodmer's  Scripturml  poem  of  Noah,  aadi  to 
aaperiotend  the  new  edition  of  his  friend  s  controversial  writinp 
against  the  school  of  Gottsched.  Wieland  was  incapable  of 
mean  flattery.  The  praise  he  bestowed  upon  these  worb, 
though  exaggerated,  was  sincere;  the  offspring  of  that  ahnost 
Reverential  attachment  he  felt  for  one,  who,  besides  his  services 
to  himself,  was  entitled  to  an  honourable  rank  in  the  litenurj 
annals  of  bis  country  as  the  translator  of  Milton,  and  ^  audior 
of  a  poem,  which  Sulzer  and  the  critical  Aristarchs  of  the  time 
had  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Messias  itself.  With  Bodmer 
he  now  read,  wrote,  and  walked ;  imbibing  his  poetical  views, 
regarding  himself  as  the  child  of  his  instruction,  adopting  die 
rigour  of  his  principles,  and  losing  himself  in  the  cloudy  reveries 
of  religious  mysticism.  To  this  ascetic  temper  was  added  a 
strong  tendency  to  the  visionary,  arising  from  the  study  of  Plato, 
whose  works  were  constantly  in  his  hands,  and  whidi  produces 
in  Wieland's  works  of  this  date  a  singular  blending  of  stoical 
severity  of  principle,  with  a  dangerous  infusion  of  imaginadoa. 
Such  is  the  general  character  of  that  crowd  of  writings  which  be 
poured  forth  about  this  period;  the  Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the 
Living  (\7o3),  of  which  the  idea  seems  borrowed  from  Eliza- 
beth Rowe's  Friendship  in  Death;  the  Trial  of  Abraham:  tbe 
Hymns  and  Psalms:  the  Platonic  Contemplations  on  Mankind; 
Timoclea:  the  Sympathies:  tbe  Vision  of  Mirza,  and  the  Prth 
spect  of  a  World  oj  Innocence,  which  appeared  during  the  yeus 
1754  and  1765.  In  1756  the  seven  years  war  broke  out  in  Ger- 
many. In  the  fate  of  this  war,  and  particularly  in  the  fortunes  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  Wieland  took  a  deep  interest.  The  events 
of  the  war  recalled  to  his  recollection  the  narrative  of  his  Ah 
vourite  Xenophon ;  in  its  hero  he  seemed  to  retrace  the  outlines 
of  Cyrus,  and  at  last  he  resolved  on  an  epic  poem  under  that 
tide,  of  which  the  machinery  was  to  be  derived  from  the  system 
of  Manicheism,  and  in  which  the  ideal  of  a  hero  uniting  with  his 
military  talents  every  virtue  essential  to  the  man,  the  monarcb, 
and  die  legislator,  should  be  developed.  We  are  tempted  to 
smile  at  the  idea  of  finding  such  a  compendium  of  moral  perfec- 
don  in  Frederick,  or  conceiving  that  any  hints  for  the  poetical 
Creadon  of  a  Cyrus  were  to  be  derived  from  the  contemplation 
of  his  character.  Five  cantos  only  of  the  poem  were  finished, 
and  the  recepdon  of  these  by  the  public  was  t^no  means  so  en- 
couraging as  to  induce  the  poet  to  proceed.  The  hero  in  fact  is 
*'  too  moral  by  half,''  one  of  those  immaculate  beings  with  whom 
we  can  have  no  sympathy;  while  the  moral  ajmorisms,  with 
which  the  work  is  interspersed,  are  so  frequent  and  so  obtrusive, 
that  the  narradve  interest  is  impaired  or  lost  in  the  didacdc    Oii 
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Ae  whole,  the  iwork  k  chdl,  and  perlMps  it  has  kist  aodum  by 
being  left  as  a  fn^^ent^  A  tragedy  en  the  subject  of  JLady 
Jane  Gn^  foUowed»  which,  not  to  speak  of  it  profanely,  is  piW 
feced  from  that  of  Rowe,  and  a  drama,  entitled  Clementina  wm 
Pmretta,  from  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  neither  of  which  were 
successful.  Both  in  truth  were  deserving  of  that  caustic  ridi- 
coie  which  Lessing  knew  so  well  how  to  use,  and  which  he  haa 
most  unsparingly  applied  to  them  in  his  Literatur-Briefe.^  Oi^ 
other  work,  the  Araspes  and  Panthea,  from  the  beautiful  epi^ 
sode  in  the  Cyropssdia,  at  one  time  intended  to  be  interwoyen^ 
with  his  Cyrus,  but-  afterwards  published  in  a  separate  fornix 
eompletes  this  first  cyclus.of  Wieknd's  works,  and  is  remarkable, 
fcoth  as  being  the  fifst  dramatized  romance  in  German  literature, 
and  as  faintly  indicating  the  rise  of  some  of  those  ideas  whidi 
were  afterwards  to  be  more  fully  developed  in  Agathon. 

When  we  look  back  from  this  point,  upon  the  character  and 
literary  career  of  Wieland,  we  find  mnch  to  admire,  much  to  con- 
demn, and  nmch  to  fear*  Already  at  the  age  of  26,  he  had  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  a  didactic,  epic,  romantic,  and  moral 
poet,  and  evinced  his  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  ynth 
classical  literature  and  philosophy.  It  is  true  that  these  earlier 
performances,  in  a  merely  literary  point  of  view,  will  bear  no 
c<MDparisoii  with  the  efforts  of  hisr  maturer  powers.  Through  mist 
and  vapour  we  catch  glimpses  of  a  grand  outline  of  philosophy^ 
hat  based  on  no  sure  foundation  of  religion,  cemented  by  Aa 
band  of  practical  sagacity,  and  ever  and  anon  shrouded  again  iu 
clouds  and  thick  darkness.  Still  the  shadows  of  excellence  that 
float  before  us,  vague  and  dim  as  they  are^  are  sufficient  faintly 
to  reveal  the  form  of  that  exalted  beauty  which  the  poet's  imagir 
nttion  is  struggling  to  embody  and  to  realize.  But  as  we  ac-> 
company  him  in  his  career  from  Tubingen  to  Switzerland,  we 
perceive  the  gradual  growth  of  opinions  equally  unfavourable  to 
steadiness  of  conduct,  to  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
£ven  at  the  date  of  quitting  Tubingen,  his  moral  creed,  though 
elevated,  was  not  extravagant  or  impracticable.  Though  fully 
impressed  widi  the  conviction  of  the  loftiness  of  those  ends  for 
wmch  life  has  been  given  to  us,  he  bad  not  then  learned  to  look 
with  an  ascetic  eye  upon  its  pleasures.  Socrates  and  Horace 
still  divided  in  his  mind  the  empire  of  Plato;  and  his  philor 
sophy,  though  drawn  from  an  elevated  source,  was  made  to  apply 
itself  to  the  earthly  wants  and  inevitable  weaknesses  of  man. 
If  a  tendency  to  a  visionary  spirit  appeared  to  be  gaining 
ground,  when  he  first  involved  himself  in  metaphysical  specula- 

*  lit.  Br.  pp.  63,64. 
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ticms  on  Ae  Mttt^  tf  AlAgs,  attd  plmg«d  ^iSkth^  flmitMiitk 
nMema  tiiudcii^  hi  tins  fcnodem  The^icea^  thM  tetidetK^  waH  ftp 
poftUdy  ofi  the  deelbe)  wlicfn  hi^  uttenfioii  iit^ad  dtrectetl  to  the 
HtjitM  as  h  19,  in  fbe  Moral  Letters.  Bdt  iilfth  bis  resideiiee 
hi  SMfitzeiltlnd  the  hfdiDatioti  i^ettims,  htiA  under  the  ttfltaaioe 
€/t  Bodmer^^  die  tnists  tftat  seetbed  tet  be  ck^ng  Up,  setde  4&Wtti 
ttp^n  his  mkid  more  dense  tiHl  impenetrtrtile  thita  before.  Ditiiy 
ive  t>ercdve  ttie  progress  of  a  mysticid  diff otioa ;  a  secitilriiti 
spMt,  ^bidi  tiot  coMent  ^^rMi  the  quiet  pursak  c4  vhtM  in  di^ 
Wky  ihost  suited  to  its  views^  diinks  iJl  are  ifmdeiierr  in  dari^ 
MSB  i¥ho  are  not  pursuing  die  same  track ;  and  identnTing  rdi^ 
gioiis  improvetnent  with  gloom  and  selMenial,  smiles  wMi  il 
stem  contempt  on  every  systeni  -which  admk^  the  hannoiiy  of 
pleasure  and  virtue.  Daily  his  religion  becomes  more  a  matted 
of  impulse,  and  less  of  reason,  hid  maxims  of  life  more  imprac^ 
tieri>Ie  iind  dangerous.  GnHlually  the  Graces  are  excluded 
ftotk  his  pttradise.  He  stills  die  mirth  and  mtMie  of  the  ban^ 
atiet,  and  snatched  the  cup  from  the  hand,  Md  the  wreath  ftetn 
me  brow  of  die  reveller.  He  pities  Petrarch,  because  he  speab 
of  ids  Laura  with  a  devotion  which  no  mortal  beauty  riiouM  fiH 
^ire}  Md  Pindar,  that  his  genius  sfaoUld  have  been  wasted  k 

Sring  beiluty  to  dre  creations  of  ancient  mythology.  He  assaill 
leim  as  a  German  Anacreon,  Vtns  ft  devotee  <^  Bacdius  and 
Vetttts,  Md  mdntains  that  that  man  is  insensible  or  indifferent  fd 
religion  who  should  hesitate  fofr  a  moment  to  prefer  the  mevt 
Wretched  of  sptritual  songs,  to  the  most  inspired  of  die  Lytbdie 
Gedichte.*  An  ei41  omen  for  his  future  consistency  of  condttet, 
tlii»  premature  and  over-strained  mortification,  this  harsh  con* 
diemnatfon  of  what  was  in  itself  so  innocent  iMdf  laudftble !  Sndi 
eHravagslnces  may  proceed,  as  we  believe  diey  m  in  Wieland't 
case,  firom  temporary  conviction;  but  diey  indicate  a  profound 
ignotanee  of  human  life,  an  oteNheated  imagination,  an  ovo^ 
weening  vanity,  and  they  prepare  us  for  some  of  diose  sudden  rt^ 
tubions  of  thought,  by  which  the  poles  of  opinion  are  reversed, 
and  the  enthusiastic  tbeosopfaist  is  converted  into  the  scepde  said 
scoffer.  Such  a  change  was^  already  at  work  widiin  the  mind  of 
Widand.  Placed  under  new  circrnnstances,  mingling  vrith  ntW 
associates,  conversant  with  new  studies,  odier  sentiments  and 
other  ideas  of  human  nature,  other  views  as  to  die  objects  of 
poetry  and  art,  more  palpable  and  less  ennobting,  were  about  ts 
replace  these  empyreal  reveries.  The  curtain  now  closes  for  ever 
on  the  Platonist;  it  is  about  to  rise  on  die  EpictntKAN. 
Some  space  however,  it  mAy  be  supposed,  elapses  between  Ac 

^  Syiiitm^ieili  ptieiim. 
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;  imnr  yeart^  After  a  roideace  of  other  t«PO  j«et»  in  Berae^ 
hon*uMdU>BibmHskid  1760;  and  in  1 76^.  appeared  l^icuiiM^ 
'« a  Ude  ID  Piior^i  MBBoer.''  Itwas  lofloiml  hy^^DmSyhia 
da  JiesaiM (1764),  dM  A^hm{l7e&\  Idm  md  Zemde,  mi 
JKMtcMofi  (1768V  tbe  Mw  iiaiiMiM^  an^ 

aai  Miesy  aE  braatfiim  Ae  same  spirit;  ami  tnige4  nrnh  the  kueo 
of  die  same  pbilosoimj,  wbioii  appeariog  ia  rapid  MMoeiMioti/ 
iiilonirfujil  all  Oevnany* 

How  staaige  ia  tba  coutrasl  mhkk  they  pment  ^  tlieir  PfMhNi 
catioei !  Hoir  atevtiing  the  appeal  from  Philip  dtunk  to  Philip 
sober  t  Wheso  iras  Domi  the  poet  who*  had  **  OdiplMnid  the  iptnt 
of  Plato/'  and  for  wbooi  eveo  hi$  philoao^y  appeired  too  aaate^ 
rial  and  accoousodadog^nalen  amted  witti  die  practical  aoBt^itf 
of  ZeM<?  Wbo  Gould  reooglam  die  assaihst  of  Ua  and  Gkim^ 
i»  this  tnn  di^qple  of  the  Gaaden,  whote  mtt  at  firtt  eight  aeeiM 
teihe  toincolaMe  a  priaaipte  of  waiversal  medioerityi  and  to  patch 
op  m  aa»efable  allsaace  between  the  tenser  and  itut  aoal?  By 
Matatepe-or  widi;  what  strangles  had  Mich  a  change  been  aceem^ 
pliriwd?— what  ^Mu  itt  precste  estent  and  limit?^^^4iow  fir  wes  k 
t»  he  dtCmded  or  coademBed  ? 

Tbeae  are  difficalt  ^eatioot  to  anaarer^  aod»  anrfbrtaaalely,  toe 
little  is  sliH  hnowe  of  the  progieaa  of  Widand-a  mind  daring  the 
ieteraal  whieh  elapaed  b^ween  hia  imnag  Bodaer'B^  aad  the 
appeaaaoce  of  thas  new  aeries  of  hia  worhf^  te  enable  aa  iatiiftie* 
tead|y  to  acoomil  taw  the  change.  But  coMidetabte  light  ia 
dneaiu  upon  the  hiatory'of  hia  nmid  by  coeaideriog  the  train  of 
dectMnatanees  neder  theopemiiott  of  which  he  was*  diee  placed. 

Wiebmd  had  been  unwilling  gecaihd  from  Beme  in  17CM>,  by* 
a»  ap^intmeirt  in  the  Conncil  of  his  natite  tawm*  le  Berne^ 
unnghng  widi  general  society  and  freed  from  the  inflaeafee  ol 
Bodewr,  he  already  began  to  be  move  tetevant  of  wiMt  he  stitl- 
considered  as  dangeroaa  eraors.  In  1758  he  writea  to  Zinmier-' 
numn»* — ^*  I  am  not  quite  so  much  of  a  Pletoaist  as  yon  drink 
me;  I  begin  to  be  a  litdemore  iiuniliar  with  the  inhabitants  of 

duB  lower  world My  moralily  b  not  that  of  the  Capuchins. 

I  no  longer  confoand  wisdom  witk  auBtcrily,  nor  admire  thos^ 
aathoaa  who<  paint  the  virtues  which  they  recommend  to  us  as  so* 
ugly  and  dis^ting.  I  thinb  with  you  that  the  wise  man  eu(ti«' 
rates  all  hia  senaes,  intenml  and  external;  exercises  all  bis  faeut^ 
ties,  and  enjoys  all  nature*'^ 

On  his  return  to  Biberach,  the  duties  of  his  new  office,  though 

*  GeMner,  SaniBluiig.  i.  S59, 
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9i  aumkiiid,  ^hUe  the  tnnslatioB  of  Slnlupeaie^  iriueh  now  en- 
gftged  litti^tentioiit  tended  still  initlMrto  render  bis  litenury  tartss 
marecomprebeattve  ami  tolerant.  But,  pecfaaps,  the  first  strong 
shock  which  his  former  opinions  received  was  on  the  sideof  affoa- 
tioau  He  had  left  his  mistress  in  17^^  widi  feeling*  the  vivacilj 
of  ^ch  seened  to  have  inoreaaed  with  absence.  He  fovndher, 
on  his  return  to  Biberach  in  1760,  a  wife  and  a  mother.  Of  the 
circumstances  which  had  led  to  this  step,  Wieland's  biographer 
gives  no  very  satisfactory  explanation,  nor  shall  we  trouble  oar 
readers  unth^uB  discussion.  The£anlt,.viware9onytosay,«Mi6ai8 
to  have  been  on  the  side  of  die  lady.  Her  kosbfind.  La  Kocbs, 
had  been  attadied  to  the  person  of  Count  Stadion,  the  Ministsr 
of  the  Elector  of  Mentz.  This  venerable  nobleman,  now  7% 
jMfs  of  age,  had  settled  at  Warthansen,  aviUage  in  tbe  neig^ 
beurhood  of  Biberach.  Circuaaatances  again  durew  .Wielmd 
into  the  society  of  La  Roche  and  his  wife,  sikI  they  met  as  firiendB 
who  had  parted  as  lovers.  Of  the  particulars  of  their  first  meal' 
ing,  w^  know  nothing.  Years  aftwwards,  Wieland  could  affbid 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  one  of  his  ironical  pictures ;  but  at  tbs.' 
tome  he  probably  .felt  it  to  be  no  matter  for  mirth.  How  raaay 
occurrences  are  there  in  life  at  which  we  can  bear  lo  smile  foar- 
teen  yeaia  afterwards,  the  snriouaiess  of  which  we  have  i^  the 
time  attested  by  our  tears!  Wialand's  real  sentiments  aromore 
likely  to  be  traced  in  the  pathetic  aUusions  to  the  subject  «dnck 
he  has  introduced  into  his  Psyche.^  In  fact,  the  comparison  cf 
the  present  with  the  past*  the  com^ction  that  the  being  whom  be 
had  associated  with  all  his  future  prospeets  must  now  be  cU^oined 
from  them,  sunk  deeply  into  his  sensitive  mind,  and  seemed  for 
ever  to  have  withered  his  enthusiasm.  Anticipating  the  reflectioiis 
and  almost  tbe  words  of  Wallanstein,  after  the  early  deaA  sf 
PicGoIomini,  he  paints  with  pathetic  beauty,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Zimmermann,  written  some  years  afWwards,t  the  cfaarms  of 
this  early  illusion, ''  for  which  no  joys,  no  honours,  no  gifts  of 
fortune,  not  even  wisdom  itself,  can  afford  an  equivalent,  sod 
which^  when  it  has  once  vanished,  returns  no  more. 

Thus  the  warmth  of  his  fedings  received  a  sudden  check,  by 
which  the  equilibrium  of  his  mind  was  destroyed.  For  the  v^faols 
fabric  of  his  moral  and  philosophical  creed  hung  so  complete^ 
on  his  feelings,  that  it  was  jarred  and  shattered  by  the  same  stroke 
by  which  they  were  assailed.  An  opening  was  at  once  made  for 
the  reception  of  new  views.     In  Wieland  the  imitiUive  principle 

*  "  O  1  Wonnetage,  gleich  den  Stunden 

In  ihren  Anschaan  cugebracht,'*  &c  &c. — Oess.  Samm.  it  247. 
t  Jan.  7tb,  1765. 
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iiMs  ^ecnKtrty  strong;  and  as  in  Swkeeritnd  he  bad  imbibed  Ibe 
doctrines  and  yielded  to  the  despotism  of  Bodmer,  so  his  miiid 
now  gradoaUy  submitted  itself  to  the  influence  of  diose  new  im- 
pressions which  were  forced  upon  him  by  his  visits  at  Warthausen, 
where  he  had  been  introduced  by  La  Roche^  and  where  hehad 
•oon  become  a  frequent  and  a  welcome  |^est.  The  amiable 
maimers  of  the  count  and  confess,  the  spint  of  order,  good  taste 
and  cheerful  hilarity  that  pervaded  their  house,  the  convenatian 
of  diose  visitors  whom  they  assembled  around  them,  the  free  cir<- 
eolation  and  discussion  of  all  the  opinions  of  the  day,  strongly,  but 
insensibly,  operated  upon  his  mind.  He  felt  that  though  those  with 
whom  he  associated  differed  with  him  in  his  dieoretical  views, 
and  were  contented  to  walk  in  a  lower  path  than  that  which  he 
would  at  one  time  have  prescribed,  he  could  neither  refuse  diem 
his  respect  nor  his  attachment.  To  complete  the  change  thus 
begun,  the  ISiMnury  of  the  Count  contained  almost  eveiy  modem 
wwk  on  the  subject  of  philosophy  and  metai>hy8ic8|  the  represen- 
tatives of  that  general  fermentation  of  (pinion  which  then  pre- 
vailed, and  these  soon  attracted  the  curiosity,  and  became  ibe 
conatant  study  of  Wieland.  The  writings  of  Bdingbroke, 
Shaftesbury,  Voltaire,  Hume,  Helvetins,  Montesquieu,  and 
others,  gave  the  final  blow  to  those  doctrines  which  other  circum- 
stances had  already,  shaken.  Some  disputes  too,  which  at  the 
same  time  took  place  in  Biberach  as  to  the  appointment  of  a 
clergyman,  in  which  Wieland  thought  he  detected  obvious  traces 
of  hypocrisy  and  unfair  dealing  among  the  churchmen  of  his 
native  town,  combining  with  his  other  impressions,  inspired  him 
with  a  suspicion  of  imposture  in  all  hiffh  pretensions  to  piety, 
dll^  like  Orgon  after  his  detection  of  Tartuffe,  he  vras  led  to 
draw  the  radi  consequence  that  all  such  pretensions  were  as- 
samed.  If  then  his  formes  ideas  of  the  nadve  nobleness  of  the 
human mind  and  its  capacities  had  been  exaggerated,"-^if,  as  he 
«ow  began  to  believe,  die  philosophy  of  sensation  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  thought  ^nd  all  happiness, — had  he  not  erred  most 
widely  in  thus  playing  the  anchoret,  imposing  upon  himself  a 
self-denial  which  the  wise  and  the  good  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  practise,  and  banishing  from. life  its  natural  and  legitimate 
enjoyments  ?-^ 

''Were  it  not  better  done,  as  odiers  use. 
To  sport  widi  Amaryllis  in  the  shade^ 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nnara's  hair  V 

To  state  with  accuracy  die  precise  opinions  now  entertained 
by  Wieland  is,  perhaps,  even  more  difficult  than  to  account  for 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  mind:  for  his  letters  are 
frequently  inconsistent  with  the  inferences  deducible  from  his 
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woHu^  md.  ^  coDclosioai  to  ivUch  iv0  shoaU  be  led  fron  Ike 
.perusal  of  owe  work  firom  those  suggested  by  another.  The 
fiiUest  picture  of  bis  nind  is,  perhaps^  to  be  found  ui  JgatkoM, 
but  there  are  eren  there  many  iaeutm  to  be  filled  up,  and  nui^ 
tilings  which  H  it  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  die  opinions  he 
has  elseiiriiere  maintained.  We  speak  at  present  of  the  Agathoa 
as  first  publisbed.  The  important  alterations  introduced  at  t 
later  period^  in  the  third  edition^  were  the  result  of  another  mo(& 
fication  of  the  author's  views. 

Softly  nurtured  in  religious  purity  among  the  still  grofves  and 
aacred  temples  of  J)elphi»  Agathon*  Uke  the  Ion  of  Euriptdei, 
has  imbibed,  mofe  from  feeling  than  reason,  the  philoso^y  of 
Plato,  and  die  sublime  speculations  of  die  Or^c  dieolop;y.  la 
the  eontempUtion  of  the  essence  of  goodness,  the  beautiful,  the 
imnK»rtal  and  the  infinite;  in  die  belief  that  virtue  consists  ia  a 

Eerpetual  warfare  widi  tbo  world  and  its  temptations.  Us  dayi 
ave  passed  over  his  head  in  peace  and  innocence.    But  duowa 
•uddenly  on  the  worid,  his  innocence,  exposed  at  ooce  to  the 

Bactical  assaults  of  a  I>anae,  and  the  theoretical  influence  of  the 
elvetian  philosophy  of  Hippias,  gives  way  in  the  contest,  and 
the  endiusiast  of  Delphi  sinks  by  degrees  into  die  contented  volop- 
tuary  of  Athens.  At  last  he  breaks  loose  from  the  trammels  of 
pleasure,  is  engaged  in  active  life  at  Athens,  and  at  die  court  of 
I>ionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  after  many  vicusitudes  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  finally  endeavours  to  collect  from  his  experience,  thow 
pmctkal  maxims  of  goodness,  and  that  dieory  of  virtue,  which 
appear  to  him  best  calculated  to  reconcile  his  first  belief  of  ths 
native  nobleness  of  human  nature  widi  his  fatal  eiqierieiice  of  its 
weakness  and  debasement. 

wAnd  what  are  the  condusions  at  which  Agadion^Wieland  nt^ 
rives  in  hb  inquiry  **  quid  virtus  et  quid  sapienda  possit?"*  That 
be  ever  adopted  to  its  full  extent  die  theory  of  Sensation  with  al 
ita  brutal  cons^uences  we  cannot  believe,  though  there  are  ex<- 
Measions  in  his  letters  vriiich  leave  even  this  point  in  doubtf 
JSttt  that  he  did  so  to  a  certain  extent  is  evident,  both  firom  his 
candid  admission  in  die  prefiace,  that  his  reason  for  not  attempdng 
fiiUjjr  to  refute  the  sof^ms  of  Hippias,  and  even  allowing  hiai 
at  times  the  best  of  the  argument,  was,  diat,  in  trudi,  the  sceptic 
was  not  always  in  d^  wrong;  and  from  the  impression  virfaich  the 

¥ineral  tone  of  the  romance  is  calculated  to  leave  upon  the  mind, 
his  at  least  isplain, that  much  is  taken  from  us,  if  utde  is  reared 
in  its  room*    That  the  idea  of  a  positive  revdation  of  moral  Jaw 

»■•      J  ■ m      •  ■    .      ■  ■ ■■    .i     ■         .   ..    ■     ■  ■» 

*  The  motto  to  the  first  edition  of  1766. 

t  "  Je  peme^  Mys  he  in  one  of  kis  letters*  **  ear  ki  morale  tpecvklive  coone 
.  H^YC|iee» 
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at  ^  fl^itrofi  of  wtim  U  rejected  by  Wi^mvl*  48  tb^  Qtphk 
dofpM  iUF^  by  Ag«tboo ;  that  ^l  pblloioj^y  which  ha9  fpr  iU 
basis  the  innate  nobieQeas  of  maii'9  miture  pr  his  oi^pacity  of  ei^. 
aited  virtue  is  exposed  to  ridicule;  that  mnd,  if  oot  shorn  of  iti 
immortality  (a  poiut  upm  wbioh  little  cap  be  gathered  iatbia 
work)  is  at  least  (feprived  of  c^ie  pf  its  nobt^t  qualities^  the  capiP 
bility  of  infinite  improvement;  that  the  only  idea  of  virtue  dedu>^ 
eible  from  the  whole  history  is  that  pf  a  eomprehepsive  and  welU 
understood  principle  of  u^lity;  that  enthusiasm  in  religion  is  io 
general  but  a  synonym  for  hypocrisy*— in  love  and  friendship  but 
^  fantastic  and  illusive  principle  unsuited  to  our  nature>  and  mvr 
desirable  even  if  it  were  attainable,  as  being  inconsistent  wid» 
that  moral  and  physical  equilibrium*  in  which  resides  the  essence 
of  pleasure,  and  leading  to  those  excesses  in  feeling  and  extr** 
vagances  in  practice,  which  are  the  necess^  parents  of  evil  and 
of  pain. 

But  it  is  against  enthusiasm  in  the  affections  of  the  heart  thM 
the  shafts  of  Wieland's  satire  are  particularly  directed*  Idolater 
as  he  had  once  been,  he  was  now  as  devoted  an  Iconoclast.  To 
perceive  the  persevering  ridicule  with  which  these  feelings  are  a** 
sailed,  we  must  Ipok  beypnd  the  A^thon.  The  state  of  female 
society  io  Greece,  at  least  that  portion,  of  it  with  which  the  hem 
is  necessarily  most  conversant*  could  not  probably  have  been 
painted  in  other  colours*  But  in  the  Idris,  the  New  Amadist 
and  others  of  that  class,  we  perceive  more  fuUy  his  scepticism,  or 
rather  disbelief  in  constancy,  or  chastity.  Virtue  "  in  man  or 
woman,  but  still  more  in  man;"  steadiness  or  consistency  ctf  at^ 
tachment,  are  made  the  subject  of  perpetual  pleasantries,  which 
would  be  dangerous,  if  by  the  frequency  of  their  introduction 
they  did  not  become  tedious.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  sarcasm 
is  aimed  only  against  those  Platouio  attachments  which  since  the 
days  of  the  great  founder  of  the  system  have  formed  a  subject  of 
ridicule  for  the  satirist.  Such  may  by  possibility  have  been  Wi^ 
land's  intention,  but  certain  it  is  that  hia  shafts,  whether  aimed 
against  Platonism  or  not^  often  strike  as  forcibly  against  those 
virtuoua  affections  in  which  die  heart,  the  imagination  and  the 
senses  are  united.  The  moral  effect  of  a  piece  consists,  not  so 
much  in  the  general  plan,  as  in  the  sentiments  whicb  it  insinuates, 
and  the  impressions  which  it  leaves ;  tried  by  this  test,  it  is  im* 
possible  to  deny  diat  the  impression  conveyed  by  these  poems  of 
Wielaad  would  be,  that  self-denial  or  constancy  is  but  a  naase, 
i^ul  chastity  a  dream. 

A  chill  and  heartless  philosoi>hy  is  this»  though  embelliahed  by 
a  pallid  moonlight  of  imaffination,  and  sparkling  over  widi  the 
graces  of  attic  elegance!     How  rashly  has  Wielaml  hurried  Iron 
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one  extreme  to  another,  resigning  impottant  realkiet^  wbik  he 
believed  he  was  parting  only  with  ilhisions,  and  denyng  die  tgsf 
istence  of  sincere  and  exalted  feeling  in  other  hearts,  becanse  the 
sentiment  seemed  to  have  vrithered  and  died  in  his  own!  How 
unworthy  of  his  great  intellect,  even  as  a  mere  matter  of  human  pra- 
dtnce,  is  a  mtem  so  limited  in  its  application  to  die  vicissitudes 
of  existence!  For  were  we  even  to  resign  the  doctrine  of  a  posi- 
tive revelation  as  the  basis  of  morals,  would  not  die  Deist  and  the 
Christian  equally  concur  in  rejecting  this  theory  of  self-interest, 
and  this  calculation  in  practice?  We  hare  no  intention  of  re* 
viving  a  philosophical  dispute,  which  is  in  truth  the  embodying 
of  two  antagonist  principles  in  our  nature,  the  moral  and  the 
material,  and  which  in  one  diape  or  other  has  divided  the  philo- 
s^hical  worid  from  Epicurus  and  Zeno,  to  Helvetius  and  Kant 
Thus  much,  however,  we  think  might  have  been  evident  even 
to  the  poet,  that  if  the  foundation  of  morak  is  to  be  sought  for 
upon  principles  of  mere  natural  religion,  it  must  at  least  be  such 
as  to  afford  a  safe  rule  of  conduct  under  all  circuinstances  of  life, 
and  that  in  fhb  respect  the  theory  of  self-interest  taken  even  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense  (as  inculcating  the  acquisition  of  those 
dispositions  which  produce  habitual  pleasure,  not  immediate 
gratification)  is  defective.  In  periods  of  tranquillity,  while  life 
glides  gently  downward,  broken  by  no  tumultuous  crisis;  in  the 
every-day  intercourse  of  society  where  mutual  forbearance  or 
slight  sacrifices  are  all  that  are  required  o^  us;  in  the  calm  of 
academic  groves,  or  by  the  quiet  murmur  of  an  Horatian  Tibur, 
this  modified  Epicureanism  of  Wieland  may  be  a  sufficient  guide. 
Our  duty  and  our  interest  will  coincide,  for  the  habitual  pleasure 
derived  from  the  fulfilment  of  our  duty  will  palpably  overbalance 
the  slight  and  momentary  pain  attending  upon  its  performance. 
But  darker  cases  of  casuistry,  more  nicely  balanced  problems 
in  the  calculations  of  life,  must  occasionally  occur,  and  there  is  a 
point  where  the  best  understood  self-interest,  instead  of  counsel- 
ling  us  to  virtue,  may  prompt  us  to  evil.  How  blind  and  unsteady  ^ 
a  guide  must  this  principle  prove  in  those  periods  of  convulsion, 
when  men  have  much  to  sacrifice  and  much  to  suffer, — ^when  exile 
or  imprisonment,  the  stake,  the  rack,  or  the  scaffold,  are  the  al- 
ternatives to  be  avoided  by  the  compromise  of  virtue !  Then  it  is 
that  we  turn  in  sadness  from  these  prudential  maxims,  for  there 
is  no  help  in  them,  and  feel  the  necessity  of  admitting  a  more 
immediate,  ennobling  and  independent  principle  of  action, — a 
moral  law  written  on  the  tablet  of  the  soul  itself,  unaffected  by 
external  circumstances,  and  like  it  immutable,  and  imperishabie. 
True  it  is,  that  the  endiusiasm  which  is  the  result  of  this  feeling 
may*  be  perverted  into  a  source  of  error.    What  power  is  there 
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sofnpitfid  itf  gop4  wbicb  may  not  be  abimd  to  puiposes  of  evil? 
Superstitkm  and  pensecutioB  may  have  been  caused  by  its  excess  y 
hypocrisy  may  have  assumed  ils  disguise  to  render  njen  tributary 
to  its  own  interested  j^rposes:  crime  and  bloodshed  may  have 
flowed  from  its  perversion.  **  These  thoughts  may  startle  well— 
but  not  astound*^  A  wider  examination  teaches  us  how  much 
more  dangerous  are  those  plebeian  doctrines  which  seek  to  deprive 
us  entirely  of  this  exalted  sentiment,  which  studiously  inculcate 
the  idea  of  our  moral  worthlessoess,  and  foster  our  natural  iUjCli^ 
nation  to  selfishness.  Foi;  even  when  understood  in  their  most 
^afified  and  philosophic  sense,  they  are  at  best  but  fitful  and 
.wavering  lamps^  sufficient,  it  may  be,  to  illuminate  the  common 
cbambei:s  and  more  familiar  passages  in  the  House  of  Life,  but 
forsaking  its  bewildered  tenant  in  die  more  untrodden  avenuecC  of 
tkat  mysterious  building,  where  the  path  becomes  less  obvious, 
sad  light  more  necessary;  while  to  the  ignorant  multitude,  inca- 
-piMe  of  understanding  them  in  their  true  meaning,  they  are  de* 
.cettful  ignesfatui,  leading  but  too  surely  to  the  downward  slope 
of  BelfishnesB  and  sensual  debasement.  In  literature,  therefore, 
,88  in  life,  jkhose  n^en  seem  peculiarly  deserving  of  our  j^titud^, 
who,  undismayed  by  so  much  that  is  calculated  occa^onally  to 
iftMen  and  depress  that  belief,  still  retain  their  trust  in  human 
natore^  its  capacity  of  high  feeling,  and  its  obligation  so  to  ex«' 
e^iseits  .capacities;  and  we  should  treat  them  as  the  Romans 
.<iid  the  defeated  Varro  after  the  battle  of  Cannffi;^  when  they 
greeted  his  return,  and  thanked  him,  beci^ise  even  in  that  hour 
^  peril  and  consternation  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  republic.  ^ 
But  if  the  principles  which  Wieland  has  bent  the  force  of  his 
gitat  mind  to  inculcate  are  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  it  is  still 
niore  difficult  to  frame  any  satisfactory  apology  for  the  frequency 
of  dioae  voluptuous  pictures,  and  licentious  descriptions  and  allu- 
noQs,  in  which  they  are  embodied.  It  is  true  that,  from  the  very 
nstare  of  Wieland*s  plan  in  such  [Ailosophical  romances  as  the 
Agathon,  die  temptations  to  which  the  hero  in  the  course  of  his 
iDoral  apprenticeship  must  be  exposed,  necessitate  their  introduc- 
tion ;  but  supposing  that  this  applied  to  the  poetical  cofricci  of 
.  Wieland,  as  well  as  to  his  prose  Tales,  it  would  only  give  rise  to 
the  long  agitated,  but  we  diink  no  longer  doubtful  question,  how 
^  the  choice  of  subject?,  which  render  such  descriptions  una- 
voidable, can  be  vindicated  upon  any  just  principles  of  taste. 
Our  readers,  however,  must  keep  in  view  that  they  manage  these 
'^^^t^n  somewhat  differently  in  Germany.  To  the  Germans, 
^ose  aesthetic  creed  is  much  more  tolerant  than  our  own,  and 
who  bold  that  the  field  of  art  is  scarcely  more  limited  than  that  of ' 
^^^^xat  itself,  Wieland's  apology  for  their  introduction,  in  his 
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Conversations  wtdi  a  Paririi  Prie«t>  may  be  verjr  salislfkcljory.  ^Tb 
ourselves  his  reasoning  mlA,  in  all  jprot^bitity,  appeal*  sophistical 
Enough.  To  us,  in  ftict;  it  seems  that  the  circun^tance,  on  v?hich 
Schiller  orincipatty  fp^tttids  his  obj[ectian  16  Ihese  poems  of  Wie* 
land,*  afrords  ainiost  the  onlj  palliation  Aat  can  be  pleaded  for 
thefAr;-^nainel7,  that  all  these  gliy  and  vdluptuoiis  descriptioftis 
flow  from  the  understanding,  not  Uie  feelings  of  die  author.  To 
the  moral  parity  of  Wieland's  life  all  his  cotefinporaries  bear 
honourable  testimony;  it  was,  in  feet,  like  that  of  Epicurus  him- 
self, a  continued  practical  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy 
and  hb  poetry.  His  were  enjoyments  in  which  the  virtuous  feel^ 
ings  v^nt  hand-in-hand  Irith  the  senses,-^*'  a  lAirth  that,  after,  no 
Vepenting  draws/'  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Gessner  (Nov.  7,  i7GS) 
he  says,  widi  trutfi  and  beauty,  *^  f!he  sentiments  of  a  man,  when 
he  has  any,  do  not  change,  though  his  opinions  may  alter.  I  love 
not  virtue  less  because  my  metaphysical  system  is  changed,  imt 
fevour  the  excesses  of  vice  because  I  do  not  rail  Itgainst  tiiem  in 
Ae  tone  of  a  preacher."  His  pictures  6f  vicious  indulgence, 
dierefore,  were  not  drawn  from  his  own  erpei4ence,  but  from  thact 
of  others.  Voltaire,  Crebillon  die  younger.  Count  Hainiltmi, 
Boccaccio,  and  La  Fontaine,  supplied  die  materials,  whidi  Wkf- 
hind  interwove  widi  a  philosophical  coldness  into  the  tissue  of  his 
Tales.  Conscious  as  he  vms  that  the  contemplation  of  such  ideas 
had  hitherto  produced  no  practicinl  injury  to  himself^  he  raiMy 
supposed  that  they  would  be  as  harmiess  to  odiers,  Ktde  aware, 
that  as  die  mass  of  men  would  be  incapable  of  perceiving  any- 
thing in  his  philosophy  but  selfishness  and  materialism,  they 
would  be  disposed  to  look  upon  his  poetry  only  as  ministering 
nourishment  to  the  passions,  and  investing  with  a  veil  of  elegance 
the  deformity  of  vice. 

When  vre  iook,  however,  in  a  mere  Kterary  point  of  view,  at  die 
long  file  of  romances  and  poems,  v?hich,  amidst  the  irks<Mne  duties 
of  bis  public  office,  Wieland  poured  out  during  his  residence  at 
Biberach,  we  cannot  refuse  our  admtradon  to  t^  depth  of  infor- 
mation, and  variety  of  talent,  which  they  display.  Equally  it 
home  in  the  field  of  ancient  mythology,  th^  academic  groves  of 
Athens,  the  laftd  of  feiry,  or  the  region  of  chivalry  and  romance, 
learning,  htunour,  feeling,  and  fency,  succeed  each  other,  with  an 
ever-changing  and  delightful  rapidity*  No  one  seems  to  have 
-  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  ancient  philosophy, 
to  have  depicted  more  clearly  the  shades  -of  distinction  between 
different  sects,  to  have  clothed  these  more  perspicuonsly  in  tke 
conversational  style  of  modem  times,  or  to  have  cau^t  mote 

*  Schiller,  Naiv.  und  Sentimental. Dlchtung. 
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compfeleljF  |h«  V>Ae  f>i  simple  and  reposing  elegance  which  wa 
Bie^t  with  iu  Xen^phcw  or  Plato.    The  fanii^arity  wh^h  be  disr 
pbjfs  M^th  Greek  philosophy  in  bi^  AgathoD>  aqd  perhaps  still 
more  in  his  Aristippus^  seems  more  like  that  pf  an  anti()ue 
Roaum  recalling  to  hi^  recollection  what  be  had  himself  witoesisecl 
duriiig  hia  youthful  studies  in  the  school  of  Athens,  than  that  of 
a  modern,  painfully  erectiiig  anew  the  fallen  fabric  of  philosophy 
and  moTflJa,  out  of  the  scattered  fragments  strewed  about  upoa 
the  surface  of  literature*    Infinite  art;,  too,  h    ' 
nation  of  the  psychological  phenomena  of  I 
the  airangement  of  the  successive  impulses 
jected,  and  the  development  of  the  imprei 
diica.    The  pictures  of  Agathon'a  early  resi 
his  love  for  Psyche ;  the  busy  scenes  in  At 
of  Dionyains,  the  re.tum  to  Danae»  the  are 
pias  and  Agathon  ^<— diefMB  are  passages  wn 
ties  the  oflener  they  are  perused. 

The  same  idea  upon  ^hich  the  Agathon  turns,  namely,  th^ 
l^ual  triiimj^  of  nature  and  experience  over  visionary  enthu- 
siasm, fs  th^.inpving  principle  of  Dofi  Sylvio  de  Rosalva.  In  one 
shape  or  other,  in  faqt,  it  is  repeated  in  almost  all  Wieland's 
foman^^ea.  The  Orphic  .Creed  of  Agathon  gives  way  before  the 
Eincurism  of  Hippias  i  the  Venus  Urania  of  Peregrinus  Proteus 
is  oondensed  into  the  grosser  form  of  Mamilia  Quintilla;  and 
Don  Sylvio,  the  Quixote  of  fairyism,  to  whom  every  frog  appear^ 
a  princess  i|i  disguise^  and  every  country  mansion  a  fairy  palace, 
whose  golden  walU  are  lit  by  starry  cressets  fed  with  najihtha  and 
aipbidtus,  ia  content  at  la^t  to  exdiange  the  ideal  beauties  of  his 
fauy  princess,  for  the  mortal  charms  of  Donna  Fenicea.  Whe- 
ther it  was  the  object  of  his  model  Cervantes  merely  to  turn  into 
ridicule  the  romancer  of  the  time,,  or  to  illustrate  the  contrast,  at 
ouoe  ludicroua  and  painful,  between  an  over-heated  imagination, 
occupied  v^ith  its  own  day-dreams,  and  applying  them  with  a 
peiBevering  absurdity  to  the  existing  state  of  society,  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  in  this  latter,  and  more  impressive  point  of  view,  that 
Cervantes  has  been  imitated  by  Wieland.  His  purpose  is  plainly 
veiy  different  froni  that  of  Count  Hamilton,  whose  Taleis  were 
written  with  the  view  of  ridiculing  those  everlasting  Contes  de  fees, 
wth  which  the  Parisian  press  was  at  that  time  inundating  Europe. 
The  work  hpwever  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  {possess  any  very 
peeuliar  degree  of  merit.  It  is  lively  and  amusing  enough,  but 
there  is  no  great  ingenuity  or  invention  in  the  incidents  >  th^  cha- 
nK;ters  are  not  very  strongly  marked,  nor  is  the  change^  by  which 
Don  Silvio  is  recalled  from  Fairy-land  to  reality,  very  probably  or 
vtfully  conducted.     What  strikes  the  reader  most  is  the  bound- 
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less  acoMiotance  ^piych  Wiehnd  dispUys  witb  die  Fairy  Takfi 
both  of  Europe  and  the  East,  from  die  Thousaiid4iid-oiw 
Nights  and  the  Pentamerone,  to  the  latest  productions  of  Perraitlt, 
La  Force,  and  D'Auhioj. 

The  poetical  works  of  this  period  seem  to  divide  themselfes 
into  two  classes,  the  one  including  the  didacdc  tales,  such  as 
Musarion,  the  GraceSf  8cc.,  and  the  odier  the  more  humorous 
effusions,  such  as  'Sadine,  the  Idris,  and  the  'New  AmadU.  The 
Comk  Tales,  founded  on  the  Greek  mythology,  perhaps  do  not 
exacdy  &11  under  either  of  diese  classes,  but  are  more  allied  to 
the  second.  In  the  first  class  of  works,  which  are  devoted  to  the 
poetical  exposition  and  illustration  of  his  philosophy  of  the 
graces,  the  scene  is  placed  in  Greece,  and  an  air  of  nai'vet^  an 
apparent  unconsciousness  of  the  comic  effect  of  the  situations 
produced,  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic.  The  poet  endea* 
vours,  by  a  gallery  of  ingenious  situations,  to  expose  the  weak 
points  of  more  ambitious  systems,  and  to  prove  his  favourite  posi- 
tion^ diat "  he  that  is  bom  to  be  a  man,  neither  should  nor  can  be 
any  diing  nobler,  ^ater  and  better,  than  a  man;  and  that  he 
only  is  happy  who  is  content  to  be  neither  more  nor  less.***  •  This 
idea  is  developed  with  much  art,  and  exquisite  playfulness  .and 
grace  of  versification  in  the  Musarion,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 

Xesentative  of  the  class.  Phanias,  an  Athenian  spendthrift 
,  after  the  loss  of  hb  patrimony,  has  retired  to  a  snaall  fiun 
on  the  sea-shorf ,  is  endeavouring  to  persuade  himself  that  he  has 
truly  learned  to  despise  the  pleasures  of  which  he  is  no  longer 
^le  to  partake,  and  adopted  from  conviction  die  stoical  senti- 
ments of  Zeno.  Plato  and  Diogenes  have  also  fumidied  the 
representatives  of  their  doctrines  in  Theophron  and  Cleanthes, 
two  philosophers  who  are  his  guests  in  this  marine  retreat 
Musarion,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  Hetaira,  who  had  beea 
die  subject  of  his  unsuccessful  pursuit,  during  those  days  when, 
like  another  Timon,  he  had  revelled  in  wealth,  and  been  sur- 
rounded with,  parasites,  suddenly  arrives,  like  the  mistress  of  Fre- 
derigo  Alberighi,  at  his  humble  cottage,  and  interrupts  these  noisy 
philosophical  discussions.  Phanias,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  new 
convert  to  stoicism,  flees  from  her  presence,  but  the  persevering 
Musarion  succeeds  at  last  in  quartering  herself  under  his  roof . 
Night  arrives,  and,  on  a  signal  from  Musarion,  a  light  and  elegant 
repast,  ''  of  Atdc  choice,  with  vrine,''  is  served  up.    At  the  bao- 

3 net  Musarion  maintains  the  Epicurean  doctrines  a|;aiiist  ^  Stoic, 
le  Platonist,  and  die  Cynic,  with  graceful  urbanity.    In  a  short 
time  the  Cynic  is  carried  off  dead-drunk  to  the  stable ;  the  Pla- 
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tofiwt  is  overcome  b;  a  scnsutl  passion  for  'MtiMioA's  femde 
slave;  and  Phanias^  won  over  by  the  charms  and  die  eloquence 
of  die  fiEur  philosopher,  resigns  his  stoicism,  falls  in  love  anew^ 
and  consents  that  the  generous  Musarion  shall  remain,  to  embel* 
lish  his  retreat  by  her  society  and  her  fortune.  Nothing  can 
exceed  die  polish  and  point  of  the  versification,  which  is  laboured 
into  the  most  perfect  facility,  or  the  grace,  ease,  and  nature,  with 
which  die  incidents  are  made  to  bear  out  the  didactic  views  of 
the  audior. 

The  scene  of  the  other  class  of  poems  is  placed  in  the  regions 
of  Fairy-land  or  Romance.  They  seem  intended  to  exhibit  the 
contrast  between  die  world  as  it  is,  with  all  its  fantastic  perver»> 
sions  of  sentiment,  manners,  and  opinion,  and  that  state  of  pri- 
mitive and  natural  simplicity  to  which  the  mind  of  Wieland  reverts 
as  to  a  golden  age  wnich  has  passed  away.  Over  all  of  these 
diere  breathes  that  peculiar  air  of  irony,  which  forms  the  most 
original  feature  in  Wieland's  poetry,  and  which  appeared  to  him 
the  true  weapon  by  which  sncn  absurd  excesses  were  to  be  com- 
bats; — a  gentle,  polished,  playful,  and  continuous  satire,  dif- 
fering alike  from  the  grinning  malice  of  Voltaire,  the  coarseness 
of  Swift,  the  grotesque  extravagance  of  Rabelais,  and  die  fantastic 
quips  and  cranks  of  Sterne  and  Richter.  It  resembles  rather  the 
manner  of  Count  Hamilton,  but  with  more  of  purpose,  and  less 
of  frivolity.  It  is  like  the  sportive  laugh  of  a  young  faun  sur- 
prising some  sleeping  nymph  in  Arcadia,  harmless  apparently, 
*^  yet  having  in  it  something  dangerous."  It  produces  its  effect, 
not  by  die  force  of  its  touch,  but  by  the  frequency  of  its  repetition, 
and  reminds  us  of  those  endearing  diminutives  in  which  Rabelais 
describes  the  process  by  which  a  mibi  sets  about  cutting  his 
friend's  throat :  **  II  tira,  de  sa  pochette,  une  jolie,  pedte  coute- 
lette,  avec  laqudle  il  se  mit  k  me  couper  la  gorge  tout  douce- 
ment.''  That  Wieland  handles  his  lancet  also  with  unrivalled 
skill  and  dexterity  is  undeniable  ;  it  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that 
while  the  world  teems  with  so  many  ridiculous  and  dangerous 
errors,  which  are  legitimate  objects  of  raillery,  he  should  have  so 
often  extended  his  ridicule  to  those  nobler  feelings,  which,  to  use 
die  words  of  his  own  Peregrinus,  **  dignify  maiUund,  and  make 
the  human  species  superior  to  itself,"  and  which  should  therefore 
be  sacred  from  the  irony  of  the  satirist. 

The  finest  of  these  tales  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Idris  and  Zenidep 
a  fairy  tale,  left,  like  that  of  Cambuscan,  half-told.  Idris,  the  hero, 
has  fallen  in  love  with  Zenide,  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Gennistan, 
the  sovereign  of  four  races  of  genii.  But  the  honour  of  her  band 
is  reserved  for  die  spodess  and  persevering  mortal,  who  shall  resist 
the  charms  of  the  fairest  females  of  each  of  these  four  classes  of 
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elemental  spirito^  'Rm  poem,  as  it  is  now  left,  teranmites  with  the 
success  of  die  knight  in  his  encounter  with  the  temptations  of  the 
two  first,  the  Water  Nymph,  and  her  Sister  of  Fire.  Had  it  beea 
completed,  his  trials  from  the  other  tempters,  the  Sjiph  and  the 
'Gnome,  would  have  occupied  the  remaining  five  books,  but  Wie> 
land  probably  found  it  somewhat  dfficult  to  vary  incidents,  whick 
had  already  been  pretty  well  exhausted  in  the  Four  FacardiDS,aiid 
left  the  work  unfinished.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  that  psrt 
of  the  poem  which  is  completed,  tfiat  Idris  is  intended  as  the  r»> 
presentative  of  Platonic  love,  as  Itifal  is  of  diatof  the  senses; 
ivhile  the  amiable  Zerbin,  the.possessor  of  Aladdin^  liinp,  is  dM 
"  lover  of  the  heart,*'  and  the  practical  expositor  of  diat  philosophy 
in  which  Wieland  thought  he  had  assigned  their  due  weight  to  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  body  and  the  mind.  In  die  loveliness 
and  beauty  of  the  descriptions,  in  the  Italian  cheerfulness  which 
spreads  a  sunshine  over  the  whole,  the  poem  is  almost  vitfiontt 
rival,  while  an  inexpressibly  comic  effect  is  produced  by  observing 
how,  amidst  all  die  supernatural  events  by  which  th^  are  snr- 
rounded,  the  representatives  of  these  contrasted  opinions  f<riloir 
out  in  practice  their  phHosophical  theories.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  as  Wieland  took  Ariosto  as  his  model,  he  did  not 
also  imitate  him  in  the  simplicity  of  his  style.  The  occasional 
petulance  and  frivolity,  the  French  mannerism  and  affectatioa 
^hich  mingle  in  that  of  Wieland,  often  destroy  entirely  the  effect 
of  his  descriptions.  His  own  natural  taste,  he  tdls  us,  was  for 
-the  simple  and  natural,  and,  judging  by  analogy  from  die  habits 
of  his  life,  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe  him.  But  it  is  not 
exactly  enough  for  an  author  to  imitate  a  vidoos  style  in  his 
writings,  and  to  content  himself  with  blaminff  in  private  die  bad 
taste  of  the  public.  Wieland  reminds  us  of  Naaman  the  Synan, 
who  continues  to  bow  down  beside  bis  master  in  the  temple  of 
Rimmon,  and  satisfies  his  conscience  with  the  thought,  that  he 
kneels  at  home  on  the  hallowed  soil  of  Samaria. 

The  New  Amadis  is  another  chronicle  of  FairyJand,  of 
which  the  humour  principally  consists  in  diis,  that  while  we  are 
apparendy  wandering  among  paladins  4md  princesses,  sorceien 
and  spells,  we  are,  in  truth,  threading  the  mases  of  m^em  FieDck 
gallantry,  all  die  shades  and  peculiarities  of  whioh,  as  arising  Aom 
natural  temperament  or  artificial  foeling,  Wieland  has«naly»d  and 
discriminated  with  great  art  in  the  oharaoters  of  the. daughters  of 
Schach  Bambo  and  their  lovers.  It  is  an  odd  jprnUe,  produced, 
as  Wieland  himself  says^  from  the  heterogeneous  elen^ats  of 
Tristram  Shandy  and  the  Faery  Queen.  The  costume  of  Low 
'XIV.  peeps  out  beneath  these  knightly  panoplies,  these  antisie 
veils  and  kirdes;  and  the  pupils  of  die  Hotel  de  Rambouwt 
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f  Uod  coofemd  'm  Uie  mrudish  Schntid^ose,  tbe  haughty  Leo- 
parda,  the  cola  affected  Blafiardina,  the  capricious  Colifichetta, 
me  nvhiuing  BlomuraQty  the  weathercock  Parasol,  and  the  platonic 
panunel*  The  work  reads  like  a  grotesque  commentary  on  the 
artificial  system  ^f  manners  which  Scudery  and  Calprenede  had 
tmsplanted  from  Paris  into  the  region  of  classical  romance* 
Wielaod  tears  aside  the  veil  of  affected  reserve,  to  display  the 
prosaic  side  of  that  factitious  refinement  and  Platonic  delicacy  of 
sentiment  which  were  the  humour  of  the  times;  and»  certainly,  his 
Carle  du  pays  du  tendre  forn^  a  very  odd.  pendant  to  that  of 
Scudery*  l*^ther  the  general  character  of  the  poem,  however, 
nor  individual  scenes  are  so  objectionable  as  the  Idris*  Wieland 
^eems  rather  ;anxiouSj  on  the  whole,  to  vindicate  the  superiority 
of  mental  over  personal  attractions,  developing,  with  much  acute- 
neas,  in  the  love  of  ^madia  for  Olinda,  the  progress  of  a  passion 
where  the  object  is  destitute  of  all  corporal  beauty,  but  richly 
endowed  wito  the  qualities  of  the  mind ;  a  theme  which  he  asain 
tiepeated  in  his  old  age,  in  bis  little  romance  of  Krates  and  Hij^ 
parchia,  merely  dianging  the  parts.  The  poem,  however,  is 
undoubtedly  much  too  long.  Eighteen  cantos  ought  never  to 
iiave  been  wasted  on  die  description  of  manners  so  fantastic  and 
absurd,  or  characters  so  generally  destitute  of  any  attractive 
quality. 

It  was  amidst  the  daily  labours  of  hb  office  in  the  Chancery  of 
Biberach  from  1760  to  1769#  that  this  varied  series  of  works  had 
bc^iji  produced*  Thq  society  of  Bibeinch  itself,  which,  in  one  of 
hi^  letters  to  Ge9anery  he  denominates  his  Kamschatka,  it  may 
easily  be  imagined,  ajforded  little  amusement  to  Wieland,  and 
drove  him  almost  necessarily  to  composition  as  his  only  relief 
from  the  duties  of  his  office. 

''  I  confess  to  you,'*  says  he,  in  writing  to  Gessner,  (29th.  August, 
1766,)  ^'  1  sometimes  wonder  at  my  own  whimsical  destiny,  that  de- 
lighting, as  I  do,  in  the  social  and  friendly  intercourse  of  life,  1  should 
be  thus  hopelessly  secmestered  from  all  intercourse  with  society.  But 
the  society  in  which  i  sometimes  play  at  ombre  here  is  about  as  well 
suited  for  me  as  that  of  the  beasts  in  Paradise  was  for  Milton's  Adam. 
What  a  happiness  could  we  live  together  in  the  same  place !  But  let 
me  think  no  more  about  it." — '*  You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  bow  amidst 
taiy  ofldid  duties  1  ind  l»me  Ibr  such  trooUesome  pastimes  as  this  Idrit, 
ef  vHddi  I  99md.yaa  the  three  first  cantos*  It  is  eadly  accounted  for, 
bowever*  I  see  little  oompaay,  and  tnmUe  myvelf  as  little  about  the 
aSrfrs.of  this  little,  paltry^  UQimprovable  corporadon  of  Biberach,  as  I 
do  about  that  of  San  Marino.  At  bomje  I  am  quiet  and  happy,  with  little 
to  distract  me  ^  so  I  have  leisure  enough,  and  1  devote  it  to  die  muses." 

Wieland's  home  was  indeed  a  happy  and  contented  one.    Like 
Milton*s  Adam,  to  whom  he  alludes  above,  he  had  provided  him- 
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sdf  ^i^  a  liefpmflte  in  1765,  an  mntable  wottate,  the  daughter  of 
a  merchant  of  Augsburg. '  Nothing  affords  a  more  favoanttte 
picture  of  th^  lady,  or  of  Wieland's  own  mind;  than  his  tetters  w 
the  subject  to  Zimmermann,  Riedd,  and  Gessner.*  *  la  tbi# 
tinion,  Wie!and  himself  says,  he  experienced  for  the  first  time 
true  and  lasting  happiness.  Of  his  wife  he  constantly  speaks  in 
Ae  most  endearing  terms.  She  is  described  as  mild,  affectionate, 
domestic  and  unassuming, — ^though  she  was  n^her  a  beauty  not 
k  bel-esprit,  and  had  never  even  read  a  page  of  her  hnsfa^nd'4 
works.f  Nine  years  of  Wielahd's  life  Ana  rolled  peaoeaMy  by  at 
Biberach,  while  his  name  was  already  celebrated  in  every  comer 
of  Germany. 

'*  Matters,"  says  he,  "  move  on  not  so  unpleasantly.  I  have  generallf 
my  afternoons  at  my  own  disposal,  and  roy  business  moves  ligbtly 
through  my  bands;  fbr  without  tmmpeting  forth  my  own  praises,  Ivusl 
say  I  am  one  of  the -most  expeditious*  people  in  Swabia.  1  want  nothing 
now  but  a  little  TascnloiD,  and  till  1  succeed  to  a  fortuoe,  ^of  vMdk  I 
see  little  probability  for  twenty  years  to  ciHae,  I  fear  there  is  no  gcest 
chance  ot  my  Qbtaining  one.  Jn  the  mean  time  I  sup]^y  the  want  of  it 
by  a  sumn^r-hopse,  whiqb  I  have  hired  in  a  lon^y  and  retired  spot, 
tbqugb  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  where  I  have  the  most  delightful 
prospect  in  the  world,  and  where,  though  quite  close  to  the  town,  I  am 
yet  completely  in  the  country.  Here  I  spend  my  leisure  hours  in  sum- 
mer, vFith  the  muses,  fauns,  and  grass-nymphs  which  float  at  tm€t 
before  roy  fancy,  fair  as  those  which  break  In  upon  the  meditations  d 
holy  hermits  in  the  wilderness.  I  see  the  boys  bathiUg  in  the  stream, 
(not  the-  nymphs) ;  I  breathe  the  balmy  and  refreshhig  odour  of  the 
hay,  I  see  the  com  cut  and  the  flax  preparing  i  on  the  one  side  the  dts- 
tani  church,  vrfae#e  lie  the  bones  of  my  foi^athers,  admonishes  me  to 
live  as  long  and  as  well  as  I  can  $  on  the  other,  a  gallows,  peeping 
through  the  trees^  suggests  the  wish  that  half  a  dozen  impudent  rascalf 
of  my  acquaintance  whom  I  see  strutting  about  tite  levic  were  suspended 
from  it.  '  I  look  upon  mills,  villages,  and  solitary  farm-yards  ^  ,a  fertile 
valley  ending  in  a  village,  rising  above  the  trees,  and  crowned  with  its 
pretty  snow-vt^hite  church  steeple,  and  over  these  a  range  of  blue  and 
distant  hills,  from  the  sides  of  which  the  old  castle  of  Horn,  lately  re- 
built by  its  present  possessors,  gleams  out  in  the  evening  sun.  I  gaze 
upon  this  prospect,  forget  every  thing  that  could  be  unpleasant  to  me» 
and  seating  mysdf  at  my  little  table,  I  scribble  rhymes." 

From  this  peaceful  sediiatoii  he  was  now  called  forth  by  the 
offer  of  the  Chair  of  Philotophy  in  Erfurt,  which,  with  some  re« 
luctance,  founded  on  his  andcipations  as  to  the  characters  of 
some  of  his  future  associates  in  that  university,  he  accepted.  W» 
penurious  old  acquaintance  and  early  instructor,  Baumer,  had 
quitted  Erfurt  some  time  before,  and  many  of  his  colleagues  were 

*  Wieland's  Samm.  toI.  i.  pp.  24,  37,  29, 192.     Gess.  Sanim.  ii.  268,  273. 

t  Wiel.  Samm.  i.  192.  .         - 
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permmB  hom  ivhcve  nterconrse  he  expefct^  Iktfe  }»leii8«tre  or  in- 
ttnietaoii.  Some  companioDs,  however^  he  fband,  wkh  whom  h# 
had  many  points  in  common  :—Riedel,  the  anchor  o^  an  able 
theory  of  the  3eUe8  'Lettvee,  who  had  been  long  hia  corre^ 
flpondent;  Hexe)>  an  absolute  misogynist,  yet  tibe  trandalorof 
ihe  JLove  Letters  of  Antiauity ;  Bahrdt,  the  well*known  Soeiniaii 
commentator  on  the  New  Testamcoit  ^  and  Meusel,  a  mah  eqnalty 
eonfeiBaat  with  hisilofy,  poetry;  and  the  fine  arts.  The  duties  of 
his  {>rofe86orfad  chair  naturally  directed  the  attention  of-Wieland 
more  inHnecliately  to -philosophy,  anda  variety  of  writings  on  sub* 
jects  of  a  political  or  |rfiAosOphical  bearing  were  the  result  of  his 
diree  yeitfs'  residence  in  Erfurt.  The  services  of  Wieland  to  the 
cause  of  philosophy  are  greater  than  might  at  first  sight  be  sup« 
posed.  He  had  framed  no  complete  system  of  politics  or  ethics; 
bat  he  has  thrown-  much  light  on  many  problems  in  morals  and 
legislation,  and  combated  sometimes  by  reasoning,  -  sometimes 
with  the  weapons  of  ridicule^  or  under  die  mask  of  allegory,  many 
ef  those  dangerous  paradoxes  to  which  the  eloquence  of  Rousseau 
was  then  emieavounng  to  give  plausibility,  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  society  f  and  government,  the  advantages  of  a  state  of 
nature,  and  the  daoj^er  of  knowledge  and  refinement.  Of  the 
latter  class  are  his  little  romance  of  Koxcox  and  KikeqUet^l,  a 
Mexican  story,  in  which  Wieland  assails,  with  something  of  ^e 
pungent  ridicule  of  Candide,  tile  notion  of  the  philo^jj^er  of 
Geneva  with  regard  to  the  political  disadvwitages  of  marriage^ 
sod  exposes  the  miseries  of  that  anti-social  state  to  which  Rous- 
seau, in  the  midst  of  society  in  the  soirees  of  Parts,,  was  «Kl^a> 
▼curing  to  recal  mankind.  In  another  work,  the  Travels  of  the 
Priest  Abulfanaris  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  he  ridicules  the 
abuse  of  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  and  missionary  attempts  to 
communicate  morality  and  instruction  by  means  of  modern  apos* 
des  who  are  destitute  of  both.  Sometimes  he  throws  his  obJ€M> 
tioQs  into  a  ^ver  and  more  logical  form^  aa  in  his  three  :  essays 
dicected  against  Rousseau,-— on  the  Original  Condition  of  Man, 
on  the  Attempts  to  Discover  the  true  State  of  Nature,  and  on 
the  opinion  ^at  unlimited  Education  is  injurious  to  Mankind; 
all  of  them  displaying  an  almost  boundless  extent  of  reading,  a 
playful,  easy,  and  desultory  style,  which,  however,  never  loses 
sight  of  its  object,  and  a  mild  vein  of  wit  pervading  the  argument, 
^  blending  the  learning  and  depth  of  the  philosopher  with  the 
amenity  of  the  practised  man  of  the  world. 

Another  df  his  political  productions. of  this  period  was  pro- 
bably suffgested  by  that  active  spirit  of  reform  which  the  revolu- 
tionary Joseph  II.  was  then  carrying  into  the  departments  of 
^islature  and  government.     This  was  his  Golden  Mirror,  or 
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ibe  Ku«fi  of  Scheih^i  «<•  lu«d  of  mmmiy  of  tike  iMst  j 
«ary  iiMUucjtioiM  lo  be  derived  from  the  bi^tcu^  of  ■umkiwd  by  Ibt 
gr^t  4nd  poble  of  evoiy  civiliied  natioQ ;"  an  opkome,  in  liiort^ 
of  ih^  general  fettuves  of  homan  bialoiy,  as  tbay  are  found  ui- 
versaUy  to  occur^  di^^ited  of  thoae  eztriniic  and  vartaUe  kici- 
dents  whi^b  arise  out  of  circiuBatances  peculiar  to  die  nation  or 
^untry ;  and  (mm  wbicb^  aa  in  Mannootel'a  Bdisaiiua,  Ae 
irue  tbeoiy  of  government  «m1  tbe  cmstitutioa  of  society  is  ta  ba 
deduced.  Time»  die  aafest  of  critic«>  baa  already  aboim  that 
onny  of  WidaiKfs  pbmi  srera  nearly  as  U|o|^ian  aa  Josefrii's 
meaaurea  were  nus-timed*  But  tfaia  mode  of  jiidgii^  finam  tha 
ev^Qt  can  baidly  be  fairly  applied  to  tbose  pdiUcal  propbedes; 
and  when  we  place  ourselves  in  Wieland's  sitoation  smd  look 
jback  to  the  period  at  which  the  work  was  written,  we  must  admit 
that  it  does  no  discredit  to  his  sagacity.  As  a  literary  work  ill 
merits  are  considerable.  Tbe  portraits  of  tbe  la^  yet  not  ill* 
meaning  monarch,  of  tbe  sultaness,  of  the  wier  Daniahmettde, 
and  of  the  sultan  as  he  ahould  be,  Tifar,  (in  whose  character  ha 
obviously  alludes  to  that  of  Joseph,)  ace  well  discrininated ;— « 
fantastic  Shandean  humour  gives  liveliness  to  the  comic  part, 
while  a  grave  and  maj^c  eloquence  pervades  the  didactic  per- 
tions  of  the  tale.  One  short  passage  m>m  the  laws  of  Psamnii^ 
as  rdated  by  Danishmende  to  the  sultan,  we  ahfall^  quote,  pvtfy 
lui  a  specimen  of  the  tone  of  these  moral  discussiona,  partly  m 
placii^  in  its  most  anuaUe  light  the  system  which  Wiebuid  hti 
adopl^. 

<'  O  my  children,"  says  Psammis,  '^  what  ideasm^  what  ameaUe 
sensation  could  I  wish  to  withhold  from  you  r  None,  certaiii^,  none 
that  Nature  intended  for  you.  I  resemble  not  those  who  would  anni- 
hnate  tbe  man,  in  order  (vain  and  ridiculous  attempt !)  to  raise  a  God 
from  bis  ruins.  I  recommend  to  you  moderatioti,  for  no  other  icsson 
bat  because  it  is  indispensable  to  protect  you  from  pain,  to  prcaeive  ycm 
capable  of  enjoyment.  I  do  not,  out  of  indulgence  towards  tbe  MA* 
ness  of  Nature  aUow,  bat  in  obedieaoe  to  her  laws,  I  ammumd  you  to 
gnttify  your  senses.  I  aboU$h  ike  deapiioua  Attmctwn  between  He  m^ 
4uid  ike  agreeable.  Know  Uiat  nothing  deserves  the  name  of  pkasuie 
which  is  to  be  purchased  with  the  suflfering  of  another,  or  with  posterior 
repentance ;  and  that  the  useful  is  only  useful  because  it  preserves  os 
from  disappointment,  or  is  a  source  of  satisfaction.  I  abolish  the  absurd 
distinction  between  different  kinds  of  pleasure,  and  establish  an  eternal 
compatibility  between  them  by  revealing  to  you  tbe  natural  share  wbidi 
tbe  heart  takes  in  every  sensual^  and  the  senses  in  every  internal  pies- 
sure.  I  have  multi{^ed,  refined,  ennobled  your  joys^'What  can  I  do 
more? 

**  One  things  and  the  most  important  of  all  !-*^ 

*'  lieam,  my  children,  the  easy  art  of  estemUMg  ifow  kapptMa  isia 
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^  ^  Ibe  god&i  Aiidt  if  SQ  bold  a  tbqii^ina|r  be.allowe^  for  iautatiog 
tbe  bliss  of  tbe  Autbor  of  Nature. 

.  "  Extend  your  benevoleuce  over  all  nature  :  love  whatever  partakes 
with  you  pf  her  most  universal  gift — existence. 

"  Love  every  one  in  whom  ye  behold  the  honoured  traces  of 
bnmauity,  even  where  they  seem  m  rnin. 

'  **  Rejoice  with  all  that  rejoice  5  wipe  the  tears  of  remorse  from  th^ 
dheeks  of  suffering  FoUy  5  tmd  kiss  from  ^e  ey«s  Hif  Inaocenoe  tbe  teatti 
dfsynipaAy. 

^  Mukip^  ipour  cxiataux  bf  aocustomineyoanehei  toloveinem^r 
•uui  ibe  usage  of  ycwr  ^Mioun.iiaiurc^  aoA  in  every  gppi  wttn  aaodnMr 

.  ''  Tast^  as  often  as  ye  can  the  godlike  plea^nie  of  n^eripg  others 
happier.  And  thou,  unforMinate^  whose  oosom  heaves  not  wii^  fellow 
feeung  at  the  mere  thought  of  this^  fly— fly  for  ever  from  the  dwelUngB 
of  the  children  of  Nature  l^—GoWene  Spiegel,  Bd.  1,  s.  113—114. 

Tbe  subject  of  die  Golden  Mirror  wa0  afterwards  prosecuted 
by  Wiefamd  ki  Jiia  History  of  Daiushwkeiide  a«d  tbe  Tbree  Caleor 
cbrs,  wbtch  forcibly  displays  the  evila  of  a  partial  and  premaMire 
attampt  at  civilizatioQ. 

The  imitation  of  Sterne, .  which  in  the  Golden  Mirror  is 
blended  with  that  of  Vokure's  maimer  in  his  cooiic  romances, 
appniB  more  pure  in  another  whimsicfil  production  of  tbia 
pmedy  the  Remains  of  Di^gems  of  Simope*  In  this  inojenia^ 
foUery  of  portraits  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Wieland^ 
while  apparently  vindkating  the  Cynic,  to  insinuate  a  defence  of 
that  aenes  of  woiIls  to  which  we  have  adverted  4  and  certainly  hia 
picture  <^  this  Socratic  humounst  is  naost  oareftilly  drawn ;  care- 
Adly  throwing  into  shadow  the  grosser  traits  of  his  character; 
oxiubiting  him  as  an  honest,  c^nhearted,  and  sharpsigbted  oh^- 
senrer,  provoked  at  the  follies  of  the  world  around  ,him;  and 
akiQst  persuading  us,  as  Nat.  Lee  is  quid  to  have  persuaded 
Inmself  in  Bedlam,  that  it  was  the  world, that  was  insane  and  not 
(he  philoscqriier.  Wieland  baa  imitated  Sterne  rather  in  his  Sea- 
^mental  Joumej  than  his  Tristram  Sbandy;  for  the  sudden 
eapiices  and  inexplicable  transitions  of  die  latter  appeared  to 
him  overstrained,  amd  it  must  be  admitted  that  few  of  Sterne's 
nnitators  have  tio  completely  caught  his  mantle  as  Wieland  has 
^Be,  in  his  pictures  of  Poor  Lamon  and  his  Family,  and  the 
fair  and  amiable  Glycerion. 

,  Neidier  had  the  muse  of  poetry  been  neglected  during  this  re* 
^nce  at  Erfurt,  though  her  claims  bad  been  in  some  measure 
postponed  to  those  of  her  graver  sister.  Der  Verklagie  Auior, 
(Cupid  accused,)  and  :Cpiii&l6H<  were  the. productions  of  this  pe- 
^•^    The  ir^  ift  a  k^ind  of  poetical  vindication  of  his  erotic 
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poetry :  the  odiet  a  trie  of  a  cymctA  muiyety  pecdkr  cbarsdn', 
ediibiting  a  most  siDgular  eontrast  between  a  comic  gronudwotk- 
and  an  elevated  and  even  tragic  tone  of  sentiment  in  the  hand* 
ling.  Tie  main  incident  is  that  of  a  nobleman,  who  apprdiend* 
ing  a  very  dangerous  trial  of  his  virtue  in  the  course  of  a  mission 
wmch  has  been  imposed  upon  him,  and  not  feeling  himsetf 
blessed  witfi  the  stoicism  of  Xenocrates  or  of  Robert  D* Arbrissel, 
adopts  the  expedient  of  Orig^i,  in  order  at  once  to  preserve  fak 
honour  and  to  prove  his  innocence.  The  reader  who  is  cnrious 
about'  the  matter,  will  find  the  particttlars  in  Lucian  De  De& 
SyriA*  The  very  difficulty  of  trei^g  so  perilous  a  subject 
poetically  seems  to  have  been  Wieland's  motive  for  adopting  it;* 
bnt  although  it  must  be  admitted  diat  he  has  evaded  that  diffi* 
culty  very  delicately;  and  though  there  is  the  greatest  possible 
difference  between  the  reserve  with  which  it  has  been  managed 
by  Wieland,  and  the  ribaldry  widi  whidi  it  has  been  treated  by  a 
French  cotemporary  in  the  style  of  Oreconrt,  one  nmst  regret  ths^ 
Wieland's  powers  should  have  been  wasted  on  such  a  task. 

WMand  8  residence  however  at  Erfurt,  as  Professor,  seems  ^ 
scarcely  to  have  been  more  pleasant  than  his  eariy  sojourn  and 
spare  fasts  ih  the  house  of  Baumer.  He  had,  in  fact,  foreseen 
that  many  of  the  magnates  of  the  place  were  beings  with  whom* 
he  could  have  nothing  in  common ;  for  in  his  letter  to  G^estner  in 
I709>  communicating  the  intelligence  of  his  a|^pointment  to  the 
chair,  be  anticipates  the  strange  fiaure  he  is  likely  to  make  there 
**  atoong  the  new-femgled,  dainty,  railosophical,  and  literary  petit- 
maitres  with  which  the  school  of  Baumgarten,  Meyer,  and  klotz 
had  filled  Saxony.*^  His  prognostics  were  correct.  Feuds  pre- 
vailed between  the  old  professors  and  die  new ; — between  the  Pro- 
testant and  the  Catholic  members  of  the  university.  The  new 
f>rofessors,  appointed  by*  the  elector,  belonged  to  no  faculty,  had 
ittle  connection  widi  the  university,  and  little  influence  in  its 
councils;  and  in  proportion  as  they  were  favoured  by  the  elector, 
incurred  the  enmity  of  their  elder  academical  brethren.  To  die 
theological  professors  Wieland  was  particularly  obnoxious.  The 
pulpits  resounded  with  diatribes  against  himself  and  his  philo- 
sophy, which  were  not  the  less  acrimonious  that  they  were  pointed 
by  the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  personal  enmity.  •*  My  brethren,'* 
said  one  of  them,  addressing  his  congregation, ''  let  us  drink  die 
cup  of  sufifering,  while  others  jest  awav  their  lives  amidst  wine, 
and  roses,  and  cupids,  and  graces  P'  No  wonder  if  these  vexa- 
tions, which,  petty  as  they  were,  became  serious  by  dieir  repetition/ 
drew  from  Wieland  the  deprecating  sentiment  which  he  ex- 
presses in  a  letter  to  Gessner.  ^  H^ven  fmrbid  that  ever  my 
bones  should  rest  in  the  land  where  my  lot  is  at  present  cast! 
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Wluila  race,^^rfiatiBl)rilftcto,wbi4inaiiiiei^ 
utter  destitiitioii  of  hoart,  imagination,  and  taste !  /  attempt  to 
hamanize  them !  I  m^ist  be  a  magician  indeed."  The  effi^t  of 
all  this  was  only  to  induce  Wieland  to  retire  more  completely  into 
the  bosom  of  his  own  family  and  his  owp  thoughts.  How  touch- 
ing is  the  picture  drawn  of  his  domestic  amusements  by  the  au- 
thor of  Ardinghello,  who  Tisited  him  in  Erfurt  in  1771>  and  who 
thus  writes  to.Gleim! — "  Our  dear  Wieland  has  two  ]itjtle^ 
daiq^hters  with  whom  he  jests,  plays,  and  trifles.  I  wish  you 
ooold  only  look  in  upon  him  for  a  moment.  Every  glai^ce^  every 
amile,  every  word,  every  gesture,  is  to  his  penetration  a  new 
l^pse  into  the  philosophy  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  musical 
^>eech.  O !.  if ,  the  citizen  of  Geneva,  die  audior  of  the  Essay  on 
the  Inequality  of  Mankind,  could  see  but  for  an  instant  this 
siiene  of  paternal  love,  he  would  travel  throughout  Europe  forth* 
lath  to  bum  his  book ;— at  least  he  would  instantly  retract  the 
opinion  that  man's  true  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  the  promts- 
caoos  attachments  of  the  savage  state." 

It  may  easily  be  imi^med  that  Wieland,  under  suchciccum- 
stances,  felt  little  inclination  to  prolong  his  stay  in  Erfurt.^  H^ 
had  long  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  establishment  of  som^ 
aatioiial  institution  ibr  the  advancement  of  learning  in  Berlin  or 
.Vienna*  But  Frederick  soon  showed  that  his  literary  tastes  were 
entirely  Parisian;  and  Joseph,  though  by  his  favourable  recqp* 
tioQ  of  Winkelmann  and  Klopstock,  he  seemed  inclined  to  patro* 
nke  the  literature  of  his  country,  had  his  head  too  much  occupied 
with,  his  other  projects  to  enter  warmly  into  the  scheme  of  a 
Gennan  academy..  This  Wieland  sooii.saw*  ''  Nothing/'  says  he 
in  writing  to  Riedel,  who  had  been  invited  to  Vic^nna  by  Joseph, 
''  nothing  .virill  be  done  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy, 
and  long  ere  that  timer— not  habebU  hupnusJ'  It  was  therefore 
with  no  common  feelings  of  satisfaction,  d^at  he  perceived  a  pror . 
^>ect  opening  in  another  quarter; — namely,  at  the  court  of  Wei- 
ouor,  where  he  was  now  invited  by  the  reigning  duchess,,  Anna 
Amelia,  to  superintend  the  educatiop  of  her  children,  the  yoiing 
duke  of  Weimar,  and  his  brother. 

Here,  at  lengdi,  in  an  honourable  employment,  enjoying  the 
•AiUest  literary  leisure,  and  in  possession  of  "  respect  from  the  re- 
spected,''  Wieland  was  to  find  a  happy  and  congenial  home.  Air 
reaify  under  the  mild  regency  of  Amelia,  the  court  of  Weimar 
l>c^  to  exhibit  some  indications  of  that  future  gala^  of  talent^ 
which: was  to  place  it  on  a  prouder  eminence  than  Ferrara  had 
ever  occupied  under  the  dynasty  of  Este.  Schweitzer  alreadv 
Resided  as  Maestro  di  Cappella,  while  its  little  theatre,  to  which 
^  public  had  free  admission^  was.graced  by  the  talent  of  Eckhoff, 
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Sdkr/BoecMt,  Bhdid^  and  M««oirr.  Alnddly  SMkeiidbrff;£ni* 
siedel,  Knebel/  Voi^t,  Bentiich,  xnd  otbcrs,  were  acqutrinr  aa 
honotnrabl^  repuhitKm  in  diffiH^m  paths  of  literature.  Here 
Wieland  \f^  to  bffalg  his  gteat  ae|quif6ineiits  into  contaet  widi 
minds  of  similai'  oompaJs^,  to  have  hid  views  ytreugfhened  bj  their 
coneurrence  tft  WM  hy  e^Umott ;  and  from  this  co«iran]i^6D  with 
die  wi^  and  good,  tb  have  his  standard  of  Baond  dignify  nisad^ 
and  die  grosser  portions  6t  bis  SyStelh  utrashed  awayw  Here  ht 
ivas  to  become  acquainted  vrhh  tlie  author  of  die  Popular  Taki, 
die  kind»  s^ple-hearted  Moistens,  a  quiet  humoaiist,  a  ooapeind 
^irit;  whose  dmidity  had  ibr  years  prevented  him  from  visitiif 
Wieland,  though  residibg'in  his  immediate  n^ghbouifaood;  with 
the  vehement  btit  honest  Herder,  whose  discnrsive  learning,  ine 
taste,  and  free  spirit  of  pUlosopl^eal  and  Mdigiotts  isqiniy  resenh 
bled  his  own,  ^ngh  die  diiei^nee  of  their  critical  dieories  had 
at  first  placed  a  gulph  between  them;  vrkh  the  boundless  takat 
of  Goettie,  moving  like  die  tmivefsal  sun  over  the  %diofe  beoB- 
sphere  of  literature,  enlightening  eveiy  province  of  creative  ar^ 
'nni  even  pouring  its  beams  into  the  morer  hidden  recesses  of  sd- 
ente;  and  latterly  >lridi  the  ^Uniabte  and  endiusiastic  Schiilsr, 
whose  weak  healdi  had  induced  him  to  exchange  the  raoontaia 
air  of  Jena  for  the  milder  dimate  of  Wehnair.  With  Herder  aad 
Goedie  Wieland  obviously  possessed  so  many  points  m  commoa, 
that  nothing  but  a  personal  acquaintance  seemed  necessary  to  to- 
move  any  reciprocal  prejudices  they  might  have  felt,  and  to  render 
their  union  a  coitlM  and  lasting  One.  But  SdriHei*  and  Wielpnd! 
Th^se  names  are  %ideed  antipodes  td  each  odier  in  ao  mai^ 
pobts  of  sentiment'  and'  Opinion,  that  it  is  not  at  drst  siriit  easy  to 
^^onceive  how  even  that  tmiviersat  solvent^  the  atmosj^iere  of  a 
court,  could  have  amdgami^ed  two  beings  so  Ojpposite.  The  one 
still  young  iA  years,  but  already  calmly  reposmg,  afiter  Iris  brief 
course  of  specuUdon,  in  the  quiet  haven  of  belief :  the  other,  fm 
isdtanced  upoh  the  journey  of  Ufe,  with  his  day  far  spent,  hot 
sfin  windenng  m  macert^nty,  or  seeking  to  build  himself  a  shd- 
ter  ere  die  night  came  on,  firom  among  the  beaudfiil  but  cnmb- 
ling  ruins  of  Athenian  philosophy,  llie  one  so  earnest,  entfauri- 
astic, self-concentered,  self-upheld;  borrowing  little  from  sociel^, 
'apparetidy  influencing  it  but  little  ^  much  tried  by  long  sickness, 
tyy  early  poverty,  and  persecution ;  therefore,  lookii^  at  life  oafy 
in  one  aspect,  pouring  thought  and  enei^  iflMo  the  single  dnn- 
nel  of  s</lemnity  and  gloom.  The  odier  a  versatile,  diffusive,  and 
plastic  intellect,  moulded  by  the  form  and  pressure  of  societj, 
labouring  to  re-act  upon  it  with  an  immediate  and  paipaUe  infla- 
ence ;  a  mind  over  whidi  the  gay,  die  fahciArt,  the  splendid,  and 
the  seriotis  chased  each  other  like  etiade  and  smishine;  aad 
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wfaidi  defightod  to  tpMri  its  stores  in  a  wMe,  tbongb  #otiietimc» 
a  shallow  stream^  over  tke  wbote  field  of  literature  and  philosophy. 
There  are  strong  shades  of  distinction  between  these  cfastfac^rs* 
Bat  where,  as  in  Wiehnd  and  Schiller,  high  intellect  is  asso- 
dated  with  genuine  goodness  of  heart  and  practical  virtoe,  what* 
ever  difiierences  of  opinion  may  exist,  there  must  alwaya  be  miaary 
more  points  of  attraction  than  repulsion ;  nor  need  we  be  Burptited, 
therefore,  to  find  that,  in  the  course  of  their  brief  acquaintance^ 
these  great  men  learned  to  esteem  each  other,  diat  Schiller  waa 
even  associated  vnAk  Wieland  in  some  of  his  literary  labours  in  the 
Mercury,  and  that  he  added  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  diose 
friends,  whom  Wieland,  elder  dmn  diem  all,  was  (tostined  to  fo^ 
low  vrith  tears  of  regret  to  the  .tomb. 

''  But  we  pra^le  sooaediing  too  wildly,^' — for  numy  things  occur 
between  his  anind  at  Wioimar  and  the  event  ta  which  we  have 
hstdknled^  manjr  Uterarypiojecta^  many  most  importaflitc#nti> 
bntions,  both  in  prose  and  Verse,  to  the  litentuie  of  his  cduiAry. 
One  object,  which  Wieland  had  much  at  heart,  was  the  establm^ 
ment  of  a  periodical  journal,  devoted  to  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  on  the  plan  of  the  Mercure  de  France.  The  literary  diffi«> 
cttldes  attending  the  undertaking  Wieland  foresaw,  but  he  had  as 
yet  no  conception  of  the  thousand  odier  ills  which  the  flesh  of  an 
editor  is  heir  to,  and  which  he  was  afterwards  destined  severely  to 
experience.  Wieland's  principles  of  crkicism,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  were  somewhat  too  conventional,  and  too  much  fbrtted 
upon  French  models,  to  harmonize  virMi  those  more  cmB|[Mehim->« 
stve  aesdietical  views  which  were  beginning  to  supersede  m  Gev^ 
niaay  die  narrow  system  of  Sulzer  and  his  school.  His  imitation 
of  French  writers,  and  his  prosciipticvi  of  the  visionary  as  a  soaroa 
of  poetry,  and  of  enthusiasm  as  a  principle  of  conduct,  were  cal- 
culated to  provoke  the  iodignatton  of  a  very  uttmerous  body  in 
Oerman  literature ;  and  -hence,  as  editor  of  the  German  Mercury, 
he  became  obnoxious  to  two  parties,  who,  differing  in  most  points, 
cordially  united  in  opposing  the  Hterary  authority  of  Wieland. 
The  Gottingen  party  of  Klopstock,  mcluding  Burger,  Hol^, 
Voss,  Count  Stolberg,  Milter  and  others,  attacked  him  on  the 

?'oand  of  his  want  c^  endiasiasm  and  of  ^triodsm.  That  of 
ranefbrt,  vrith  Goethe  and  Herder  at  their  head,  assailed  him 
on  die  score  of  his  limited  principles  <ff  taste  and  criticism. 
Some  circumstances  which  soon  after  occurred,  contributed  still 
further  to  widen  the  breach  between  Wieland  and  Goethe.  A 
Review  of  the  Goetz  of  Berlichingen  in  particular,  ceitainly 
written  in  a  contracted  spirit  of  cridcism,  appeared  in  the  number 
of  the  Mercury  for  September,  177S.  The  Review  was  not 
written  by  Wieland,  as  Goethe  afterwards  leaHied.    On  the  con- 
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truy,  be  wai  at  tbelTMble  ta  puUwh^  m  a  tuhseqiienl  auaibK, 

It  review  of  the  reviewer  hioiself^  in  which  he  took  the  liberty  of 
diaputiQg  moat  of  his  propositioas.  But  the  evil  was  alreadj 
done-;  ;aad  Gqadie,  somewhat  irritated  by  an  attack  of  which  he 
fattd  .reason  ,^^  s^ppc^e  Wiehmd  the  author,  and  pixivoked  by 
sfTinfi  heietical  opinions  with  r^ard  to  the  ancients*  which 
Wiefftwl  bad  expressed  in  his  Letters  on  the  AlceUU,  revenged 
btSMelf  by  his  vi^ell-known  faroe,  "  Gods,  Heroes,  and  Wielai^" 
written,  as  he  himself-  says,  in  one  sittiag,  over  a  flask  of  good 
Burgundy,  and  published  by  Lenz  of  Strasburg,  who  by  this  step 
Ifaoiight  he  would  sucoeei}  in  embroilyig  Goethe  with  the  public, 
Ihe  jT^iilt,  however^  was  very  different :  .Wieland  himself  took  the 
satire  kindly  enough.  ^ 

**' YouDg  and  powerftil  geniuses^*'  «aid  he,  *'  are  Iftc  young  colts,  fall  of 
Hfle  and  Vigour,  rearing  and  prandnj^,  kkking  before  and  behind,  win 
win  ntiAier  allow  tbemselves  to  be  oanght  or  ridden.  So  much  tk 
better !  Were  .they  to  drop  their  ears  like  asses,  would  any  one  ever 
make  a  Bucephalus  or  a  Bngliadoio  out  of  them  ?  PrecipUaadMg  at 
Uher  tfityttu.  There  is  no  other  way.  If  we  receive  an  occasional  kid 
in  the  ribs  from  them,  why  we  ipust  console  ourselves  with  the  thought, 
that  we  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  common  good  of  the  republic  of  letters, 
since  it  is  only  out  of  these  impetuous  spirits  that  great  men  are  to  be 
iformed/* 

Thor  attention  excited  by  this  satirical  production  attracted  the 
BQlice.of  Wielaod's  pupils,  the  dukes  of  Weimar ;  and,  on  paas- 
•iog  through  Francfort,  they  naturally  felt  anxious  to  see  the 
young  Aristophanes^  who  had  treated  die  Socrates  of  Weimar  so 
vneeremoniously.  The  result  of  the  interview  was,  that,  as  soob 
as.  the  duke  succeeded  to  bis  government,  he  invited  Goethe  to 
Weimar,  and  every  one  knows  that  the  invitation  was  accepted. 
He  was  afterwards  followed  by  Herder;  so  that  Uie  two  greatest 
.of  Wiekmd's  literary  opponents  were  now  brought  into  contMt 
.widi  him.  Thus  minghng  together  their  prejudices  abated;  each 
Jeamed  to  do  justice  to  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  the  other;  and 
.a  literary  triumvirate  was  fprmed  at  Weimar,  to  which  Europe 
could  furnish  but  few  paralkk  at  the  time. 

It  would  be  impossible  even  to  enumerate  the  vast  series  of 
subjects  on  which  Wieland  was  now  employed  during  die  edito^ 
.skip  of  die  Mercury,  embradng,  as  it  does,  criricisms  on  works  of 
art,  ancient  and  modem,  operas,  translations,  poems,  serious  and 
comic  tales,  historical  and  philosophical  discussions.  He  seemed 
to  have,  a  peouliar  pleasure  in  anatomizing  those  enigmatical  or 
equivocal  characters  which  .occasionally  puzzle  the  historian,  io 
furnishing  a  key  to  apparent  inconsistencies^  in  the  solution  of 
.mond  problema^  and  m  the  strenuous  defence  of  those 
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moAwes  apprared  to  Inm  Msl^  piggMM^pimidk^,  or  i^^ 
infiDrmatioA,  to  tiave  been  misunderstood.  8nch  are  his  eisvfs 
Off  tbe  ade^  Nicolas  Flammel,  on  the  mjslerious  Dervise  af 
Bmssa,  on.fbe  traveller  Paul  Lucas,  on  Plato  and  Pompeyr  on 
liQciMi  and  Balzac,  his  defence  of  AspafflU,  Julia,  Faostiaa,  and 
the  philosopher.  Anstippiis,  whose  portrait,  and  that  of  his  cot«»« 
poranes,  he  was  afterwards  to  exhibit  at  full  lengdi.  But  per-^* 
hapa  the  two  finest  examples  of  this  talent  for  psychological  ana- 
lj8is»  are  to  be  found  in  his  Peregrinus  Proteus,  and  his  Agatbo^ 
diBBioa,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 'pendant  to  the  others 
The  sabjeet  of  Peregrinus  had  been  suggsated  to  him  by  a  tna»^ 
laiion  at'  Luciaa,  in  which  he  was  ei^ged,  and  which,  together 
with  one  of  Horace,  he  had  published  about  this  tinke.  The 
reader  of  JLucian  will  recollect  the  account  given  by  him  of  the 
e^it  of  this  cynic  philosopher,  and  the  very  unfavourable  portrait 
of  his  life  and  conversation,  which  is  put  into  the  month  of  a  by«* 
stander.  Wieland's  object  in  this  novel  is  to  reconcile  tbe  events 
of  Peregrinus's  life,  with  the  reports  thus  transmitted  by  Lucian, 
so  as  to  adnatt  their  truth  in  the  main,  and  yet  to  show  that  the 
philosopher  was  at  bottom  an  amiable  weak-headed  enthdsiaat/ 
and  no  base  hypocrite  or  sensualist,  as  he  is  represented  to  be^ 
The  art  with  which  diis  is  efie<^ted,  and  the  profound  knowledge 
of  human  character  which  the  work  exhibits,  are  truly,  admirable, 
and  we  regret  extremely  that  we  are  unable  to  enter  on  the  sab'- 
iect  at  full'len|th.  The  Agatfaodsemon  is  a  simikr  theory  of  tbe 
life  of  ApoUonias  of  Tyana,  not  as  it  is  related  .by  bis  biographer 
Philosiratus,  but  such  m  it  might  naturally  have  been,  to  acocvnt 
for  the  miraculous  representations  of  that  narrative*  The  wild 
and  singular  stories,  which  had  their  origin  in  the  aupentition  of 
Philosiratus,  are  here  phuimUy  explaaned  by  a  train,  of  natural 
causes.  Wieland's  peculiar  views  with  regard  to  superstitioitf 
emotions,  and  all  that  class,  of  illusions  which  appeared  to  himrto^ 
arise  from  ao  over-excited  temperament,  are  again  brought  for« 
wand  vpith' great  force,  ingenuity,  and  learning,  ia  his  essay  on  ib»  ' 
propenaity  of  mankind  to  the  belief  in  mi^c  and  supematoral 
appearances.  Wieland  traces  the  belief  of  the  wonderful  through 
tbe  Pythagorean,  Platonic,  and  Alexandrian  schools,  and  tbe 
romances  of  the  middle  ages  to  modem  times,  showing  how  even 
the  vast  accession  of  philosophical  experience,  which  we  are  dai^ 
ac^iring,  tends  in  one  sense  to  foster  the  belief  in  the  wonder^u^ 
by  convincing  us  how  little  "we  have  as  yet  learned  of  the  powera 
of  nature,  and  how  many  arcana  still  lurk  undiscovered  in  her 
mysterious  recesses,  llie  sound,  andacute  views,  of  Wieland  on 
this  auli^ct,  certainly  could  not  have  appeared  in  a  more  accept*^ 
able  time,  (1781,)  while  Swedenborg  was  inditing  his  Vision  of 
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Ae  New  Jerusalem^  St.  Germain  deceifiag  xa-edoloiis  ladiet  likz 
Madame  de  Genlis  into  a  belief  of  his  being  the  Wandering  Jew, 
and  the  possessor  of  the  Philosof^er's  Stone ;  while  Cagliostro 
in  Paris^  Gassner  and  Sckropfer  in  Germany  were  plajing  off  their 
juggling  resurrection  tridu  upon  the  public,  and  Mesmer  iaitir 
ating  the  disciples  of  magnetbm  into  die  celestial  mysteries  of 
eiairaoyance. 

Not  less  valuable,  as  a  contribution  to  die  history  of  the  hmnan 
mind,  is  another  wori^,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the 
successive  numbers  of  the  Mercury,  the  Abderites,  an  admiraUy 
dramatic  representation  of  the  petty  squabbles,  and  paltry  inte- 
rests of  a  small  corporation  and  an  intriguing  priesdiood^  The 
scene  is  laid  during  the  days  of  Democritus,  m  Abdera;-i— diat 
Abdera,  **  the  vilest,  and  most  profligate  town  in  Thrace  for  poi- 
sons, conspiracies,  assassinations,  libels,  pasquinades,  and  tumults," 
in  which,  according  to  Sterne's  fragment,  so  miraculous  a  revoliH 
don  was  suddenly  effected  by  a  lucky  verse  from  the  Andromeda 
of  Euripides.  But,  while  the  satire  appears  to  be  pointed  at 
Greece,  it  abounds  in  truth  with  modem  instances,  applicable  not 
only  to  Germany,  but  to  many  a  pelting  petty  officer  of  many  a 
small  corporation  among  oursdves.  Infinite  art  is  shown  in  fillii^ 
up  the  historical  outline,  which  has  been  furnished '  by  Bayle  s 
Picdonary,  while  the  truth  and  nature  of  his  portraits  is  suffi- 
eiendy  attested  by  the  circumstance,  that,  in  almost  every  smaU 
town  in  Germany,  die  good-natured  public  traced  die  originals  of 
die  Strobyluses,  Salabanders,  Klomarios,  and  Lysanders,  who 
figure  in  die  pages  of  the  Tale.  An  outcry,  worthy  of  Abdera 
itsdf,  from  all  quarters,  was  the  consequence;  but  Wieland,  who 
bad  foreseen  the  pelting  of  this  storm,  bore  it  with  great  placidity. 
^  How  truly  wert  thou  in  the  right,  mine  excellent  brother  Tris* 
tram,"  cried  he,  "  in  maintaining  with  his  Eminence,  John  Delia 
Casa,  Bishop  of  Benevento,  that  ten  thousand  imps  from  hell  are 
ever  fluttering  round  the  head  of  an  unfortunate  author,  more 
especially  of  him  who  ventures  upon  die  slij^ry  padi  of  wit  and 
kumour !"  Wieland,  however,  managed  matters  more  quiedy  dua 
his  Eminence,  and  the  evil  spirits,  who  annoyed  him  for  a  time, 
exhausted  their  own  ill-temper^  without  ruffling  bis  tranquillity. 

The  Romantic  Tales  (Enaihlungen  und  Marcben)  which 
appeared  about  this  time,  possesa  a  character  somewhat  different 
from  those  we  have  already  noticed.  In  the  Idns,  and  the  rest 
of  that  class,  Wieland,  though  he  borrwired  the  incidents,  had  not 
adopted  along  with  these  the  mnmer  of  the  ancient  Fabliers. 
The  main  drift  of  the  tales  was  satirical,  and  the  long  discussions 
and  conversations  in  the  French  style,  which  were  introdnoed, 
were  die  most  opposite  imaginable  to  the  tone  of  his  models* 
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But  Wiehdd  wis  too  acute  hot  to  be  sensible  of  th^  beauty  of 
this  naive  style  of  narrative.  Farailiav  with  all  the  three  classes 
of  die  Romances  of  Chivalry,  with  the  Eastern  and  Fairy  Tales, 
and  the  Fabliaiix  of  the  Tronveres,  he  must  have  met  with  a 
thousand  instances  in  which  it  communicates  to  the  tale  a  charm, 
which  DO  satirical  or  didactic  purpose  cottld  confer.  The  enthu- 
siastic admiration  which  Wieland  expresses  for  the  style  of  Hans 
Sachs,  sufficiently  shows  how  fully  he  appreciated  the  effect  of 
this  antique  simplicity;  and  die  success  with  which  he  has  himself 
caa^t  the  same  tone  in  9ome  of  these  tales,  sufficiently  disproves 
the  notion  that  he  was  unable  to  divest  himself  of  that  garb  of 
iQodem  conversation,  in  which  be  had  hitherto  invested  both  the 
fictions  of  Fairy-land  and  the  pictures  of  society  in  Greece.  We 
regret,  however,  that  he  has  not  availed  himself  more  liberally  of 
the  rich  storehouse  of  comic  and  serious  incident  to  be  found  in 
the  Fabliaux.  How  gracefully  might  he  not  have  heightened 
the  satirical  interest  of  such  a  tale  as  Le  Manteau  mal-taill6,  the 
comic  imbroglio  of  the  Trois  Bossus,  or  the  blending  of  Arcadian 
simplicity  with  chivalrous  feeling  in  Aucassin  and  Nicolette ! 
The  tales  which  Wieland  has  remodelled  are  partly  Oriental, 
partly  European.  The  Winter's  Tale  is  a  versification  of  the 
story  of  the  Prince  of  the  Black  Islands  in  the  Arabian  Nights ; 
the  Summer's  Tale  is  a  modification  of  Chretien  de  Troyes's 
Fabliau  of  the  Mule  sans  frein;  the  Song  of  the  Bird  is  from  the 
Lays  de  I'Oiselet;  Pervoole,  or  the  Wishes,  from  the  Pentameron ; 
the  Water-Cistern,  from  the  Contes  Devots  of  Le  Grand ;  and 
Geron  der  Adeliche,  a  detached  incident  from  the  old  Romance 
of  Gyron  le  Xlourtois,  which  has  been  so  tediously  versified  by 
Alananni.  Hann  and  Gulpenneh,  which  Wieland's  biographer 
seems  to  think  original,  is  from  the  Oriental  tale  of  the  Taylor 
and  his  Wife.  Gandsdin,  or  Love  for  Love,  Sixtus  and  Clara, 
Schacb  Lok),  Klelia  and  Sinibald,  would  appear  to  be  originsd. 

On  the  merits  of  these  tales  we  have  no  time  to  expatiate,  for 
the  range  of  Wieland's  labours  is  too  vast  to  allow  us  to  linger 
long  on  individual  performances.^  In  all  of  them  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  toe  general  spirit  and  detail  of  the  times  of 
chivalry,  and  the  easy  confidence  of  one  "  long  seated  by  the 
shores  of  old  romance/'  are  visible.  But  to  suppose  that  they 
are  all  written  in  one  manner  would  be  a  great  mistake.  In 
some,  as  in  Scbach  Lolo,  and  the  Water-Cistern,  where  an  ob- 
vious morid  is  to  be  inculcated,  we  are  reminded  of  the  satirical 
and  didactic  Wieland  of  Biberach ;  but  in  the  pure  natveti  of 
his  Sommer-Marchen,  Gandalin,  and  Geron  der  AdeKche,  the 
tooching  simplicity  of  the  old  ballad  is  preserved.  We  are  in- 
terested by  the  wonders  as  wonders ;  not  because  an  esoteric  or 
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allegorical  purpose  is  to  be  traced  under  Aem.  Siitus  and 
Clara,  again,  wavers  between  sentiment  and  bumour,  seriousness 
and  jest;  blending,  diough  not  very  successfully,  the  modein 
manner  with  the  antique.  But  one  general  remark,  we  tiaukf 
will  occur  to  almost  every  one  who  compares  these  romaolic  tales 
with  their  predecessors, — diat  they  indicate  a  fiur  more  refiaed  and 
elevated  tone  of  feeling  and  expression  than  the  former.  Hb 
tiate,  purified  by  the  society  of  a  virtuous  and  amiable  court,  no 
longer  admits  those  occasional  vulgarism?  and  indecencies  of 
expression  which  deform  the  comic  tales,  and  others  of  that  class. 
Not  only  does  a  spirit  of  caution  and  reserve  pervade  even  the 
most  hatardous  of  these  subjects,  the  Water-Cistern,  bat  the 
shafts  of  his  irony  seem  no  longer  indbcriminately  aimed  against 
virtue  as  well  as  foll^  or  vice.  He  no  longer  disbelieves  Ae  ex- 
istence of  moral  heroism,  and  diougfa  he  still  doubts  whether  aoy 
one  is  called  upon  to  be  a  knight-errant,  he  begins  to  do  justice 
to  the  sentiment  which  prompts  that  self-devotion.  Wieland  was, 
in  fact,  too  accurate  an  observer  of  consequences,  and  at  the 
4aiBe  lime,  too  sincere  a  lover  of  truth  to  remain  long  an  unqua- 
lified disciple  of  that  ironical  philosophy  he  had  at  first  adopted. 
Ever  and  anon,  in  the  midst  of  his  pleasantry,  some  melancholy 
i^eliection,  uprising  like  a  cloud  from  the  heart,  seems  to  throw 
the  shadow  of  the  future  across  the  sunshine  of  the  present,  and 
to  change  the  coming  smile  into  something  like  a  sigh.  The 
QUthuBisism,  Ui  fact,  which  he  believed  he  had  extinguished,  still 
slumbered  in  the  recesses  of  his  bosom,  and  betrays  its  existence 
by  those  lambent  flashes  of  true  feeling  which  occasionally  break 
forth,  and  spread  a  rosy  glow  over  the  material  groundwork  with 
which  they  are  incorporated.  We  trace  the  gradual  advance  of 
this  conviction  in  the  triumph  of  mental  over  corporeal  beauty 
in  the  love  of  Amadis  for  Olinda;  it  struggles  through  the  comic 
veil  with  which  it  is  partially  shaded  in  Combabus;  it  present 
the  constancy  of  Gandalin  to  his  fair  Sonnemon  anudst  the  fieiy 
trials  by  which  he  is  surrounded ;  and  it  appears  in  its  fiiUest 
purity  in  the  beautiful  tale  of  Gyron  and  the  Lady  of  Maloane, 
which  breathes  the  fine  devotional  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  which 
obviously  flows,  as  one  who  is  .by  no  means  friendly  to  him  admits, 
from  the  inmost  heart  of  Wieland. 

No  longer  content  to  inculcate  an  accommodating  alliance  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  senses,  he  now  perceives  the  danger 
pointed  out  by  his  own  Peregrinus, — "  that  if  the  spirit  be  not 
ever  soaring  upwards^  the  animal  part  will  soon  stagnate  in  the 
mire  of  the  earth,  and  the  man  who  does,  not  strive  to  become 
a  god,  will  find  himself  in  the  end  degraded  to  a  beast.''  Gradu- 
ally his  opinions  had  assumed  the  shape  which  he  communicated 
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U^  die  workK  some  yttttn  afterwards;  io  &e  new  editioh  of  his 
Agatbon.  At  the  conditgion  of  t)iat  work,  as  first  published, 
Aptfion  had  been  left  in  achao^  of  moral  uncertainty^  but  in 
this  rifacciamento,  when  almost  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the 
sophisms  of  Hi)>pias,  his  hopes  are  revived  by  his  residency  m 
4he>fiiiiiily.of  Arcbylas>  whose  pure  and  sitdple  manners  and  pro- 
band wisdom  seem  to  realize  the  ideal  of  wbiefa  he  had  so  long 
been  in  quest.  To  this  venerable  Man  be  communicates  his  bis^ 
tory^  and  in  return  receives  from  him  a  summitry  of  those  views 
by  which  his  own  faith  had  been  fixed^  and  the  head^  and  heart 
(^ually  reconciled.  The  philosopher^  while  he  witnessed  the 
crimes  and  errors  of  human  )i^^  saw  diat  all  men  admitted  in 
their  judgments  the  reality  of  that  virtue,  which,  by  their  actions, 
they  seemed  to  controvert  and  deny ;  he  traced  this  inconsistency 
to  die  anion  of  two  distinct  natdres  in  the  composition  of  man,  * 
Ihe  one  endeavouring  to  fix  him.  with  the  other  beings  of  ani- 
mated nature  to  this  material  world,  the  other  striving  to  elevate 
him  by  intelligence  and  free  will  far  beyond  the  present  limit  of 
existence.  To  render  man  that  which  nature  intended  him  to  be, 
the  harmony  of  these  two  natures  ihust>  indeed,  be  preserved, 
not  as  he  had  formerly  seemed  to  hold,  bj^  assigtiing  to  the 
9imt$€^dwided  empire  with  the  mind,  but  tiy  subjecting  thetp  to 
the  controul,  the  mild  and  beneficent  sway  of  the  nobler  element 
(^  being. 

"  If  ibis  harmony  is  possible,  it  can  be  effected  otily  by  the  subjection 
of  the  animal  part  to  the  spiritual,  the  intelligent,  and  the  free.  .  .This 
nibjecdon  is  the  racne  reasonable,  for  the  animal  part  incurs  no  danger 
from  the  sway  of  the  spnritual,  and  has  no  reason  to  dfead  any  denial  of 
te  legitimate  enjoyments ;  since  the  former  knows-  too  well  what  is  ue- 
ocMffy  for  the  common  good  of  the  whole  man  to  refuse  to  the  animal 
portion  what  is  necessary  for  its  existence  and  its  welfare.  But  the  ani-^ 
ouJ  part  knows  nothing  of  the  wants  of  the  spiritual, — cares  not  whether 
its  own  restless  stniggles  to  gratify  its  propensities,  impede  the  ^e 
moTeraent  of  the  soul  in  the  pursuit  of  its  loftier  aims  and  its  purer  enjoy 
ments, — and  so  little  inclines  to  set  bounds  to  its  own  selfish  gratifica- 
tioo,  that  it  straggles  against  every  attempt  at  coutroul,  and  the  instant 
that  reason  slumbers  or  slips  its  bridle,  assumes  an  arbitrary  supremacy, 
of^icb  the  destraction  of  the  whole  internal  economy  of  our  nature  is 
the  iievilable  conseqnence.  •  .  .  From  this  moment  I  felt  tbat  the  spirit 
tloae  fprms  our  tj^e  ei^istenoe ;  tbat  its  aims»  its  wel£ase,  its  happiness, 
most  constitute  mine  j-^-tbat  it  were  unwise  to  aeknowledge  as. an  inte- 
gral portion  of  itself,  a  body  which  has  been  saperadded  to  it  only  as  an 
organ  for  the  development  of  its  energies,  and  a  medium  of  communi^- 
tioQ  with  other  beings,  or  to  treat  with  the  animal  part  which  was  found 
to  be  its  handmaid  as  its  equal  3  but  worse  than  unwise,  nay,  an  actual 
outrage  against  the  most  sacred  of  nature's  laws^  to  enter  into  a  shameful 
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aUiiHwe  with  it  against  our  n«bter  part; — ta  torn  o«rad?ei^  as  kifen, 
into  Centaurs,  and  to  repay  those  services  which  the  animal  is  bound  Ip 
perform^  by  an  uncalled-for  and  disgraceful  liberality  of  requital  on  tbe 
part  of  the  soul/'  j 

In  the  theory  of  Archy tas,  a«  thus  oondensed,  we  read  tbe  latest 
creed  of  Wieland.  And  qow«  with  his  views  ilius  expanded,  his 
sentiments  purified^  and  his  standard  of  moral  excellence  raiaecL 
be  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  composition  of  that  deli^tfitl 
poem  by  which  lus  name  is  be^t  known  beyond  the  limits  of 
Germany; — in  which  his  touching  pictures  of  conjugal  love,  true 
constancy,  and  chivalrous  heroism,  were  to  make  amends  for  the 
levity  with  which  such  feelings  had  been  hilherto.treatad.  This 
poem  has  already  been  naturalized  in  English  by  the  exceUe«t 
translation  of  Mr.  Sotheby,  which  either  is  or  oug^t  to  be,  in  tbe 
-  bands  of  every  foreign  reader.  Our  notice,  therefore,  of  the  pkt 
of  the  OnsRON,  shall  be  merely  such  as  to  render  one  or  two  ^ 
our  subsequent  remarks  intelligible. 

Huon,  of  BourdeauXy  a  young  knight  of  the  court  of  Chaife- 
magne,  has  rashly  vowed  to  fulfil  the  dangerous  mission  imposed 
upon  him  by  Charles,  (as  his  punishment  for  having  slain  the 
treacherous  Chariot,  the  son  of  the  Emperor,)  of  travelling  to 
Babylon,  and  there  depriving  the  Caliph  of  bis  beard  and  four  ef 
his  finders,  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  assembled  ^ponrt  In 
this  apparently  hopeless  enterprise,  he  meets  with  an  unexpected 
ally  in  the  Elfin  king,  Oberon,  whose  assistance,  however*  is  not 
entirely  disinterested,  for  he  hopes  by  means  of  the  virtue  and 
constancy  of  Huon  to  effect  a  lon^-sought-for  reconciliation  wid) 
his  Fairy  queen.  .  Their  quarrel^  m  this  case,  had  not  originated 
as  it  does  in  Shakspeare,  about  "  a  little  chai^ling  boy/'  but  m 
a  little  piece  of  female  perfidy,  which  Titania  had  in  some  met- 
sure  condescended  to  countenance*  Provoked  at  her  interference 
to  prolect  the  guilty,  the  Fairy  king  had  rashly  sworn — 


never  since  that  middle  summer's  spring 


To  meet  in  hfll  or  dale,  forest  or  mead. 
By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook. 
Or  on  the  beached  margin  of  the  sea," — 

{midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  2p} 

until  a  faithful  couple  should  by  their  constancy  atone  for  the 
offaMe  0i  th«  guilty  fair  who  bad  caused  their  •qusmrel.  His 
ofajecl  now  is  to  inspire  Huon^  and  Rezia,  the  daughter  of  hts 
intended  victim  the  Catiph,  with  a  mutnal  afiectiou,  from  which 
that  happy  resuh  may  arise.  With  this  view  be  shows  the  fulare 
lovers  to  each  other  in  a  dream,  and  provides  the  knight  with  a 
magic  cup  and  horn,  the  former  of  which  fills  with  wine  on  beii^ 
presented  to  the  lip,  while  the  sound  of  the  latter  inspires  its  an- 
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iiMn  mfk  an  irremtible  disposition  to  dance.  Aided  by  these 
sopemttaral  gifts>  Huon  aocomplisfaeB  his  dangerous  mission  at 
die  court  of  Babylon,  and  the  iovers%  are  safely  extricated  from 
die  hands  of  the  enraged  Caliph  by  the  interference  of  Oberon. 
Bfpt  they  embariL  for  Europe,  however^  he  cautions  them  to  con- 
sider each  other  as  brother  arid  sister  till  their  union  should  be 
biesBed  by  Pope  Sylvester.  But  the  passion  of  the  lovers  leads 
Ikam  to  violate  the  injunction ;  a  dreadful  tempest  is  the  conse- 

Joeace:  the  terrified  seamen  draw  lots  for  a  victim,  and  the  lot 
iHs  on  the  unfoitunate  knight.  Rezia,  who,  wild  with  despair, 
bis  clung  to  his  neck,  leaps  with  him  into  the  sea.  Gradually 
the  storm  abates.  The  lovers  are  cast  on  a  desert  isle,  alive,  btft 
deprived  of  die  magic  cup,  viFhich  might  have  recruited  theit 
strength.  With  weary  toil,  enlivened  only  by  sincere  affection, 
they  must  labour  for  their  subsistence.  In  this  dreary  solitude 
Reaa  gives  birth  to  a  son,  who  is  suddenly  taken  firom  her  by  ibe 
itn^rference  of  Titania.  But  the  misfortunes  ^f  the  lovers  ^o  nojt 
terminate  here.  Rezia  is  darried  off  by  phrates,  and  lodged  in 
-the  harem  of  die  Sultan  Almaazor,  who  assails  her  constancy 
widi  alternate  promises  and  threats.  Huon,  who  has  been  mira- 
eulously  conveyed  by  Oberon  to  the  same  spot,  is  at  the  same 
tune  undergoing  a  similar  trial  of  bis  faith  from  the  charms  of  the 
Sultaness  Almansaris.  True  to  diehr  principles,  the  lovers  are 
about  to  seal  their  constancy  by  death  at  the  stake,  when  Oberon 
suddenly  appears  to  announce  to  them  the  termination  of  (heir 
sufferings,  and  the  reconciliation  with  Titania,  which  had  been 
ite  result.  In  Oberon's  car  the  happy  pair  are  now  conveyed  to 
IWis,  where  Huon  arrives  just  in  time  to  sa«t  his  estates  from 
beiftg  escheated  to  the  crown,  and  to  present  to  the  reconciles 
fimperor  the  spoils  of  his  brother  of  Bagdad. 

The  first  inquiry  virhich  naturally  occurs  to  the  reader  is,  hoi(f 
these  conflicting  elements  of  the  tragic  and  comic  can  be  blended 
m  this  singular  epopeia,  so  as  to  produce  any  unity  of  effect,  or 
IB  fact  any  sentiment  but  that  of  mingled  surprise  an(i  disgust? 
How  an  apparently  insane  expedition  in  search  of  a  Caliph's 
|rindersy  or  CTOtesque  pictures  such  as  that  of  the  dance  of  the 
Af  onks  and  Moors,  or  the  Court  of  Bagdad,  at  the  sound  of  Obe- 
von's  bugle,  can  be  made  to  harmonize  ^ith  (he  tragic  scenes  of 
the  storm  in  the  gulph  of  Salerno,  the  heartfelt  pictures  of  tender- 
ness on  die  desert  isle,  or  the  noble  proofs  of  cchfijugal  fidelity  which 
terminate  the  poem?  That  Wieland  has  so  succefeded  in  Mend- 
iag  these  chaotic  materials,  and  imparting  an  almost  unparalleled 
interest  to  the  fantastic  scenes  of  his  poem',  every  one  is  vr^rt, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  woith  while  to  glance  at  the  way  in  vriiich 
this  has  been  effected. , 
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Ib  the  regiHar  c^  the  /eeliiigs  of  Uit  reader  ar9  the  fxatit^i^ 
yifhi^  tbef  i»aiii  eiforta  of  the  poet  are  di»«el6d^  He  avaib  tuoi- 
a^slf  ■;of  the  imagination  qd)^  aa  a  passport  to  the  heart.  The  bright 
and  gorgeous  pictures  which  he  occasioaally  iatroduoea  are  but 
instruments  which  he  uses' for  tempering  and  directing  the  lone 
of  emotion  he  wishes  to  prove.  Fancy  is  employed  only  as  the 
servant  of  feeling.  But  in  die  romantic  epic  their  situadons  seem 
ipv^rsed.  Imagination  is  no  longer  tlie  means  but  the  end,  and 
die  feelings  are  to  be  tributary  to  the  fancy.  We  no  longer  de- 
mand those  excitements  which  are  necessary  for  the  productioB 
of  strong  emotion^  nor  that  uniform  and  unbroken  tone  of  aeotir 
ment  which  is  essential  to  its  prolonged  existence.  Too  gieat  a 
depdi  of  passion,  too  liberal  an  infusion  of  the  tragic>, would  dia- 
Uirb  that  indolent  equanimity  and  calm  comfort  into  which  the 
mind  is  lulled  by  the  rooiantic ;  while  uniformity  of  tone  woaU 
.ffve  an  air  of  monotony  to  those  pictures  which  must  be  varied 
and  contrasted,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  imaginalioii. 
/Reality  and  belief,  therefore,  are  not  tfafC  obiects  of  the  romantic 
poet,  nor  is  his  purpose  to  be  attained  by  that  captious  aeqaer- 
.trationof  comic  firom  tragic;  emotion  which  is  iiKtispensafafe  in 
the  classical  epic.  On  the  contrary,  although  all  thcwe  imaieitB 
by  which  curiosity  is  excited  or  sympathy  produced  mitst  in  tb^ 
nature  partake  of  the  serious,  and  therefore  the  groundwork  of 
;  every  jiarrative  poem  which  seeks  to  inler^,  must  rest  on  the 
baps  of  seriousness,  |the  comic  seems  also  to  form  an  easeotial 
.ingredient  in  the  romantic  epic  For  the  vesy.-iiat^ie  of  the 
,  romantic  is  f^ptastical:  its  wild  adventures,  its  exaggeraleii  dan- 
gers, its  gigantic  .portraits  of  virtue  and  viee,  its  maehitiei^  widi 
Its  odd  mixture  of  the  beautiful  and  the  terrible,  aH  these  have  a 
character  of  extravagance  which  borders  on  the  comic.  HenoiB 
•those  who  have  endeavoured  to  treat  the  romantic  seriously,  after 
:lhe  belief  ip  its  marvels  has  ceased,  have  generally  been  oibl^ed, 
like  Qur.  own  Spenser,  to  supply  the  place  of  humour  by  allegory, 
and  to  compensate  the  understanding  for  the  immediate  demand3 
Jnade  upon  its  forbearance,  by  afterwards  paying  back  theamouot 
.in  the  shape  of  didactic  morality.  But  when  the  rom^n^  and 
.the  wonderful  is  not  thus  used  as  a  moral  empire,  a  tempered 
vein  of  comedy  is  unquestionably  its  natural  accompaniment  It 
Jbrms  a  kind  <^  intermezzo  or  mediating  power  between  the  reason 
and  the  imagination,  effecting  as  it  were  a  compromise  of  their 
.claims :  and  while  it  anticipates  and  apparently  admits  the  ob- 
jections which  may  be  raised  by  the  former,  quietly  secures  to  die 
tattei;.an  ample  and-undisturbed  domain  fok-  its  excursiops. 

,  Butit  must  at  die  same  time  be  observed  that  it  is  a  subdued 
and  unobtrusive  humour  only  vrfaich  can  be  reconciled  with  die 
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MiKf  ekoKtitKof  tlw  flodutttic  c|K>s.  ImttBcasdeofiadokoce, 
mmj  ttikth  vould  be  as  moch  out  of  phoe  a3  loadi  laoientatioiL 
Iti  seal  b  placed  in  die.  I^perate^  zooe  of  poetry^  alike  removed 
firom  frofit^^Bd  fire-f-ocdupying  that  midway  elevaUon  which, 
xi8ifi|^x>n  one  side  towards  the  province  of  the  exalted,  ^dopes  oo 
ibroldier  towards  the  Jiumbler.  precincts  of  the  comic.  A  cheerfid 
•beautj^  is.  the  characteristic  of  this  region,  over  which  imagination 
is  the  sovereign.  No  torrents  brawl  along  its  fields,  no  tempests 
ruffle  the  even  flow  of  its  streams,  no  thunderstorms  break  the  ii^ 
violable  stillness  of  its  atmosphere.  Only  a  balmy  air  stirs  the 
trees  aod  freshens  its  verdure;  and  the  rugged  and  discordant 
outlines  of  the  wide  landscape  are  shaded  into  each  other  by 
softening  mists  and  golden  exhalations  of  the  .dawn.  Throaj^ 
its  green  avenues,  seriousness  and  mirth  saunter  hiand  in  hand, 
•the  oue  laying  inside  her  sadness,  the  otheif  her  frivolity.  Sensi- 
bility and  humour  greet  each  other,  and  dignity  shakes  hands 
with  negligence  at  Its  convivial  board.  Even  hoary  Wisdom  may 
•jnifigle  at  times  in  the  banquet  and  elevate  its  spirit  by  the  lessons 
•of  divine  philosophy.  But  Wit  in  all  his  glittering  robe&has  no 
place  here;  and. Sarcasm,  in  order  to  be  admitted,  must  steal  in 
•m  the  disguise  of  simplicity.  Ribald  Mirth  with  his  troop  of 
piping  Satyrs  and  tipsy  Bacchanals  b  driven  like  the  rabble<-roiit 
from  ks  halls;  and  pain  and  horror,  anger  and  sorrow,  and  aJl 
alCiWiiiS'the  **  fury  passions"  which  idiake  the  tranquillity  of  the 
oundare  banished  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  its  cidm  domain. 
.  It  is  in  this  light  that  Wieland  seems  to  have  viewed  the 
;reoiantic  epos,  and  the  very  circumstances  which  have  sometimes 
.been  fixed  on  as  objections  to  his  poetry,  when'  more  closely 
.examined,  only  evince  the  soundness  of  his  views,  and  the  con- 
•siftency  with  which  he  has  followed  them  out  in  the  Oberon.  If 
he  excludes  from  his  poem  those  elaborate  appeals  to  the  pas- 
.sions  which  are  to  be  found  in  other  epics — and  seldom  allows 
.Ihe  stream  of  feeling  to  run  on  long  unbroken^  bnt  diverts  our 
attention  and  (jives  a  new  turn  to  our  emotions  by  some  humorous 
or  glittering  pictuVe — ^he  does  so  because  the  varied  and  versatile 
.nature  of  the  romantic  epic  does  not  admit  of  any  engrossing 
sentiment.  A  poet  of  less  judgment  might  have  caught  at  every 
opportunity  of  laying  siege  to  our  feelings,  but  Wieland  perceived 
tnat  serenity  rather  Uian  emotion  is  the  principle  upon  which  it 
is  founded.  Therefore  it  is  that  all  is  subdued  and  tempered; 
that  the  feelings  are  touched  but  not  wounded,  our  hopes  cast 
down  but  not  destroyed,  the  ludicrous  emotions  excited  but  not 
satiated,  the  imagination  cheered  but  not  inebriated.  Thus  only 
(in.  the  romantic  epic  can  unity  be  obtained,  and  this  is  the  secret 
J>y  which)  in  Oberon,  the  jarring  elements  of  seriousness  and 
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juirtb^  hoDMUi  adioftft  and  •upernaiCiml  agency^  «ra  bhadtd  aftri 
xeoMiciied.  What,  for  instance,  appears  at  first  sig^t  inov^  inaaae 
and  ladicroos  than  tkeofc^tof  H«on's  mission?  Yet  long  be- 
fore his  arriral  at  Bagdad  have  we  not  ahsost  ceased  to  smile  at  ito 
dbsurdity  ?  Carried  away  by  the  ever-changing  mixture  of  wonder 
and  human,  adventure,  of  lofty  sentiment  in  Huon,  with  comic 
and  common-place  simplicity  in  Scherasman,  have  we  not  unooa- 
teiously  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  poem>  and  begun  to  consider 
this  stranfl^  errand  as  only  in  harmony  with  the  fantastic  prin- 
ciples of  the  world  in  which  we  are  wandering?  And  when  Hnon 
delivers  his  message  with  grave  dignity,  as  if  tike  Daniel  he  had 
been  announcing  to  the  dismayed  Caliph  that  his  kingdom  and 
not  his  teeth  were  to  be  taken  from  hmi;  when  die  incident  is 
divested  of  its  apparent  cruelty,  by  the  Caliph's  rejection  of  tk 
alternative  afforded  by  Huon,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  the 
elves  of  Oberon  accomplish  the  feat,  do  we  not  look  upon  the 
infliotion  rather  •»  a  piece  ot  grave  poetical  jnstice  than  as  the 
burieacjue  accomplislunent  of  an  absurd  vow?  Wufa  the  same 
art  are  the  pathetic  scenes  of  the  poem  relieved.  Our  apprehen- 
sions for  Huon's  success  and  Rezia*s  safe^  are  ever  and  anon 
checked  by  the  comic  quaintness  of  ScherasmiB»  with  his  diy 
humour,  hts  superstitious  terrors  and  nightmare  dreams,  or  Ak 
protesqne  extravagance  of  the  convent  dance;  and  even  in  the 
more  solemn  scenes  that  follow  the  embarkation  of  the  loverS)  Ihe 
.af^ilicationof  tbe  same  principle  of  resnraint  is  obvious.  T^  eveife 
that  occur  are  serious  and  even  mournftil :  but  pain  is  never  deep- 
ened into  agony,  nor  sadness  into  grief.  Hope  never  abandons  «0; 
-we  still  feel  assured  that  Oberon  has  not  forsaken  his  favouiitei, 
and  that  dietr  triak  are  but  temporary.  And  if  attimes  theheiae- 
ielt  scenes  of  pathos  in  the  desert  island,— ^the  sufferings  of  die 
young  lot ers,  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  patient  endurance  sod 
.firm  affiection,'-*-<seem  to  overpass  the  boundaries  of  cakn  emelioa, 
and  fill  the  heart  with  a  tenderness  that  almost  resolves  itself  m 
tears,  how  soon,  yet  how  inseiisibly>  are  our  feelings  tran<|uitlised 
hy  the  art  of  the  poet,  wfap  draws  onr  eyes  from  the  restless  pie- 
ture  of  human  passion  to  fix  them  on  the  serenity  of  eterail 
nature^ — who  guides  our  steps  through  brandling  forests  of  pain 
and  cedar,  and  Boothes  our  senses  with  the  fragrance  of  rayitk 
bknsoms,  and  the  sunny  lustrs  of  orange  groves  ! 

But  the  harmonious  union  of  incident  which  Wieland  has  Am 
produced  is  not  the  only  unity  he  has  attained  in  his  poem.  The 
construction  of  the  plot  affords  a  masterly  example  of  unity  ^ 
interest  arising  from  three  distinct  but  connected  plots,  and  does 
as  much  credit  to  Wieland's  inventive  powers,  as  the  tone  in  wkieh 
he  has  pitched  his  poem  docs  to  h»  .taste  and  judgmentw    la  one 
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iense^o  doubt  it  BUgbt  be  denied  tbal  the  Obeitm  is  atidl^»- 
lilled  to  Ctie  pmise  of  mveotion,  since  searceiy  any  one  incident  k 
contUQS  is  original.  The  main  story,  as  every  <me  kiKms,  is  tak^ 
from  the  romance  of  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  from  vAixki  Count  de 
Tresaao  has  given  along  extract  in  the  Bifaiioth^ue  des  Romans'; 
and  which  has  in  its  time  been  partly  borrowed  from  the  iEthio- 

Sica  of  H^odoms,  and  the  Zariadres  and  Odatis  of  Chares  of 
fityleae.  The  important  episode  of  Oangolf  and  RosetCa  in 
Ihe  sixth  hook,  which  occasions  die  quarrel  between  Oberon  am) 
Titomay  is  familiar  to  the  English  reader  in  the  January  and  May 
of  Chaucer  and  Pope ;  to  the  Italians  in  die  Decameron ;  and  to 
lfae.Afabian8  in  the  Bahar  Dannsh.  The  trial  at  the  stake  is  but 
a  repetition  of  Tasso's  Sophronia  and  Olinda :  the  mutual  dreams 
^the  lovers  is  an  idea  borrowed  from  th&Perstan  Tales ;  and  motft 
of  the  other  incidents  may  be  traced  without  nnich  dific«ilty  to  « 
dietr  originals,  in  those  chronicles  of  Romance  or  Faiiy-land  whh 
lAich  Wieland  was  so  conversant  The  character  of  Oberon 
iumself^and  the  lovely  form  and  quatities  with  which  Wieland  has 
endowed  him,  though  differing  from  those  of  the  French  romance, 
are  borrowed  in  the  main  from  Chaucer's  Merchant's  Tale,  and 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

With  these  formidable  deductions,  what  claims  to  originality, 
it  may  be  asked,  can  the  Oberon  retain  i  These  are  to  be  found 
in  the  novelty  and  art  with  which  tibe  moving  accidents  of  this  ^ 
strafe  story  are  blended  into  a  whole.  The  poem  consists  df 
three  separate  actions ;  Boon's  expedition  to  Babylon  ^  his  kwe  ^ 
for  Reaia,  and  its  consequences ;  and  the  quarrel  and  rec^fnfeiiitf-^ 
tion  of  Oberon  and  Titania.  But  observe  how  firmly  those  se^ 
parate  threads  are  interwoven !  Without  Oberon's  assistance 
Huon  would  in  vain  attempt  to  execute  his  dangerous  mission ; 
without  his  arrival  at  Babylon,  his  love  for  Rezia,  with  all  its 
attendant  train  of  error  and  atoning  virtue,  would  never  hafe 
arisen;  and  ivitboul  the  hope  of  effecting  his  long-sought^r 
iwonoHction  with  his  queen  by  means  of  the  lover's  constancy, 
Obevon  "would  have  had  no  inducement  to  jifford  his  assistance. 
This  ttNitnal  depeudance  of  the  mortal  and  immortal  upon  each 
Wher,  removes  that  extrinsic  and  foreign  air  which  generally  at-  * 
tends  the  introduction  of  machinery,  sfnd  renders  the  super- 
aatural  beings  of  llie  Oberon  actual  agents,  not  mere  ornaments 
«f  the  {>oem.  For  if  Oberon  and  his  twn  aite  to  be  viewed  as 
laachines  in  reference  to  the  Ailfilment  of  Huon's  mission— with 
as  mvcfa  justice  may  Huon  and  Rezia  be  considered  as  the 
BKidiinery  bV  which  the  diflferences  of  these  elves  are  to  be  re- 
t»ncited.  Thus  the  supernatural  agents  are  furnished  with  a 
atifficient  morife^r  their  interference  in  the  affairs  of  mortals. 
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4tfid  l^hiie  tbey  controul  die  destiny  of  these  indifiduals;  Aey  no 
longer  do  so  from  modiles  of  caprice,  or  general  principled  of 
action  arising  from  a  good  or  evil  nature,  bat  in  obedience  to 
palpable  and  immediate  impulses,  and  in  furtherance  of  interests 
with  whidi  the  happiness  or  misery  of  their  ideal  existence  is 
inextricably  intertwmed. 

But  though  we  think  Wieland  has  shown  admirable  dexterity 
in  connecting  his  different  plots,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  di^ 
fering  from  the  common  opinion  so  far  as  to  hold,  that  diere  are 
not  a  few  incidents  in  the  course  of  the  poem  which  are  iacon- 
sistent  or- objectionable.  It  is  certainly  not  easy  to  lay  down  the 
laws  applicable  to  Fairy-land,,  but  thus  much  we  think  we  msy 
venture  to  assume,  that  though  the  poet  may  be  entitled  to  take 
unlimited  freedoms  with,  external  nature,  yet  in  tracing  the  mo^ 
tives  and  conduct  of  hb  imaginary  beings,  be  must  so  fru*  adopt 
the  analogy  of  human  counsels  as  to  render  their  views  ccnh- 
iisteni  with  themselves.  The  mind  can  take  no  pemninent  in- 
terest in  anything  whidi  does  not  possess  a  certain  degree  of 
order  and  regularity  in  its  movements.  When  the  romantic  poet; 
therefore,  has  once  taken  his  ground  and  announced  his  views, 
we  are  entitled  to  keep  him  to  his  position.  Now,  in  more  than 
•ne  point  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  fable  of  the  Oberon  does  not 
sufficiently  fulfil  these  conditions ! 

We  learn  from  the  tale  of  Ghingolf,  (which,  considering  its  im- 
por6int  bearing  on  the  plot,  is  very  oddly  told  as  an  incideatd 
episode  by  Scherasmin,)  that  Oberon,  doubting  the  fidelity  of 
woman,  since  the  adventure  of  fhe  pear-tree,  has  vowed  never 
again  to  meet  his  queen, 

*^  Till  marked  by  fate  itself,  a  faithful  pair^ 
Warmed  by  pure  love  and  faith's  undying  flame. 
In  weal  or  woe  eternally  the  same," 

should  by  their  constancy  atone  for  the  guilt  of  Resetti.  Now, 
even  had  Huon  and  Rezia  been  faithful  to  death,  would  that 
have  offered  the  Elfin  monarch,  the  satisfaction  he  looked  for, 
or  removed  the  douCt  under  which  he  laboured  i  Would  ite 
fiddity  of  a  young  and  lovely  pair  to  each  other,  have  avoided 
a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  doting  Gangolf  and  his  young  wife| 
or  any  security  for  the  fidelity  of  the  heroine  under  the  same 
circumstances?  Had  the  plan  of  the  poem  been  such  as  to  show 
that  Rezia's  attachment  survived  the  loss  of  all  that  captivatei 
the  eye,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  tiie 
hemt,  when  youth,  beauty,  activity,  enthusiasm,  had  been  taken 
from  him,  then  might  the  tale  have  afforded  a  practical  answer 
to  the  question  which  seemed  to  have  embarrassed  Oberon; 
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lUHneiy,  whether,  in  any  case,  a  pure  feeling  of  duty  is  a  sufficient 
security  for  coojugal  fidelity  %  •  As  it  is^  the  story  proves  little  or 
nothing,  and  we  must  hold  the  Elfin  monarch  to  be  as  sanguine 
in  his  reconciliations,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  quick  in  quar- 
rel, Siince  he  is  contented  with  a  solution  so  inadequate  to  the 
problem  he  had  raised. 

But  allowing  Oberon's  views  to  be  more  logical  than  they 
veaHy  are,  there  is  next  an  obvious  contradiction,  between  the 
trial  prescribed  here,  and  that  which  Oberon  himself  communi- 
cates to  the  lovers  before  their  departure  for  Europe.  Rdelitti 
under  every  trial  is  the  desideratum  according  to  Scherasoun^ 
account  4  but  chastity  is  the  iniunction  which  Oberon  imposes 
upon  them,  as  the  condition  of  their  happiness,  and  the  meails  of 
restoring  bis  own.  Now  the  worst  of  this  is,  that  the  very  mis- 
fortunes which  are  to  try  their  fidelity,  can  only  arise  through 
the  breach  of  the  other  condition.  For  if  the  lovers  had  con- 
trouled  their  passions,  and  arrived  safely  at  Rome  to  receive  the 
Pope's  blessing  on  their  union,  how  was  their  fidelity  to  be 
proved? — Why,  in  relating  the  quarrel  between  Oberon  and  Ti- 
tania,  does  Scherasmin  forget  that  this  is  the  same  Oberon  who 
is  the  protector  of  his  master,  and  the  potent  effects  of  whose 
magic  horn  he  has  himself  so  lately  experienced  ? — Why  does 
Rezia  accelerate  the  unfortunate  catastrophe  by  her  ill-timed  visit 
to  Huon's  cabin  ?  If  her  anxiety  would  admit  of  no  delay, 
might  not  her  inquiries  have  been  made  and  answered  by  the 
same  means  by  which  she  had  over-heard  his  sighs  i  Is  not^er 
attire  and  his  conduct,  **  in  such  a  place  as  this,  at  such  an 
hour,"  unsuited  to  the  retiring  modesty  of  her  character  i — Why 
does  Oberon,  after  announcing  to  Huon,  that  the  breach  of  his 
prohibition  must  be  the  signal  for  their  eternal  separation,  limit 
this  eternity  to  a  few  months,  and  again  extend  to  him  his  protec- 
tion by  conveying  him  from  the  desert  island  to  the  gardens  of 
Almansaris  f  If  Oberon  could  so  easily  get  quit  of  one  vow, 
why  should  he  give  himself  so  much  trouble  about  the  fulfilment 
of  another  i     Why  not,  as  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 

Juietly  make  up  matters  with  Titania,  and  say,  '*  Now  thou  and 
are  new  in  amity?" — Again — if  fidelity,  under  all  circum* 
stances,  is  the  virtue  of  which  Oberon  is  in  search,  are  the  adven- 
tives  of  the  lovers  the  best  calculated  to  exhibit  that  quality  ? 
If  Rezia  remains  constant  to  her  husband  on  a  desert  island, 
inhabited  only  by  an  old  hermit,  or  bears  hunger  and  thirst  with 
him — could  she  have  done  otherwise?  Is  not  even  the  final  trial 
to  which  the  lovers  are  exposed  from  Almanzor  and  Almansaris, 
unsatisfactory  and  unartificial,  in  as  far  as  Huon,  is  concerned? 
Tme,  he  resists  the  allurements  of  the  sultaness ;  but  is  he  not 
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repfeiwted  ^  oti  tbe  poiitt  of  yielding**  when  Almaazor  «|h 
pears?  If  he  had  not  appeared^  what  then ?*^ Why  did  not 
AlBiao2or  postpone  his  entrance  till  our  assurance  was  r^sdered 
doubly  sure?  What  becomes,  even  at  the  ckMe,  of  Pope  SyU 
vester^s  blessing,  which  Oberon  represents  as  suck  a  atne^ua- 
non  in  the  union  of  the  lovers? 

Some  of  these  questions  we  are  persuaded  Wieland  would  have 
found  it  difficult  to  aaswer;  and  the  truth  is,  that  with. all  the  li- 
cense which  tbe  romantic  poet  possesses,  the  construction  of  a 
Grfect  fable  is  nearly  as  difficult  in  the  marvellous  as  the  uataraL 
any  of  these  slight  blemishes  are  the  more  to  be  regretted,  be- 
cause we  perceive  with  how  little  injury  to  the  beauties  of  the 
poem»  they  night  have  been  corrected ;  others  go  deeper  into 
the  essence  of  the  tale,  and  could  not  perhaps  have  been  altered 
without  materially  changing  its  character,  lout  if  anything  were 
wanting  to  show  how  completely  the  spirit  of  genuine  poetry  can 
render  the  mind  insensible  to  defects  of  plot  or  inconsistency 
of  diaracter,  it  is  this,  that  with  all  these  lapses,  and  others 
which  a  critical  eye  might  detect,  the  interest  produced  by  the 
perusal  of  the  Oberon  is  intense, — and  that  once  within  tbe  magic 
circle  of  Widand,  we  forget  every  thing  else,  in  the  pktures.of 
heroic  courage  and  suffering  constancy— of  conjugal  fidelity  and 
parental  aff^tion — of  friendship,  gratitude,  religion,  and'  confi- 
dence in  Providence ;  in  its  maze  of  human  and  supernatural 
adventure,  its  quiet  and  almost  unconscious  humour,  its  por* 
traits  of  female  beauty ;  in  its  varied  landscapes  of  summer  and 
winter,  of  animated  and  inanimate  nature,  the  tumult  of  the 
town,  the  seclusion  of  the  hermitage,  tbe  dreariness  of  the 
desert,  the  luxurious  profusion  of  Arabian  gardens,  the  combat, 
the  magic  dance,  the  revel,  the  tournament,  and  the  tempest* 

On  the  beauties  of  detail  which  the  Oberon  contains,  on  its 
enchanting  ease  of  style  (an  ease,  be  it  observed,  which  b  pity- 
duced  by  the  most  laborious  revision,  for  the  Oberon  was  four 
tyaes  vinritten  before  it  was  sent  to  press,)  and  harmony  of  versi- 
fication, vve  had  much  to  say ;  but  we  feel  that  we  have  lingered 
loo  long  within  its  magic  labyrinth,  and  must  hasten  to  "  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new." 

Twenty-five  years  of  Wieland's  life  had  rolled  by  at  Weimar 
in  these  literary  avocations,  in  the  society  of  those  numerous 
(riends  by  whom  he  was  beloved  and  respected,  and  in  the  bosom 

*  .    •    «    .  "jast  d»  jede  teboe 
Enoatten  will  »n  lan^n  widerstehn 
Und  mit  woilust'ser  wuth  ihm  die  erbitste  scfaone 
Fast  oberwaltigt  hat — lasst  sich  Almanzor  sebn/' 

CsDtozii.  St.  ^ 
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of  bis  owfi  family,  wfaidi  now  aiAoimted  to  time  dniidren.  His 
busy  aod  laborious  residence  had  been  varied  only  by  a  short  tour 
to  Switzerland  in  1797-  Here  he  was  again  to  look  upon  that 
romantic  country,  at  the  age  of  sixtj-four,  which,  he  had  last  be- 
beld  in  the  energy  of  youth,  to  shake  old  friends  by  the  hand,,  to 
revive  the  memory  of  x>ld  feelings,  perfiaps  old  follies,  and  to  ex^ 
phun  those  misconceptions,  which  in  some  cases  had  interrupted 
the  harmony  of  former  intercourse.  Every  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  a  hospitality  and  kindness  of  heart  which  made  a 
Kvely  impression  on  his  mind.  The  charms  of  the  country  life 
he  had  here  led  in  his  hired  villa  on  the  lake  of  Zuriclji,  seemed 
to  haunt  his  imagination  on  his  return,  and  to  render  his  constant 
confinement  in  Weimar  irksome  to  him.  Fortunately,  the  ^tate 
of  his  finances,  which,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  family,  bad 
been  improved  by  economy  and  literary  assiduity,  permitted  him 
to  gratify  his  wishes  by  the  purchase  of  Osmanstadt,  a  villa  on 
the  Ikn,  about  two  leagues  from  Weimar,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  unite  the  advantages  he  required,  and  to  which  he  removed 
with  his  family  in  1798. 

It  is  in  this  retirement  that  Wieland  appears  to  most  advantage. 
Here  the  native  goodness  and  candour  of  his  character,  his  anxiety 
to  love  and  be  beloved  of  all,,  appear  in  an  almost  patriarchal 
light.  How  diflferent  froip  the  miscalled  patriarch  of  Ferney,. 
trafficking  for  praise  with  his  cotemporaries,  living  on  the  breath 
of  adulation,  vain,  fretful,  heartless,  is  the  patriarch  of  Osman- 
stadt amon^  his  fruits  and  flowers^  his  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, his  simple  amusements,  his  useful  occupations,  his  tender 
domestic  duties !  If  at  one  time  the  opinions,  though  not  the 
sentiments  of  Wieland,  (to  use  his  own  distinction,)  threatened  a 
dangerous  approximation  to  those  of  Voltaire,  how  widely  had 
these  theories  diverged  ere  he  had  thus  attained  the  autumn  of  life ! 
While  the  one  crows  more  reckless  and  malicious  in  his  irony, 
more  selfish  in  his  principles,  more  grovelling  in  his  pleasures, 
the  nearer  he  draws  to  the  goal  of  life,  the  other  endeavours  to 
redeem  bis  errors  of  opinion,  to  purify  his  principles,  (for  his  prac- 
tice required  no  change,)  to  expand  die  sphere  of  his  social  affec- 
tions, and  once  more  to  kindle  the  fiame  of  feeling  which  he  had 
vasUy  been  tempted  to  extinguish.  Wieland,  too,  like  Voltaire, 
h  courted  in  his  country  residence  by  the  visits  of  the  great  and 
the  fair;  but  with  him  these  visits  were  matters  of  no  anxiety; 
they  came  unlooked-for,  if  they  came  at  all.  The  portrait  of 
Wieland,  in  Osmanstadt,  however,  is  so  finely  drawn  by  the  hand 
of  one  whose  feelings  enabled  her  to  do  iustice  to  the  subject, — 
the  object  of  his  youthful  flame,  the  friend  of  his  manhood,  Sophia 
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de  la  Roche,  during  her  visit  to  him  there  in  1799* — tk&t  we  caa^ 
oot  refuse  him  the  justice  of  inserting  its  characteristic  features. 

'^  After  a  separation  of  nearly  thirty  years  1  again  sair  the  good  and 
worthy  friend  of  my  youth.  I  embraced  him,  his  excellent  wife,  and 
four  of  his  six  daughters.  I  was  in  his  house.  How  shall  1  describe 
the  remembrances  of  the  past  that  thronged  back  upon  me  ?  What 
changes  had  taken  place  since  we  first  met  in  1 750,  in  oursdres,  odr 
fortunes,  and  our  friends !  How  had  our  .views  and  wishes  changed, 
when  we  met  again  t^s  friends  and  relatives  in  1799  !  .  .  •  I  fell  asleep 
late,  for  my  mind  had  been  agitated,  and  I  had  bejen  listening  to  tbe 
sound  of  Wieland*s  untutored  but  feeling  peribnnance  on  the  ha*q[Ki^ 
chord,  with  which  he  generally  closes  the  evening.  Forty-nine  yean 
before,  I  had  heard  it  for  the  first  time,  near  the  lonely  church -yard  of 
St.  Martin,  in  Biberach ;  and  now  the  same  tones  echoed  in  my  quiet 
chamber  here  from  his  Subinnro  on  the  Ilm.  .....  With  what  sym- 
pathy afbd  pleasure  did  1  become  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  tbe 
Duilding,  and  the  wide  extent  of  the  garden  which  joins  a  birch  wood 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ilm,  beneath  whose  canopy  the  lovely  shadows  of 
Greece  may  float  undisturbed  before  bis  fancy  !  I  dined  every  day  with 
seven  of  Wieland's  children  ;  and  saw  four  of  his  grandchildren.  His 
second  son  he  introduced  to  me  as  the  manager  of  bis  property.  How 
delightful  is  the  remembrance  of  one  morning,  in  which,  sitting  wiUi 
Widand  at  the  window  of  his  library,  which  overlooks  a  part  of  tbe 
garden,  he  points  out  to  roe  his  son,  dressed  like  an  active  peasant, 
mowing  down  a  grass  plat  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  roses,  with  tbe 
greatest  dexterity!  .  •  ;  .  The  interchange  of  books  and  country  walks 
was  delightful.  Wieland  and  his  eldest  son  were  constantly  pbciigf 
some  new  publication  on  my  table,  which  formed  a  subject  of  converar*- 
tion ;  then  came  one  daughter  with  a  glass  of  butter-milk,  another  with 
a  plate  of  cherries,  or  the  good  Julie  with  a  basket  of  roses.  I  accom- 
panied their  a^niable  mother  in  her  duties  of  the  table  and  the  cellar,  tbe 
C reparation  of  flax,  the  dairy,  and  bleaching- green,  or  walked  with  Wie- 
ind  to  see  his  stables  and  bis  sheep,  and  wondered  at  the  extent  of  hi» 
information  on  farming. 

"  Some  days  afterwards  Goethe  dropped  in  quietly  to  dinner,  tt  was 
inexpressibly  pleasing  to  see  these  congenial  spirits  sitting  together 
without  pomp  or  pretension,  and  addressing  each  other  with  the  confi- 
dential "  thou**  of  the  ancients.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  them 
together,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  cheerful  path  before  Wieland*s  room, 
while  Goethe  was  expressing  his  delight  at  bis  friend*s  purchase-  of  » 
country  residence,  and  bad  stood  still  near  the  large  characteristic  «or^ 
trait  of  old  Count  Stadion,  who  seemed,  like  me,  to,  be  contemplating 
them  with  wonder.  I  remembered,  that  Wieland,  who  had  first  become, 
acquainted  with  the  Count  at  bis  country-seat,  had  then  said  to  him,  all 
great  men  have  sought  a  quiet  harbour  in  the'  bosom  of  nature,  when  the 
evening  of  life  comes  on.  And  now  appeared  in  the  linden  Valk,  the 
blooming  daughter  of  Herder,  led  forward,  as  if  in  triumph,  by  Wie- 
land*s  children  and  grandchildren,  to  meet  Wieland,  myself,  and  my" 
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hkod.  How  many  days  of  calm  ^njojmeai  (MMtd  .dni^ .  duriog  which 
Widaod  sacrificed  many  of  bis  employments,  to  talky  to  walk,  or  to  read 
to  us,  while  his  amiable  wife  pursued  her  tasks  by  our  side  !  We  saw 
Wieland  admitted  as  a  farmer,  and  inscribe  his  name  in  the  Lagerbuch 
of  Osmanstadt.  It  was  delightful  to  see  him  and  his  three  sons  shaking 
hands  with  the  good  delegates  of  the  village,  and  to  hear  them,  in  return, 
wishing  success  to  his  farming  operations. 

'^  A  young  man  from  Bremen,  a  student  of  medicine,  gate  us  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Wieland  in  another  amiable  light.  Meyer  had 
written  some  little  poems,  and  was  tremulously  anxious  that  this  great 
master  should  glance  over  his  performances.  Wieland  granted  bis  re* 
quest  with  great  readiness,  praised  what  was  good  so  kindly,  and  blamed 
what  was  defective  so  gently,  that  our  respect  for  him  was  doubled,  and 
the  young  man  looked  at  him  as  if  some  genius  had  pressed  his  hand 
and  guided  his  pen.** 

It  was  in  this  retirement  that  Wieland's  last  important  narra* 
ttve  work  was  produced,  *'  Aristippus  and  his  Cotemporaries.'' 
The  tale  places  us  in  the  Grecian  world,  at  the  time  when  the 
Socratic  philosophy  had  branched  off  into  the  Platonic,  Cynic, 
and  Cyrenean.  Socrates  had  been  the  master  to  whom. Wieland 
had  looked  up  before  adopting  the  visionary  theory  of  Plato ;  ke 
had  then  graduated  into  the  Epicureanisvi  of  Aristippus,  and 
now  he  returns,  with  views  enlarged  and  purified,  to  Socrates 
asaio.  Arktippus  is  no  longer  the  representative  of  Wieland. 
He  is  a  mere  historical  portrait,  drawn  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation ;which  Wieland's  extensive  reading  enabled  him  to  ac- 
comulate.  The  object  of  the  tale  is  to  develope  tb^  principles 
maintained  by  Aristippus;  and  to  show  how  his  character  has  na- 
turally come  to  be  mistaken  and  calumniated.  The  character  of 
Socrates,  on  which  Wieland  seems  to  have  bestowed  all  his  powers, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  dexterity  in  the  difficult  ts^k  of  filling  up  with 
truth  and  consistency  an  hbtorical  outline,  often  faintly,  errone- 
ously, or  confusedly  drawn. 

But  these  peaceful  avocations  were  unfortunately  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  some  of  those  trials  from  which  no  human  contentment 
is  exempted.  Some  of  these  arose  from  literary  causes,  others 
firom  domestic  misfortunes.  The  French  Revolution  unfortu- 
nately placed  Wieland  in  the  situation  of  a  person  obnoxious  to 
both  political  parties  in  Germany.  Like  many  other  great  and 
good  men,  he  had  at  first  hailed  the  dawn  of  freedom,  and  be- 
lieved in  the  reality  of  many  of  those  dreams  of  improvement 
^whicb  it  bad  held  forth,  and  bad  expressed  these  feelings  >vith  bis 
native  warmth  and  openness.  But  as  the  scene  began  to  darken, 
and  jaa  anarchy,  more  fearful  than  anything  which  had  preceded 
it, .replaced  tbat .  arbitrary  authority,  against  which  his  spirit  of 
freedom  had  revolted,  he  withdrew  from  the  ranks  of  repubU- 
.     VOL.  U.  NO.  IV.     .  .  H  H 
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Mfiiatn,  «ttd  b^  by  weoept  and  eumple  jodewromwi.  to  t^fnn 
that  insane  jspinl  of  revolution  which*  was  gaining  ground  m 
Germany*  llins  be  was  exposed  to  the  alternate  abuse  of  boA 
parties.  But  with  the  chai.^e  of  opinion  in  political  matten,  a 
revolution  not  less  complete  was  gradually  taking  place  in  the 
principles  of  taste  and  criticism  in  Germany.  The  philosopbj 
of  Kanty  and  the  ^esthetio  system  of  the  Schle^eb,  were  super- 
sediug  4lie  existing  systems,  and  in  the  division  of  opinu^QS^ 
caus^  by  these  dit^ssions,  Wielaiid»  as  the  professor  of  a  philo- 
sophy, and  die  advocate  of  a  critical  system  entirely  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  these  innovations,  was  severely  handled. .  A  cooloetf 
ensued  between  the  poet  and  Goethe,  in  consequence  of  some 
epigrams  which  had  appeared  in  the  Xenien.  ,But  the  wit  of  the 
Aenien  might  have  been  borne  with  patience,  had  not  oAers 
taken  up  the  weapon  of  offsnce  in  another  and  a  more  unworthj 
spirit.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  name  Angnstus  and  William 
Schlegel,  at  the  authors  or  abettors  of  those  unjust  and  illibenl 
attempts  to  undervalue  the  fame,  and  wound  ^  feelings  of 
Wieland.  It  strikes  us  with  surprise  that  those  whose  prioei- 
pled  of  taste  are  generally  so  candid  and  comprehensive,  sbouU 
be  BO  unjust  to  ^e  merits  of  one  who,  whatever  might  be  Ibi 
hostiHty  to  the  ^steins  diey  patronized^  was  undoubC^ny  a  nsn 
of  a  high  and  vaned  intel^t,  of*  vast  acquirements  and  amiihk 
manners.  Was  at  genercms  or  maAly  thus  ia  assail  a  kiadJieartel 
and  benevolent  old  man,  because,  like  Herder,  he  neither  pei^ 
ceited  nor  acknowledged  the  excellence  of  the  transcendeottl 
philosophy,  or  the  advantages  of  the  new  ssthetic, — becaase  lie 
preferred  his  own  Grace  to  their  naturaUimus,  his  own  creed  to 
their  poetical  Catholicism, — because  he  had  sometimes  given « 
Frencn  colouring  to  Athenian  conversations,  or  allowed  his  spirit 
of  irony  to  overflow  its  bounds  ?  One  specimen  of  this  system  of 
persecution  will  be  sufficient.  In  the  Athenaeum  (1799f  vol*  ii* 
p. 340)  appeared  an  edictal  citation,  ''at  the  instance  of  Mesueurs 
Lucian,  Fielding,  Sterne,  Bayle,  Voltaire,  Crebilion,  Hanilton 
and  others/'  inviting  the  public  to  an  examination  of  the  poeftcal 
stock  of  the  ''Comes  Caesareus  Palatiaus  Wieland,''  and  **» 
many  articles  have  been  found  apparently  belonging  to  Honm 
Ariosto,  Cervantes,  and  Shakspeare,  all  ^o  may  have  siw^ 
claims  are  requested  to  apply.  Doubtless  there  is  more  wick* 
edness  than  wit  in  this  sally;  but  the  temper  in  which  it  iv^tf 
framed,  and  die  perseverance  widi  which  such  attacks  were  ooo- 
tinued,  sunk  deeply  into  the  sensitive  mind  of  Wiebuid,  «iuM< 
anxious  wish  had  always  been  lo  be  loved'  by  his  fellow  men,  aid 
who  could  say  of  himself  widi  truth  to  Gle'un,  "  I  have  been  s 
-man,  but  I  trust  a  good  man,  and  I  have  never  yet  lost  die  esteot 
of  a  wise  and  good  man,  when  he  learned  to  know  me."  Wielaod, 
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however^  cmnoled  himself  with  the  refleetmi  ^p(t  juBtke  wolM 
be  afterwards  done  to  hiniv 

"  I  repose/'  said  tie^  **  !n  the  edm  consdousness'  that  I  have  desen^ 
aomething  better  of  the  times  m  which  I  live.    Meanwhik  the  in<*oa-' 
ceivable  injustice  of  my  contemporaries  has  little  infliience  eti  my  faapi/ 
pipess.     I  have  always  had  the  good^rtnne  of  Which  Horace  boaate-?te 
be  surrounded  by  a  small  number  of  tho^e«  of  whom  each  oi 
worth  a  public.    I  have  ever  been  attached  to  the  muses  for 
sake,  and  their  service  has  been  to  me  a  labour  of  love.    ' 
applauses  of  all  the  readers  in  the  world  would  never  compen 
the  smallest  defect,  which  I  might  have  avoided  and  haa  n 
even  though  the  error  were  obvious  to  no  one  but  myself/' 

With  such  feelings  did  Wieland  retire  from  the  Bceoe^  coQ^ 
test,  to  take  refuge  again  in  his  beloved  Greece,  and  to  sogtb^  .1^ 
unavoidable  irritation  by  the  composition  of  his  two  last.tale^i 
Meoander  and  Glycerion,  and  Krates  and  Hipparchia.  We  can 
only  say  of  these,  that  they  are  worthy  of  tt^  bqst  days,  .of 
Wieland. 

But  now  spme  of  those  other  ^vils  werei  wproachipg  for  wbieb 
composition  could  afford  leas  consplation.  One  by  oite  his  frie^d^ 
were  falling  around  him,  Gleim  and  Klopstock  were  no  imMTe^ 
The  amiable  grandchild  of  his  friend  La  Roche,  Sophia  Brentanp^ 
who  had  long  been  resident  in  lus  family^  and  for  whom  Wiehi^^ 
felt  the  affection  of  a  daughter,  died  of  cousumptipn*  His  wiif^> 
with  whom  he  bad  spent  thirty-five  happy  years,  soon  foUpw<Ml 
her  to  the  grave.  How  mournful  is  tlie  tone  ia  which,,  twQ  ya^fl 
afterwards,  he  wri^s  to  Bbttiger: — 

"  Since  the  death  of  my  dear  wife,  I  have  lost  all  pleasure  inlifertnd 
the  glow  which  things  had  for  me  before  is  gone  for  ever.  I  endeavour ' 
to  occupy  my  attention,  and  to  deaden  the  sense  of  my  loss,  which  I  f^t\ 
most  keenly  when  I  lie  down  at  night  or  when  I  awake.  Never  have 
I  loved  anything  so  much  as  I  did  her.  When  I  knew  that  she  was  near 
me  in  the  room,  or  if  she  came  into  my  room  at  times,  and  spoke  a 
friendly  word  or  two,  and  went  away, — it  was  enough.  Since  she  is 
gone,  I  say  to  myself,  no  labour  will  prosper  with  me  more.  Perhaps  I 
could  not  have  supposed  that  with  her  weak  frame  she  would  have  been 
spared  to  me  for  thirty-live  years,  to  scbtter  flowers  upon  my  path  of  life 
with  her  unpretending  fidelity  and  duty.  But  then,  I  think  of  Philemon 
in  the  fable.     Why  c^Duld  we  not  have  died  the  same  day  V' 

As  if  to  complete  "  the  ills  that  wait  on  age,"  the  state  of  his 
fortune  now  obliged  him  to  part  with  this  residence,  in  which  he 
had  hoped  to  close  the  evenidg  of  his  days.  His  crops  failed, 
and  to  avoid  diminishing  the  fund  which  he  wished  to  leave  for 
his  family,  he  resolved  to  part  with  hi»  purchase,  and  to  return  to 
Weimar.  Perhaps  his  regret  was  diminished  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  more  than  one  of  those  who  had  contributed  to  render 
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ikt^  bome  m  bftppj  one*  had  been  (tken  from  Kiuiy  and  dial  Os- 
manstadt  could  never  be  to  him  again  ndiai  it  had  formeriy  been; 
tot  now  his  house  was  left  unto  him  desolate.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, without  a  struggle  thai  he  quitted  it.  He  left  it  in  spring, 
wheta  his  trees  and  flowers  were  beginning  to  put  fortii  their  new 
verdure ;  and  before  be  went,  he  walked  through  its  green  ave- 
nues, revisited  his  familiar  trees,^  and  shed  some  natural  tears  oa 
the  graves  of  his  wife  and  his  adopted  daughter,  in  their  quiet 
resting-place  by  the  banks  of  the  Ilm. 

'  With  warm  attachment  was  Wieland  received  by  his  old  firienck 
in  Weimar.  His  good  understanding  with  Goethe  was  revived. 
He  learned  to  know  and  to  love  the  amiable  Schiller.  The 
Duchess-mother  greeted  her  friend  with  her  former  kindness,  and 
in  her  circle  many  of  Wieland's  hours  were  now  spent.  A  sett 
tn^her  box  in  the  theatre  was  always  reserved  for  htm,  and  here 
be  frequently  went  to  witness  those  splendid  dramas  by  which 
Groetbe  and  Schiller  had  enriched  the  literature  of  Germany.  A 
flattering  tribute  of  respect  was  paid  to  Wieland  on  one  of  these 
occasions.  It  was  on  the  first  representation  of  Goethe's  Tor- 
quato  Tasso.  When  the  curtain  rose,  instead  of  the  busts  of 
Virgil  and  Ariosto,  which  adorn  the  gardens  of  Bekiguardo,  those 
of'  Schiller  and  Wieland  appeared,  and  when  Amoiiio,  in  the 
well-knovm  lines  in  ^e  first  act,*  paints  the  character  of  Messer 
Lttfk>vico,  all  eyes  were  at  once  directed  to  Wieland,  and  envy 
Itself  seemed  to  concur  in  awarding  distinction  to  him,  vrho  in 
his  peaceful  simplicity  had  sought  for  none. 

This  tranquil  residence,  however,  was  yet  to  be  disturbed  by 
political  storms  and  private  distresses.  His  old  and  tme-hearled 
friend.  Herder,  vrent  first,  and  next  the  brilliant  star  of  Sdi^ler 
(for  whom  he  had  begun  to  feel  a  warm  attachment)  disappeared. 
The  current  of  war  now  took  the  direction  of  Weimar;  his  bene- 
factress, the  Duchess,  was  compelled  to  fly  from  her  residence, 
and  the  battle  of  Jena  decided  the  fate  of  Gernuiny.  The  niriit 
that  followed  that  disastrous  day  was  a  terrible  one  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Weimar.  The  contest  raged  in  its  streets  and  walks; 
riioweiB  of  balls  fell  into  the  town;  all  around  houses  weie  seen 
in  flames,  plunder  and  devastation  were  at  their  height.  But 
amidst  this  general  confusion  Wieland  received  a  proof  of  die 
high  estimation  in  which  his  talents  were  held  by  him  who  had 
^us  directed  the  storm  of  war;  for  by  Buonaparte's  orders  a 
guard  was  placed  before  his  house  for  its  protection. 
*'  The  great  Emathian  Conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus,  wim  temple  and  tower 
.  Went  (o  the  ground." 

•  "  WIc  die  Natur  dio  inirig  rdehc  bnirt,"  6cc. 
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Nest  mornifig  Mas^d  Ney  waited  on  him  in  person.  He  found 
iiiip  in  his  room,  nvhich  had  been  stripped  of  its  furniture  before 
the  guard  had  been  placed.  Wieland  had  only  his  own  chair 
remaioiDg,  which  he  offered  to  the  Marshal;  but  Ney,  with 
politeness  and  kindness,  gently  reseated  the  old  man  in  his  chair, 
and  observed  that  he  knew  better  whose  duty  it  was  to  stand  in 
the  presence  of  Wieland. 

His  interview  with  Ney  was  the  heraM  of  one  with  the  Greaft 
Conqueror  himself.  In  the  autumn  4>f  1808,  Napoleon  was 
i>resent  at  the  Congress  at  Erfurt,  and  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion some  of  Wieland^s  political  prophecies  with  regard  to  the 
issue  of  the  French  Revolution  were  mentioned,  whidb  bad  been 
femarkably  verified  in  the  career  of  Napoleon,*  and  the  Emperor 
expressed  a  curiosity  to  see  him,  but  as  Wieland  had,  on  the 
groudd  of  his  heaMi,  declined  an  invitation  to  a  court  ball  on  that 
day,  nothing  further  then  took  place.  Napoleon  had,  however, 
brought  with  him  a  Erench  company  of  performers,  and  Vottaire^s 
Oeadi  of  Caesar  was  that  evening  to  be  represented.  Wieland 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  seeing  the  Trench  emperor  and 
the  French  actors,  among  whom  was  Talma^  at  the  same  time ; 
and  accordingly  he  went  to  the  theatre,  and  took  his  place  in  the 
little  side^box,  which ^as  usually  occupied  by  the  Duke.  Napc^ 
leon  could  not  look  up  without  observing  him,  and  attracted  W 
Ike  striking  expression  of  his  fine  old  head,  covered  with  its  Uack 
silk  cap,  he  inquired  his  name,  and  was  told  it  was  Wieland.  At 
the  ball  he  again  inquired  for  him»  till  the  Duchess  proposed  at 
last  to  send  for  him^  and  Wieland  arrived  in  his  usual  plain  but 
neat  dress. 

"  I  bad  scarcely,"  said  be,  '*  been  there  a  few  minutes,  when  Napoleon 
came  up  to  me  horn  the  other  side  of  the  room.  The  Duchess  presented 
me  benelf,  and  be  paid  me  very  politely  the  usoal  acknowledgements, 
while  be  fixed  hb  eye  sharply  upon  me.  Scarcely  anyone  has  ever  pos* 
•cssed  niore  completely  the  gilt  of  penetrating  and  looking  through  a 
inau  at  a  glance  than  Napoleon.  He  saw  that  in  srate  of  my  notoriety  I 
was  a  plain  old  man,  without  pretension  ;  and  as  be  apparently  wished 
to  produce  a  favourable  impression  upon  me,  he  at  once  assumed  the 
shape  in  which  he  was  sure  to  eflfect  his  purpose.  Never  in  my  life 
have  I  seen  any  one  appear  more  simple,  quiet,  gentle,  and  unassuming. 
There  was  not  a  vestige  to  remind  me  that  the  man  who  was  talking  to 
me  was  a  great  monarch.  He  conversed  with  me  like  an  old  acquaint- 
ance with  an  equal  3  and  (which  had  never  happened  with  any  one  of 
my  rank)  for  balf*an-boor  together,  to  the  great  astonishment  ei  aU 
present.  It  was  near  twelve  o'doek,  when  I  began  to  feel  that  I  could 
not  bear  to  stand  longer  3  I  took  a  liberty  therdbre  which  few  other 

•  Widsnd't  Works,  toL  zizi.  p.  8S. 
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Oermaof  or  Frenchmen  ^onld  have  Teniured  on ;  I  b^fged  his  Majcity 
to  allow  me  to  take  my  leave,  as  I  coidd  not  venture  to  stand  longer. 
He  took  it  well.  *'  Go  then/'  said  he,  with  a  friendly  tone  and  look — 
*'  Go  then— good  night.** 

,    Their,  ooaversation  had  been  in  many  points  interestiag  and 
ichtracteristi€.    The  play  which  had  been  perfonned  ntrodiiced 
the  subject  of  Julius  Caesar.     Napoleon  coasidefed  him  as  one 
«»C  4be  gseatest  mea  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  maintained 
that  he  would  have  been,  without  exception,  the  greatest  but  for 
one  unpardooable  error.     Wielaod  ia  vain  eiHleavonred  to  reed* 
lect.  what  this  irreparable  error  was:  Napoleon,  who. saw  tiie 
loueitiofi  in  hii*  eye,  continued-^'^  You  do  aod  penceive  the  eraor 
imen?-*^aasar  knew  loag  before,  the  men  ^o  smote  Inm  on  the 
'side,  and  he  should  have  been  beforehand  with  ihanJ'     **  U 
•Napoleon,"  continued  Wieland^  '*  caald  have  seen  what  was 
.passing  in  my  mind,  he  would  have  read  the  answer: — *  Thou  al 
feast  wik  never  have  to  Uan^  thyself  for  such  an  error!' " 
.  .  Jf rom  Julius  Csraar  the  conversation  turned  to  the  Romaaain 
^eaeral,  their  military  skill  and  policy^  all  of  whidi  arere  strongly 
lauded  by  Napoleon.    The  Greeks,  however,  came  but  poorly  oS. 
Napoleon  expressed  a  profound  contempt  for  the  squabbles  of 
^liese  petty  states  and  pitifiil  <iemocracie8«    ^'  What  ^ooir  can  cotae 
«f  auoh  Y*  said  he.    ^'  But  die  Romans  fixed  their  views  on  preat^ 
jlesli,  and  greatness  was  the  resalt-^the  enormous  power  of  the 
JLoman  empire^  which  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  worid,  and  a  new 
epech  in  its  history*"     Wieland  attempted  to  say  something  in 
behalf  of  their  Ikerature  and  arts,  but  Napoleoa  BMintaiaed  tiiat 
their  literature  was  like  their  policy.     He  was  disposed  to  make 
;ui  ei^ception  in. favour  of  Homer,  ti^Aoaa  he  preferrjed  to  Oui&n% 
Napoleon's  taste  in. poetry,  in  fact,  was  the  very  opposite  of  Wie- 
jbnd's.    The  serious,  the  pathetic,  the  exalted,  appeared  to  biai 
to  be  its  only  legitimate  elements.     Of  Ariosto,  and  all  that  class 
of  poetry,  he  seemed  to  entertain  mach  the  same  opinion  as  Otr* 
dinal  Hippolyto  IKEste;    '*  He  probably  did  not  recoHeet,"  s*ys 
Wiefend,  "  that  he  was  thus  giving  me  a  Wow  on  the  eiir  in 
jpasring."    Wlelattd  at  last  ventured  to  ask  him,  why  in  reforming 
public  worship  in  France,  he  had  not  rendered  it  a  little  more  phi- 
losophical, and  better  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.     Napoleoa 
answered  with  a  smile — "  My  dear  Wieland,  my  worship  is  not 
mad^  for  philosophers :  the  philosophers  believe  neither  in  me  nor 
my  religion;  and  for  those  who  do  believe,  one  n^ver  can  have 
wonders  enoughs    When  I  make  a  peligion  for  philosopbters,  it 
shall  be  framed  after  another  fashion.^     Ho^w  olMriy  does^die 
whole  conversation  indicate  u  mind  accustomed  to  look  on  men 
only  as  pawns  with  «^ich.  th^  game  of  empire  was  to  be  played— 
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wm  ifileltect  which  sees  at  a  gkmce  the  weaktiesaef  of  sjstems  and 
political  institutioiw — and  a  heart  which  long  habits  of  telfisk 
ambition  had  hardened  into  the  coldneis  and  firmness  of  mono* 
meotal  bronze! 

The  marks  of  honour  which  Wieland  now  received  from  two 
quarters  at  once^  namely,  the  order  of  St.  Anne  from  jthe  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  that  of  die  Legion  of  Honour,  were  but  a  poor 
consolation  for  the  misfortunes  under  which  Germany  groaned 
from  the  miseries  of  war,  and  which  Wieland  felt  and  resented 
with  keenness  and  sincerity.  He  raised  his  voice  loudly  against 
that  system  of  oppression  which  was  daily  gaining  ground,  and 
against  Napoleon  as  its  author.  The  infirmities  of  age,  too,  were 
now  creepmg  upon  him.  He  suffered  much  from  an  occasional 
weakness  in  his  eyes,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1809  he  was  attacked 
by  a  severe  illness,  from  which  he  recovered  only  with  a  consider- 
able failure  of  memory.  He  amused  his  leisure  with  the  trans- 
lation of  Cicero's  Letters,  but  he  sometimes  finds  the  work  tedious, 
and  regrets  the  absence  of  Bottiger,  who  might  have  assisted 
him  in  their  arrangement.  Meanwhile  eveiy  respectful  tribute  of 
gn^titude  and  admiration  was  paid  to  hun  by  his  old  pupil. 
Since  his  return  from  Osmanstadt,  his  birth-day  had  always  been 
celebrated  by  an  entertainment  at  Belvidere,  a  seat  of  the  I)uke^s« 
When,  in  1812,  he  completed  bis  eightieth  year,  the  Brothers  pre- 
sented him  with  a  medal  struck  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 

But  the  long  and  honourable  career  of  Wieland  was  now 
hastening  to  its  close.  A  severe  injury,  received  by  the  fall  of  his 
carriage  in  1811,  had  for  months  subjected  him  to  confinement 
and  sufiiering.  From  this,  however,  he  had  recovered,  and  in  the 
commencfsment  of  the  winter  of  1812  he  was  able  to  enjoy  his 
occasional  visits  to  the  theatre.  But  a  sudden  illness  seized  him 
in  January,  1813;  the  attack,  which  was  for  some  time  repelled, 
returned^  and  Wieland's  last  moments  were  evidently  approach- 
ing. His  last  hours  were  not  without  pain,  but  it  was  borne  pati- 
eptly.  Images  of  those  scenes  in  which  his  mind  had  wandered 
so  oftCin,  appeared  to  cross  his  imagination;  Italian  words  were 
sometimes  heard ;  and  in  the  evening  his  children,  who  surrounded 
his  bed,  could  faintly  distinguish  the  emphatic  words  of  Hamlet — 
**  To  be  or  not  to  be" — uttered,  first  in  German,  and  then  in  Eng- 
lish. Soon  after  he  sunk  into  a  slumber,  and  before  midnight 
Wieland  was  no  more. 

His  remains  were  transferred  with  great  pomp  from  Weimar  to 
Osmanstadt,  where,  imder  his  own  direction  and  by  permission 
of  the  proprietor,  a  monument  had  been  erected,  intended  to 
mark  the  resting-place  of  Sophia  Brentano,  his  wife,  and  himself: 
a  simple  three^^ided  pyramid,  placed  on  a  small  hillock  between 
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tfae.lfaree  gnTes^aod  bearing  the  names  of  Sophui  Braitaoo*  AniM 
Dorotbea  HHkDbnuid,  and  Christopher  Martin  Wieland.  Be- 
neath appear  diese  lines,  from  the  pen  of  Wieland  himself. 

'*  Liebe  uod  Freandschaft  umscblang  die  yerwandten  Seelen  in  Leben; 
Und  ibr  sterbliches  deckt  dieses  gemeinsame  Stein.*'* 

We  have  already,  in  the  course  of  this  article  anticipated  most 
of  our  remarks  on  the  literary  character  of  Wieland.  Some  few 
words  may  be  added  on  its  more  general  features. 

Wieland  is  not  one  of  those  original  and  creative  minds  that 
strike  out  new  paths  in  art  and  science.  He  does  not  walk  within 
the  same  circle  as  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare  and  Goethe.  He 
is  essentially  more  an  improver  than*^  discoverer,  and  his  mind, 
powerful  as  it  is  in  its  variety,  is  better  satisfied  with  arranging, 
simplifying  and  beautifying  what  odiers  have  conquered  for  us, 
than  adding  to  our  acquisitions.  He  does  not  sound  the  depths 
of  the  human  spirit  in  his  poetry,  nor  touch  those  mysterious 
chords  of  association  by  which  a  simple  word  from  a  great  poet 
often  comes  over  the  heart  Kke  a  spell.  Scenes  of  stormy  passion 
he  avoids,  for  he  feels  they  are  beyond  his  powers;  the  moumfiil 
he  shuns  as  disagreeable  to  his  equanimity;  the  visionary  as  re- 
volting to  his  judgment.  Conscious  that  he  cannot  long  main- 
tain his  ground  in  the  loftier  regions  of  poetry,  he  takes  up  his 
position  in  a  lower  and  more  tranquil  region,  on  whose  broad  and 
sunny  level  the  whole  of  his  varied  intellectual  armament  can  be 
brought  into  play. 

In  invention  he  is  not  deficient,  but  neither  is  he  great.  That 
he  possessed  the  power  of  framing  for  himself  an  ingenious  series 
of  incidents,  his  delightful  tale  of  the  *'  Salamander  and  the 
Statue,^  in  which  a  long  train  of  wonders  is  ultimately  explained 
by  natural  causes,  sufficiently  shows.  But  in  general  his  mind 
required  to  be  set  in  motion  by  some  extrinsic  impulse,  and  to 
borrow,  at  least,  some  portion  of  the  capital  with  which  it  was  to 
trade.  He  required  some  fixed  support  round  which  his  imagi- 
nation, like  the  clasping  ivy,  wound  its  gradual  coil.  Yet  it  is 
wonderful  how  little  is  sufficient  for  his  purpose;  from  what  slen- 
der materials  a  magnificent  edifice  is  raised !  A  trait  of  character 
or  a  philosophical  hint  is  given  him,  and  it  expands  into  a  por- 
trait or  a  theory;  he  gathers  some  scattered  incidents  firom  a 
meagre  chronicle,  and  they  rise  in  all  the  finished  beauty  of  a  ro- 
mantic epic.  Give  him  but  the  slightest  point  whereon  to  rest 
his  lever,  and  he  moves  the  world  of  invagination  at  his  will. 

Tliough  Wieland  borrows  much,  he  is  no  plagiarist.    He  does 

*  lAve  and  friendship  united  these  kindred  soals  in  life ; 
And  their  mortal  put  is  covered  by  thb  common  jto&e. 
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not  sital,  for  ke  levies  his  coatnbaUoos  boldlj  add  wmahMy  tmd 
maintains  that  they  are  his  by.  right  of  conquest.  He  delights  to 
leads  us  by  palpable  hints  and  broad  allusions  to  the  source  oi 
his  depredations.  He  seems  19  challenge  comparison,  and  to 
saj  with  confidence,  look  here  upon  this  picture  and  on  this. 
Fox  be  knows  that  heJoses  little  or  nothing  by  the  admission, 
and  that  he  never  borrows  but  to  return  an  hundred-fold.  The 
skeletons  which  he  raises,  from  the  wide  field  of  his  reading,  come 
forth  from  his  hands  with  a  new  body  and  a  new  life.  The  rude 
and  forgotten  fabrics  of  fiction,  which  were  crumbling  into  dust» 
he  re-builds  and  beautifies,  their  chambers  which  were  void  and 
teaanUess,  he  replenishes  and  re-peopks,  and  what  he  found  o{ 
brick  he  leaves  of  marble. 

His  characters,  perhaps,  possess  more  of  originali^.than  his 
incidents,  though  even  here  he  seems  to  be  diffident  of  his  powers* 
He  never  ventures  to  place  us  among  beings  to  whom  the  reeti^ 
fying  standard  of  our  own  experience  can  be  applied ;  he  sbiftt 
to  scenes  where  he  is  sa^  from  examination,  and  shows  his  cbfl>* 
racters  only  under  the  fantastic  atmosphere  of  romance,  or  the^ 
dim  historical  twilight  of  antiquity.  Even  here,  too,  he  nevec 
succeeds  so  well  as  when  he  has  a  given  outline  to  fill  up  as  in 
Peregrinus,  ApoUonius,  or  Socrates.  His  Socrates  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  o£  these  elaborate  re-productions,  and  yet,  like  ey&ry. 
other  character  made  up  of .  historical  hints  and  general  abstrac- 
tions of  virtue  and  vice,  it  bears  only  the  same  resemblance,  to 
the  truth  of  nature,  as. a  waxen. image  does  to  life.  The  diffici^ty 
he  felt  of  varying  his  general  conceptions  by  characteristic  shades 
of  distinction,  is  obvious  too  from  the  frequency  with  which  par^ 
ticular  characters  are  repeated.  Hippias  puts  off  the  Athenian 
stole  only  to  assume  the  mantle  of  the  Calendar ;  Musarion  re-i 
vives  in  Lais,  Dana*e  in  Theoclea  and  Devedassi ;  the  youth  of 
Agathon  of  Delphi  is  the  prototype  of  that  of  Peregrinus  in 
Parium ;  and  where  Archytas  re-appears  in  Danishmende,  though 
he  speaks  to  us  in  Persian,  we  recognise  him  at  once  as  an  <Md 
acouaintance, ''  by  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on." 

The  philosophy  of  Wieland  is  ethical,  not  metaphysical.  His. 
mind  was  not  endowed  with  that  power  of  persevenng  abstraction 
and  deep  reflection  which  are  necessary  for  the  successful  inves-: 
ligation  of  the  more  subtle  and  mysterious  problems  of  human 
existence.  It  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Kant,  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  such  inauiries.  These  pur-j 
9uits,  which  seemed  to  him  to  terminate  only  in  a  vast  ocean  of 
possibilities,  he  considered  as  worse  than  useless ;  and  while  he 
contemplated  the  noise  and  turbulence  of  the  arena  within  which 
the  disputants  were  tumultuously  contending  for  a  prize  so  hope^ 
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hm,  he  wwed  the  teene  with  tOMetliiait  of  tht  same  fttimg 
with  which  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  listened  to  the  chmom 
^  the  blue  and  greeo  factioss  ia  the  Hippodroqie  of  Cott- 
stiuitiiiople. 

Even  witliiii  the  range  to  which  he  voluntarily  restricts  himaelf, 
be  is  rather  an  eclectic  philosopher  than  aB  original  Ainker;  the 
representative  of  the  best  and  most  enlightened  organs  ct  Enropeasi 
opinion,  rather  than  the  founder  of  new  f  jstems  or  the  advocate 
Of  ingenious  paradoxes.  Of  the  tendency  of  his  philosophy  we 
hkve  already  spoken.  Rightly  understood,  perhaps,  and  reduced 
to  its  elemental  principles,  as  stated  b^  himself,  it  is  not  a  'mate- 
rial philosophy,  but,  m  any  view,  it  is  an  imperfect  and  a  dan- 
gerous one.  As  an  expositor  of  this  philosopny  in  the  shape  ot 
fiotion,  Wiehmd  falls  into  the  error  of  -repeatmg  too  often  ideas 
with  which  we  are  sufficiently  familiar  from  a  single  respresea^ 
tatioil.  When  we  have  perused  his  dieory  of  '*  Kalokagatby"  in 
Agadion,  we  do  not  wish  to  have  it  repeat^  in  Aristippus;  whea 
we  have  solved  the  enigma  of  Proteus  s  character,  we  do  not  ask 
for  a  supplement  in  that  of  Apollonias.  ''  Le  secret  d'eanoyer 
est  c^lui  de  tout  dire." 

•  Bat  the  mind  of  Wieland  must  be  measured,  not  by  the  force 
cf  individual  fticulties,  but  by  the  activity  of  all.  Singly  they 
may  be  of  no  great  strength ; — but  wrapped  up  ia  one  intellectual 
fUdckulus,  wielded  by  an  energetic  and  ever  active  mind,  how 
^ong,  how  beautiful,  how  beneficelkt  is  their  union !  We  see 
tadte,  humour,  pathos,  imagination,  reasoning,  all  blending  their 
powers  in  tempered  harmony ;  none  engrossing  the  whole  man, 
none  excluding  another,  but  all  mingling  in  amitv  under  the  con- 
fhHil  of  a  calm,  clear,  deliberate  judgment.  We  see  the  results 
of  these  varied  faculties  embodied  in  a  style,  sometimes  indeed  a 
little  capricious  in  its  course,  but  ever  full  and  lucid  as  the  foun- 
tian  from  vrfaich  it  flows.  Can  we  doubt  the  extensive  and  bene- 
ficiri  influence  of  such  a  mind  exerting  its  energies  for  half  a 
century  upon  the  literature  of  Germany  ?  If  Wieland  has  had 
few  imitators,  is  not  the  cause  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  the 
attempt  ?  Imitation  is  easy  where  our  model  is  characterised  by 
die  predominance  of  some  striking  quality  to  which  all  others  aie 
tributary,  but  almost  hopeless  when  applied  to  a  mind  where  all 
die  intellectual  powers  are  so  balanced  as  in  that  of  Wieland. 
But  the  influence  of  Wieland,  though  silently,  has  been  sensibly 
exerted.  Borrowing  from  society  much  of  his  characteristic  gtaee, 
he  repaid  the  gift  by  elevating  its  pursuits,  improving  its  taste, 
increasing  its  knowledge,  and  bringing,  like  his  jfavourite  Socrates, 
philodopliy  from  the  clouds,  to  mingle,  a  familiar  guest,  anioag 
the  hbunts  and  habitations  of  men. 
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Of  his  religiott$  opiniodB  we  huve  purposely  tbstaioed  htm 
Muing  aoylbing«  That  tbej  were  iwtaken  and  cUuigen>a»  mnet 
be  a  matter  of  deep  and  solemn  regret  ;^ — Ih^  Ihey  w^re  smoere^ 
and  adopted  from  no  with  lo  render  tbem  a  cloak  for  vicioiis  ib- 
dulgenoe^  the  whole  tenor  of  bis  life  attests.  •  Remembering  then 
that  the  -tree  is  knows  by  its  fruits^  shall  we  venture  to  judge  and 
le  eondemn?  Those  who  can  see  no-  distiiKtion  between  an 
erreneoiia  speculative  opmoA  and  a  vicious  life,  may  re-echo  the 
clamours. of  the  Athemeum ;— the  candid  imd  tolerant  will  look 
sftOie  inisorrow  th^  in  ei^r  on  the  grave  of  WifitAND. 


Akt.  II. —  Voya^  a  Meroiii^quFkuve  Blanc,  avrdeUi  de  Fazoql 

dam  le  t^idi  au  Royaume  de  Sennar,  a  Syouahet  dans  cinq 

autres  Oa$i&}jait  aans  hs  amies  1819>  1820^  1821>e^  182d, 

.   Par  M.  Frederic  CailUaud  de  Nantes^  Associ^  Correspondant 

de  la  Sq^ i6t4  Acad^mique  de  Marseille^  Membre  de  celle  de 

la.Lo^re  Inf^rieure,  et  de  la  Soci6te  de  G6ographie.    Accom* 

jHigne  de  Cartes  Giograpfuques,  de  Planches  representant  ks 

A&numem  de  ces  contrees,  avec  des  details  relatifs  a  Ictat  mo^ 

derm  et  h  Vhistwre  naturell^,    JMdie  au  Roi.    Paris^  Impri- 

merie  Rovale,  1836,  1827.     Texte,  4  vols.  8vo.    Plandies, 

2  vols j  in  lolio. 

The  name  of  Callitmd  has  for  the  last  ten  years  stood,  hi^  amoi^ 

Ae  succ^sful  explorers  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  the  sealous 

devotees  df  Aincan  discovery.  /  The  work  now  before  us  ^r^ 

9tntB  uk.  With  the  results  of  iiis  ^dcond  '^sk  to  EgypC,  and  of  Us 

joumies  to  die.  Oases  and  adjacent  coiialties  during  that  period. 

Although  more  than  five  yearn  have  elapsed  between  his  return  te 

Fnwci  and  the  entire  oompletion  o£  the  i)re8ent  work,  (a  cinium* 

stance  that  need  not  excite  surprise,  considering  that  the  graphic 

pertien  #f.  it  oontaiitis  no  lesa  than  160  engravings,)  the  public  has 

fetson  to  be  sati;rfed  that  the  task  of  editing  his  researches  )sad 

dbcbveries  has  in  this  inrtance  fallen  into  the  author's  own  hands. 

Fer  dt  b  singulde  enough,  that  die  account- of  his  former  Voj^e^ 

t^f  Oasis  de  Thebes  dam  les  amdes\^\5  a  1818,  drawn  up  from 

kis  manascript  journals  and  drawings  by  M.  Jomard,  (who  pub* 

lished  the  first  half  of  it  in  18£2,)  still  remains  incomplete/ and 

aeemstikely  to  coolinue  so;  for,  although  repeatedly  called  upon, 

the  editor  has  neither  announced  Ae  publication  of  the  second 

half,  nor  afforded  any  publio  explanation  of  the  delay «     In  a 

short  iiotice  prefixied  to  the  fonrth  volume  of  the  work  before  us, 

M.  Cailliand  anxiously  disculpates  himself  from  all  share  in  the 

iXMi-iappearanoeof  the  fdrmer. 

Uavii^ .returned to  Egypt  in*the  autemn  of  l6l9i.ouFlr«veliea 
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employed  the  foUowmg  winter  in  a  vkit  to  the  Oases,  especkHy 
that  oif  Sjoaah,  which  contaias  the  remaiiiiiig  fragments  of  A6 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammoii.  Bat  from  this  excursion  he  waf  re* 
called  to  a  more  extensive  scene  of  discovery,  by  the  news  of  the 
expedition  prepared  by  Mehemed  Ali  against  the  countries  of 
.^Ithiopia.  Towards  the  end  of  August,  19(20,  he  presented  hrai- 
self  at  the  camp  of  Ismayl  Pasha,  the  Viceroy's  second  son,  at 
Assouan ;  but,  notwithstanding  a  former  promise  of  protection 
from  that  prince,  he  was  not  then  permitted  to  join  it.  He  re- 
turned to  Cairo  for  fresh  passports;  and  having,  principally 
through  the  influence  of  M.  Drovetti,  obtained  such  as  he  re- 
quired, he  again  directed  his  course  to  the  southward,  and  arrived 
at  the  Second  Cataract  about  the  middle  of  December.  In  the 
mean  time  the  army  bad  made  considerable  progress, — having 
conquered  or  over-run  several  small  and  two  important  provinces— 
and  was  encamped  near  Mount  Berkel,  in  Dar-Sheygya,  when 
the  traveller  overtook  it,  in  the  middle  of  February,  1821.  StiH 
he  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to  proceed ;  the 
Pasha  strongly  objected  to  the  presence  of  any  Europeans  in  his 
army  who  were  not  actually  in  his  service,  (vol.ii.  p.  74.);  he  had 
requested  his  father  to  permit  no  traveller  to  pass  the  Second 
Cataract;  he  had  even  sent  down  an  order  to  the  Aga  command- 
ing there  (which  happily  arrived  too  late)  to  prevent  M.  Cailiiaud 
from  doing  so;  two  English  gentlemen,  Mr«  Waddington  and  Mr. 
Hanbttiy,  who  had  preceded  our  author  to  Dar  Shey^ya,  had  been 
obliged  to  return  on  this  account,  and  because  their  firman  did 
not  protect  them  beyond  >Wady  Haifa.  We  believe  that  M,  Call- 
liaud  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  final  success  to  an  advantme 
which  our  fellow-countrymen  did  not  possess  ;< — he  wns  patronised 
by  the  French  government,  and  warmly  supported  by  the  French 
authorities  in  ^ypt 

His  subsequent  exertions  did  honour  to  that  support  and  to 
that  patronage ;  for  there  is  no  branch  of  an  enterpnzing  travel- 
ler's^ self-imposed  duties  (if  we  may  use  that  expression)  to  wUdi 
he  has  not  directed  some  part  of  his  attention.  His  botanical  and 
meteorological  observations  we  canncyt  do  more  than  TeccMnmend 
to  the  curiosity  of  our  readers :  but  of  his  antiquarian,  topogra- 
phical, and  other  researches  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  tbem 
with  the  most  important  results;  though  in  such  imperfect  maooer 
as  vrill  rather  lead  them  to  explore  the  source  from  which  we 
draw,  than  entirely  satisfy  the  thirst  of  curiosity. 
.  But  in  order  to  give  these  matters  their  due  interest,  and  e«ea 
to  render  them  perfectly  intelUgible,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  tk 
progress,  and  it  will  be  useful  to  describe  the  opanAoos,  of  an 
expecbtion,  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  i/dudi  moAem  days 
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hmvt  wkaew&eiip  and  wkich  alone  migbt  hate  excited  our  aoloiiiali^ 
■wnt  and  efcn  OMMred  oar  admiration  bj  its  singular  fortunes, 
even  if  it  kad  not  been  the  means  of  dispelling  the  mysterj  which 
had  hidierto  hung  over  the  ruins  of  Mero6. 

Early  in  the  autunm  of  1620  Innayl  Pasha  passed  the  Second 
Cataract  the  frontiers  of  his  father's,  kingdom,  with  about  400G 
figbdag  men  and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery.  His  army  consisted 
of  meroenariesy  containing  specimens  of  almost  every  race  of 
Moslem.  There  were  Turks,  European,  Asiatic  and  Cairine, 
who  proved  the  least  effective  part  of  the  force ;  there  were  many 
Albanians,  the  flower  of  the  .infantry,  and  even  Persians  might 
be  seen  scattered  among  the  motley  host  of  the  Sonnites.  Of 
tbe  Arabs,  ftgain,  some  were  Bedouins  and  some  Moggrebyns; 
and  these  constituted  nearly  half  the  numbers,  and  more  dian  half 
tbe  streagdi  of  the  army — the  former  were  entirely  cavriry.  A 
Bumber  of  the  Fellahs  of  Egypt  attended  the  camp,  chiefly  as 
grooms  and  servants ;  while  the  medical  staff  consisted  of  Italians 
pad  Greeks.  But  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprize,  the 
soldiers  who  were,  as  usual,  volunteers,  were  hired  only  as  fEu*  as 
Dengola,  and  therefore  bound  by  no  military  obligation  to  ad* 
vaoce  beyond  that  kingdom.  The  Pasha  was  only  twenty-two 
years  of  i^e,  and  had  not  been  engaged,  we  believe,  in  any  pre^ 
viotts  service.  Such  was  the  army,  so  conducted,  by  which  Me- 
hemed  Ali  proposed  to  subject  the  banks  and  the  deserts  of  th^ 
Upper  Nile,  mi  penetrate  to  that  more  distant  land,  M^iose  re<- 
ported  mines  and  negro  population  seemed  to  offor  a  rich  harvest 
of  slaves  and  gold.  For  this  was  in  fact  his  ultiaiate  object, 
which  precludes  us  from  offerii^  to  bis  motives  even  the  ambi<- 
guous  applause  which  is  usually  bestowed  on  the  ambition  of 
monarchs. 

Having  passed  his  boats  over  the  cataracts  at  high  water, 
ItQiayl  Pasha  advanced  through  the  districts  of  Sukkot  and 
Mahass,  and  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Dongola  without  any 
opposition — the  small  remains  of  tbe  Mamelukes,  who  had  for 
some  years  resided  there,  having  retired  at  his  approach  and  taken 
lefuge  at  Darfour.  But  the  country  lying  next  above  Dongola 
vas  oticcupied  by  the  Sbeygya,  a  daring  and  independent  race  of 
Arabs,  whose  military  spirit  and  habits,  encouraged  by  the  pos- 
sesqjoB  of  an  excellent  breed  of  horses,  had  made  them  tbe 
terror  of  the  peasant  and  the  merchant  from  the  Second  Cataract 
as  far  as  the  frontiers*  of  Sennaar.  Between  these  limits  there 
ieems  to  have  been  no  spot  too  solitary,  too  dangerous,  or  too 
distant  for  their  lawless  enterpiize ;  and  tbe  confidence  which 
they  had  acquired  by  frequent  triumphs  over  unwariike  adversaries 
^ft  them  little  apprehenaion  of  defeat.    Thus,  with  no  better 
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dum  spews  and  6lueEDb,tlie^li«dewH>ant«^ 
Mamelukes  widioutfetiv  andhadAiwajs  cooie««itof  the  imeqiMl 
conflict  without  disgrace;  for,  though  sosietknea  wocBted»  &ej 
had  suflered  do  violabon  of  their  awn  territory*  Their  Isuiclf 
were  cultivated  bj  subject  Noubas,  or  slaves;  themselves  had  no 
other  occupation  than  war;  hence  only  were  derived  the  hopes 
and  education  of<  their  boyhood*  the  honoiurs  and  delights  of 
manly  years,  and  the  recollections  of  old  age.  Their  oooragej 
thus  animated  and  exercised,  was  lortified  by  more  than  oommea 
confidence  in  charms  and  amulets,  and  acifUtred  even  a«kiitiouai 
recklessness  from  predestinarianism.  And  dius  they  are  described 
to  have  rode  into  battle  as  into  a  festive  scene,  with  mirth  aad 
gaiety.  .. 

When  this  people  were  commanded  by  a  stranger  to  deliver 
up  their  horses  and  their  arms,  and  to '  devote  themselves  hence^ 
forward  to  the  servile  drudgtiy  of  agriculture^  we  need  not 
wonder  at  their  indignant  refusal*  They  avraited  the  Pasha  oa 
their  frontiers,  and  immediately  surrounded  and  attacked  hioK 
Their  singular  audacity  and  devotion  asitounded  the  enemy ;  and 
it  is  certam  that  for  some  time  the  battle  was  in  their  fovour,  bat 
the  weapons  of  the  Turks  at  length  prevailed ;  and  seeiog'  that-ne 
amulets  could  arrest  the  bullet's  flight,- and  that  little  injury  was 
inflicted  in  return  for  much  loss  sustained^  they  left  the  fiekl  for  die 
present  Their  next  attempt  at  reaiftaiK^e  bad  e^en  jess*  hope  of 
success;  for,  on  this  occasion,  the  Pasha  was  e«abled  to  anke 
ttse  of  Us  artillery,  which  the  closeness  of  the  first  conflict  had  ren- 
dered unavailable.  Superstition,  one  of  the  usual  motives  of 
their  courage,  was  now  converted  into  an  engine  of  terror;  and 
they  attributed  to  their  enemy  that  preternatural  assistance  whidi 
appeared  to  be  withdrawn  from  themselves.  The  greater  pait 
of  the  cavalry  escaped  and  fled  up  the  banks  of  the  river ;  many 
of  the  infantry  and  peasante  were  massacred^  but  the  women  and 
diildren  were  spared  from  every  violence.  Indeed  up  to  this 
period,  and  even  later  thaii  this,  die  character  of  IsnMyl,  illos- 
trated  by  one  or  two  traits.of  generosity,  was  stained  Ir^r  no  aotof 
unnecessary  severity.  The  soldiers,  mdeed,  according  to  the 
Turkish  practice,  cut  off  the  ears  of  the  slain ;  and  M.  Caii- 
liaud  relaies  some  brutalities  committed  bythe  Greeks  (tol. ii. 
p.  63.)  who  attended  the  army,  which  passed  unpunished;. hut 
customary  or  individual  excesses  do  not  affisct  the  reputatioB  ef 
the  Pasha. 

The  comjuest  of  Dar  Sheygya  disclosed  to  the  first  gase  of 
European  eyes  the  temples  and  pyramids  of  Mount  Beriiel  and 
Noosi ;  some  very  vague  rumours  of  their  existence  had  indeed 
already  neached  the  civilized  world,  but  there  seemed  littfe  diance 
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tf  opeilutg  t,  fatk  to  thent  otherwise  tban-  bj  the  svirord.  HW 
lur  we  have  profited  by  this  discovery,  will  become  presently  an 
object  of  inquiry,^  In  the  mean  time  the  t^asha  remained  en* 
camped  on  tngt  spot  for  some  weeks,  which  he  en^ployed  in 
negociations  with  the  fugitive  Sheygya,  who  were  still  powerful^ 
and  with  the  Maleks  of  Berber  and  Shendi.  On  the  21sl^  of 
February,.  1821,  he  resumed  his  march,  and  follo>ving  the  rivor 
for  three  days,  turned  off  to  the  east  through  the  barren  valley  ^ 
Argon,,  and  after  a  confused  march  of  four  days  (or  rather  nights) 
again  came  down  to  the  Nile,  at  aboui^  two  days  journey  ftbove 
Berber* 

"  Id  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  bank  was  covered  with  ^Idiers,  all 
eager  to  quench  tbdr  thirst  in  the  river,  or  to  plunge  into  it  ^  the  Arabs 
roshed  into  it  with  tiieir  clotl^s  on.  One  might  have  fancied  that  the 
army  found  in  it  a  new  existence ;  in  fact  it  would  seem  as  if  eTsry 
thing  which  breathes  or  vegetates  in  these  countries  derives  its  exis^qe 
firpm  the  river  $  the  Egyptian  who  wanders  far  from  its  creative  waters 
seeiQs  to  have  lost  the  most  essential  of  the  vital  parts  by  which  his  ex- 
iBteace  is  animated/* — vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

The  artillery  did  not  arrive  until  tviK>  or  three  days  later;  the 
army  then  advanced  into  the  country  of  Berber,  of  which  the 
prince  had  already  tendered  his  submission:  and.  the  better  to 
secure  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants,  the  soldiers  were  directed  to 
make  a  pompous,  but  innocent,  parade  of  the  terrors  of  their  firet 
anns. 

The  Pasha  remained  at  Berber  for  about  two  months;  partly 
that  he  might  not  too  rapidly  precede  his  boats,  of  whidi  the 
greater  number  had  been  unable  to  pass  the  cataracts  of  the  Shey^li 
during  the  season  of  low  water;  partly  that  he  might  treat  for  the 
submission  of  the-Malek  of  Shendi.  For  in  his  successive  inv9«» 
sioDs  of  the  several  countries  along  the  Nile,  it  waa  the  policy  af 
Ismayl  ever  to  preventthe  use  of  arms  by  negociation ;  and  he  did 
this  generally  with  success,  because  the  states  were  individually 
very  feeble,  and  quite  incapable  of  any  cordial  co-operation;  and 
because  he  did  not  exact  from  the  people  any  severe  contribution, 
or  offer  any  insult  to  the  dignity  of  their  MaJeks. 

Malek  Nimir  at  length  followed  the  example  of  the  chiefs  of 
Berber  and  Dongola,  but  with  more  reluctance  and  a  strongec 
sense  of  his  hujcniliation.  As  this  man  was  destined  to  act  a 
bloody  part  in  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy,  we  shall  quote  M* 
Cailliaud's  description  of  him,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  afterwarda 
made  to  him  at  Sennaar. 

**  I  had  been  apprized  of  his  haughty  and  arrogant  chacacterf  I 
found  him  sitting  on  a  bed,  reading  the  Kwan;  as  there  were  no  ether 
*c*ts  in  the  apartment,  I  went  and  sat  down  do«e  to  him,,  saveial  guilds 
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•f  Ub  mile  stood  anmnd  at.  Ninir  it  »  nan  of  dx  feet  liigby  ktskok 
is  stem,  and  his  disposiiioD  g^ioomy;  he  is  thoagfatliil,  fiiU  of  pride  ui 
audacity,  studious  aod  devout."-— v<^  ii«  p.  300. 

Howerer,  he  did  not  think  this  the  moment  to  oppose  die  in* 
vader,  but>  yielding  to  circumstances,  received  him  as  a  conqueror 
into  his  capital. '  The  Pasha  entered  Shendy  on  the  9tb  of  May: 
a  few  days  afterwards  four  of  his  soldiers  were  assassinated  in  a 
village  near  the  camp,  for  which  offence  he  took  severe  and 
instant  vengeance,  by  the  destruction  of  the  village  and  tbe  mur- 
der of  eighty  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  I5tfa,  Malek  Chodp, 
one  of  the  kings  of  the  Sheygya,  who  commanded  their  efzHed 
cavalry,  having  *  failed  to  eicite  the  rulers  either  of  Berber  or 
Shendy  to  opposition  against  Ismayl,  tendered  his  military  service 
to  the  conqueror ;  the  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  brave  Arab 
and  his  subjects  were  from  that  moment  numbered  among  the 
most  fiaidiful  and  warlike  of  die  Pasha's  army :  they  were  ^ter- 
wards  employed  on  the  most  difficult  occasions,  and  ever  obeyed 
with  the  same  fearlessness  with  which  they  had  resisted  as  long 
as  resistance  held  out  any  hope  of  success. 

Ob  the  same  day  the  army  kft  Shendy  and  advanced  agaiost 
Halfay,  which  separated  that  province  from  Sennaar.  No  oppo- 
sition was  offered,  and  thci^fore  the  country,  though  provisions 
were  not  abundant,  was  not  plundered.  They  reached  tbe 
capital*  on  the  £5th,  and  stayed  there  no  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  promised  tribute  of  camels  and  dourrha — die 
Malek  presented  it  in  person. 

**  His  dress  consisted  of  two  fine  muslin  shirts,  one  white,  the  otber 
blue  'y  he  wore  on  his  feet  leather  sandals,  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians ;  his  hair  was  also  plaited  like  theirs,  and  sliglitly  oiled ;  aboTe 
the  elbow  he  wore  little  leathern  bags  fastened  round  the  arm,  contain- 
ing some  kinds  of  amulets  or  roysteHous  papers,  on  which  are  written 
certain  verses  of  the  Koran  $  his  fingers  were  ornamented  with  thick 
silver  lingt." — vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

Oa  the  d7th  the  troops  again  moved  towards  Sennaar,.  and  on 
Ae  same  evening  they  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  White  River. 
Not  one,  perhaps,  among  the  armed  multitudes  who  rushed  to 
the  borders  of  this  mysterious  stream,  approached  it  with  any  awe 
or  contemplated  it  with  any  curiosity.  It  divided  them  from  the 
kingdom  of  Sennaar ;  it  divided  them  from  an  enemy  whom  they 
had  been  taught  to  consider  rich  and  unwarlike,  and  whom  tbej 
were  ardent  to  encounter ;  and  they  proceeded  eagerly  to  cross  it, 
without  wasting  a  single  inquiry  as  to  the  countries  which  it  had 

•  Htlfsy  18  situated  on  tbe  right  bank,  and  the  army  had  marched  up  on  the  J^* 
pMlMbl^  bccaoae  its  greater  poverty  affMrdcd-tlie  soklien  kaa  opportuui^  of  phiato* 
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ImefBed  id  ito  m^^cence/or  the  regions  which  have  so  long 
concealed  its  infiiDcy. 

"  For  three  days,  the  surface  of  the  river  to  a  considerahle  extent  was 
covered  with  camels^  horses,  Turks  and  Arahs  swimmiDg  across,  some 
supported  by  leather-bottles  filled  with  air,  or  mounted  on  pieces  of  tim* 
her ',  others  clinging  to  the  horses'  tails  or  mounted  on  the  camels  -,  in  this 
manner  did  the  army  pass,  consisting,  along  with  the  servants,  of  5,50Q 
men,  and  3,000  camels  or  horses.  It  would  be  difficult  to  paint  the 
tumult,  confusion,  noise,  and  cries  of  the  men  and  animals ;  the  echoing 
of  the  blows  by  which  the  poor  animals  were  overwhelmed,  in  order  to 
make  them  swim  and  advance^  yon  would  have  imagined  you  saw  a 
routed  army,  with  the  enemy  close  at  its  heels,  and  not  troqM  rushing 
with  confidence  to  victory.  Unfortunately,  this  ardent  zeal  cost  thhrtf 
men  their  lives,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  cameb  or  horses  were 
drowned."— vol.  il.  p.  200, 

Civil  dissensions  and  a  disputed  succession  delivered  Sennaar 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pasha  without  the  slightest  effort  at  resist- 
ance. One  of  the  competitors  for  the  throne  took  to  flight  on  his 
approach,  and  the  other  advanced  to  welcome  him  as  an  ally,  and 
acknowledge  him  as  h  master.  He  took  possession  of  the  capital 
on  the  ]£th  of  June,  with  the  same  noisy  pomp  of  triumph  which 
had  signalized  his  entry  into  Berber.  Sennaar  is  situated  at 
IS"*  36'  51  '^  of  north  latitude,  and  Sr  24'  34"  longitude  east  of 
Paris,  near  the  river  on  the  right  bank.  It  is  about  two  miles  in 
circumference,  and  contains  a  population  of  9000  souls,  of  whom 
a  third  had  retired  before  the  arrival  of  the  army.  The  houses^ 
built  on  the  ruins  of  more  ancient  habitations,  are  themselves  ra* 
pidly  advancing  to  a  state  of  ruin. 

*'  Some  of  them  are  round  cabins  covered  with  thatch^  others  with 
clay  roofs  have  occasionally  one  story  and  a  terrace,  which  are  usually 
in  a  very  ruinous  state.  They  are  not  buUt  in  any  regular  line.  In 
short,  this  confused  mass  of  habitations  presents  a  complete  picture  c^ 
wretchedne8s."»-voL  ii.  p.  258. 

Such  was  the  place  of  which  the  conquest  formed  one  of  the 
most  plausible  objects  of  the  expedition ! 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  Pasha  sent  out  two  detachments  into 
the  interior  of  the  country ;  the  one  to  the  east — the  other  to  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  The  former  succeeded  in  bringing  in  cap- 
tive the  fugitive  pretender,  and  with  him  two  persons  who  had  lately 
assassinated  a  third  king,  or  pretender,  named  A'dlan,  whose 
children  had  placed  themselves  under  the  Pasha's  protection. 
He  inflicted  on  the  murderers  the  punishment  of  impalement — a 
refinement  in  torture  unknown  to  the  barbarians  of  the  south,  and 
the  only  fruits  that  had  yet  been  presented  to  them  of  the  superior 
civilization  of  the  Turks.  The  details  of  their  execution,  (vol.  ii^ 
p.  241,)  and  the  unbending  resolution  of  the  sufferers,  excite  in 

VOL.  II.   NO.  IV.  I  I 
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U0  a  liorrible  interest*  In  ike  Seonariaat,  who  witebftsed  tim 
spectacle,  disgust  and  hatred  were  so  deeply  excited  as  to  leave 
DO  space  eVen  for  terror. 

The  expedition  to  the  westward  was  intended  against  the  Ne* 
groes  who  inhabited  the  coontry  towards  the  White  River«  Un- 
able to  resist,  thej  had  still  the  means  of  escape,  and,  therefore, 
the  Turkish  officer  (Hadji  Hammed)  thought  proffer  to  employ 
'*  la  ruse,  ou  si  Ton  veut "  (as  M.  Cailliaud  says  witfi  great  sim- 
plicity) "  la  trahison."  The  reader  shall  discover  for  himself  the 
distinction  between  a  Turkish  ruse  and  treachery. 

*'  He  seat  ^igs  of  tiuce  to  these  poor  people  to  propose  an  agree- 
ment ;  he  raptirMl  them  to  pay  a  tryiHUe  of  uaves  end  eamek.  They 
accepted  these  conditions:  in  conseqaenoe,  Ua4ji  Hamaied  ascended 
towards  them  with  a  party  of  his  men,  under,  pretence  of  receiving  tbfi 
stipulated  tribute :  but  scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  the  top  when  he  bad 
the  villages  surrounded,  and  made  prisoners  all  that  were  round  in  them.'* 
— vol.  ii.  p.  251. 

Above  a  thousand  Negroes  were  destroyed  by  thb  incursion,  and 
about  two  thousand,  chiefly  women  and  children,  were  brought  in 
as  slaves,  besides  a  large  number  of  camels  taken  violently  from  the 
Nomad  Arabs.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Pasha  had  the  slightest 
pretext  for  this  aggression-^the  sufferers  had  committed  no  act  of 
hostility,  and  were  probably  aubjectf  of  the  Malek  of  Sennaar, 
with  whom  he  was  m  amity. 

The  climate  of  Sennaar  amply  avenged  the  injuries  of  its  in- 
iiabitants.  It  was  on  the  4th  of  August  that  the  Pasha  and  M« 
Cailliaud,  conversing  in  a  pleasant  garden  on  the  river  side,  *'  i 
I'ombre  d'un  berceau  de  citronniers,'  praised  the  delicious  tempe- 
rature and  the  moderation  of  the  vertical  sun.  Ismayl  was  espe- 
cially delighted  by  tlie  unexpected  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere. 
f*  II  disait  deji  qu'il  n'en  croirait  plus  les  voyageurs ;  que  la 
relation  de  Bruce  qui  lui  avait  ^t6  traduite,  etait  mensong^,"  for 
^hat  relation  had  led  him  to  fear  for  the  health  of  his  army.  la 
three  weeks  from  that  time  a  third  of  his  army  was  suffering  from 
epidemic  diseases,  and  on  the  ^o\h  of  September,  he  counted  600 
dead  and  £000  sick  in  a  force  of  3000 ''^  men,  and  the  number  was 
increasing  every  day.  "  Le  Pasha  ne  disait  plus  que  le  rapport  de 
Bruce  ffit  contraire  i  la  v^it6.'* 

The  Sennarians  refused  all  assistance  to  the  sufferers ;  they  did 
not  even  affect  to  conceal  the  joy  which  this  spectacle  afforded  diem^ 
"  An  air  of  triumph  and  bravado  shone  on  every  countenance,'' 
and  an  insurrection  would  probably  have  completed  the  destnK> 
-T 

*  Qttcrt  4000  ?  M.  Cailliaud  himseir  tells  us,  that,  soon  after  its  arriral  at  Sennaar, 
a  reinforcement  from  Cairo  increa«;ed  the  arrajr  to  4000  ;  and  it  bad  toffsred  no  io« 
from  that  tune  till  the  beginung  of  tbe  ticUj  toason. 
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tioB  of  Ae  inyaders^  if  a  reurfbrcemeiit  had  not  oppcHtunely^  ar* 
rived  from  Egjpt,  (oq  the  ft£d  of  October,)  under  the  command 
of  Ibrahim,  the  eldest  son  of  Mehemed — the  same  ^ho  has  sinot 
acaiiired  such  Bnfortvaate  celebrity  in  Oreece. 

In  tbe  begkiDing  of  December,  the  two  princes  took  the  field ; 
Ismajrl  at  the  head  of  1500,  and  Ibrahim  of  1200  men,  (leaving 
1500  to  garrison  Sennaar,)  and  advanced  up  die  left  bank  of  the 
Blue  River.  After  a  few  days  march  they  separated,  and  the 
latter  division  directed  its  course  more  to  the  westward^  while  that 
of  Ismayl  followed  more  nearly  the  course  of  the  river.  Our  tra* 
veller  continued  to  attend  his  former  protector,  and  we  shall  not 
desert  bb  guidance.  Their  route  lay,  for  the  most  part^  throuf^ 
Bainhabited  and  pithless  forests,  where  tbe  traces  of  the  elephant 
became  more  frequent,  as  those  of  man  disappeared.  On  the  1 7tb, 
they  arrived  at  £1  Querebyn,  a  dependancy  of  Sennaar;  and 
thence,  proceeding  southward,  through  forests  even  wilder 
and  more  extensive  than  those  behind  them,  they  reached  the 
bordering  mountains,  inhabited  by  idolatrous  Negroes.  The 
Pasha  waited  for  no  provocation  or  pretext  for  attieu;k ;  and  as  his 
object  was  alike  to  employ  his  soldiers  and  to  send  down  slaves  to 
his  father,  he  promised  a  dollar  a  head  for  every  prisoner  brought 
in.  The  Negroes  defended  themselves  with  courage,  and  some* 
times  with  success ;  in  an  assault  made  on  the  £9d,  the  Turks 
k)st  52  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  prisoners  they 
made  consisted  chiefly  of  old  women,  children,  or  cripples, 
whose  worthlessness  secured  their  restoration  to  liberty*  The 
account  of  this  affair,  in  which  Ismayl  had  one  of  his  guard  killed 
at  his  side  by  a  lance,  the  only  weapon  of  his  enemies,  will  be 
very  interesting  to  those  who  love  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  war. 
The  position  of  the  Negroes  behind  trees  and  bushes,  growing 
among  the  smooth  masses  of  their  granite  rocks,  over  which,  with 
aaked  feet,  they  bounded,  or  rather  flew,  "  like  birds  "  (vol.  ii. 
p.  60) ;  their  circular  straw  huts  peeping  out  from  among  the 
crevices  of  their  stony  fastnesses ;  the  huge  nutsses  of  wood  and 
rock  which  they  rolled  down  upon  their  invaders  slowly  climbing 
the  eminences,  to  themselves  so  easy  of  access ;  the  roar  of  mus* 
ketry  and  cannon,  now  heard  among  them  for  the  first  time  ;— 
present  a  combination  of  circumstances,  throwing,  at  least*  soncM^ 
new  varieties  into  the  disgusting  picture  of  battle. 

This  '*  chasse  aux  N^res''  (as  M.  Cailliaud  calls  it)  continued 
for  nome  days,  and  was  renewed  at  convenient  intervals.  On  one 
such  occasion  (on  the  S5th)  the  traveller,  as  Well  as  th(s  Pasha, 
had  a  very  narrow  escaA^,  of  which  we  will  not  refuse  his  natural 
description  to  our  readers : 

*'  The  Pasha  had  stronglj  reoonmended  to  me,  for  my  own  safety, 
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always  to  keep  dose  to  him  j  tlits  friendly  attention  on  his  part  was  very 
nearly  costing  me  dear.  After  two  hoars*  march  we  had  ascended 
about  two-thirds  of  the  mountain^  which  was  the  object  of  our  expedi- 
tion  }  we  were  winding  onr  way  dong  a  very  rough  and  ragged  path; 
having  on  oar  right  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  on  our  left  the  aanumt 
of  the  moontain  rising  perpendicolarly,  A  portion  of  the  troops  way 
before  us ;  Ismayl  was  following  them,  having  one  of  his  slaves  oloee 
behind  him,  bearing  hb  carbine;  I  came  immediately  after,  and  so 
near  to  the  slave,  that  my  horse*s  head  actually  touched  bis  head ;  the 
Mamelukes  marched  behind  me.  The  path  was  so  narrow  as  not  to 
allow  more  than  one  to  march  abreast ;  all  of  a  sudden  a  lai^e  piece  of 
rock,  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  rolling  d  timjnraciste  between  Ismayl  and 
me,  hurle<l  the  slave  who  separated  us  down  the  precipice.  No  donbt 
the  blow  vras  aimed  at  the  Pasha,  the  richness  of  whose  dress  made  him 
a  conspicuous  object ;  but  had  I  advanced  another  step,  I  dioold  have 
been  the  victim  !  Ismayl  instantly  turned  round,  and  I  conld  judge  of 
his  terror  by  the  paleness  of  his  countenance ;  I  must  confess,  however^ 
that  he  might,  without  injustice,  have  made  the  same  observation  on 
me."— vol.  ii.  p.  371. 

Upon  the  whole,  these  incursions,  if  the/  served  to  keep  alive 
the  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  certainly  conduced  very  little  either  to 
the  honour  or  profit  of  the  prince — the  number  of  captives  was 
not  large,  and  it  was  diminished  by  the  brutality  of  their  treat- 
ment ;  of  the  survivors  very  few  were  recommended  by  youth  or 
vigour — the  greater  part  of  the  young  men  having  either  escaped 
or  perished.  However,  some  few  of  these  were  sent  down  the 
river  to  Cairo,  where  they  were  probably  embodied  in  Mebemed 
Ali's  disciplined  troops,  and  sent  to  exercise  among  the  moan- 
tains  of  the  Morea  the  same  sort  of  "  chasse,*'  as  tibat  of  which 
they  themselves  had  so  lately  been  the  object,  and  to  practise 
lessons  of  humanity  similar  to  those  which  they  had  received 
from  their  conqueror. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1 822,  the  Pasha,  after  a  harassing  march 
through  a  woody  wilderness,  arrived  at  Fazoql,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  that  name — the  Malek  of  which  advanced  to  meet 
bim,  and  offer  his  submission.  On  the  12th,  he  again  proceeded 
southward,  and  after  some  more  destructive  afiairs  ^ith  the  Nc^ 
groes,  he  crossed  the  river  Toumet,  (tributary  to  the  Blue  River,) 
at  about  l(P  5(f  9*  latitude;  and  on  the  1 8th,  M.  Cailliaud  dis- 
covered the  first  indications  of  gold.  To  this  discovery  were  now 
attached  the  remaining  hopes  of  Ismayl ;  the  conquest  of  so  many 
barren  or  half-desolate  provinces  had  not  satisfied  his  cupidity, 
and  the  myriads  of  slaves,  of  whom  he  had  promised  himself  easy 
and  profitable  possession,  had  proved  fiafice  and  dangerous  ene- 
mies ;  but  the  gold  mines  of  QusUn^myl,  recorded  by  early  anti- 
quity, and  exaggerated  by  distant  rumour,  still  continued  to  flatter 
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his  wishes  and  his  creduHty.  ]He  entered  the  province  witlunit 
delay,  and  eagerly  conunenced  the  important  search.  The  nrst 
attempt,  directed  hy  M.  Cailliaud,  and  the  second  4>y  the  Pasha 
in  person,  were  very  nearly  fruitless ;  but  it  was  still  hoped,  that 
the  country  might  contain  spots  more  fruitful;  and  marauding 
parties  were  despatched  to  take  some  natives,  who  might  serve  as 
guides  to  the  concealed  stores  of  their  land.  They  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  capture  a  chief,  who  was  conducted  trembling  be- 
fore the  Pasha.  After  covering  him  with  the  unexpected  honour, 
"  d'un  guibeh  ou  doliman  de  serge  rouge/'  (of  which  the  bril- 
liancy formed  so  ridiculous  a  contrast  with  his  black  skin  as  to 
excite  the  amusement  even  of  his  own  wretched  fellow  captives^) 
the  Pasha  questioned  him  respecting  the  supposed  treasures. 

'*  This  man,  tremUing  all  over,  picked  up  a  handful  of  gravel  stones, 
about  the  size  of  beans,  and  showing  them  to  the  prince,  told  him,  that 
after  the  rainy  season,  there  were  sometimes  found  bits  of  gold  of  that 
size  in  the  hollows  of  the  beds  or  borders  of  the  rivulets  -y  but  that  in 
general  they  procured  this  metal  in  powder  by  washing  the  sands  in  the 
Bttle  bowls  which  we  had  seen." — 

He  pointed  out  the  most  favourable  places  for  such  researches, 
and  conducted  the  Pasha  on  the  following  day  to  one  of  them. 
The  result  was  exactly  such  as  he  had  led  to  expect — a  few  small 
grains  of  gold  rewarded  the  labours  of  the  day — "  le  Pacha  6tait 
d'une  bumeur  detestable,  etle  d^pit  se  peignait  sur  son  visage," — 
and  most  happily  the  poor  Negro  chief  took  a  very  early  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  from  his  red  doliman,  and  the  dangers  of  his 
splendid  captivity.  The  search,  however,  was  continued  for 
some  days  longer,  of  which  the  most  fortunate  appears  not  tp 
have  produced  more  than  twelve  grains.  And  after  repeated 
experiments,  M.  Cailliaud  remained  convinced,  "  que  les  sables 
de  cette  region  reputes  les  plus  riches  ne  donnent  au  lavage,  terme 
moyen,  que  quatre  grains  dor  par  quintal." — vol.  iii.  p.  18. 

After  seventeen  days  passed  among  golden  sands,  the  Pasha 
became  convinced  of  their  barrenness;  and  as  he  had  thus  fairly 
ascertained  the  certainty  and  extent  of  his  disappointment ;  as  he 
had  attained  the  utmost  bounds  which  had  ever  been  affixed  to  his 
expedition,  and  had  exhausted  his  last  and  dearest  hopes,  the  sol- 
diers eagerly  expected  the  order  to  return. 

'*  The  Sheygya*  had  prepared  their  mannikin  in  the  shape  of  a  man, 
supposed  to  represent  one  of  themselves ;  for  it  is  one  of  their  esta- 
blished customs  to  inter  an  image  of  this  kind  in  the  place  fixed  as  the 
boundary  of  their  great  expeditions.*' 

On  the  5th  of  February,  the  order  was  at  length  given — to 

*  We  have  rcUined  ibe  orthography^  of  Burckbardt 
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coBtinue  their  march  to  the  south.  The  soldiers  t:ould  not  con- 
ceal dieir  astonishment ;  they  already  considered  it  a  supernatural 
effort  by  which  they  had  reached  dieir  present  position.  The 
Sheygya  placed  their  **  mannequin^  on  a  camel,  and  readily 
escorted  it  on  foot,  (to  the  great  amusement  of  the  Osmanlis ;) 
the  army  continued  to  advance  without  exhibiting  any  disposition 
to  mutiny ;  and  in  two  days,  diey  arrived  at  Singue,  the  province 
adjacent  to  Qu&m&neyl. 

And  here,  indeed,  the  limits  of  progress  were  at  length  fixed  by 
invincible  necessity*  The  Negro  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  had  become  more  daring  from  success,  or  more  furious 
from  their  sufferings — the  troops  were  harassed  in  dieir  march, 
and  insulted  in  their  encampment — the  Pasha's  own  horses  were 
carried  off  from  under  the  mouths  of  his  cannon,  and  a  confede- 
racy, among  various  Negro  tribes,  for  a  simultaneous  assault  on 
the  camp  was  proved  to  have  been  formed,  though  fortunately  it 
did  not  take  effect  at  the  time  fixed  for  it.  The  army  was  reduced 
to  about  1200  men,  and  was  greatly  in  want  of  ammunition,  in 
which  its  only  advantage  consisted.*  '*  J'allai  voir  le  Prince  :  3 
etaittriste  et  soucieux ;  desnouvelles  affligeantes,  qu*il  venaitde  re- 
c6voir  du  Sennaar,  augmentaient  ses  inquietudes  surrembarrasde 
sa  position,  dont  il  ne  dissimulait  pas  aurestele  danger.'' — >vol.  iii. 
p.  49*  But,  though  afflicted  by  periodical  attacks  of  fever,  Ismayl 
had  lost  nothing  of  that  energy^  which,  through  the  vrbole  cam- 
paign, had  supported  and  animated  him.f 

''  He  must  certainly  have  been  endowed  with  great  courage,  persever- 
ance, and  even  genius,  to  have,  with  a  feeble  army  of  4000  men,  ill-paid 
and  ill-fed,  traversed,  in  all  directions,  barbaious  and  wild  countries, 
invaded  in  less  than  two  years  450  leagues  of  territory,  conquered  twelve 
provinces  and  a  kingdom,  and  maintained  an  unceasing  struggle  with 
a  multitude  of  warlike  tribes." — vol.  iii.  p.  51. 

But  he  yielded  at  length  to  destiny,  and  gave,  on  the  Uth  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  long-expected  orders  for  retreat. 

M.  Cailliaud  appears  at  different  times  to  have  indulged  some 
visionary  hopes,  that  the  present  expedition  would  throw  light  on 
the  course,  or  even  the  fountains  of  the  White  River ;  and,  doubt- 
less, it  was  in  an  agony  of  disappointment  at  the  disappearance  of 
this  dream,  that,  before  turning  his  face  northward,  he  mounted 
an  eminence,  with  his  telescope  in  his  hand,  and  sought  to  dis- 
cover the  spot  where  his  imagination  had  placed  the  source  of  the 


*  Some  boats  charged  with  tuppliei  and  aanranitioo  had  beca  deatrojed  fay  ti» 

nalives  near  Fazoqi. 

t  By  the  way,  the  oulj  people  who  offered  him  the  slightest  resistance  were  (he 
Sheygya  and  the  Negroes. 
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Wbke  River, — (a  spot  dktanrt,  aceording  to  his  own  map,  above 
800  miles.) 

*'  Vara  efforts !  ;  .  .  Ceasing,  therefore,  to  conteinplate  this  hori- 
zon, which  presented  nothing  hut  a  complete  mass  of  vapour,  I  engraved 
the  name  of  Franct  m  deep  characters  upon  the  rock,  and  transporting 
Bopelf  in  imagination  to  that  beloved  country,  1  put  up  a  prayer  that  1 
aught  be  allowed  to  offer  her  the  tribute  of  my  labours ;  a  smal)  tribute, 
certainly,  but  which  had  cost  me  great  fatigue  and  sufferings." — vol.  iii. 
p.  51. 

The  Sheyg3fa  were  probably  employing  the  same  moment  in  the 
enstomary  interment  of  their  *'  mannequin  ;*'  and  these  important 
ceremonies  duly  performed,  the  army  joyously  commenced  its  rec- 
tum homewards. 

The  men  were  inspired  with  new  energy ;  the  very  beasts  seemed 
sensible  of  the  change  in  the  direction  of  march,  and  their  step 
became  more  rapid  and  firm.  Joy  was  painted  on  every  coun- 
tenance ;  the  Bedouins  and  the  Arnaouts  expressed  their  own  by 
songs ;  past  sufferings  were  already  banished  from  recollection, 
and  every  thought  and  every  vow  was  directed  towards  home. 

The  traveller  soon  afterwards  took  his  final  leave  of  the  Pasha, 
who  had  latterly  treated  him  with  great  consideration,  and  descended 
to  Sennaar  by  water.  Ismayl  encountered  no  impediments  in 
his  return  to  diat  place,  which  was  hastened  by  a  disappointment 
in  not  finding  his  brother's  division  at  Fazoql ;  with  which  rein- 
forcement he  had  still  meditated  a  new  expedition  to  the  souths 
westward.  Ibrahim  himself  having  been  overtaken  some  time  be- 
fore by  sickness  and  its  attendant  circumstances  of  anxiety  and 
despondency,  had  abruptly  (juitted  the  army  and  returned  direct 
to  Egypt ;  happier,  in  undishonoured  obscurity,  had  he  fallen 
among  the  deserts  of  the  White  River,  by  the  lance  of  some  naked 
savage,  than  to  have  lived  to  wreak  his  sullen  and  sanguinary 
hnmour  upon  the  unresisting  children  of  Greece,  to  have  torn 
away  some  of  the  remaining  branches  of  her  beauty  and  vitality, 
and  left  in  the  flowery  vallies  of  the  Morea  so  deep  an  impress 
of  his  horses' feet,  that  an  age  of  peace  and  independence  will 
scarcely  restore  their  verdure. 

From  Sennaar,  the  "  brave  Ismayl/*  not  many  months  after- 
wards, descended  to  Shendi  to  repress  some  insurrection  or  levy 
some  contribution,  and  thence  he  designed  to  return  to  Egypt. 
-At  Shendi  he  had  the  imprudence  to  retire  to  some  distance  from 
his  camp,  to  celebrate,  (as  it  is  said,)  by  a  nocturnal  banquet, 
the  conclusion  of  his  laborious  campaign.  A  very  few  attend- 
ants were  with  him.  Malek  Nimir  (the  name  means  tiger) 
had  long  watched  for  the  opportunity  of  vengeance  which  was 
now  presented,  and  not  rejected  by  him.     He  set  fire  to  the 
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bouse  where  the  Pasfaa  feMted  or  teposed,  and  lo  the  shrubs  m 
Ae  dourrha  which  surrounded  it;  the  young  conqueror  perished 
in  the  flames*  The  soldiers  from  the  camp  arrired  too  bite  for 
succour,  and  found  only  the  mutilated  remains  of  their  prince: 
these  were  transported  to  Cairo  and  there  buried. 

All  his  party  were  taken  or  massacred;  the  Greek,  his  Proto- 
medico,  was  at  first  spared,  that  he  might  be  delivered  to  more 
deliberate  torture.  ^ 

''  First,  all  bis  teeth  were  extracted  from  bim,  one  by  one,  and  distri- 
buted among  the  prineipal  persons  of  the  coontry,  who  had  &em  care- 
fully sewed  op  in  little  leather  bags,  in  order  to  wear  tbem  as  amulets  ^ 
for  in  the  opinion  of  these  superstitious  people,  the  possessor  of  a  pbysi- 
cian*8  tooth  is  safe  from  the  attacks  of  any  disease.  After  this  cmd  ope- 
ration, he  was  put  to  deatb.^  Malek  Nimir  took  to  flight  with  bis  sc- 
complices,  and  retreated  into  Darfour." — vol.  iii.  p.  337. 

We  have  observed  that  the  first  object  of  this  expedition,  which 
we  have  followed  with  no  small  degree  of  interest,  was  the  con- 
quest of  Sennaar,  and  the  numerous  provinces  comprehended  be- 
tween that  kingdom  and  the  Egyptian  frontiers,  and  that  the  scheme 
extended  to  the  occupation  of  the  slave-countries  above  Sennaar, 
and  the  gold  mines  supposed  to  exist  there.  We  have  seen  that 
the  latter  enterprize  had  no  permanent  result,  and  little  even  of 
temporary  profit;  but  we  have  also  perceived  with  astonishment 
the  rapid  success  of  the  former.  This  makes  us  curious  to  in- 
quire iqto  the  actual  extent  and  nature  of  the  country  so  hastily 
subjected  by  a  force  so  very  insignificant,  and  into  die  number 
and  resources  of  the  various  inhabitants,  who  yielded  their  inde- 
pendence to  the  terrors  of  4,000  muskets. 

The  extent  of  the  conquered  country  along  the  river  side  from 
the  Second  Cataract  to  the  southern  limits  of  Sennaar  (for  we 
shall  not  include  the  countries  above  it,  so  imperfectly  subjected 
and  hastily  evacuated)  cannot  be  reckoned  at  less  than  1 200  miles. 
Of  these  the  first  500  may  comprehend  the  provinces  of  Sukkoot, 
Mahass,  D6ngola  and  Dar-Sheygya;  the  next  400  will  embrace 
Berber,  Shendi,  and  Halfay  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers;  and  the  remaining  300  the  length  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sennaar.  It  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  approach  to  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  width  of  these  provinces.  Mr.  Cailliaud 
however,  has  given  some  foundation  to  rest  upon,  when  he  fixes  that 
of  Sennaar  at  about  seventy  English  miles;  and  perhaps  we  are 
safe  in  afliixing  the  same  width  to  the  habitable  parts  of  the  three 
adjacent  countries;  for  if  that  of  Halfay,  especially  on  the 
western  bank,  in  many  places  falls  far  short  of  this  average,  it  is 

*  *'  I  have  mcDtioned  various  traits  of  the  atrocioos  conduct  of  tbis  person,  vhid 
teod  to  diminish  the  regret  for  his  fate." 
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highly  probable  that  hoA  Berber  and  Sbeodi^  which  were  the 
heart  of  ancient  Mero6,  may  much  exceed  it;    and  certainly  in 

E^pulation  these  two  provinces  have  suffered  much  less  than 
alfa^  from  the  destructive  incursions  of  the  Sheygya,  and  less 
than  bennaar  from  civil  dissensions.  To  the  width  of  the  coun- 
tries bdow  Berber  vie  must  affix  a  much  smaller  average;  for  in 
many  parts,  as  at  the  cataracts  immediately  above  Dar  Sbeygya, 
and  those  extending  for  nearly  100  miles  to  the  south  and  west 
of  Halfay,  the  habitable  land  (to  which  our  inquiries  are  of 
course  confined)  is  of  very  narrow  extent ;  and  the  Nile  may  be 
said  in  those  tracts  to  be  so  fully  employed  in  continuing  its  own 
existenoe^  as  to  be  little  disposed  to  fertilize  the  desert  which  im- 
pedes and  endangers  it*  Besides  which,  the  rains  which  fall 
abundantly  to  the  south  through  this  long  tract,  either  fall  not  at  all 
here, or  scantily  and  capriciously.  The  Sheyg}^a,  though  a  warlike, 
are  not  a  numerous  race:  their  cultivable  land  on  the  borders  of 
the  river  cannot  average  above  three  or  four  miles  in  width,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  fertility  of  their  deserts.  In 
parts  of  D6ngola,  but  in  parts  only,  there  is  a  broader  extent  of 
rich  soil  and  luxuriant  vegetation ;  but  the  ravages  of  the  Sheygya 
have  left  few  hands  for  its  cultivation.  In  endeavouring  then 
to  form  some  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, we  shall  follow  M.  Cailliaud  in  computing  that  of  Sennaar 
at  600,000  souk;  the  countries  between  Sennaar  and  Dar  Shey- 
gya may  contain  somewhat  more;  and  thence  down  to  the  second 
cataract  we  may  content  ourselves  with  reckoning  half  that  num- 
ber; and  thus  the  whole  will  not  much  exceed  a  million  and  a 
half.  In  this  calculation  we  include,  of  course,  those  Arabs  who 
are  occa^nally  associated  in  the  villages  with  the  indigenous 
natives,  and  such  of  the  Nomads,  whether  engs^ed  in  pasturage 
or  commerce,  as  confine  their  wandering  habitations  to  the  ad- 
jacent deserts. 

But  the  capabilities  of  the  more  southern  of  these  provinces, 
those  especially  which  lie  above  the  confluence  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Astaboras,  do  not  discredit  their  ancient  glory. 

"  Watered  by  the  surroanding  rivers,  fertilized,  especially  towards  the 
south,  by  the  periodical  rains  which  bring  back  v^etation,  even  amid 
the  sands  of  the  desert,  this  country  must  yield  a  rich  return  to  the 
labours  of  the  intelligent  and  active  cultivator. 

This  was  written  among  the  ruins  of  Mero£;  still  higher  up 
the  river  the  traveller  viras  more  than  once  reminded  of  the  scenery 
of  Europe;  at  one  time  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  at  another  the 
lake  of  Como,  were  recalled  to  his  recollection.  The  animal 
productions  increased  in  variety  and  sometimes  in  beauty ;  os- 
triches and  wild  asses  inhabit  the  deserts  of  Berber;  in  Halfay, 
below  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  are  found  the  traces  of  the 
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giraffe;  preiently  tiie  traok  of  the  elepbatit  Mid  the  ngiM  of  bis 
night  were  ohderved  in  foreists  inhabited  by  birds  of  brighter 
plumage  and  of  shriller  cry.  The  black  and  white  ibises  of  an- 
cient Eg}>pt  were  discorered  somewhat  higher.  The  hippopo- 
tamus is  found  to  increase,  as  the  crocodile  diminishes^  in  abun- 
dance, and  the  lion  and  the  rhinoceros  are  numbered  among  the 
natives  of  Sennaar.  Farther  soudi,  the  spacious  fc^rests,  with 
their  green  -apes  and  pendulons  birds'  nests,  confound  all  our 
usual  notions  of  Africafi  scenery.  Almost  everywhere  we  find 
ptooh  of  the  careless  luxuriance  of  nature,  everywhere  con- 
trasted with  the  wretchedness  and  debasement  of  man. 

The  religion  of  the  conquered  provinces  is  exclusively  Maho- 
metan; varying,  indeed,  in  zeal  and  purity,  from  Sennaar,  where 
one  mosque  is  found  sufficient  for  the  devotion  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, to  Dar  Sheyg^a,  vt^ose  Arabian  orthodoxy  despises  the 
spurious  Mahometanism  of  the  Turk.  As  to  the  regions  to  the 
south  and  soudi-west  of  Sennaar,  it  would  seem  that  the  Mack 
iidiabitants  are  divided  between  paganism  and  uncircumcised 
islamism.  Those  who  follow  the  latter  persuasion  are  doubtless 
to  be  ranked  among  the  least  honoured  of  the  servants  of  Ma- 
homet; of  the  pagans  the  greater  portion  offer  their  vows  rather  to 
the  temperate  brightness  of  die  moon^  than  to  the  burning  god  of 
day;  and  it  is  probaUe  that  the  mysterious  mutability  of  the 
former  increases  the  superstitious  reverence  of  her  wor^ippen^ 
But  it  would  seem  (from  such  itiformatioR  as  M^  Cailliftud  was 
enabled  to  collect^  that  on  the  banks  of  the  White  River,  both 
the  Prophet  and  tne  moon  are  equally  disregarded,  and  that  the 
stars  alone  are  objects  of  adoration.  One  thmg  appears  certain; 
that  predestination  is  a  main  principle  of  action  among  all  these 
savages,  whether  Mahometan  or  Pagan ;  some  instances  of  its 
activity  are  given  us  by  M.  Cailliaud.  And  another  ^^  is  do 
less  certain  and  far  more  deplorable,  that  if  we  except  the  people 
dwelling  around  the  sources  of  the  Blue  River,  there  is  no  nation 
or  tribe  that  drinks  of  the  Nile  or  any  of  its  tributary  streams,  or 
wanders  over  its  wild  deserts,  which  has  any  kncnirledge  of  Chris* 
tiamty.*  The  Christian  traveller  who  throws  on  these  vast 
regions  any  regard  of  serious  observation  is  most  painfully  re* 
nunded  of  this  truth,  when  he  beholds  the  many  fragments  aod 
memorials  of  his  religion  which  are  scattered  under  his  feet 
These  remains  are  most  abundant  in  the  lower  provinces,t  from 
Dar  Sheyg3fa   to  Wady   Haifa;    they  are   everywhere  fouoii, 

*  Of  course  the  Copts,  w^io  are  confined  to  Egypt,  snd  are  ibinlj  scattered  efci 
there,  are  excepted. 

f  la  the  higher  coantries,  M.  Cailliaud  found  two  or  three  Christian  iatcRftioMi 
in  the  ruins  of  Mero^.  He  remarks  that  some  of  the  calabashes  used  by  the  idolaters 
above  Sennasr  were  impressed  with  the  figure  of  the  cross.  There  is  a  Christian  ruio 
▼ery  near  the  confluence  of  the  White  and  Blue  rivers. 
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at  no  verjr  cotisiiterable  intervals,  along  the  river  side.  They 
consist  chieflj  of  ruined  churches  of  rude  architecture,  of  whidi 
the  interior  is  generally  adorned  by  pictures  of  the  Virgin  or  St. 
George,  according  to  the  Greek  fashion.  The  space  adjacent 
to  these  is  usually  covered  by  a  multitude  of  tombstones  which 
seem  to  attest  the  superior  populousness  of  former  days.  In 
fact,  the  vrtiole  face  of  Ais  country  bears  deep  and  lasting  marks 
of  the  infliction  of  some  mighty  calamity,  whose  fruits  are  desola- 
tion and  misery.  In  Dar  Sheygya  some  small  granite  columns 
are  found,  with  the  cross  sculptured  on  the  capital;  and  in  Old 
D6ngola,  the  only  building  not  absolutely  wretched,  was  once  a 
Christian  convent  and  is  now  a  Mahometan  mosque.  But  the 
spot  where  these  interesting  vestiges  of  our  faith  are  most  nume* 
rons  and  most  perfect,  is  the  long  tract  of  rocky  islands,  which 
forms  a  succession  of  cataracts  from  Wady  Haifa  almost  as  high 
as  Soleb.  It  is  probable  that  Christianity,  when  it  had  been 
driven  by  the  arms  of  the  Arabs  from  the  plains  of  Shendi  and 
D6ngola,took  refuge  in  these  savage  fastnesses,  and  lingered  and 
fought  behind  their  granite  battlements,  beaten  by  the  rushing 
waters.  Indeed  their  inhabitants  are  related  still  to  retain  some^ 
what  of  a  fierce  and  intractable  character. 

From  noticing  the  rude  memorials  of  Christianity^  we  proceed 
Vf  the  stream  of  time  to  visit  the  monstrous  monuments  of  the 
•uperstttioii  of  alitiquity.  As  both  of  these  have  their  peculiar 
interest  with  the  traveller,  so  both  receive  their  peculiar  respect 
from  the  native.  The  former  nsre  hdd  holy,  as  the  feeble  notices 
of  a  religion  which  lives  and  flourishes,  and  which  is  one  day  des* 
tined,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  ancient  prophecy,  to  reign  over  the 
kingdoms  of  the  east.  The  latter  are  regarded  as  the  relics  of  a 
gigantic  race,  whose  name  and  whose  religion  have  long  passed 
tway  from  among  men,  and  will  never  be  restored ;  yet  are  they 
not  approached  without  awe,  and  a  species  of  superstition. 

From  Wady  Haifa,  as  high  as  the  province  of  Halfay,  these 
moomnents  are  occasionally  found  on  the  river  side,  or  in  the 
neighbouring  desert.  The  most  southerly  yet  discovered  is  diat 
of  Soubah)  situated  on  the  light  bank  of  the  Blue  River,  before 
its  junction  widi  the  Balu^el-Abiad,  at  about  15^  10'  of  lat.  A 
broken  sphinx  in  the  midst  of  ruinous  mounds  of  brick,  is  all  that 
mnains  of  what  M.  Cailliaud  very  fakly  supposes  to  have  been 
the  city  of  Saba.  Whatever  buildings  may  once  have  adorned 
the  kingdom  of  Sennaar  have  now  utterly  disappeared,  which  is 
00  doubt  correctly  attributed  to  the  scarcity  of  sand  and  limestone, 
i8  well  as  to  the  periodical  rains  prevailing  in  that  country. 

Between  Wady  Haifa  and  Soubah,  (a  distance  along  the  river 
of  about  900  miles,)  as  many  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  spots  might  be 
pointed  out,  which  are  marked  by  the  remains  of  antiquity.     To 
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three  of  thesei  poeaessing  superior  claims  on  ourattentioD^iJveduU 
chiefly  confine  ourselves,  taking  them  in  the  order  of  their  disco- 
very from  north  to  south.  We  mean  those  of  Mount  Berkel,  of 
Assour,  and  of  Naga  and  KI  Me^aourat.  We  mean  no  dis- 
paragement to  the  other  remains*  or  to  undervalue  the  labours 
Hrhich  have  been  bestowed  on  their  description  and  delineation; 
and  least  of  all  do  we  intend  any  insult  to  tlie  Temple  of  Soleb^ 
which  we  suspect  to  be  the  most  graceful  and  picturesque  monu- 
ment yet  discovered  above  the  second  cataract;  but  the  extent  and 
position  of  the  three  which  we  have  selected  demand  somewhat 
closer  investigation. 

1.  The  rums  of  Mount  Berkel  are  situated  in  Dar  Sheygyi, 
near  a  village  called  Merawe,  at  about  18^  31'  of  north  lat 
They  occupy  very  considerable  space  on  both  banks  of  the  river. 
On  the  right,  between  the  mountain  and  the  river,  close  to  the 
former,  are  found  the  remains  of  seven  or  eight  stone  buildings, 
at  least  six  of  which  were  temples.  Some  of  these  are  in  a  state 
of  entire  decay  and  decomposition,  others  have  been  crushed  bj 
the  fall  of  fragments  of  rock  from  the  mountain's  side.  The 
most  perfect  is  the  Typhonium,  a  temple  of  about  100  feet  in 
length,  partly  built  and  partly  excavated  in  the  rock. 

*'  In  the  multitnde  of  hieroglyphical  legends  which  accompany  all  the 
figures  of  this  monument,  we  recognise  everywhere^  close  to  that  of  the 
king,  two  hieroglyphical  rings  (or  cartouches),  whidi,  according  to  M. 
Champollion*8  important  discovery,  inform  m  that  this  monaicfa  is  Tari- 
CU8,  the  first  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  who  invaded  Egypt,  and  formed 
the  twenty-fifth  dynasty  of  the  chronological  canon  of  Manetho,  in  the 
ei§^th  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  style  of  the  figures  and 
ornaments  of  this  temple,  is  the  pure  style  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
and  Lower  Nubia.** — vol.  iii.  p.  215. 

The  most  extensive  remains  are  those  of  a  temple,  probably  of 
less  ancient  date  than  the  Typhonium,  of  which  the  length  is  not 
less  than  450  English  feet.  This  magnificent  edifice  has  con- 
tained more  than  eighty-four  coluoms,  brides  sphinxes  and  granite 
altars  covered  with  sciilptures,  and  was  numbered,  we  doubt  not, 
among  the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  Ethiopia.  No  traces  of 
that  splendour  at  present  exist,  and  the  labours  of  the  traveller, 
explonng  the  bases  of  the  columns  and  the  vestiges  of  the  walb 
amid  heaps  of  dust  and  rubbish,  are  unrewarded  by  any  object 
of  admiration. 

A  little  farther  from  the  river,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  are 
the  remains  of  thirteen  pyramids;  they  are  small,  and  for  the  most 
part,  in  very  good  preservation;  the  largest  is  not  more  than  80 
feet  in  base ;  several  do  not  exceed  half  Siat  size ;  some  are  of  still 
smaller  dimensions.  They  appear  to  be  of  very  different  a^; 
the  most  ancient  have  no  sanctuary  or  consequent  hieroglyphical 
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inscriptions;  there  are  others  of  which  the  sanctuaries  have 
vanlted  roofs,*  and  these  are  decidedly  the  most  modem;  the 
rest  belong  to  an  intermediate  age. 

On  the  left  bank,  a  few  miles  higher  than  Mount  Berkel,  stands 
another  body  of  pyramids  of  greater  magnitude  and  antiquity. 
There  are  fifteen  of  considerable  magnitude,  varying  from  25  to 
30  yards  in  base;  one  only  much  exceeds  the  dimensions  of  the 
rest,  being  about  50  yards  in  base.  This  last  presents  the  singu- 
lar appearance  of  a  small  interior  pyramid  of  a  different  age, 
stone,  and  architecture,t  enclosed  by  a  thick  pyramidal  case,  which 
has  now  greatly  fallen  away  and  betrayed  its  secret.  These  build- 
ings  are  formed  of  a  coarse  pudding-stone,  whose  friability  has 
greatly  accelerated  their  general  dilapidation. 

M.  Cailliaud  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  correct  in  supposing  these 
ruins  to  be  the  remains  of  Napata,  which  was  originally  the 
second  city,  and  latterly  the  capital,  of  Ethiopia.  We  are  only 
surprised  that  he  should  have  found  any  difficulty  in  coming  to 
this  conclusion,  or  made  any  boast  of  it  as  a  discovery  of  his  own, 
because  our  English  travellers  who  visited  diis  spot  before  him, 
and  whose  plans  and  descriptions  agree  in  every  material  point 
with  his  own,  formed  and  published  the  same  opinion  about  four 
years  before  the  appearance  of  his  work. — (  Waddington's  Travels 
in  Ethiopia,  p.  186.) 

The  locality  of  Mount  Berkel  is  favourable  to  the  position  of 
a  ^eat  city,  not  from  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country, 
which  is  not  remarkable,  but  from  the  extraordinary  bend  in  the 
river,  which  takes  place  between  18°  and  19^  SO'  of  latitude,  and 
brings  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  its  banks  into  easy  and 
near  communication  with  those  who  dwell  above  them  to  the 
eastward,  or  below  them  to  the  west.  Thus  the  same  interme- 
diate position^  which  furnishes  the  Sheygya  with  facilities  of.  de- 
predation, formerly  gave  commercial  advantages  to  the  peaceful 

*  "  Sevenil  temples  of  the  Oasis  of  TiMbes  have  also  Tanlted  roofs,  altlwogh  these 
■Oftniaents  bear  bierogljphical  scniptares.*'  (vol.  iii.  p.  t\0.) 

t  "  This  iiiferior  boildiug  seems  to  form  aboat  two-thirds  of  the  whole  structure ;  it 
is  of  ueat  workmanship,  and  composed  of  a  bard  light<M>loured  taDdstone.*''—'HW- 
^i»*itan*t  Vint  to  Ethiopia, 

N 
t  This  will  be  made  more        ^  .^^^X 

intelligible  bjr  a  delineation  \  j^       H. 

of  that  part  of  the  riTcr.              '    1   NapataT  \ 

_   If," "y  J 


^^^ss^ 
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merthaota  of  Napata;  for  Sheocli  on  the  one  hand»  and  Ddogola 
on  tbe  other,  are  respectively  distant  not  more  than  sixty  aixi 
twenty-five  hours  across  the  desert  from  Merawe.  Iliis  circoin- 
stance  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  existence  of  an  important 
city  upon  or  near  the  place,  where  we  have  diticovered  the  nnm 
of  Napata;  the  magnificent  rock  of  Berkel  may  have  decided  the 
exact  spot  for  its  erection. 

2.  From  the  ruins  of  Mount  Berkel  we  ascend  to  the  Tarftbyls 
of  Assour,  and  our  interest  increases  as  we  proceed;  for  the  situ- 
ation of  Assour^near  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  sixty  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Astaboras,  very  nearly  agrees  with  the 
supposed  latitude  as  well  as  peninsular  position  of  Meroe.  The 
vast  extent  of  ruins  there  discovered,  establishes  the  identity  of  die 
true  place  beyond  any  dispute.  In  comparing  theae  remains  with 
those  of  Napata,  we  first  observe,  that  the  space  occupied  by  then 
is  far  more  considerable ;  that  they  are  in  general  more  dilapidated, 
and  that  the  vast  mounds  of  rubbish  everywhere  heaped  up  must 
have  been  formed  by  the  ruins  of  private  as  well  as  public  buikU 
ings.  The  latter  consist,  as  at  Napata,  of  temples  and  pyramids. 
Of  the  temples  there  is  not  one  whose  remains  can  be  traced  widi 
any  certainty;  of  that  which  appears  to  have  been  the  largest,  the 
front  wall  was  about  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness;  an  avenue  of 
lions,  in  sandstone,  stood  before  the  portal,  and  a  wall  appears  to 
have  surrounded  it  at  some  little  distance.  The  pyramids  stand 
as  usual  on  the  borders  of  the  desert.  Of  the  first  and  smaller 
group  there  are  still  twenty,  of  which  M.  Cailliaud  was  enabled  to 
measure  the  bas6  and  inclination. 

**  Around  these  monuments  I  dtsoovered  tbe  tmees  of  setenty-five  other 
buildings,  which  were  no  doobt  to  many  small  pyramids,  designed  for 
covering  mummy  pits." — vol,  ii.  p.  15 1 . 

The  largest  of  these  is  not  more  than  thirty^four  feet  in  base 
and  about  fifty-nine  in  height;  some  of  them  scarcely  exceed  a 
third  of  these  dimensions. 

**  The  front  stones  are  only  from  thirty  to  forty  centmkrtt  in 
height ;  only  some  layers  of  freeBtone  compose  the  four  walls  of  the 
pyramid;  the  interior  is  a  mere  mass  of  ragged  stones,  confiisedly 
neaped  together,  and  cemented  with  clay." — vol.  ii.  p.  152. 

The  larger  group  is  situated  farther  to  the  eastward,  on  two 
adjoining  eminences ;  of  the  southernmost  of  these  there  are  nine 
only  capable  of  measurement,  which  vary  from  forty-three  to 
twentyK>ne  feet  in  base.  There  are  vestiges  of  thirty-eight  others, 
of  which  the  very  materials  have  nearly  disappeared.  Those  to 
the  north  are  in  a  more  elevated  situation,  and  therefore  less  in 
danger  from  the  invasion  of  the  sands,  or  the  "  sejour  des  pluies;" 
they  are  consequently  in  very  good  preservation,  and  M.  Cailliaud 
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was  endMed  to  take  ibe  OMasmemefit  of  twenly^two  of  tbem?  ifae 
largest  seems  to  be  about  sixty  feet  m  base ;  many  are  extremely 
small.  Most  of  the  pyramids  appear  to  have  had  little  sanctuaries 
attached  to  thern^  and  in  one  of  them  M.  Cailliaud  found  the 
roof  vaulted)  as  we  have  already  noticed  in  those  of  Mount  Berkel. 
"  I  examiaed  very  attentively  if  this  vault  was  not  the  work  of  some 
subsequent  restorations ;  but  a  border  of  serpents,  serving  as  a  frame  to 
Egyptian  sculptures,  and  evidently  of  the  same  date  with  them — a  border 
which  extended  above  the  spring  of  the  arch ;  finally^  the  uniformly 
ancient  state  of  the  materials, — convinced  me  that  ail  the  parts  of  this 
building  had  been  constructed  simultaneously," 

Our  own  opinion  certainly  leads  us  to  consider  these  ai  the 
oldest  recorded  specimens  of  the  arch,  and  to  attribute  the  honour 
of  that  invention  to  the  Ethiopians;  we  admit  some  di£Gk:ulty  in 
reoonciling  such  progress  in  architecture  with  the  rude  workman^ 
ship  visible  in  <^er  parts  even  of  the  same  nM>ttuments;  but  thia 
is  not  removed  by  supposing  them  to  belong  to  a  more  modem 
age;  indeed  such  confusion  rather  indicates  the  carelessness,  of 
high  anticuity,  than  die  minute  and  elaborate  diligence  of  later 
days.  Tne  only  plausible  ground  on  which  the  ruins  of  Berke) 
have  ever  claimed  to  be  those  of  Mero6,*  is  the  circumstance  of 
their  vicinity  to  a  village  called  Merawe.  But  this  is  entirely 
removed  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  M.  Cailliaud,  that  a  place  not 
far  from  Assour,  covered  with  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  is 
called  El  Meraouy.  We  may  add,  that  in  the  desert  between 
B^kel  and  Assour,  there  b  a  rock  called  Hadjar  Meroueh ;  ther^ 
is  a  village  Merreh  in  Halfay,  and  in  £^pt  itself  a  Maraou;  the 
sound  is  common  to  almost  every  province  of  the  Nile;  and  cerr 
tainly  Merawe  can  prove  nothing  in  favour  of  Berkel  which 
Meraouy  does  not  equally  prove  for  Assour;  all  our  other  data 
are  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

M.  Cailliaud  is  the  first  traveller  who  has  explained  and  de* 
scribed  the  ruins  of  Mero6,  and  we  give  him  the  more  credit,  be- 
cause the  excursion  from  the  camp  which  enabled  him  to  do  so,  was 
attended  with  some  personal  risk;  but  it  seems  probable,  that  a  part 
of  them  had  already  been  traversed  both  by  Bruce  (vol.  iv.  p.  638) 
and  Burckhardt  (p.  275),  describing  a  place  opposite  to  Gourgos^f 
near  the  Mountain  Gibbainy,  a  little  below  Shendi.    Bruce  says, 

*  See  the  Review  of  Waddingtoo  and  Haobury's  Travels  in  No.  LXXXI  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  The  candid  author  of  that  article  has,  we  doubt  not,  already 
^Jianged  his  opinion. 

t  M.  Cailliaud  passed  the  isle  of  Kourkos,  and  the  ruins  in  question  on  his  return ; 
no  doubt  they  were  the  suburbs  of  Mero6.  A  few  miles  lower  down  he  pussed  through 
those  of  El-Marouk,  which  are  only  a  quarter  of  a  league  to  the  south  of  Assour,  and 
thence  the  temples  or  taribyls  were  Tisible.  Bot  certainly  tbeie  were  not  seen  cither 
by  Brace  or  Botckliardt. 
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**  We  saw  here  beaps  of  broken  pedestak,  like  those  of  Axnm,  all 
plainly  designed  for  the  statues  of  the  oog^star,  and  some  pieces  of  obdisk 
likewise  with  hieroglyphics,  almost  totally  obliterated.  The  Arabs  told 
us  these  ruins  were  very  extensive,  and  that  many  pieces  of  statues,  both 
of  men  and  animals,  had  been  dug  up  there  ...  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
risking  a  guess  that  this  is  the  ancient  city  of  Meroe,  whose  latitude 
should  be  16^  26V' 

Nearly  at  the  same  place,  Burckhardt  noticed  some  mounds  of 
rubbish  and  red  burnt  bricks,  dnd  some  foundations  of  buildings 
constructed  of  hewn  stones;  -but,  unfortunately,  be  was  prevented 
from  extending  his  observations. 

Thus  it  is  rather  curious  to  find  M.  Cailliaud  triumphantlj 
expressing  his  surprise,  that  neither  firuce  nor  Burckhardt  bave 
given  any  indications  of  these  ruins  (vol.  iii.  p.  1 01).  However, 
the  honour  of  making  them  distinctly  known  to  our  curiosity,  aad 
useful  to  our  researches,  is  entirely  his  own,  and  he  has  deserved 
by  bis  exertions  the  good  fortune  which  enabled  him  to  do  so. 

3.  At  a  place  called  Naga,  a  little  above  Shendi,  on  the  river 
side,  are  the  remains  of  a  Typhonium  and  other  ruins ;  and  at 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  tliat  place,  nearly  S.  by  E.,  at  some 
distance  from  the  Nile,  is  another  spot  of  the  same  name,  covered 
by  more  remarkable  monuments. 

''  The  first  object  which  attracted  my  attention  was  a  temple  entirely 
covered  with  Egyptian  sculptures,  with  its  pi/lonum  and  a  portico  oif 
Greco-Roman  architecture,  mingled  with  Egyptian  ornaments.  Farther 
on  were  the  ruins  of  another  great  temple,  adorned  with  sculptures  of 
finished  workmanship,  and  preceded  by  avenues  of  sphinxes  j  those  of 
a  fi>urth  (?)  smaller  monument ',  the  traces  of  several  other  buildings 
levelled  to  the  ground,  and  at  some  distance  those  of  a  public  pool** — 
voLiii.  p.  125. 

The  small  temple  is  the  best  preserved,  and  is  covered  with 
historical  sculptures ;  on  the  principal  fa9ade  of  the  pyldnum  is 
the  colossal  figure  of  the  triumphant  monarch,  holding  by  the  hair 
thirty-three  captives,  on  their  knees,  in  the  attitude  of  supplica- 
tion ;  on  its  left  side  is  a  similar  representation,  except  that  the 
principal  personage  here  is  a  female.  This  peculiarity  is  a  iresfa 
proof  that  women  had  privileges  in  Ethiopia  which  they  enjoyed 
not  in  Egypt  or  Lower  Nubia,  where  the  principal  actors  lu  all 
sculptural  representations  are  men.  Some  of  the  figures  are  ex- 
ecuted in  a  rude  and  heavy  style,  and  the  "  embonpoint  des  per- 
sonnages"  exhibits  a  people  differing  exceedingly  in  physique 
from  the  Egyptians,  however  resembling  them  in  taste  and  reli- 
gion, (iii.  131.)  So  says  M.  Cailliaud.  Our  own  consideration 
of  this  subject  rather  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  the  difiference  in 
question  arises  only  from  the  greater  refinement  which  the  Egyp- 
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tiMM  faitrodoced  into  the  art  which  they  had  received  horn  the 
south.  The  iitnpler  Ethiopian  was  contented  to  represent  the 
human  form  such,  or  nearly  such,*  as  it  usually  existed.  The 
more  polished  sculptor  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  invented  bid 
beau  ia6al,  established  it  as  an  universal  model,  and  presented  die 
figures  formed  upon  it  to  the  admiration  of  his  own  country,  and 
lo  the  astonishment  or  ridicule  of  every  other. 

M.  Cailliaud  discovered  the  traces  of  at  least  seven  monuments^ 
and  he  observed  that  the  temples  here,  like  the  tarabyls  of 
Assour,  faced  the  east,  a  fact  which  be  considers  connected  with 
die  worship  of  the  sun^  Other  ruins,  even  more  extensive  than 
diese,  are  reported  to  eiust,  at  the  distance  of  two  days' journey  in 
die  interior,  and  doubtless  they  adorned  the  ancient  commercial 
road,  which  led  from  the  Nile  to  Axum,  or  to  Port  Adulis  on  th^ 
Red  Sea;  but  this  country  was  now  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  Arabs 
in  open  rebellion  against  the  Turks,  and  it  was  therefore  inacces- 
sible to  M.  Cailiiaud.* 

About  twelve  miles  nearly  north  of  Naga,  are  the  ruins  of 
El-Me^aourat — for  the  description  of  these  we  must  refer  to  M. 
Cailliaud's  detailed  account,  as  well  as  his  plans  and  drawings ; 
within  our  narrow  limits  we  should  fail  in  any  attempt  to  render 
ourselves  intelligible.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  though  the  remains 
of  some  small  temples  are  distinguishable,  the  form  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  proves  a  different  object  in  the  construction ;  and 
M.  Cailliaud  may  possibly  be  correct,  when  hie  supposes  this 
place  to  have  been  the  College  or  University  of  Ethiopia;  and  in 
as  far  as  the  government,  as  well  as  the  education,  of  die  people 
was,  in  fact,  vested  in  the  priesthood,  it  may  have  been  the  holy 
capital,  or  Hieropolis  of  the  empire.  The  whole  circumference, 
however,  does  not  exceed  800  yards,  nor  the  length  of  the  central 
edifice  45  feet ;  there  are  some  sculptures  on  the  columns,  but 
none  on  either  of  the  walls ;  some  fragments  of  statues  are  found 
among  the  ruins.  We  should  add,  that,  while  some  of  the  monu- 
ments bear  marks  of  high  antiquity,  others  are  distinguished  by 
the  Greco-Egyptian  style  of  sculpture,  and  are  evidently  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  much  later  age.  There  are  no  tombs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, nor  any  remains  of  private  habitations.  The  stones 
composing  die  bnildings  are  of  exceedingly  small  dimensions, 
seldom  exceeding  a  foot  in  length,  or  half  mat  height. 

''  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  country  the  name  of  El  Mefaoura^ 
was  that  of  the  ancient  fakirs  who  inhabited  these  vast  edifices  j  this 
tradition  would  be  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  this  place 
was  consecrated  to  education.*' — vol  iiL  p.  158. 

^  M.  Gailtiaiid  itaaonablj  tupposet  Uiat  they  may  be  the  mini  cf  lland^,  tbe 
■ndent  capital  off  the  pastoral  Arabs. 

VOL.  II,  NO.  IV.  K  K 
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The  ruins  of  Ethiopia  have  not.  been  productive  of  ifiscriptiow; 
those  of  Mount  Berkel  have  furnished  only  two,  in  the  Etbiopic 
character;  the  names  of  some  Greek  bishops  were  found  sculp- 
tured at  Assouo  and  nothings  we  believis,  of  more  importance ;  aod 
the  discoveries  of  that  description  made  at  £1  Me^apurat  v^ere 
confined  to  two  in  Greeks  (p*  1^»)  and  one  in  Latin ;  all  pf  tbem 
are  extremely  short,  and  on  that  account  only  we  shall  present  tbe 
last  to  our  readers : —  . 

"  VICINA.  [POST  (or  peb)  ]  MVLTOS  AN 

NOS.  FELICITER.  VENIT 
EX.  VRBE.  MENSE.  ATHYR 

DIE.  XV.  ANNI " 

Any  attempt  to  ascertain  the  precise  age  of  these  various  mo- 
numents of  ancient  days  would  lead  us  into  a  long,  and,  probablyr 
fruitless  disquisition ;  but  we  cannot  err  in  assigning  them  to  Uo 
very  diJBFerent  and  distant  epochs  in  the  history  of  Ediiopia. 
Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  express  our  opinion,  that  the  most  ancient 
are  anterior  to  the  similar,  but  more  elaborate,  edifices  of 
Egypt.  The  greater  rudeness  and  dilapidation  of  what  little  re« 
mains  to  us — the  unaffected  (shall  we  say  natural)  gracefulness  of 
many  of  the  sculptured  figures,  and  the  superior  reverence  every 
where  paid  to  Ammon  and  to  T^phon,  the  good  and  evil  genii  of 
the  Shepherds  of  tlie  Desart,  give  strong  indications  of  higher 
antiquity;  and,  at  least,  oblige  us  to  believe,  that  Ethiopia, 
whether  she  were  the  model  of  Egypt  or  not,  was  assuredly  not 
her  imitator.  The  little  information  which  we  possess  respecting 
the  ancient  history  of  the  two  countries,  certainly  leads  us  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

The  course  of  the  Nile  from  Fazoql  on  the  Blue  River  down 
to  the  Second  Cataract,  is  delineated  by  M.  Cailliaud  with  dili- 
gence, and  probably  with  fidelity.  The  observations  were  made 
by  M.  Letorzec,  M.  Cailliaud's  fellow-traveller.  This  gentle- 
man, whom  M.  Cailliaud  does  not  represent  either  as  a  natu- 
ralist or  an  antiquarian,  sometimes  employed  his  spare  time  in 
exercising  the  most  pleasing  offices  of  humanity. 

'^  Having  much  less  to  occupy  his  attention  than  I  bad,  he  employed 
his  leisure  hours  in  attending  to  the  sick,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  cure  two  young  women  in  our  neighbourhood  of  a  fever.  This  cure 
made  so  much  noise,  that  in  a  short  time  all  the  sick  for  miles  round 
came  to  implore  our  aid.  The  women  here  are  in  general  remarkable 
for  their  fine  forms  ;  the  two  especially,  whom  M.  Letorzec  restored  to 
health,  were  gifted  with  countenances  so  sweet,  graceful  and  t^- 
larly  beautiful,  that  had  it  not  been  for  their  tawny  complexion,  they 
might  have  appeared  without  disadvantage  by  the  side  of  our  prettiest 
Europeans.^' — vol.  iii. 
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Tbe  scene  of  M.  LetonEec'0  gaHaet  humanity  was  no  other  than 
the  very  ruins  of  Mero6;  and  we  hare,  therefore,  the  n^re 
pleasure,  in  quoting  this  passage,  because  it  gives  us  the  means  6f 
refudog  the  ancient  calumny  respecting  the  defbrmity  of  the  ladies 
of  that  capital. 

Respecting  the  White  River,  the  true  mysterious  Nile,  we  still 
know  Httle  more  than  the  most  ignorant  of  our  forefathers.  The 
division,  at  first  commanded  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  continued,  after  tbe 
desertion  of  their  priooe  at  £1  Querebyn,  to  traverse  the  desart  to 
the  south*west,  until  they  arrived  at  the  mountains  of  Draka^ 
whence  they4Mifaeld  its  ample  stream  rolling  towards  the  north ; 
but  they  did  not  pursue  its  course  in  either  direction,  and  we  have 
still  no  other  information  respecting  it  than  unsatisfactory  report. 
All  that  b  delivered  to  us,  with  any  certainty,  is,  that,  contrary  to 
die  account  of  Bruce,  (vol.  iii.  p.  96,)  its  waters  rise  and  fall  at 
the  same  period  with  those  of  the  Blue  River ;  and  that,  at  their 
confluence,  in  15^  37^  10^'  of  north  latitude,  the  width  of  the 
former  (at  the  end  of  May)  is  from  500  to  6OO  paces. 

''  I  could  raccessively  observe  the  corrent  of  the  White  River,  and 
that  of  the  Blue  River ;  the  latter  is  much  less  rapid,  and  narrower  by 
one-third  than  tbe  former.  I  bad'  some  water  drawn  from  each,  and 
on  comparing  them  I  found  that  the  water  of  tbe  White  River  is  a  little 
milky,  a  fact  of  which  some  time  after  I  satisfied  myself  completely* 
The  Blue  River,  in  the  southern  regbns,  generally  runs  over  a  rocky 
bottom,  and  it  derives  its  name  from  its  clearness  -,  tbe  waters  of  the 
White  River,  on  the  contrary,  probably  roll  along  a  bed  of  day/''* — 
vol.  ii.  p.  202. 

One  of  the  latest  victims  offered  up  to  the  Spirit  of  African 
discovery  was  our  countryman,  Captain  Grordon.  His  object 
was  to  penetrate  to  the  very  fountains  of  the  White  River.  For 
an  enterprize  so  nearly  hopeless,  he  deemed  that  his  only  chance 
of  success  was  to  travel  as  an  Arab.  To  fit  himself  for  this  cha- 
racter, he  immediately  adopted  the  dress,  food,  and  habits  of  that 
hardy  people ;  he  offered  himself  to  every  description  of  privation 
and  fatigue;  he  avoided  not  the  burning  sun,  and  plunged  into 
the  river  in  every  temperature.  His  vigorous  constitution  ap- 
peared to  favour  his  first  efforts ;  but  ere  he  arrived  at  Sennaar, 
possibly  even  before  he  had  beheld  the  fulness  of  that  stream 
whoae  source  he  destined  to  disclose,  he  fell  sick  and  died  !  But 
this  liUBuentable  example  was  not  wanted  to  prove  to  us  the  ine£B- 
ca<7  of  individual  exertion  to  attain  this  object,  and  such  objects 
as  this.      If,  however^  the  Egyptians  shall  be  enabled  to  retain 

*  "  I  had  preserred  some  of  the  water  of  each  of  these  rivere  m  order  tu  subject  tliem 
to  analysis ;  bat  I  lost  them  along  with  other  vases  containing  reptiles,  which  were 
hnkwa  by  Uie  fall  of  toy  camels.'* 
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tbe  kiog^kHn  of  Seoniwr  for  mtoj  jears  loi^r»  and  to  ostebbi 
there  as  firm  a  govermneiit  aa  Meheioed  Ali  baa  eatabliahod  b 
tome  of  his  nearer  conquests,  there  are  still  hopes  that  progress 
may  be  made  towards  the  solution  of  this  gnudd  geographical 
problem,  even  in  our  generation. 

The  numerous  drawings  and  plans  which  accompany  M.  Cail- 
Uaud's  work  are  well  executed,  and  generally  well  deaicned ;  aiid 
we.  need  not  say  are  frequently  neoessanr  to  the  perfect  unmr- 
staading  of  the  remains  of  antiquity.  His  map  of  the  Nile  is 
much  more  distinct  and  accurate  than  any  that  we  posaeas,  and 
ouriit  to  be  in  the  bands  of  every  African  geograp^. 

To  M.  CaiUiaud  we  desire  to  ezpresa  our  gratitude  for  muck 
information  diligently  collected,  and  for  the  most  part  unaffectedly 
delivered ;  and  to  assure  him,  that — in  return  for  his  many  anxious 
days  and  sleepless  nights,  and  the  fatigue,  risk  and  suffering  which 
he  has  encountered  in  his  generous  dibrts  to  extend  the  bounda- 
ries of  knowledge — his  labours  are  not  unappreciated  by  bis  caor. 
temporaries^  and  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  posterity. 


Akt.  III. —  1.  Obras  escogidas  de  Miguel  ie  Cervantes.    Nueva 
Ediciott  clasica,  arreglada,  corregida  e  ilustrada  ton  nolas  bit- 
tSricas,  gramaticales,  v  criticas.    Por  D.  Agustin  Garcia  de 
Anieta.    Tom.  I. — ^Vj.    D.  Quyote  de  1^  Mancha.    Tom, 
VII.  VIII.  IX.    Novelas  QempUres.   Tom.  X.   Teatro. 
10  torn.  fi4mo.     Paris.     18£6. 
£.  El  Ingenioso  Hidalgo  Don  Quijote  de  la  Mancha.     9^P" 
puesto  por  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra..  Edicion  en  minia* 
tura,  enteramente  conforme  a  la  ultima  corre^da  y  publicada 
por  la  Real  Academia  Espanola.    24mo.  Pans.  Jubo  Didot* 
1827. 
3«  La  Vida  3e  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,y  de  sus  fortumu y  adversi^ 
dadei.    Por  D.  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza*    €4aio«    Paris. 
1827. 
4.  Oburvaiion$  Critiques  stir  le  Roman  de  Gil  Bias  de  SantHiane. 
Par  J.  A.  Uorente,  Auteur  de  I'Histoire  Critique  de  rinquisi- 
.  tioB.    dvo*    Paris.    1822. 

Ths  literature  of  Spain,  rich  and  varied  as  it  has  always  been 
considered,  is  more  peculiarly  so  in  works  addressed  to  ^  ima- 
gination. These  embrace  almost  every  brandi  of  fictkioos  ooaa- 
position,  and  are  characteristically  replete  with  iaddeot  and  smh 
prize.  From  the  period  of  the  revival  of  learaing  down  to  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  romantic,  the  lyric  and  the  dra- 
matic writers  of  Castile  pursued  a  long  and  brilliant  career. 
Times  and  tastes  undoubtedly  have  changed,  and  their  reputation 
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iinis  declined  from  its  meridian  splendof,  daring  the  golden  epoch 
6f  tbeir  country's  literary  ascendancy  and  military  renown.  StiH 
the  extraordinary  fertility,  no  less  than  the  inexhaostiMe  futid  of 
entertainment,  conspicuous  in  the  old  Spanish  romancers  and 
eomic  writers,  must  strike  impartial  obserrers  with  wonder,  if  not 
with  admiration  of  their  talents. 

It  is  not  here  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the 
relative  merits  of  Spanish  writers  in  general.  In  a  single  article 
it  will  be  enough  if  we  succeed  in  ^ring  a  sketch  of  the  novelists— 
a  dass  as  numerous  as  it  is  diversified ;  and  to  them  we  shall  at 
present  confine  our  remarks.  Their  national  genius  eariy  dis« 
Diayed  itself  in  productiotis  of  uncommon  spirit  and  brilliancy. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  foreign  writers,  struck  with  their  origi- 
nality, be^an  to  borrow  from  them  those  aids  which  enabled  them 
to  set  their  own  compositions  in  the  most  advantageous  point  of 
tiew.  Like  other  artists,  they  doubtless  conceived  they  had  a 
right  to  improve  upon  the  inventions  of  their  ingenious  predeces- 
sors. Is  the  traveller  to  blame  who,  in  seeking  his  way,  allows 
kimflelf  to  be  guided  by  the  torches  of  others  he  may  happen  to 
fan  in  with?  Yet  he  ought  hardly  to  snatch  the  lights  out  of 
strangers*  hands,  and  appropriate  them  to  himself;  let  the  Le 
Sages  and  Comeilles  reconcile  such  proceedings  to  their  con- 
sciences as  they  can. 

Accordingly  poets,  dramatists  and  novelists  soon  scrupled  not 
to  work  out  their  plots,  incidents,  and  even  their  characters,  from 
the  rich  mine  of  Spanish  fiction.  Its  treasures,  like  those  of 
tnost  other  Spanish  mines,  were  not  long  in  finding  their  way 
into  the  currency  of  foreign  states,  and  receiving  a  new  impress, 
circulated  as  the  reputed  coin  of  the  country.  It  was  otherwise, 
*  indeed^  during  the  earlier  and  more  splendid  ^eras  of  Castilian 
literature,  when  its  language  w^  assiduously  cultivated  by  every 
one  who  laid  much  pretension  to  a  polite  education  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  day.  Not  only  were  the  favourite  writers 
of  Spain  then  studied  and  admired,  but  numerous  translations  of 
their  best  productions  bore  testimony  to  the  estimatiofi  in  which 
they  were  held.  Among  these  the  novelists  chiefly  attracted  the 
f^ard  of  foreign  readers,  although  they  are  at  present  become 
comparatively  obsolete,  or  at  least,  much  cast  into  the  shade. 
Their  literary  admirers,  oii  the  other  hand,  who  enriched  them- 
•cHcs  with  their  spoils,  and  reaped  the  glory,  due  in  part  surely 
^0  flie  original  authors,  still  continue  to  enjoy  a  reputation  beyond 
*cir  deserts.  That  both  the  French  and  English  dramatists 
^^^ew  largely  from  the  store-house  of  Spanish  novels,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  additional  illustration.  Their  obligations,  how- 
^^,  admit  of  some  ext^uation,  inasmuch  as  the  objects  pursued 
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by  die  dramatist  and  the  no^daal*  are  as  widely  different  as  the 
style  of  treating  their  respecjtive  subjects.  But  what  paHiatioa 
can  we  find  for  writers  like  Bb  Sage,  Scarron,  and  many  others, 
who  took  plot,  incident'and  character  altogether  from  their  in- 
genious neighbours,  and  arrayed  themselves  in  these  borrowed 
plumes  ?  To  be  sure,  they  judiciously  altered  and  studiottdj 
adorned  their  materials,  interweaving  some  little  episodes,  and 
liberally  supplying  a  new  varnish,  gilding  and  frame-^work  for  the 
intellectual  pictures  of  dd  Spanish  masters,  of  which  they  becime 
thus  cavalierly  possessed.  The  reputation  of  the  original  artists 
was  meanwhile  consigned  to  neglect,  or  embalmed  only  in  the 
recollection  of  the  literary  antiquarians  and  scholars  of  their 
country. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  to  render  impartial  justice — to  rescue  from 
unmerited  oblivion  the  names  and  works,  and  pay  a  just  tribute  to 
the  genius  of  the  Spanish  novelists.  With  this  view  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  present  our  readers  with  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  origin, 
progress  and  decline  of  this  branch  of  literature.  The  suUect, 
indeed,  is  vast,  and  incapable  of  being  treated  very  critically  or 
philosophically  in  the  limits  assigned  to  a  single  article.  All  we 
can  promise  fairly  to  accomplish  will  be  a  sort  of  literary  chrono- 
logy, embracing  a  series  of  names  and  titles,  widi  brief  estimates 
of  character,  such  as  may  afford  some  new  lights  towards  a  nearer 
wproach — a  more  circumstantial  and  correct  study  of  the  subject. 
To  render  the  task  at  once  more  pleasing  and  perspicuous,  we 
shall  adopt  the  method  of  dividing  the  innumerable  works  of  prose 
fiction  into  three  several  classes.  These  again  vrill  occasionally  be 
subdivided  into  other  branches,  according  as  their  style  and  sub- 
ject may  require. 

In  the  first  class  we  may  enumerate  those  works,  once  so  keenly 
relished,  and  which  it  required  the  happy  genius  of  Cervantes  to 
banish  from  the  world — ^the  famous  "  Novelas  Caballerescas,"  or 
books  of  chivalry.  These  certainly  are  entitled,  in  right  of  dieir 
most  splendid  and  burlesque  hero  of  La  Mancha,  to  come  first 
under  our  consideration. 

The  Novela  Caballeresca,  then,  was  almost  the  only  sort  of 
literary  entertainment  which  the  old  Castilians  could  relish  for 
some  time  after  the  rerival  of  letters  in  Europe.  The  decided 
predilection  for  these  compositions  will  appear  less  extraordinaiy, 
if  we  consider  how  very  analogous  were  the  extravagant  feats  nar- 
rated in  them  to  the  then  prevailing  spirit  of  romance,  enthusiastic 
loyalty,  and  love  of  country,  which  had  also  more  particularly  dis- 
tinguished the  preceding  ages.  These  books  of  chivalry  are,  in 
modern  eyes  at  least,  a  repository  of  the  most  gross  and  whimsical 
absurdities  that  could .  enter  into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive. 
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expressed  in  the  most  inflated  and  bombastic  language.  The  most 
outrage6us  sentiments — feelings  which  have  nothing  in  common 
with  human  nature^ — deeds  of  rifore  than  modem  gymnastic  agi- 
lity and  strength, — endurance  surpassing  the  utmost  power  and 
patience  of  mortality, — ideal  monsters  arrayed  in  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  a  southern  imagination  run  riot;-'-such  were  some  of 
the  choice  ingredients  employed  in  the  concoction  of  a  book  of 
chivalry — to  enter  into  the  true  spirit  of  which,  only  required  to 
banish  every  rational  idea  from  the  mind.  What  chance  had  poor 
human  nature  and  probability  of  opposing  the  shock  of  Spanish 
chivalry  and  romance?  They  were  soon  vanquished  and  despised, 
while  the  laws  of  time  and  space  were  as  cavalierly  doomed  to  ex- 
perience the  same  fate.  By  dint  of  courage,  combined  with  igno- 
rance— the  best  requisites  to  make  a  true  knight-errant — the 
authors  of  these  splendid  books  scrupled  not  to  interlard  their  nar- 
ratives with  the  most  preposterous  errors  and  anachronisms^  laying 
every  science — history,  geography,  and  even  metaphysics — under 
the  heaviest  contributions  to  furnish  them  with  miraculous  exploits. 
It  was  an  indispensable  obligation  to  bring  upon  the  stage  empe- 
rors, kings,  and  other  remarkable  personages,  who  never  existed 
except  in  the  author's  overheated  brain.  Nor  was  any  ceremony 
observed,  as  in  the  case  of  Sancho  Panza,  about  the  privilege  of 
bestowing  powerful  kingdoms  and  high-sounding  titles  on  these 
heroic  worthies,  however  at  variance  with  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  the  people  whom  they  were  delegated  to  govern. 

The  good  people  of  Scotland,  for  instance,  may  be  rather  sur- 
prized to  learn,  that  in  the  history  of  their  old  chieftains  and  kings, 
appears  a  certain  interloping  knight,  named  Don  Florambel  de 
Lucea,  the  son  of  King  Florindo.  How  agreeable,  too,  are  these 
fine  smooth  sounds  to  the  rough  Celtic  derivations  of  the  old  Picts 
and  Scots !  Nor  will  the  English  be  less  astonished  to  find  among 
their  Vortigems,  Hengists,  Horsas,  with  the  long  et-cetera  of 
Ethelberts,  Ethelwalds  and  Ethelwolfs,  a  most  excellent  King 
Palladiano,  which  good  king  had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Florando, 
who  after  innumerable  hardships,  all  sustained  for  the  sake  of  the 
amazing  beauty  of  Rosalinda,  at  length  mai'ried  her,  with  the  con- 
sent of  her  father,  the  Emperor  of  Rome. 

Besides  this  glaring  violation  of  historical  keeping,  the  inex- 
haustible tribe  of  ideal  monsters  of  all  sizes  and  denominations 
gave  to  these  productions  at  once  a  ludicrous  and  unnatural  air. 
Huge  giants  and  ugly  little  dwarfs,  dark  magicians  and  fiery  dra^ 
gons,  **  evil  spirits  and  good,"  continually  haunted  the  reader's 
progress  through  the  wonders  of  this  magic  land.  The  more  cre- 
dulous had  thus  an  excellent  opportunity  of  imbibing  the.  most 
absurd,  superstitious  aikl  ridiculous  fears.     How  such  incongrui- 
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tiescpnld  be  relished,  may  now,  perhaps,  be  mMef  i>f  avrpme^ 
but  it  is  no  very  difficult  task  to  jiervert  the  pubUo  taste,  wfaeo  tlie 
mind,  impelled  by  enthusiasm  towaipds  one  object,  yields  to  the 
pievailing  spirit  of  the  age. 

Such  was  the  state  of  society,  when  chivalry  became  the  oocqi- 
pation  of  the  great,  and  the  theme  of  the  world's  admirs^ioo. 
The  imagination  once  powerfiilly  excited,  entertained  v?ith  perfeet 
sincerity  the  most  preposterous  and  most  gigantic  views.  The 
same  objects  which  in  cooler  moments  appeared  wholly  disim- 
portioned  and  absurd,  were  then  esteemed  matter  of  serious  im* 
port — whether  in  the  form  of  a  new  decision  in  the  presiding 
court  of  love,  the  splendid  ceremonies  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  the 
consecration  of  another  order  of  knighthoods  or  a  fresh  crusade  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Still  under  the  huge  mass  of  extravagancy 
which  furnished  materials  for  these  books  of  chivalry,  many  a  gem 
lay  concealed :  enough  to  show  that  their  authors  were  by  no 
means  devoid  of  talent,  however  opposed  to  our  ideas  of  good 
taste.  A  few  of  their  works  are  yet  occasionally  read  with  plea^ 
sure,  chiefly  by  the  more  curious  among  literati  and  collectors.  la 
some  instances,  moreover,  they  justly  deserve  to  be  reacued  from 
the  dust  and  rubbish  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  as  diamondi 
are  thought  well  worth  hunting  for  among  the  sands  and  pebbles 
of  Brazil.  t 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  present  the  reader  with  a  short  ac* 
count  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  works  which  first  took  their 
origin  or  became  naturalized  in  the  soil  of  Spain.  Taking  pre- 
cedence in  age,  as  well  as  in  merit,  we  must  first  notice  the 
Amadis  de  Gaula — a  romance,  whose  reputation  is  enhanced  by 
the  favourable  opinion  of  Cervantes,  in  his  inunortal  work.  It 
is  unquestionably  the  production  of  a  Portuguese,  though  now 

Jenerally  admitted  to  have  been  composed  in  the  Castilian  tongue, 
n  regard  to  the  name  of  the  author.  Lope  de  Vega  awarded  this 
honour  to  a  lady  of  Portugal.  Nicolas  Antonio,  and, other  Spa- 
nish bibliographers,  as  well  as  the  Portuguese  themselves,  ascribe 
it  to  Vasco  Lobeira,  while  by  some  again  it  is  given  to  Francisco 
.Moraes.  Perhaps,  according  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  the 
time,  Lobeira  may  have  composed  the  first  book,  and  Morses 
continued  the  work  in  the  three  following.  The  first  editioa  of 
''  Amadis  de  Gaula,''  corrected  by  Montalvo,  with  the  addition 
of  four  more  books,  was  published  at  Seville  in  1526.  These 
included  the  adventures  of  Esplandian,  the  son  of  Amadis,  and 
were  followed  at  intervals  by  five  more,  which  included  the  ad- 
ventures of  sons, nephews,  and  grandchildren..  Thus,  JEspIanditm 
was  followed  by  Florisando,  Prince  of  Cantobria'y  Usuarte  de 
Gvecia;   Amadis  de  Grecia;  FJorisel  de  Niquea;  Don  Rogcl; 
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aod  a  cinovFd  of  tii9  name  fiajnily.  By  these  auceesme  adduioii» 
Aiaadis  in  time  became  an  alarmiagly  volmminous  work,  and  for 
tliia  reaaon*  the  dbcreet  curate  very  properly  consigned  it  to  the 
$amm,  a  fate  to  which  its  family  appendages  were  long  before 
juatly  entitled* 

The  exploits  of  Pabnerm  de  OUva  next  claim  our  attention* 
l4ke  Amadis  de  Gaula,  he  was  the  founder  of  a  numeixNis 
fmily.  The  author  of  this  work  is  unknown ;  and  Mr.  Dualop^ 
in  bis  History  of  Fiction*  conjectures  it  to  have  been  written  by 
a  female  pen.  It  was  followed  by  PrmuUeon,  Pokmdos,  PUuir^  . 
and  PamtriM  de  Inglaterra,  of  which  last  work  Cervaales  speaks 
in  the  foUowmg  terms:-*- 

"  Let  this  Palm  of  England  be  preserved  as  an  unique  gem — como 
cosa  vnica, — and  let  a  box  be  made  for  it,  similar  to  that  foand  by  Alex- 
ander amone  the  spoils  of  Darius,  and  which  he  destined  to  contain  the 
works  of  Homer.  This  is  doubtless  a  book  of  importance,  and  for  two 
reasons :  first,  because  it  is  in  itself  a  very  good  book ;  and,  secondly, 
because  hmt  reports  it  to  have  been  vnritten  by  a  learned  king  of  Por^ 
tugaL" 

It  would,  however,  be  an  endless  task  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
the  whole  of  these  Novelas  Caballerescas ;  the  character  and 
titles  of  th^  most  conspicuous  are  all  we  can  pretend  to  give. 
Their  descendants,  therefore,  and  Don  Belianis  de  Greda,  Don 
GironciHo  de  IVacia, — '*  cum  multis  aliis,'' — all  very  gallant 
knights,  no  doubt,  must  forgive  us  if  we  decline  saying  a  single 
word  on  their  respective  merits.  TTiere  is  one  romance,  however, 
that  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence;  it  is  considered  to  be  next  in 
point  of  excellence  to  the  Amadis;  and  some  critics  have  not 
scrupled  to  give  it  the  preference  over  all.  This  is  Tirante  el 
Blanco,  the  work  of  Juan  Martorel.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
books  printed  in  Sjpain,  the  first  edition  having  the  date  of  Va- 
lentia,  1480.  It  is  a  true  romance,  written  originally  in  the 
Catalonian  dialect,  from  which  it  has  been  translated  into  almost 
every  European  language,  in  all  of  which  it  met  with  extraordi- 
nary success.  Without  entering  into  any  encomium  upon  its 
merits,  we  may  be  permitted  to  cite  the  favourable  opinion  of 
Cervantes,  certainly  an  adequate  judge  on  such  a  subject: — "  I 
say,  in  truths  Senor  Compadre,  that  of  its  kind,  this  is  the  best 
book  in  the  world;  here  knights-errant  sleep  and  die  in  their 
beds,  making  their  wills,'*  8u!.  &c. 

The  number  of  works  of  chivalry  was  incalculable,  and  despite 
of  the  gross  absurdities  which  they  contained,  they  ought  to  be 
forgiven,  if  not  esteemed,  were  it  only  for  the  circumstance  of 
having  been  the  cause  of  celebrating  Don  Quixote's  amusing 
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feats.  It  WIS  the  imiDortal  work  of  CenraDteg  that  pot  die  long 
invincible  anny-of  knights-arrant,  giants,  and  magicians  to  die 
rout.  The  merits^  however,  of  this  admirable  production  are  too 
well  appreciated;  and  too  keenly  relished,  to  require  ns  lo  say  a 
word  in  its  praise.  Cervantes  had  many  professed  imitators,  wlio, 
like  most  of  their  tribe,  have  all  remained  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance from  their  great  original.  A  native  of  Arragon,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Avellaneda,  published,  in  l6l4,  a  continuation, 
or  rather  a  second  part  of  Don  Quixote,  at  the  time  when  Cer- 
vantes had  announc^  his  own  as  ready  to  appear.  This  unjus- 
tifiable proceeding  was  farther  aggravated  by  the  insolent  and  un- 
provoked manner  in  which  Avellaneda  in  his  preface  speaks  of 
the  excellent  Cervantes,  whom  he  stigmatizes  as  old,  lame,  peev^ 
ish,  and  a  backbiter;  even  reviling  him  for  having  been  in  prison, 
and  pouring  upon  his  venerable  head  all  the  rankling  poison  of 
the  most  invidious  heart.  At  the  same  time,  this  malicious  dispo- 
sition affords  no  absolute  proof  of  want  of  talent;  and  his  work 
has  certainly  been  more  depreciated  than  it  deserves.  Though  it 
approaches,  in  no  degree,  to  die  exquisite  comic  tact,  and  grave 
irony  of  its  prototype,  it  is  yet  not  without  passages  of  consider- 
able power;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  absence  of  the  true  knight  of 
La  Mancha,  his  shadow  might  be  contemplated  with  considerable 
pleasure.  The  idle  controversy  with  regard  to  the  real  name  of 
the  author,  who  concealed  himself  under  that  of  Avellaneda,  has 
long  since  yielded  to  more  important  questions,  and  been  set  at 
rest.  This  masterpiece  of  Cervantes  has  been  honoured  with 
numberless  translations ;  but  no  nation  has  paid  a  more  honoura- 
ble tribute  to  his  genius  than  the  English. 

Here,  however,  we  must  close  our  remarks  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  merely  observing  that  wild  and  extravagant  as  we 
must  allow  them  to  be,  yet  the  Nonelas  Caballerescas  cannot  fairly 
be  considered  as  very  injurious  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  We 
may  regard  them  as  specimens  of  brilliant  madness,  like  that  of 
their  ironical  hero  himself,  but  their  moral  tendency  was  seldom 
objectionable.  In  not  a  few  instances  they  aimed  at  giving  scope 
to  the  more  generous  passions  and  feelings  of  our  nature;  and  by 
abundant  traits  of  generosity  and  greatness  tended  to  elevate  and 
strengthen  the  mind.  A  profound  veneration  for  religion  was 
always  inculcated  in  them,  and  they  held  forth  a  tender  and  re- 
spectful regard  for  woman  as  a  primary  duty  with  every  true 
knight. 

Asa  second  branch  of  this  class  of  works,  we  may  consider  the 
heroic  or  tiational  novel,  in  which  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
Spaniards  are  still  exceedingly  deficient.  We  may  nevertheless 
menti^  with  praise.  La  Historia  de  Orion  el  Gra/iJe,  written  by 
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Don  Jo6e  Pellicery  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  Los 
bandos  de  Zegriesy  Abemerages  de  Grenada,  by  Gioez  Peiez  de 
Hita»  a  work  replete  with  the  most  vivid  pictures  of  imagination. 
It  exhibits  a  series  of  chivalrous  adventures  and  love  inddents, 
described  in  a  glowing  style,  without  any  admixture  of  affectation; 
a  circumstance  rare  enough  with  the  writers  of  that  period.  -It 
contains  besides,  many  beautiful  and  simple  Moorish  ballads, 
and  may  be  justly  considered  one  of  the  roost  valuable  books  of 
the  age,  as  affording  a  faithful  picture  of  the  Moors  then  resident 
in  Granada. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  Spain  should  possess  so  few  works 
of  this  species,  considering  the  rich  materials  afforded  by  the  his- 
tory of  that  country  for  their  construction.  When  we  reflect, 
however,  diat  the  heroic  feats  and  wondrous  achievements  of  her 
champions,  with  tales  of  love  and  every  species  of  traditionary  and 
legendary  lore,  were  transmitted  to  posterity  in  poetical  composi- 
tions, especially  in  those  romances  and  ballads  which  have  so  de- 
servedly won  the  approbation  of  all  true  critics,  we  shall  feel  the 
leas  surprize.  Several  other  causes  subsequently  combined  to 
preclude  the  production  of  these  desirable  works,  so  that  this  is  a 
fertile  mine  still  left  unexplored. 

The  classic  novel  again,  if  we  may  so  term  that  whose  subjects 
are  taken  irom  aticient  history,  has  likewise  been  little  cultivated 
among  the  Spaniards.  Still,  we  may  direct  the  attention  of  the 
carious  towards  El  Menandro,  by  Matias  de  los  Reyes,  and  the 
Eudoxia  and  the  Anterior,  by  Don  Pedro  Montengon.  El  An^ 
tenor  o^ens  with  a  description  of  the  taking  and  burning  of  Troy. 
It  is  highly  picturesque ;  possesses  some  very  striking  incidents, 
and  a  few  passages  of  considerable  pathos.  It  is,  nevertheless,  far 
from  being  a  finished  production,  containing  as  it  does  whole 
chapters  excessively  tedious,  and  being  disfigured  with  many  other 
blemishes,  both  as  regards  style  and  composition. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  class,  the  Novelas  Sentimentaks. 
This  may  be  again  subdivided  into  the  Amorosas  and  Pastorales, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  third  kind,  in  those  short  tales  to  which 
the  Spaniards  give  the  specific  name  of  novelas,  and  which  the 
French,  par  excellence,  call  nouvelles.  For  it  is  very  rarely  that  a 
work  of  fiction  in  several  volumes  bears  the  title  of  novela;  it  is 
entitled  either  Aventuras  or  Historic.  Before  we  enter  into  the 
subject  of  these  short  novels,  let  us,  as  injustice  bound,  first  glance 
at  those  which  from  their  dimensions  at  least,  if  not  from  their 
merit,  have  a  previous  claim  to  our  attention.  In  the  very  prolific 
line  of  the  Amorosas,  we  shall  find  few  that  deserve  to  be  excepted 
from  the  general  sentence  of  oblivion  which  has  been  passed 
upon  them.     First,  in  name  and  character,  we  meet  ^e^produc* 
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tiotts  of  CervtBtes,  and  of  Lope  de  Vega.  In  Los  IVabajo$  de 
PertUesy  Smsmunda,  Cervantes,  no  doubt,  intended  to  imitate 
the  celebrated  work  of  Heliodorus,  ^'  Theagenes  and  Chaticlea." 
Indeed,  there  is  a  professed  likeness  between  the  chaste  a£Fectioa 
of  diese  two  lovers,  and  that  of  Periandro  and  Aurisiela.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  Cervantes  in  this  work  often 
equalled  and  in  some  instances  surpassed  the  beauty  of  his  ori- 
gmal. 

"  This  novel,**  observes  Fernandez  Navarrete,  "  abounds  with  a  va- 
riety of  very  interesting  incidents,  and  bears  throughout  strong  trac^ 
#f  the  most  lively  imagination.  The  descriptions  of  the  Greek  novelist 
are  too  ofiten  obtruded  and  too  pompous,  whereas  those  of  the  Spanish 
author  are  offered  with  a  more  sparing  huid,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  pfO» 
bability  and  nature.  Accordingly,  this  work  of  Cervantes  boasts  of  meie 
invention,  and  displays  more  tact  in  the  construction  of  the  fable  than 
Don  Quixote  itself;  He  avoided,  moreover,  those  blemishes  of  style  and 
language,  which  are  here  and  there  observable  in  that  imnouirtal  work." 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  authority  of  Navarrete  and  other 
learned  men,  we  presume  to  differ  in  toto  from  this  opinion. 
Persites  and  Sigismunda,  making  fair  allowance  for  some  verjr 
amusing  incidents,  and  one  or  two  episodes  of  extraordinaiy 
pathos  and  power,  must  be  considered  by  every  candid  reader 
who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  judging  for  himself,  as  a  very  inferior 
production,  coming  from  such  a  man  as  Cervantes.  The  fable 
IS  highly  ekthivagant;  the  scene  laid  in  a  country  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  in  any  map ;  and  the  book  is  altogether 
full  of  the  mOst  glaring  anachronisms,  and  encumbered  with  long 
passages  of  outrageous  prosing.  Yet  strange  to  say,  this  was  the 
fiavourite  work  of  its  great  author,  who  preferred  it  even  to  Don 
Quixote — an  o|pJnion  that  was  shared  and  openly  avowed  by  Val- 
divieso,  in  his  licensing  approbation  prefixed  to  the  book,  printed 
in  1616.  In  this  he  says,  '*  of  all  the  works  left  us  by  Cervantes, 
there  is  none  so  ingenious,  erudite,  and  entertaining.'*  Persiles 
and  Sigismunda  was  the  last  intellectual  offspriug  of  Cervantes; 
and,  like  all  children  that  gladden  the  eyes  of  aged  parents,  if 
naturally  became  the  favourite  of  its  doating  fadier.  Certain  it 
SB,  diat  had  Cervantes  produced  nothing  but  this  romantic  effusion, 
bis  name,  far  from  being  **  familiar  in  men's  mouths  as  household 
words,**  would  have  been  known  only  to  the  comparatively  small 
tribe  of  literary  connoisseurs  and  bibliomaniacs. 

No  name  in  Spanish  literature  better  deserves  to  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  that  of  Cervantes  than  the  great  dramatist  Lope  de 
Vega.  We  have  here,  however,  only  to  mention  two  works  of 
kis,  which  come  under  the  above  class  of  novels :  these  are  E/ 
Ptregrino  en  su  Fatria,  and  Dorotea.    Their  composition,  hl< 
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all  the  productiops  of  the  san^e  author,  beauB  decided  marks,  of 
the  most  brilliant  genius,  although  obscured  by  a  more  thaa 
ordinary  share  of  bad  taste  and  aff^tation.  One  is  really  sur^- 
prised  how  the  same  man  could  at  one  moment  so  nearly  i^ 
proach  nature,  and  at  another  fall,  as  it  were,  so  far  below  him- 
self. These  anomalies  indeed  are  not  of  unfrequent  occurrenca 
in  the  writers  of  that  period>  and  fully  as  much  perhaps  in  Lopa 
de  Vega  as  in  any  of  bis  contemporaries.  The  two  norels  we 
have  mentioned  have  at  all  events  been  held  in  high  esteem,  espe*- 
cially  the  Dorotea,  which,  with  the  advantage  of  a  superior  fable, 
and  more  skilful  arrangement,  would  even  now  be  considered  a 
composition  of  high  pretensions.  At  the  same  time  they  hava 
ceased  to  be  generally  read,  though  they  will  always  r^nan  ^a 
monument  of  thq  versatile  genius  of  their  gifted  author. 

Next  to  these  works,  we  may  point  out  to  the  curious  as  pos^ 
aeesiag  considerable  claims  to  notice,  the  ''  HipoUioy  Atnnnta^ 
by  Don  Francisco  Quintana.  ' 

We  are  here  arrived  at  the  second  branch  of  this  class  in  the 
Novelas  Pftstorafes,  a  description  of  works  at  one  time  so  popular  in 
Spain,  that  the  mania  for  them  almost  eij^alled  that  for  books  of 
chivalry.  According  to  an  ancient  and  venerable  opinion,  repeated 
to  satiety  under  a  thousand  different  forms. by  philosophers; 
tnoralists,  and  poets — a  country  life  is  identified  with  happiness 
— and  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  are  the  beau  ideal  of  cluu 
racter,  virtue  and  contentment.  What  shepherds  were  in  those 
golden  .times,  when  kings  had  no  more  important  occiq>ation 
Sian  to  guard  their  flocks  and  play  upon  their  sylvaa  pipea^ 
we  are  not  presumptuous  enough  to  attempt  to  decide.  fiu( 
judged  according  to  the  ordinary  nature  of  thmgs,  we  may  safely 
affiim«  that  the  pastoral  novels  were  fully  as  ndiculous  in  tfaeit 
way,  if  submitted  to  a  modern  standard  of  criticism,  as  the  hooka 
of  chivalry  themselves.  It  is  singular  that  the  authors  of  works^ 
professing  more  peculiarly  to  follow  nature,  should  in  their  most 
studied  representations  of  it,  least  of  all  succeed.  Notfan^ 
surely  can  afford  a  more  false  picture  of  rural  life — a  series,  of 
more  fantastical  and  incongruous  images^  than  are  contained  in 
these  modem-antique  pastorals,  that  would  undoubtedly  have 
Blade  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  writers  open  their  eyes  in  won^ 
ferment.  We  are  moreover  exceedingly  sceptical  on  the  subject 
of  uncultivated  siniplicity  and  innocence  in  country  bu»piu«^ 
the  rare  honesty  of  Cuddie  Clouts,  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  and 
chaste  deportment  oi  peasant  girls,  as  they  have  been  depicted 
by  the  good-natured  painters  of  pastoral  manners.  We  doubt 
even  if  the  eloquence  of  all  the  county  members,  with  Sir  T; 
Ledibridge  at  their  head«  adcted  to  the  flattering  testimoniea  of 
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old  romance,  woald  cooviiice  tke  world  of  the  ntdsembiance  and 
beauty  of  character,  such  as  they  are  made  to  appear  in  these 
representations  of  rural  life.  The  world  is  ^own  too  sober  and 
calculating  to  indulge  in  these  dreams  of  ideal  existence;  the 
''  march  of  intellect''  has. outstripped  the  reputation  of  ^ese  ro- 
mantic pictures,  formed  upon  false  notions  of  human  life.  We 
are  become  so  inveterately  attached  to  truth,  that  even  in  fiction 
we  cannot  dis^nse  with  some  symbolical  features  in  whidi  we 
may  recognise  Us  moral  qualities  and  results. 

At  one  period  Spain  was  deluged  with  these  pastorals,  com- 
posed both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  not  unfrequently  a  compound 
of.  the  two.  Here,  also,  we  are  first  bound  to  mention  the  name  of 
that  Herculean  genius  in  Spanish  literature — Miguel  Cervantes, 
who  in  1583  published  a  pastoral  novel,  entitled  Galatea.  This 
is  admitted  to  have  been  his  first  production.  Under  the  assumed 
name  of  Elicio,  he  describes  his  passion  for  a  lady  named  Dcma 
Catalina  de  Palacios,  whom  he  married  soon  after,  and  who  was 
doubtless  the  real  Galatea.  The  same  work  also  contains  por- 
traits, of  the  most  illustrious  literary  characters  of  his  time,  under 
fictitious  names.  Figueroa  appears  as  Tirsi,  Hurtado  de  Men- 
doza  as  Meliso,  and  Ercilla,  author  of  the  Araucana,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Larsilio.  In  the  Galatea,  we  catch  the  first  glimpses  of 
that  mighty  genius  which  afterwards  shone  with  such  unrivalled 
brilliancy — destined  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  suc- 
ceeding ages.  The  Galatea  is  replete  with  vivid  and  enchanting 
descriptions,  graceful  and  picturesque  images  and  situations, 
amusing  episodes,  and  the  whole  expressed  in  very  poetical  lan- 
guage, whose  harmony  charms  the  ear,  as  much  as  portions  of 
the  story  awaken  our  delight  and  rivet  attention.  The  fable, 
however,  is  overloaded  with  episodes  which  render  it  exceedingly 
intricate  and  perplexed;  the  interest  is  lessened  by  a  crowd  of 
secondary  actors,  and  the  plan  of  the  work  is  exceedingly  faulty. 
We  may  hence  gather  that  Cervantes  did^ot  so  much  intend  to 
compose  a  regular  story,  as  to  display  the  copiousness  of  his 
genius.  The  Galatea,  nevertheless,  still  preserves  its  place 
amongst  the  best  works  of  its  class.  In  the  same  rank  we  may 
place  the  Diana  of  Montemayor,  and  La  Diana  Enamoradaof 
Gil  Polo.  This  last  work  received  the  decided  approbation  of 
the  literati  and  critics  of  the  day.  Cervantes  himself  in  his  Don 
Quixote,  advises  "  that  the  work  of  Gil  Polo  should  be  treasured 
up  as  if  it  were  the  production  of  Apollo ;"  and  assuredly  for 
power  of  imagination  and  beauty  of  diction  the  Diana  Enamorada 
IS  entitled  to.  the  highest  degree  of  praise.  Next  to  these  works 
may  be.  enumerated,-  though  in  a  secondary  raijk.  La  CostaNte 
Amarilis  of  Suarez  de  Figuerra,  El  Pastor  de  Filida  of  Luis 
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Galvez  Moatalvo,  L/z  Arcadia,  and  Los  Poitores  de  Bek»  hj 
Lojpe  de  Vega.  .  .        .   » 

id  closing  our  remarks  upon  these  pastoral  novels,  we  may  ob- 
serve. that,notwithstanding  their  undoubted  merit,  their  reputation 
rects  now  chiefly  uppn  a  sort  of  literary  tradition ;  and  that  in  this 
respect  they  share  the  fate  of  Ben  Jonson's  plays,  as  well  as  the 
.works  .of  other  illustrious  authors,  whose  productions  are  continu- 
ally quoted  but  seldom  read.  Nor  ought  the  public,  indeed,  to 
be  accused  of  neglect  for  losing  its  relish  for  compositions  which 
are  no  longei*  agreeable  to  the  taste  and  character  of  the  present 
times,  when  the  interests  and  feelings  of  society  require  nobler 
and  more  imp^sioned  efforts  of  intellect  and  imaffinatioui  than 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  monotonous  tone  and  spirit  of  the  pas* 
toral  novel.  We  can  no  longer  sympathize  with  the  sorrows  of 
rejected .  shepherds,  and  turn  sick  at  the  cruel  disdain  of  their. 
iifomoratas:  still  more  tedious  when  found  sighing  by  the  side  pf 
some  limpid  Ji)rook,  venting  their  complaints  m  the  most  elegant 
cla^icaLJanguage,  and  far-fetched  conceit  imaginable.  We  be- 
hold the  true  swain  with  a  penknife  instead  of  an  axe  in  his  hand, 
busily  eng9g.ed  carving  the  name  of  his  mistress  in  preference  to 
doing  the  work  of  his  master, — in  the  wood.  We  observe  him 
conten^plating  his  doleful  features  in  that  natural  mirror  called. a 
stream,  though  we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  drawn  at  the  next  village  inn,  drowning  his  cares  in  the  nut- 
brown,  ale. 

Peace  be  to  the  ashes  of  the  Damons,  the  Silvias,  and  the 
Phyllise^  of  that  golden  age!  enough  that  they  have  had  their 
memory  embalmed  in  the  immortal  verse  of  Tasso.  Let  us  naw 
proceed  to  the  third  branch  of  the  Novclas  SentimcHtales,  This 
division,  as  we  have  already  said,  contains  the  short  navels  or 
tales,  the  number  of  which  is  almost  incalculable.  Several  \iTi- 
ters  of  celebrity  signalized  themselves  in  this  species  of  composi- 
tion, and  none  perhap|.more  than  Cervantes.  He  took  the  bint 
from  the  Italian  productions  of  a  similar  kind, .  particularly  the 
works  of  Boccaccio  which  had  become  so  popular.  But  Cer- 
vantes, a  moral  man,  while  he  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the  merit  of 
the  talented  Italian,  considered  his  novels  of  an  injurious  tendenc}^^, 
in  particular  to  the  minds  of  youth.  He  resolved  then  to  adopt 
a. similar  plan,  but  with  different  views;  and  his  success  was 
proportionate  to  the  excellence  and  purity  of  his  motives.  .  Ue 
avoided  all  subjects  of  a  licentious  cast;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
peruse  his  Novelas  Ej^emplares  without  paying,  a  sincere  homage 
to  the  elevation  of  his  genius  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 
The  variety,  of  these  little  tales  is  truly  astouishiug.  They  are 
twelve  in  number,  and  yet  are  all  as  dissimilar  as  possible  to  each 
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•tfaer.  Maay  of  tbem  have  the  additioiud  merit  of  bmg  fouidMi 
upon  facts;  as  for  example  La  Fuerza  de  la  Smngre,  and  Lk 
Etpcmola  Inglesa.^  Of  the  first,  it  waf  obserred  by  r  kma,  that 
it  was  th^  most  interesting  of  all  Cervantes's  navels,  and  that 
the  descendants  of  Rodulfo  and  Leocadea,  the  principal  cha* 
racters  in  it,  were  still  living  in  the  city  of  Toledo.  In  £1 
Amante  Liberal,  Cervantes,  under  the  veil  of  an  agreeable  fiction, 
related  some  of  the  adventures  of  his  own  life,  as  he  abo  4i4  in 
that  of  El  Cautivo,  inserted  in  Don  Quixote.  The  merit  of  dM 
Hollas  Exemplares  has  been  so  universally  admitted,  that  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  here.  They 
may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  perfect  in  their  way ;  the  Dialogm 
&fthe  T%oo  Dogs,  and  the  Licenciado  Vidriera  deserve  the  fa^hest 
eulogium,  as  affording  finished  specimens  of  the  keenest  «id 
most  polished  satire.  They  are  full  of  vivid  imaginatioa,  blended 
with  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Nor  siiould  we 
pass  over  the  story  of  Riticonete  and  Cortadillo,  a  faithful  and 
striking  picture  of  the  life,  manners,  and  impositions  of  a  very 
singular  and  systematic  body  of  thieves  that  infested  the  city  ^ 
Seville.  Another,  founded  on  facts  which  happened  in  1570^  is 
£/  Zeloso  Estremeno.  There  is  also  one  which  Cervantes  never 
included  in  his  work,  and  which  only  first  saw  the  light  io  ISStU 
It  is  entitled  La  Tia  Fingida,  was  rrounded  on  an  occumsnee 
which  took  place  at  Salamanca  in  the  year  15755  and  ia^neof 
the  best  of  his  novels.  It  is  conjectured  that  Cervantes  w«s  in* 
duced  from  religious  scruples  to  withhold  this  tale  from  publica- 
tion, on  account  of  its  satire  against  that  detestable  race  of  women 
who  lived  by  the  corruption  and  degradation  of  the  young  rad 
ttir  among  their  own-  sex.  The  subject  could  not  well  be  treated 
without  admitting  some  scenes  which  might  startle  the  delicacy 
of  modest  ears. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  consider  the  Notelas  Exemplare$  as 
an  admirable  production,  and  it  also  possesses  the  merit  of  being 
the  best  written  of  all  the  author's  works.  The  style  is  easy* 
flowing  and  unaffected,  and  the  language  genuine  Castiiiaa. 
Mahy  other  writers  distinguished  themselves  in  their  short  novels 
or  tales.  Among  the  more  esteemed  are  the  nimiies  of  Sdas 
Barbadillo,  Perez  de  Montalvan,  Matias  de  los  Reyes,  Dcuk 
Maria  de  Zayas,  8ic.  On  the  respective  character  of  these,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  here  afford  to  enter  into  any  details ;  and  thert 
are  so  many  that  ire  could  by  no  means  do  justice  to  their  merite 
in  an  article  of  this  extent.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  oar 
remarks  to  the  Novdas  Amorosas  of  Dona  Maria  de  Zayas,  to 
which  we  may  well  apply  the  ''  ab  uno  disce  omnes,"  for  whidi 
reason  they  will  best  serve  onr  purpose^  to  say  nothing  of  their 
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eitemive  ckculation*  we  fear  we  dare  hardly  add  reputation,  ia 

the  right  sense  of  the  word.     In  fact,  the  plan  of  this  lady's  work' 

resembles  too  much  that  of  Boccaccio,  and  some  of  its  contents 

perhaps  still  more.     A  select  party-^we  had  nearly  said  yestry, 

whiob  it  greatly  resembles  in  its  irresponsible  proceedings — of 

ladies  and  gentlemen  assembles  at  the  house  of  a  common  friend, 

to  make  merry  and  tell  stories.     Each  guest  relates  one  in  sue- 

oessioDy  purporting  to  convey  a  moral  lessoi 

fair  sex;  but  unluckily  nothing  can  well  steer 

morality,  to  which  each  pretends  to  be  boun 

both  as  regards  incident  and  language,  is  her 

small  surprize  of  our  moral  taste,  when  we 

proceeded  from  a  femalcf  pen.     The  novela 

easy  and  flowing  style,  occasionally  disfigu 

pissages  of  the  most  ridiculous  bombast.     ^. 

narrative  is  also  frequently  broken  by  the  mo 

mose  prosing,  mixed  widi  a  pompous  displa 

sad  silly  truisms,  which  finish  the  moral  les 

time  the  tales  evince  marks  of  fancy  and  in 

sional  touches  of  pathos,  and  some  observatioi 

the  art  of  narrating  the  writer  is  an  adept,  as  well  as  in  that  of 

preparing  the  incidents  so  as  to  produce  dramatic  effect.     These 

Sualities,  however,  are  sadly  deteriorated  by  the  indelicate  tone 
iBt  pretails  throughout  almost  all  the  tales.  Yet  at  this  time  of 
dty  they  are  still  eagerly  read  in  Spain,  chiefly  by  idle  young 
iben,  sentimental  spinsters,  and  tender  widows. 

Though  a  production  of  genius,  the  work  of  Dona  Maria 
cannot  from  its  character  be  admitted  among  the  classic  compo- 
sitions of  Spain,  until  some  bold  and  Judicious  hand  be  founds 
able  to  apply  the  pruning  knife  in  its  behalf.  The  process  would 
require  exemplary  patience,  and  devotion  to  the  public  good  ; 
and  after  all,  perhaps,  it  would  happen  with  the  lady's  novels  asr 
with  Mr.  Puff's  tragedy,  in  which  it  was  found  expedient  to  use 
the  axe  in  preference  to  the  pruning  knife.  What,  for  instance, 
would  modem  readers  think  of  the  moral  example  horded  in  the 
Dovel  entitled  ''  La  mas  ir^ame  Vetiganza,'^  which,  like  all  the 
others^  professes  to  lash  the  vices  in  order  to  correct  them  ?  A 
ytmng  lady  of  the  name  of  Octavia,  sister  to  a  certain  Don  Juauy 
had  nnlbrtuiiately  committed  ?l  faux  pas;  and  the  brother  finding 
no  ot^r  way  of  revenging  himself  upon  the  author  of  this  affiront, 
ingeniously  anticipates  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham's  ideas  of  a  scale  of 
human  punishments,  and  resolves  to  repay  the  offender  in  kind. 
With  this  infamous  view  he  devises  and  accomplishes  the  ruin  of 
I)on  Carlos's  honour,  by  retorting  the  injury  upon  his  wife.  But 
^  it  is  not  here  our  intention  to  follow  the  example  of  Dona 
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Maria,  by  expounding  while  we  censure  the  demerits  of  her  wofky 
we  shall  hasten  as  fast  as  possible  over  this  delicate  ground, 
Enoujgh  that  there  are  others  replete  with  the  same  dangeroos. 
principle, — that  of  professing  to  satirize  the  crimes .  and  errors 
which  they,  in  fact,  too  lavishly  describe.  This  is  sreatly  to  be 
regretted;  more  particularly  in  the  story  entitled  ''  Tarde  Uef^d- 
Desengano/'  which  contains  some  very  admirable  scenes  and  mci-. 
deqts,  one  of  which  has  furnished  the  subject  of  the  farce  of 
''  Lock  and  Key."  There  is  also  another  tale,  of  which  we  mayv 
safely  be  permitted  to  furnish  an  outline,  without  any  seriooi^ 
shock  to  the  correct  taste  of  the  reader,  though  not  without 
somewhat  departing  from  the  critical  gravity  of  our  present  task.. 
The  brief  analysis  we  propose  to  give  of  it  will  at  least  serve  to 
lighten  the  pases  of  this  dry  article,  intended  rather  as  a  faithful 
report  than  a  full  illustration  of  the  merits  of  the  Spanish  novd- 
ists.  The  story  is  entitled  *'  Aljin  se  paga  todo,^ — "  All  right 
in  the  end,"  and  the  narrative  runs  as  follows  : — '*  One  ni^  a 
gallant  cavalier,  named  Don  Garcia,  in  passing  through  a  narrow, 
street  of  Valladolid,  perceived  some  object  suddenly  thrust  out  at 
the  door  of  a  respectable  mansion.  Upon  closer  inspection  he 
found  it  was  a  beautiful  female.  She  was  sobbing  most  piteously, 
and  on  his  approach  she  earnestly  appealed  to  him  for  protection. 
Here  was  a  dilemma  for  the  good  Don  Garcia !  The  lady  was 
in  a  sort  of  dishabille,  and  evidently  had  been  preparing  to  retire 
to  rest,  instead  of  thinking  of  taking  a  walk  in  the  streets.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Urged  by  humanity,  Don  Garcia,  gently  sup-, 
porting  her  on  his  arm,  led .  her  to  his  own  lodgings,  and  afiter 
kindly  soothing  her  grief,  he  with  the  utmost  delicacy  left  her  to 
indulge  her  meditations,  and  retired  to  a  friend's  house  for  the. 
night.  Early  in  the  morning,  however,  he  repaired  to  the  fair, 
incognita,  and  entreated  her  to  relate  her  history, — a  request  with 
which  the  grateful  lady  readily  complied.  '  My  name,'  she  began, 
'  is  Hypolita ;  I  belong  to  a  family  of  rank ;  and  alas,  amongst 
the  numerous  candidates  for  my  hand  were  two  brothers,  nanied 
Don  Pedro  and  Don  Luis.  Both  were  equally  deserving,  bot 
Don  Pedro  being  the  eldest  and  the  richest  was  naturally  selected 
for  my  destined  husband.'  She  then  proceeded  to  relate  how  she 
became  Don  Pedro's  wife;  how  they  passed  eight,  years  together 
in  the  greatest  cordiality  and  happiness ;  her  repose  being  dis-. 
turbed  only  by  the  unhappy  passion  of  Don  Luis,  which  he  had. 
been  unable  to  vanquish.  Spite  of  circumstances,  however,  she 
continued  a  pattern  of  female  excellence,  until,  unfortunately,  she. 
met  with  a  third  suitor  in  the  person  of  a  noble  and  handsome 
3oldier  nanied  Don  Gaspar,  who  fell  as  desperately  in  love  with 
her  as.  Don  Luis  himself.    Though  not  of  a  very  religious  turn,  he. ' 
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now  became  assiduous  in  his  attendance  at  church,  where  he  was 
always  edified  by  the  example  of  Hypolita.  Gratified  on  her  part 
at  the  proofs  of  devotion  he  displayed,  and  his  admiration  of  hers, 
she  could  not  but  feel  flattered.  Besides,  Don  Caspar  sang, 
played  on  the  guitar,  and  composed  verses, — no  trivial  qualities  in 
recommending  their  possessor  to  a  lady's  regard.  In  short, 
Hypolita*s  heart,  by  dint  of  piety,  natural  tenderness,  and  pity,  be- 
came too  much  interested  in  Don  Gaspares  happiness,  and  finally 
she  returned  his  love.  From  this  period  the  thoughts  of  both 
were  engaged,  not  as  th^  ought,  in  plans  how  to  avoid  each 
other,  but  how  to  meet.  Don  Pedro  meanwhile,  widiout  the  re- 
motest idea  of  what  was  going  forward,  took  it  into  his  head  to  go 
to  the  chase, — while,  on  her  side,  bis  faidiless  helpmate  was 
basil  J  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  handsome 
Don  Gaspar,  who  at  the  appointed  moment  is  about  to  pay  his 
visit,  as  if  quite  unconscious  of  Don  Pedro's  absence  from  home. 
A  thundering  knock  is  heard  at  the  door;  it  is  opened  with  the 
utmost  alacrity,  when  Don  Pedro  himself  makes  his  appearance^ 
and  occupies  the  station  intended  for  the  more  favoured  lover,  just 
as  the  latter  arrives  at  the  garden  gate.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
small  earnest  of  the  disappointments  to  which  the  unlucky  Don 
Graspar  is  continually  doomed,  and  which  preserve  Don  Pedro's 
honour,  and  the  lad/s  virtue,  almost  against  their  will.  Upon  thii 
the  incidents  and  the  interest  of  the  whole  story  are  made  to  turn* 
At  one  time,  when  after  incredible  difficulties  the  wicked  lovers 
are  about  to  meet,  a  sudden  cry  of  fire  is  raised,  which  acts  like  a 
pail  of  water  upon  the  flame  of  Don  Gaspar,  who  loses  no  tMse  in 
making  his  escape.  Nothing,  however,  can  daunt  the  enter- 
prizing  spirit  of  the  lady,  the  patient  constancy  of  the  lover,  or 
the  excessive  botihommie  of  the  husband.  At  another  time  the 
lover  is  compelled,  on  the  appearance  of  the  still  attached  Don 
Luis,  to  betake  himself  to  a  large  chest,  in  which  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  sufibcated.  In  ti^is  dilemma  Hypolita  throws  her- 
sdf  upon  the  mercy  of  her  brother-in-law,  who,  without  calling  in 
the  aid  of  the  Humane  Society,  does  his  best  to  restore  suspended 
anmiation  in  the  stifled  lover.  At  last  he  opens  his  eyes,  and  is 
greatly  surprized  to  see  Don  Luis  instead  of  the  lady ;  but  still 
more  so  when  the  former  begins  to  upbraid  him,  and  to  curse  his 
stars  that  be  had  ever  lived  to  see  that  day*  In  short,  he  reads 
Don  Gaspar  a  fine  moral  lecture  on  the  heinousness  of  his  con- 
duct, so  effectually  as  to  excite  no  little  compunction  in  his  breast 
for  the  bad  designs  he  had  entertained.  The  converted  lover 
promises  that  he  will  in  future  avoid  Hypolita  like  the  plague^ 
and  on  this  assurance  receives  absolution  at  ^  hands  of  his 
saindy  monitor,  and  departs  in  peace.'    After  this  scene  ^ve  na* 
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Uirally'  conclude  that  the  edifjing  Don  Lnts  Ivoukl  hiinsdf  set 
about  correcting  bis  own  unhappy  passion;  but  be  showed,  oa 
the  contrary,  that  a  good  preacher  is  not  always  Che  greatest  saint 
On  finding  this,  however,  Hypolita,  in  her  tunii  reads  him  a 
good  round  lecture  upon  the  extreme  folly  and  wickedness  of 
oontinuiog  to  entertain  a  hopeless  passion,  rendered  stiU  mose 
preposterous  and  criminal  under  the  circumstances  i&  i^hidi  they 
were  placed.     Sorry  are  we  to  say,  that  though  ahnostas'fiBe  a 
preacner  as  Friar  Gerund,  Don  Luis  did  not  concem  Imnaelf 
equal  to  fulfilling  the  practical  part  of  his  doctrine^  which  had 
ettected  stidi  an  excellent  reform  in  the  dispositions  of  tiie  hand* 
some  Don  Graspar.     So  far  from  it,  he  resolved  to  accompliriiy 
and  did  accomplish,  by  stratagem,  what  no  persuasion  could  bring 
about.     Here  commences  the  tragic  portion  of  the  noTel;  for 
Hypolita,  on  discovering  the  fatal  truth,  resolves  upon  taking  a 
desperate  revenge.     She  gains  access  to  the  chamber  of  her  be» 
trayer,  and  surprizing  him  in  the  arms  of  sleep,  inflicto  six  mortal 
wounds  upon  his  body — quite  enough  for  one  man  in  his  sleep-  ■ 
^n  decamps  with  as  much  of  her  husband  s  property  as  she  cm 
hy  her  hands  on,  and  repairs,  with  admirable  consistency  of  oouft 
duct,  to  the  dwelling  of  Don  Caspar.     He,  however,  had  not 
forgotten   Don  Luis's   excellent  sermon,  on  his  escape  firom 
smotheriag  in  the  chest.     Instead  of  receiving  her  with  the  lap- 
tvre  of  a  lover,  he  very  properly,  in  his  turn,  gives  her  a  sound 
rating;  not  content  with  which,  he  less  justifiably  deprives  her 
of  all  her  clothes  and  jewels,  and  then,  after  giving  her  a  hearty 
dniUwigt  turns  her  adrift  in  the  streets.     It  was  at  this  moment 
it  seems,  that  Don  Garcia  saw  the  lady  thrust  out  of  doors;  and 
what  remains  is  soon  told.     Dona  Hypolita  retires  to«  convent. 
Dob  Pedro  dibs,  and  Don  Garcia,  much  edified  by  the  adventure, 
and  pleased  with  the  character  of  Hypolita^  soUcits  her  hand, 
which^  after  her  grief  for  her  husband's  loss  is  somewhat  abated, 
she  cheerfbliy  bestows  on  the  complaisant  cavalier. 
.    Returning  to  our  subject,  we  may  divide  the  Novelas  Mcrdu 
inlQ  the  AUgorkas,  the  Satiricas  and  the  Picarescas.     In  the 
first  divbion  the  Spaniards  early  gave  proofs  of  their  superior 
taste  an4  invention.    Here  they  imitated  the  Arabs,  who  may 
fairty.  be  considered  the  first  who  presented  regular  specimens  oif 
ihia  species  of  composition.    One  book  in  particular  of  this  cha- 
racter belongs  to  Spanish  literature,  venerable  alike  for  its  anfi- 
quity,  tbe  .naflne  of  its  author,  and  the  ingenuity  and  talent  it  dis* 
pii^s.     This  is  the  Concle  Lucanor,  a  work  which  has  lodg  ranked 
among  the  moat  esteemed  productions  of  its  time.     It  was  com- 
poBed>  by  the  Infante  I>an  Juan  Manuel,  as  early  as  the  he* 
ginniftg  of  die  fo^arleetilh  century.    Abnost  unique  in  k»  kind,  k 
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remains  as  a  precious  monument — at  once  the  most  singular,  rare 
and  valuable  record  of  the  times.     Its  style  is  extremely  easy, 
simple,  and  full  of  naivete:  replete  with  observations  ^nd  subjects 
calculated  at  once  to  enliven  and  instruct  the  mind.     Even  the 
quaintness  of  its  idioms  and  expressions  forms  not  die  least  of  its 
attractions,  set  off  by  the  spirit  and  originality  of  the  remarks.  At 
the  same  time  the  merits  of  the  Conde  Lucanor  have  perhaps  been 
somewhat  overrated.     As  a  work  of  that  period  it  is  certainly  enti- 
tled to  great  praise;  but  that  it  boasts  in  itself  any  extraordinary 
telent,  and  positive  superiority  of  character,  we  feel  inclined  to 
dispute.     The  Conde  Lucanor  is  a  collection 
intended  to  illustrate  some  moral  or  politic 
neither  the  incidents  of  these  little  tales,  nor  t 
they  are  presented,  offer  anything  very  strikii 
are  common-place,  and  certainly  inferior  to 
Phaedrus  and  Pilpay.     A  few  of  the  stories,  hi 
aidenible  interest,  combined  with  no  small  t 
One  of  these — The  Dean  of  Santiago — has 
contemporary  periodical,  and  we  shall  here  pr 
notice  of  our  readers.     It  may  justly,  we  be 
the  best  in  the  whole  series,  and  besides  its  own  merit,  possesses 
that  of  some  striking  resemblances   to  Shakspeare's  "  Taming 
of  the  Shrew."     The  following  will  be  found  a  pretty  close  trans- 
lation>  with  some  attempt  at  preserving  the  quaintuess  and  sim- 
plicity of  manner  of  the  original : — 

THE  CONDE  LUCANOR. 

CHAPTEB  FORTY-FIFTH* 

Concerning  what  happened  to  a  certain  young  man  vpon  the  day  of  his 

marriage. 

One  day  the  Conde  Lucanor,  speaking  with  bis  counsellor  Patronio,. 
said: — 'Patronio^  I  have  a  servant  who  informs  me  that  he  has  it  in  bis 
power  to  marry  a  very  wealthy  womau,  but  who  is  higher  in  stat' 
himself.     It  would,  be  says,  be  a  very  advantageous  match  for  hi 
for  one  difficulty  which  stands  in  the  way,  and  it  is  this.     He  1 
good  authority  that  this  woman  is  one  of  the  most  violent  an 
creatures  in  the  world,  and  now  1  ask  for  your  counsel,  whether 
to  direct  him  to  marry  this  woman,  knowing  what  her  characf 
advise  him  to  give  up  the  match  V   'My  lord  Conde  Lucanor,*  sai 
nio,  *  if  your  man  bath  any  resemblance  to  the  son  of  a  certain  gc 
who  was  a  Moor,  I  advise  him  to  marry  at  all  venture,  but  if  h 
like  him,  I  think  he  had  better  desist/     And  the  Conde  then 
how  that  affietir  had  been. 

"  THE  HISTORY. 

"  Patronio  said,  that  in  a  certain  town  there  livcil  a  noble  Moor,  who 
had  one  sou,  the  best  young  man  ^ever  kuown  perhaps  /in  the  world. 
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He  VM  noty  hoffCDer,  wealthy  enough  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  Vialf 
the  many  laudable  objects  which  bis  heart  prompted  him  to  under- 
take; and  for  this  reason  he  was  in  great  perplexity,  having  the  will 
and  not  the  power.  Now  in  that  same  town  dwelt  another  Moor,  far 
more  honoured  and  rich  than  the  youth^s  father,  and  he  too  had  an  only 
daughter  who  offered  a  strange  contrast  to  this  excellent  young  man, 
ber  manners  being  as  violent  and  bad  as  his  were  good  and  pleasing,  in- 
somuch that  no  man  liked  to  think  of  an  union  with  such  an  inforiate 
shrew. 

**  Now  that  good  youth  one  day  came  to  his  father,  and  said,  *  Father, 

I  am  well  assured  that  you  are  not  rich  enough  to  support  me  accordiag 

to  what  I  conceive  becoming  and  honourable.     It  will^  therefore,  be 

to  lead  a  mean  and  indolent  life,  or  to  quit  the 

seem  good  unto  you,  I  should  prefer  for  the  best  to 

alliance  by  which  I  may  be  enabled  to  open  myself 

s.*    And  the  father  replied,  that  it  would  please  him 

>e  enabled  to  marry  according  to  his  wishes.  He  then 

t  if  he  thonght  he  should  be  able  to  manage  it,  be 

sve  the  only  daughter  of  that  good  man  given  bioi 

g;  this,  the  father  was  much  surprized,  and  antweiecl, 

d  the  matter,  there  was  not  a  single  man  wboin 

soever  he  might  be,  who  would  consent  to  marry 

such  a  vixen.     And  his  son  replied,  that  he  asked  it  as  a  particular 

favour  that  he  would  bring  about  this  marriage,  and  so  far  insisted,  that 

however  strange  he  thought  the  request,  his  father  gave  his  consent.    In 

consequence,  be  went  directly  to  seek  the  good  man,  with  whom  he  was 

on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  having  acquainted  him  with  all  that  had 

passed,  begged  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  bestow  his  daughter's  hand 

upon  his  son,  who  had  courage  enough  to  marry  ber.     Now  when  the 

good  man  heard  this  proposal  firom  the  lips  of  his  best  friend,  he  said  to 

him: — '  Good  God^  my  friend,  if  I  were  to  do  any  such  thing,  I  shouki 

serve  you  a  very  bad  turn  ;  for  you  possess  an  excellent  son,  and  it  would 

be  a  great  piece  of  treachery  on  my  part,  if  I  were  to  consent  to  make 

him  so  unfortunate,  and  become  accessory  to  his  death.     Nay  I  may  say 

VTorse  than  death,  for  better  would  it  be  for  him  to  be  dead  than  to  be 

married  to  my  daughter !     And  you  must  not  think  that  1  say  thus  much 

to  oppose  your  wishes  j  for  as  to  that  matter  I  should  be  well  pleased  to 

give  ber  to  your  son,  or  to  anybody's  son  who  would  be  foolish  enough 

to  rid  my  house  of  her.*     To  this  his  friend  replied,  that  he  felt  very 

sensibly  the  kind  motives  which  led  him  to  speak  thus ;  and  intreated 

that,  as  his  son  seemed  so  bent  upon  the  match,  he  would  be  pleased  to 

give  the  lady  in  marriage.     He  agreed,  and  accordingly  the  ceremony 

took  place.    The  bride  was  brought  to  ber  husband's  house,  and  it  being 

a  custom  with  the  Moors  to  give  the  betrothed  a  supper  and  to  set  out 

the  feast  for  them,  and  then  to  take  leave  and  return  to  visit  them  on 

the  ensuing  day,  the  ceremony  was  performed  accordingly.     However, 

the  fathers  and  mothers,  and  all  the  relations  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 

went  away  with  many  misgivings,  fearing  that  when  they  returned  the 

ensuing  day  they  should  either  fiud  the  young  man  dead  or  in  some  very 

bad  plight  indeed. 
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f'  "So  it  came  to  pass  that  as  soon  as  the  yonog  ^people  were  left  alone, 
they  seated  themadTes  at  the  table,  and  before  the  dreaded  bride  bad 
time  to  open  her  lipe,  the  bridegroom  lookiog  behind  him,  saw  stationed 
there  his  favourite  masti£f  dog,  and  he  said  to  him  somewhat  sharply :- — 
'  Mr.  MastiflF,  bring  us  some  water  for  our  hands ;'  and  the  dog  stood  still, 
and  did  not  do  it.  His  master  then  repeated  the  order  more  fiercely, 
but  the  dog  stood  still  as  before.  His  master  then  leaped  up  in  a  great 
passion  from  the  table,  and  seizing  his  sword,  ran  towards  the  mastiff,  wbo^ 
seeing  him  coming,  ran  away,  leaping  over  the  chairs  and  tables  and  the 
fire,  trying  every  place  to  make  his  escape,  with  the  bridegroom  hard  in 

Eursnit  of  him.     At  length  reaching  the  dog,  he  smote  off  his  head  with 
is  tword,  then  hewed  off  his  legs,  and  all  his  body,  until  the  whole  place 
was  covered  with  blood.    He  then  resumed  his  place  at  table,  all  covered 
as  he  was  with  gore ;  and  soon  casting  his  eyes 
dog,  and  commanded  him  to  bring  him  water  f 
he  was  not  obeyed,  he  said: — '  How,  false  trail 
of  the  mastiff,  because  he  would  not  do  as  I  a 
that  if  3rou  ofier  to  contend  one  moment  with 
the  same  fare  as  I  did  the  mastiff;'  and  when  1 
he  arose,  seized  him  by  the  legs,  and  dashin 
actually  beat  his  brains  out ;    showing  even  mc 
poor  mastiff.     Then  in  a  great  passion  he  retun 
his  eyes  about  on  all  sides,  while  his  bride,  fe 

leave  of  his  senses,  ventured  not  to  utter  a  word.  At  length  he  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  his  "horse  that  was  standing  before  the  doer,  though  he 
bad  only  that  one;  and  he  commanded  him  to  bring  him  water,  which 
the  horse  did  not  do.  *  How  now,  Mr.  Horse,*  cried  the  husband,  f  do 
you  imagine  because  I  have  only  you,  that  I  shall  suffer  you  to  live,  and 
not  do  as  I  command  you  ?  No  !  I  will  inflict  as  hard  a  death  upon  you 
as  upon  the  others;  yea,  there  is  no  living  thing  I  have  in  the  world 
which  I  will  spare,  if  1  be  not  obeyed.*  But  the  horse  stood  where  he 
was,  and  his  master  approaching  with  the  greatest  rage  smote  off  his 
bead,  and  cut  him  to  pieces  with  his  swond.  And  when  his  wife  saw 
that  he  had  actually  killed  his  horse,  having  no  other,  and  heard  him  de- 
clare he  would  do  the  same  to  any  creature  that  ventured  to  disobey  him, 
abe  found  that  he  had  by  no  means  done  it  by  way  of  jest,  and  took  such 
an  alarm  that  she  hardly  knew  if  she  were  dead  or  alive.  For  all  covered 
with  gore  as  he  was,  he  again  seated  himself  at  table,  swearing  that 
though  he  had  a  thousand  horses  or  wives,  or  servants,  if  they  refused  to 
do  his  behest,  he  would  kill  them  all;  and  he  again  began  to  look 
around  him,  holding  his  sword  in  his  hand.  And  after  he  had  looked 
well  round  him,  and  found  no  living  thing  near  him,  he  turned  his  eyes 
fiercely  towards  his  wife,  and  said  in  a  great  passion  :  '  Get  up,  and 
bring  me  some  water  to  wash  my  hands!'  and  bis  wife,  eiLp^ing 
nothing  less  than  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  rose  in  a  great  hurry,  and  givhig 
btm  water  for  his  hands,  said  to  him :  *  Ah,  how  1  ought  to  .relwn 
thanks  to  God,  who  inspired  you  with  the  thought  of  doing  as  you  have 
done !  for  otherwise,  owing  to  the  wrong  treatment  of  my  iboHsh 
friends,  I  should  have  behaved  the  same  to  you  as  to  them.*     Afterwards 
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h^  oommanded  ber  to  bcdp  him  to  tonelliiiig  to  eat,  ud  likm  ist  mdi 
a  tone,  that  she  felt  as  if  her  head  were  oq  the  point  of  dropj^Ag  off 
opoQ  the  floor;  so  that  in  this  way  was  the  understanding  between  them 
settled  during  that  night,  and  she  neTer  spoke,  but  only  did  every  thing 
which  he  required  her  to  do.  After  they  had  reposed  some  time,  her 
husband  said :  '  The  passion  I  have  been  put  into  this  night  hinders  me 
from  sleeping :  get  up,  and  see  that  nobody  comes  to  disturb  me,  and 
pitepare  for  me  something  well  cooked  to  eat. 

'^  When  it  came  fall  day,  and  the  fathers,  modiers  and  other  relafthes 

arrifed  at  the  door,  they  all  listened,  and  hearing  no  one  speak,  -al  first 

concluded   that  the  unfortunate  man  was  either  dead,  or  mortally 

wounded  by  his  ferocious  bride.    In  this  they  were  the  moie  confinned 

when  they  saw  the  bride  standing  at  the  door,  and  the  bridegroom 

the  lady  saw  them  advancing,  she  walked  gently 

m,  and  whispered : — *  False  friends,  as  you  are^ 

up  to  the  door  in  that  way,  or  to  say  a  word ! 

your  lives,  and  mine  also.'    And  when  they  were 

ith  what  she  said,  they  greatly  wondered ;  but 

It  had  passed  during  the  night,  their  wonder  was 

m  of  the  young  man,  ftir  having  so  well  known 

Nioemed  him,  and  to  maintain  onder  in  his  hoose^ 

I,  80  excellently  was  his  wife  governed,  and  wdl* 

vptct,  that  they  led  a  very  pl^^ant  li^  tegetbci^ 

Suoh,  indeed,  wa&the  good  example  act  by  the  son-in-law,  that  a  few  days 

afterwards  the  father-in-law,  desirous  of  the  same  happy  change  in  lus 

houaehold,  also  killed  a  hoae :  but  his  wife  only  said  to  him :  '  By  my 

faith,  Don  Fulano,  you  have  thought  of  this  plan  somewhat  too  kite  in 

the  day ;  we  are  now  too  well  acquainted  with  each  other.' 

*'  And  you,  my  Lord  Conde  Lucanor,  if  that  servant  of  yours  wish  to 
marry  such  a  woman,  and  hath  as  great  a  heart  as  this  youth,  in  God*s 
name,  ad^e  him  to  take  her,  for  he  will  surely  know  how  to  manage 
in  his  house.  But  should  he  be  of  another  kidney,  and  not  so  well 
know  what  is  most  befitting  him,  then  let  him  take  his  chance.  And  I 
further  advise  you,  that  with  whatever  manner  of  men  yon  ha;*e  Id  do^ 
yon  always  give  them  well  to  understand  on  what  footing  they  are  to 
staoid.  And  the  Conde  held  this  for  a  good  example,  and  made  it  as  it 
is,  and  it  was  esteemed  good.  Also  because  Don  Juan  found  it  a  good 
example,  he  ordered  it  to  be  written  in  this  book,  and  made  these  verses, 
which  say  as  follow : — 

*'  If  at  first- you  don't  show  yourself  just  what  you  are. 
When  you  afterwards  wish  it,  you  II  find  it  a  bar." 

In  the  line  of  Novelas  Alegoricas  we  may  class  La  yisian  De* 
kitabk  of  Alonsx)  la  Torre,  published  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century*  This  woo'k,  expressly  written  to  promote  the 
moral  education  of  the  young  heir  to  the  crown  of  Navarre,  is 
very  respectable  in  point  of  execution.  It  can  hardly,  however, 
lay  claim  to  the  higher  (]ua1ities  of  that  admirable  work  written 
by  the  good  Fenclon  with  like  views  and  principles.     Yet  the 
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graces  of  poetical  allegory  and  elegant  style  are  well  Ucmied  with 
the  ingenioiis  manner  in  which  the  moral  and  politicaf  maxims  are 
introduced. 

Next  to  this  we  may  mentioif  with  approbation  El  Condt 
MantiUo  of  Zabaleta,  written  probably  with  an  intention  of  sa- 
tirizing the  popular  Novelas  Picarescas.    Among  the  modems 
Don  J?edro  Montengon  is  particularly  entitled  to  our  notice.  • 
His  novel  Etuebio  has  obtained  for  him,  and  justly,  far  more  cre« 
dit  thae  any  other  of  his  performances  in  the  heroic  line.     Th^ 
plan  ol  the  Eusebio  is  unexceptionable,  and  it  may  in  truth  be 
considered  as  a  treatise  upon  education,  disguised  in  die  attraetive 
dress  of  a  fictitious  narrative.     The  work  is  entirely  divested  of 
those  narrow  views  Mid  religious  prej 
merits  of  so  many  treatises  of  the  kmd 
and  good  feeling  prevail  throughout 
very  probably  borrowed  from  the  Emile 
was  doubtless  acquainted  with  that  mai 
he  must  have  been  struck,  like  every  r€ 
son,  with  its  absurd  and  visionary  en 
that  the  Eusebio  contains  passages  of  | 
characters  are  well  drawn,  and  a  few 

nature  and  truth.  Eusebio  travels,  and  visits  different  courts; 
but  bis  observations  on  men  and  manners  leatl  us  to  belieV^ 
that  Montengon  drew  his  knowledge  rather  from  books  than  front 
personal  acquaintance  with  characters  and  events.  With  all  its 
faults,  it  must  still  be  considered  a  valuable  performance,  and  in 
the  dearth  of  works  upon  a  similar  plan,  very  justly  keeps  its 
ground  in  the  republic  of  letters.  There  is  also  another  compos 
sitioD.in  the  allegorical  style,  entided  La  Muger  Feliz:  but  it  is 
comparatively  a  worthless  performance. 

We  must  now  proceed  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  second  divi^ 
MOB  of  this  dass,  namely,  the  Novela  Sntirica*  Next  to  the; 
masterpiece  of  Cervantes  we  must  place  El  Criticon  of  Father 
Balthazar  Gracian,  a  work  which,  notwithstanding  its  many 
faults,  bears  a  very  high  reputation.  It  has  no  plot,  the  incidents 
are  ill-managed,  and  little  skill  is  displayed  in  preparing  the  situ- 
ations with  a  riew  of  producing  dramatic  effect.  Besides,  the 
style  is  overloaded  with  a  redundancy  of  antithesis  and  other 
figures  of  speech,  which  give  it  a  pedantic  air.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  these  imperfections,  the  CnVicon  has  beauties  amply  suffix 
cient  to  redeem  its  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  public ;  a  keen  and 
ready  satire  runs  throughoat  the  book,  and  the  reader^s  attention 
is  always  kept  awake  by  some  shrewd  observation,  some  stroke  of 
humour  or  of  ridicule,  mingled  with  fanciful  effusions.  After  the 
Criticim,  we  may  mention  the  Fray  Gerundio  de  Campa^as,  by 
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Fmdier  IsUu  This  woi'k  was  endentlj  undertaken  in  imitalicMi  of 
Don  Quixote ;  and  contains  a  severe  satire  upon  bad  preai^en. 
The  author,  though  a  man  of  much  learning,  taste,  and  even  wit, 
^as  very  far  from  possessing  the  masterly  genius  of  his  great  pro- 
totype. The  Fray  GeruruUo,  therefore,  stands  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance from  the  citef  d^auvre  of  Cervantes.  The  prolixity  of  some 
of  the  dissertations  is  intolerable ;  and  a  soporific  influence  seems 
to  hang  over  the  chief  portion  of  die  work.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
we  meet  with  passages  of  exquisite  humour  and  true  satire.  The 
opening  Sermon  of  the  Friar  is  in  very  good  keeping ;  and  there 
are  a  few  sketches  replete  with  truth,  and  drawn  with  the  haad  of 
a  master.  Yet  the  reputation  of  this  work  is  daily  losing  ground ; 
^^A  ;♦  ;-  i^  ir«^*  ♦.^  much  encumbered  vnth  extraneous  and  heavy 
er  author,  in  the  same  line,  is  Don  Francisco  de 
ks  assume,  at  least,  the  title  of  satirical  novels. 
Gijantones  de  Madrid  and  El  no  importa  are, 
esteemed ;  the  last  named  is  the  only  one  of  his 
e  read;  but  its  merits,  we  frankly  confess,  were 
pt  us  to  venture  on  the  others, 
th  arrived  at  the  last  branch  of  Spanish  novels, 
icarescas.  In  this  kind,  which  is  more  peca- 
liarly  national,  the  Spanish  writers  stand  unrivalled, — ^we  might 
almost  add,  alone.  It  may  also  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
original,  iqgenious,  and  entertaining  species  of  fiction  we  know. 
The  title  of  Picaresca,  derived  from  Picaro,  a  rogue,  is  meant  to 
imply  a  satirical  exposure  of  the  character  and  customs  of  a 
certain  worthless  class  of  gentry  dien  abounding  in  the  Spanish 
dominions.  These  novels  took  their  origin  in  times  when  the 
Spaniards,  owing  to  the  warlike  disposition  of  Charles  V.,  were 
wholly  absorbed  in  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  and  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  usual  trades  and  professions,  with  all  the  arts, 
connected  with  civilization  and  peace.  Hence  a  large  class  of 
idlers  and  sharpers  were  thrown  for  support  upon  the  charity  or 
credulity  of  the  higher  orders,  from  whose  follies  and  dissipation 
they  contrived  to  extract  an  existence.  These  adventurers  are 
invariably  drawn  as  men  of  acuteness,  and  a  lively  invention,  with 
all  that  sort  of  talent  undeniably  necessary  for  conducting  a  suc- 
cessful piece  of  imposture  or  an  intrigue.  Indeed  it  was  only  wiA 
this  prolific  tribe  of  rogues,  ^ut-throats,  swindlers  and  bad  chanu:- 
ters  of  every  description  which  then  aiBicted  Spanish  society,  that 
novel  writers  were  permitted  to  deal.  Any  public  exposure  of 
the  vices  of  the  nobility  during  those  feudal  times,  would  have 
brought  down  certain  ruin  and  disgrace  upon  the  head  of  the  im- 
prudent censor  of  their  more  privileged  manners.  They  were  far 
ioo  powerful  for  the  boldest  satirist,  much  more  for  the  novelist, 
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to  venliue  to  make  tbem  tbe  subject  of  tbeir  cavtigatioii.     Their 
mbsurd  pride*  their  foibte9»  aad  enormous  excesses  thus  went  "  ujb- 
whipt  of  justice;"  and  all  that  a  prudent  and  sagacious  writer  could 
attempt  was  to  hurl  his  anathemas,  ^nd  to  beap  his  ridicule  upon 
the  vile  agents  of  those  profligate  grandees.     To  this  army  of 
picaroe  was  added  i^nother  set  of  ill-boding  personages,  namely, 
tbe  gentlemen  of  the  long  mustachios,  long  rapiers  and  long  cloaks, 
who  seemed  ^o  have  little  else  to  do  but  to  parade  the  public 
places,  prepared  for  every  occasion  in  which  they  might  signi^e 
their  prowess  in  feuds  and  broils.    Another  nuisance  again  was 
to  be  found  in  those  impostors,  vagrants  and  petty  mendicants 
who  counterfeited  all  the  mfirmities  of  human  nature,  and  haunted 
the  entrances  of  churches  and  convents  on  e 
afforded  abundant  incident  and  variety  for  1 
p{  the  Picarescas.    Their  mine  of  materia 
and  accordingly  the  number  of  these  iiovels 
Xhe  most  amusing  have  already  been  trai 
languages  of  £urope.     Upon  some  of  diese 
that  inmiortal  reputation  which  has  placeci 
of  modern  novelists.     Yet  this  writer  was 
invention,  the  very  first  requisite  in  a  grea 
Rueda,  ao  actor,  who  according  to  some  had  the  honour  of 
writing  the  first  regular  drama  in  Spain,  may  also  claim  that  of 
being  the  founder  of  the  Novela  Picaresca.    His  book  entitled 
£/  Veleitoso  belongs  in  some  respect  to  this  class.    It  was  soon 
followed  by  El  Patranuelo,  though  neither  of  these  can  be  put  in 
competition  with  El  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  ope  of  the  masterpieces 
in  tliis  line,  and  which  eclipsed  all  that  had  preceded  it.     This 
work  is  attributed  by  Father  Siguenza  to  a  friar  named  Juan 
Ortega,  but  according  to  general  opinion  its  true  author  is  the  one 
announced  in  the  tiUep^ge,  Don  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  names  that  adorn  the  annals  of  Spain. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lazarillo  is  the  work  of  Mendoza, 
and  that  he  composed  it  while  a  student  at  Salamanca.     It  was 
soon  translated  into  all  the  European  languages,  but  neither  the 
English  nor  the  French  versions  which  we  have  seen  convey  a 
just  idea  of  the  merit  of  the  original.     It  may  be  doubted,  indeed, 
whether  the  Lazarillo  is  susceptible  of  being  happily  rendered 
into  any  foreign  language.     Its  idiomatic   style   and   a  certain 
quaintness  offer  the  same  difficulties  as  Don  Quixote;  difficulties 
sufficient  to  baffle  tbe  talent  and  industry  of  any  translator,  even 
supposing  he  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  two  lan- 
guages, which  IS  very  rarely  the  case.     The  extraordinary  success 
of  the  Lazarillo  naturally  gave  rise  to  numerous  imitations,  such 
as  the  Lazarillo  del  Manzanares  and  others;  all  of  which  shared 
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tfaeftte  uBQtiij  atteading  professed  imilatioas  foundedtoe  cl<>9^ 
on  the  original.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  El 
Picuro  Guzman  de  Alfarache  of  Mateo  Aleman,  which,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  powerful  satire,  must  be  pronounced  a  very  amusing 
book*  Great,  however,  as  are  the  beauties  with  which  itabounds, 
it  has  many  faults  both  of  character  and  style.  Some  of  the  inci* 
dents  are  very  puerile,  and  the  remarks  commonplace.  The  lan- 
guage is  also  very  inferior  to  that  of  Mendoza,  who  was  a  pro- 
found and  accomplished  scholar. 

The  works  of  Quevedo,  one  of  the  great  names  in  Spanish 
literature,  would  hold  a  still  higher  rank  in  the  estimation  of  his 
countrymen,  had  the  writer's  good  taste  been  at  all  equal  to  his 

Iso  exercised  his  skill  in  the  Nooela 

ork  is  El  Gran  Tacarh,  a  work  replete 

ic  turns  and  expressions,  with  strokes 

Many  of  die  descriptions,  however^ 

delicacy  of  others,  with  the  observe- 

,  are  wholly  unjustifiable.     We  must 

ion  of  the  Alonto  mozo  de  Muckos 

Ella;  El  Soldado  Pindaro;  La  piearu 

lieh  it  is  here  impossible  toenumerate; 

One  work,  however,  of  veiy  superior  merit,  though  not  esactly 

belonging  to  the  class  of  Picarescas,  ought  not  to  be  forgottar. 

We  aUude  to  the  Escudero  Marcot  de  Obregon,  written  by  VicenlB 

Espinel,  which  may  justly  be  pronounced  the  most  faithful  picture 

now  extant  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  more  respectable 

classes  at  that  period.     Nor  indeed  did  the  author  seem  inclined 

to  underrate  its  merits,  when  he  supposed  it  would  eclipse  the 

fame  of  the  immortal  Don  Quixote.     What  is  worse,  Espinel  lost 

BO  (^»portunity  of  satirizing  Cervantes  and  his  dief  d'oeuvrer  widi 

bow  much  success  it  is  needless  to  state.    In  regard  to  the  noveb 

of  Gii  Bias  and  El  BaehiUer  de  Salamanca  "we  shall  say  nothing. 

The  learned  controversy  of  Llorente  with  Count  Francois  de 

Neufchateau  may  satisfy  die  reader  with  respect  to  tbe  preten* 

flions  of  tbe  Spaniards  to  these  amusing  works. 

Besides  the  various  kinds  of  novels  we  have  here  enumerated, 
there  are  others  which  we  are  really  at  a  loss  under  what  head  ta 
dass.  For  example  we  have  the  Evangelio  en  Triuf^a,  which 
is  decidedly  of  the  Tremaine  school,  and  possesses  all  the  stately 
march  and  cumbersome  descriptions  that  distinguish  that  com- 
position. 

In  the  present  day,  novels,  like  everything  else,  are  at  the  lowest 
ebb  in  Spain.  That  country  is  now  inundated  with  miserable 
translations  of  French  flippancy  and  German  sentimental  tra^h-; 
not  a  single  writer  of  any  merit  or  originality  has  appeared  to  redeem 
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this  class  of  compositions  from  the  degraded  state  into  which  it 
hm»  graduaHj  sunk.  One  little  story,  to  be  sure>  has  been  b^ 
•tempted,  called  GormMa  Borro^ttia,  in  order  to  excite  feeHags  of 
abhorrence  against  the  inquisition.  But  in  point  of  plot,  eha- 
raieter  and  composition,  it  is  utterly  worthless,  or  worthy  only  of 
modem  Spain, 

In  the  dearth,  therefore,  of  original  compositions,  we  cannot 
•but  show  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  diose  persons  who  devote  their 
tuoments  to  giv0  correct  and  improved  editions  of  the  old  standard 
works.  Amongst  these  praiseworthy  and  industrious  persons  we 
stay  justly  class  the  names  of* the  editors  of  tlie  works  at  the  head 
4>f 'tills  ar^cle.-^To  -Don  Agustin  Garcia  de  Arrieta  much  praise 
is  due  for  his  laborious  undertaking  in  presenting  so  erudite  an 
^ditsoti  of  the  Atlas  :of  Spanish  Literature.  We  must  also  bestow 
-weiywBEm  encomiums  on  Don  Joaquin  Maria  Ferrer  for  his  mi*- 
JOfttore  edition  of  Don  Quixote;  indeed  we  consider  diis  littb 
•wrfume  aa  a-  literary  curiosity,  a  perfect  bifou  in  its  wi^,  which  we 
■hbpe  will  get  imo  the  hands  of  every  sincere  admirer  of  the  genius 
of  CerraMtes.  We  understand  that  Ferrer  intends  to  extend  the 
plan  he  has  adopted  to  sever^  other  classical  works,  and,  indeed, 
WB  find  asother  pro^f  of  his  taste  in  the  LaxariUo'de  Tormet.  We 
easysot  aufi&dteatly  commend  the  zeal  of  this  gentlendan,  who,  after 
iMumg  been  useful  to  his  country  as  a  member  of  the  Cortes,  now 
^edf  lates  his  leisure  hours  to  the  interests  of  its  literature. 

:  We- must  here  ckse  our  remarks  on  Ae  Spanish  noveUstSi  sin* 
juesdy  vegretting  that  this  branch  of  composition  should  have 
MleD  into  sueli  undeserved  neglect. 

In  regard  to  the  Spamsh  theatre,  the  case  has  been  <tiferent; 
«  regeneration  took  place  with  the  aid  of  Moratin,  who  drove  the 
Comdias  and  Valladares,  Sec.  from  the  throne  they  had  usurped. 
Xiet  us  hope  that  in  process  of  time  some  author  will  be  able  to 
adueve  as  much  in  favour  of  Spanish  novels,  by  throwing  the 
tribe  of  the  Trigueros,  the  Ramires  AreUanoe,  and  others  of  the 
aame  staoosp  into  the  shade.  They  have  done  muoh  to  pervert  the 
labile  taste  by  their  flimsy:»and  despicable  trsmslations,  and  open 
a  wide  ficid  for  literary  reform.  This  revolution,  perhaps,  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  recalling  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards 
to  those  agreeable  fictions  which  have  tiffiir  foundation  in  histori- 
cal traditions  and  facts.  Here  Sir  Waiter  Scott  bfiera  them  a  bril- 
liaDt  and  successM  example,  while  the  Spanish  chronicles  present 
materials  pecuhariy  adapted  for  fictitious  illustration,  at  once  of 
ihe/mostramnsing  andinteiesting  kind.  All,  indeed,  that  remains 
to  complete  the  literatare  of  Spain,  is  the  national  romance, 
which  in  the  hands  of  genius  and  leanung  could  not  firil  to  enlarge 
ithesoope  of  her  Jiterary  celebrity. 
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Art.  IV.— 1.  Romiiche  Gnchichte.  Von  B.  G.  Nieb^K. 
{History  of  Rome.  Bj  B.  G.  NiebiOir.)  Berlin.  1B11-1£. 
^  vob.  8vo. 

2.  Da8$elbe;  zweyte,  voUig  umgearbeitete  Ausgmbe.  Enter 
Theil.  {The  same.  Second  editioo,  entirely  renaMxIeUed. 
Vol.  L)     Berlin.    18^7.    8vo. 

3.  SchUgeii  Recension  iiber  Niebukrs  RUmiscie.  GtsekickU. 
(Scbleger<  Review  of  NiebuAr's  Roman  HieUMry.)  HeideUbtti^. 
1816.     Svo. 

4.  Die  dltere  Gesckichie  des  Romischen  Staaies  uniersucii  vem 
W.  WacbsuHitb.  (Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  Rome. 
By  W.  Wachsmutb.)     Halle.     1819.    8vo. 

PsKBAPS  no  stronger  argnment  conU  be  adduced  for  the  ne^ 
eenity  of  establisbmg  a  journal  like  tbe  present,  tban  the  dp- 
cumstance  of  tbe  lengtb  oJF  time  tbat  ehpsed  between  the  appear- 
ance of  Niebabr's  Roman  HistcHy  and  ibe  first  notice  of  it  in  tbe 
leadittg  Englisb  Reviews.  Tbe  first  edition  of  thia  work,  de^ 
cidedly  tbe  most  striking  and  original  of  tbe  present,  or  perbaps 
tbe  last  century,  appeared  in  181 1-1$,  and  yet  tbe  attoitiooof  tbe 
Britisb  public  was  not  directed  to  it  till  18!^,  ten  years  aAer> 
warda.  It  was  only  in  18fi5  tbat  sometbing  like  an  accovnl  of 
its  contents  was  given,  ai|d  tbas  a  work  wbicb  bad  arousedtbe 
attention  of  all  GemMuny,  and  cast  a  new  and  ofiginal  li^t  on  tbe 
bistory  of  tbe  most  extraordinary  of  ancient  nations,  remained  as 
much  unknown  in  tbis  country  to  all  exoept  a  very  few  students^ 
as  if  it  bad  been  enveloped  in  tbe  busk  of  Sanscrit  or  Cbineie. 
In  tbis  particular  case  bowever,  England  seems  to  have  been  only 
on.  a  par  of  ignorance  with  other  nations;  for  neither  in  France 
nor  Italy,  almost  up  to  tbe  present  moment,  have  we  observed  any 
mdications  of  an  acijoaintance  with  the  contents  or  merits  of  Nie- 
bubr's  work,  even  m  quarters  where  sudi  acquaintance  ought 
have  been  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Tbe  elaborate  work  of  Niebuhr  has  indeed  made  an  epoch. 
In  tbe  enlarged  and  re-modelled  edition  of  tbe  first  volume,  which 
has  lately  come  forth,  a  degree  of  clearness  and  consistency  has 
been  carried  into  tbe  early  bistory  of  the  Eternal  City,  such  as 
could  hardly  have  been  anticipated  from  ^  powers  and  resources 
of  any  one  mind;  while  our  knowledge  of  the  original  prioeiples 
ancl.  forms  of  the  Roman  constitution  has  been  approumaCed  ia 
such  a  ratio  to  certainty,  thi^  with  the  helps  we  at  present  possess 
little  more  seems  to  be  hoped  for.  True,  it  is  still  but  tbe  hypo- 
diesis  of  Mr.  Niebuhr,  but  hypothesis  may  be  based  upon  soch 
grounds  as  to  possess  all  die  certainty  of  established  truth ;  the 
existence  of  the  American  continent  was  but  tbe  hypotfiesia.  tf 
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Columbus,  yet  who  is  there  who,  when  he  reads  the  data  on 
wluch  thmt  great  man  founded  his  conclusions,  will  not  exclaim 
that  it  was  impossible  he  could  have  erred  ?  So  is  it  in  all  cases 
of  circumstantial  evidence;  direct  testimony  may  not  be  attainable, 
or  may  bear  but  little  on  the  point,  and  yet  hints  and  circunir 
stances  may  come  from  various  quarters,  combine  so  harmo- 
niously together,  and  all  tend  so  directly  to  the  one  conclusion 
which  alone  can  give  them  consistency,  as  to  leave  no  longer  any 
doubt  on  an  unprejudiced  and  impartial  mind.  This  dien  is  the 
sort  of  evidence  which  the  reader  of  Mr.  Niebuhr's  work  is 
chiefly  to  expect; — general  principles  of  human  nature  and  of 
social  constitutions  applied  to  particular  cases ;  direct  testimony, 
when  evidently  of  value,  as  proceeding  from  one  who  possessed, 
and  did  not  neglect,  the  means  of  coming  at  the  truth;  and 
scattered  notices  and  hints  skilfully  used  and  combined  for  the 
atuimnent  of  important  conclusions.  No  source  of  information 
has  been  overlooked;,  the  grammarians,  the  jurists,  the  agrimen- 
sores  have  been  resorted  to  as  well  as  the  historians ;  the  institu- 
tions of  Greece,  of  Asia,  and  of  modem  Europe,  throw  light  oo 
those,  of  Rome ;  and  the  new  science  of  political  economy  often 
afforda  the  clue  that  leads  to  an  understanding  of  the  policy  of 
old  Roman  monarchs  and  senates. 

To  be  enabled  perfectly  to  comprehend  what  Niebuhr  has  done, 
and.  wherein  his  real  merit  lies, — for, even  those  who  will  still 
cling  to  old  opinions  and  reject  his  daring  paradoxes,  as  they  ma^ 
style  them,  must  acknowledge  his  high  genius  and  merit — ^it 
is  necessary  to  show  what  our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  history 
was  previous  to  the  appearance  of  his  work,  and  what  lights  had 
been  thrown  upon  it  by  the  inquiring  spirit  of  modern  times. 

In  Rome's  most  high  and  palmy  state,  when  mistress  of  the 
world  under  Augustus,  two  writers,  a  Roman  and  a  Greek,  un- 
dertook to  narrate  her  hbtory.  The  Roman,  endowed  with 
poetic  genius,  deeply  embued  with  patriotic  feeling,  and  viewing 
her  heroes  and  their  deeds  as  presenting  materials  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  splendid  gallery  of  historical  pictures  and  portraits, 
took  up,  negligent  of  criticism,,  the  works  of  preceding  writers, 
poets  as  well  as  annalists,  painted  the  most  striking  events  in  the 
most  brilliant  colours,  diflused  over  them  the  light  of  a  charming 
eloquence,  and  arranged  them  in  what  he  found  to  be  the  most 
advantageous  order — the  annalistic.  Writing  for  his  countrymen, 
he  conceived  himself  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  minutely 
tracing  political,  religious,  and  military  institutions,  and  only 
described  them  when  obsolete,  or  striking  from  their  singularity. 
His  work  is  therefore  rarely  interrupted  by  discussion,  and  the 
clear,  translucent  stream  of  his  narrative  flows  along  in  majestic 
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eonUnuityi  reflecting  on  its  amooth  unbroken  surface  the  hoes 
and  forms  of  the  landscapes  through  which  it  passes,  now  giniig 
back,  auck>uded  by  doubt,  the  wondrous  tales  of  earfy  posts, 
•now  the  barren  rugged  notices  of  rude  annalists,  now  the  regalar 
wetl-arranged  narratives  of  contempcmiry  historians.  Xioss  umpk 
and  unaffected  than  the  father  of  Grecian  history,  he  is,  like  huD, 
under  the  influence  of  no  pre-conoeived  theory,  and  though  he 
partakes  of  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  his  tinies,  and  views  in 
the  tribunes  and  the  plebs  of  the  early  days  of  the  republic  the 
factious  tyrants,  and  riotous  rabble  of  the  sev^ith  century,  yet  as  be 
gives  his  facts  as  he  found  them,  he  usually  supplies  die  means  of 
correcting  his  own  erroneous  views.  It  i$  this  fidelity  to  bis  ao- 
Ihorities  tfiat  confers  such  value  on  tbe  pages  of  Livy;  in  vHikh, 
after  stripping  them  of  the  robes  of  poetry  and  eloquence  in 
which  they  are  invested,  we  may  recognise  the  gennine  narmttves 
of  the  authors  viho  preceded  him,  whose  works  are  unfoitmiateij 
lost.  To  him,  therefore,  we  may  look  with  confidence  ht  t 
-Adthful  repetition  of  what  these  authors  related  of  tbe  early  tradi- 
tions and  annals  of  Rome. 

Of  a  different  character,  his  Grecian  rival  proceeds  with  £v 
more  of  pomp  and  circumstance.  In  his  prooemiuin^  he  ssts 
forth  his  claini  to  attention  and  respect  by  enumerating  the  niUn* 
ber  of  years  he  had  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  language,  history, 
and  antiquities  of  Rome,  where  he  had  for  that  purpose  fiuxl 
bis  residence.  He  wrote  with  an  express  theory,  his  object  heiDg 
to  minister  to  the  vanity  of  the  Romans,  and  to  console  his 
countrymen  under  their  subjection  to  the  haughty  mistress  of  the 
Irorld,  by  flattering  them  with  the  fond  persuasion  that  Rome  wts 
Grecian  in  her  origin  and  early  iiistitutions,  and  that  her  people 
were  not  to  be  classed  among  die  nations  of  barbaric  race.  In  his 
hands,  dierefore,  all  the  mean  and  degraging  circumstaac^^  con- 
nected with  her  foundation  and  early  history  vanish  or  become 
dignified.  Romulus,  for  example,  appears  not,  in  this  dabon^ 
performance,  as  the  head  of  a  ba^d  of  runaway  slaves,  insoliiefit 
debtors,  and  promiscuous  rabble;  he  leaves  Alba,  like  a  Cireeian 
Oikist,  at  the  head  of  a  regular,  orderly,  and  respectable  colo^, 
while  (he  city  of  Rome  rises  in  peace  and  dignity  beneath  the  sway 
of  equal  laws  and  wise  reguladons.  All  other  events  are  recorded 
in  a  similar  strain,  and  in  thediffiise  and  elaborate  narrative  of  Afi 
Rhetorician  of  Halicamassus,  the  early  history  of  Rome  agsuiaes, 
most  certainly,  a  very  dignified,  yet  a  very  taase  and  eveiy^y 
appearance.  But  the  raciness  of  the  indigenous  tale  is  lost  io 
the  Greek  dilution ;  the  genuine  mould,  the  dtus  of  antiquity 
has  disappeared ;  the  edifice  is  no  ven^able  pile,  anound  whose 
moss-growa  walls  the  creeping  ivy  twines ;    it  etands  eold  add 
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miked>  a  modern  ttriicture,  i^gular  no  doubt,  but  erected  by  an 
arcbkeet  incapable  of  emulating,  or  despising  the  ancient  stylev 
Tboll^gh  bis  work  be  deceptive  fixnn  this  apparent  regularity^  and 
from  iti  comparatiTe  freedom  from  contradictions,  yet,  as  he  wrote 
£or  foreigners,  and  felt  it  necessary  to  go  very  much  into  detail  on 
the  subject  of  religious  and  political  institutions,  his  pages  will 
on  that  account  be  for  ever  of  great  value ;  and  more  than  almost 
any  other  he  has  been  instrumental  in  preserving  fragments  and 
■otices  of  writers  on  Rome  and  Italy  whose  works  no  longer 
exist. 

These  two  writers,  with  the  good-natured,  credulous^  and  super* 
stitious  Plutarch) — who,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  wrote  Lkes,  not 
history,  that  is  to  say,  who  felt  himself  released  from  all  obltga** 
tion  to  search  after  truth,  and  only  required  to  collect  together 
ia  one  point  of  view  all  the  anecdotes  of  his  heroes  he  could  fihdi^ 
'—were  the  principal  sources  from  which  modern  times  derived 
dieir  knowledge  of  the  early  Roman  history. 

The  present  a^e  can  with  difficulty  form  an  adequate  concept 
tion  of  the  avidity  with  which,  at  the  period  of  the  revival  of 
learning,  the  classic  authors  were  sought  after  and  studied.  Their 
works  were  held  in  veneration,  and  the  contents  of  them  received 
with  an  implicit  iaith,  resembling  that  manifested  by  eastern 
nations  £ar  the  sacred  books  of  their  religion  and  laws.  Hiey 
were  regarded  as  proceeding  from  men  of  a  superior  nature,  pos** 
sessed  of  wisdom,  and  endowed  with  genius  beyond  the  aim  or 
hope  of  the  present  less-favoured  generation ;  to  question  the  trudi 
of  what  they  contained  was  Kttle  less  than  heresy  and  impiety; 
and  if,  like  Glareanus,  an  annotator  ventured  to  express  a  doubt, 
he  was  at  once  put  to  silence  with  conteinpt^  All  who  came 
under  the  title  of  the  Ancients  stood  upon  an  equality :  Plu- 
tarch was  placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Poly  bins ;  every  Aii^ 
delivered  by  them  was  regarded  as  equally  true,  the  task  of  the 
scholar  and  the  critic  being  to  reconcile  their  apparent  discre*> 
I»«nctes«  During  two  centuries  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  en* 
thralled.  At  length,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  Peri-* 
xonius  ventured  to  point  out  the  errors  and  mistakes, of  some  of 
the  principal  historians  of  antiquity,  and  he  had  the  farther  merit 
of  bein^  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  real  sources  of  Rome's 
early  history,  and  its  consequent  fallacious  character.  He  did 
not,  however,  go  the  length  of  rejecting  any  of  the  facts  depend** 
hig  on  these  sources.  Bayle,  with  his  usual  pyrrhonism,  threw 
out  a  few  sceptical  hints  on  this  subject;  but  the  first  formal  ah* 
tadL  on  the  authenticity  of  the  early  history  of  Rome  was  made 
bj  M.  Levesque  de  Pouilly,  who,  in  1722,  in  a  Memoir  con- 
tained in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Mhwires  de  tAcadimk  d^ 
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hueripHotis,  boliUy  ipvoopiiiiced  iU  ^ ringf^l  ^^^g,  web:  ift  ibk 
birth,  expoiure,  tod  death  of  Roomkis,  ^  Mori^  of  the  HfHTiiA 
and  Curiatii,  of  durtaus,  8cc.  to  be  notbiog  bat  fictions  tamfi* 
planled  from  GjpefiNie.  Much  about  the  8a»e  Utm^  Vicp,  ^ 
oslebrated  Neapolitao,  vautured  to  speculale,  with  sooEie  fpoedonw 
on  the  same  gi:ound«  Leve«que  waf  F^Uad  to  by  the  Abbi  d^ 
Saltier,  anl  tUs  QOAtfoveciy  gaive  origin  to  the  celebraled  ^  <D<f" 
urtatim  mr  tbicartiiude  iie  fUuUnre  JRomaine"  of  Beawfoib 
Ipiibliihed  in  1738^  in  which,  among  other  pointo^  Atfteitfiott  WM 
first  directed  to  the  passages  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  which  so  om^ 
pietelj  refute  the  story  of  Poirsenna's  naiagiianim^.  The  Romta 
histories  of  Caftooii,  RoUin,  Cieviery  and  Hooke,  were  all  wnllia 
6tt  the  fdan  of  detailing,  without  hesitation,  the  narraturof  of  livy 
and  Dionjsius;  Laveaque's  Hisi^ire  de  h  MepubUfme  Mfmmm, 
published  in  1807,  was  the  first  in  which  an  attempt  ima  made  t» 
ipet  rid  of  some  of  die  traditionary  £ible«.  The  apint  of  6«eM- 
quiry  was  still  on  the  increase,  and  MicaK,  in  his  Jtaiia  ttvmnUM 
iqmimo  dei  Remam  (18K))  boldly  rejeoted  ^aerylkiiig  opfwoeed 
lo  his  theory,  that  the  people  ci  Italy  weve  indigenoiia* 

Such  was  the  state  of  knowledge  -vespectiog  Itus  uiteresliBg 
inbjeot^  when  an  181 1-12  the  wonk  of  Niebuhr  a{>peared»  ia 
wtuoh  the  axe  was  cesolutely  laid  to  the  root  of  the  Teaerabk  iKtt 
^  Roman  atory^  and  ttie  wlttle  .nartatife  eif  bar  «arly  centuries 
proifounoBd  to.  be  as  destitute  of  solid  claim  to  belief  as  ths 
mythic  annak  of  sny  other  country.  Romulus  waa  -classed  wuh 
Heotuias  and  Siegfried-^Bnitus  witb  Ariatomanes.avd  4»  GtL 
T'he  hypothesiB  of  Mn  Niebufar  was,  that  the  early  hiatoiy  af 
Rome  had  faeen  (hnwn  irom  popular  fkoetry,  and  oonseqneady 
eaatainednoaiore  of  truth  Ihan  is  uaually  to  be  £duad  an  that 
speoies  of  compasitaon.  At  the  saaae  time,  the  powers  of  s 
I^Mghty  mind  .were  exerted  on  a  mass  of  knowledge  not  often  aart 
passed,  jmd  many  ;of  Rome's  institutions  and  oegulations,.{Murlicft* 
laaiy  the  Agrarian  laws,  weve  placed  in  a  novel  and  otwiinoing 
pmit  of  fiew*  The  efeot  of  this  bold  aaxl  cwriginal  performance 
an  .the  minds  of  reailers  an  GBermaay  was  powerful  and  .vasiaai. 
TiheyvMing,  the  ardent,  and  <the  inquiring,  wba  had<dbeady  beta 
perplexed  witla  doudits  on  Ais  iaeacl,  turned  with  'eagenfew  ito  tks 
new  li^t  hdd  la^  before  them^  and  rejoiced  ia  its  beaass ;  wkik 
the  oU,  the  pfejudiced,  and  the  ofcstinnfe  pertinaciously  chad 
their  eyes  agaiaat  its  vadianoe.  During  a  apaoe  'of  foor  yew* 
Niebuhr^s  work  can  hanUj  he  said  to  haxpe  -been  aatbfcated  to 
criticisni ;  for  A.  W.  Schlegei's  ret iew  af  it,  in  Ifae  Hmidhap 
iscker  Jahrbuckar,  did  not  appear  tiM  1816.  Li  ibis  cniaqiie« 
(No.  3  at  the  head  of  our  artaefe^)  which  was  extended  tthmugh 
five  mmibers  ai  that  Josunal,  the  distanguished  wtritea  taeats.lbB 
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narratives  of  Livy  and  Dionysius  with  even  less  tedpect  thao 
Niebuhr  (whose  views  he  in  the  main  adopts)  had  sbotwn  for  thensy 
legarding^  with  him,  the  majority  of  the  siftpposed  events  of  Ibe 
fiist  three  oenturies  as  absolule  fables;  but,  in  opposition  to  hdm^ 
assigning  then  a  Grecian  instead  of  adomeAic  origin*  In  1819^ 
Wachsmuth  published  the  woirk  No.  4,  at  the  head  of  our  artick^ 
in  which  be  maintains  the  basis  oi  the  early  history  to  be  tme, 
and  endeavours  to  separate  from  it  the  fabuions  adjuncts  whick 
it  had  received^  Thns,  while  Niebulur  and  Schlagel  hold  •the  eoM 
istence  of  Romulus  and  Numa  to  have  been  as  unreal  as  dmt  oi 
Hercules  or  Menu,  Wachsmnth^  on  the  contrary,  regards  thaae 
early  Roman  monarcbs  as  real  iiistoncsd  person^es  no  lesa 
than  Charlemagne  or  Alfred  $ — but  he  r^ects,  as  mere  figmentai^ 
the  wonderful  birth  and  miracukMis  disappearance  of  tibe  ona^ 
and  ^he  nocturnal  conferences  with  £^gevia  of  the  olher»  His 
position  is,  that  popular  tradition  invents  no  fads,  but  only  adorai 
redities  with  poetic  tints  and  prestiges.  He  may,  therefore,  bo 
regarded  as  'Uiroughont  the  opponent  of  Niebuhr,  whoae  .aif;ap 
se»ts  and  positions  be  seeks  every  oppovtunity  of  contradiclin^ 
and  combating.  Niebuhr  has,  since  the  pubUJoation  of  the  tfirrt 
edition  «f  bis  ^work^  resided  for  some  years  at  Ronie>  «i^ene  tke 
survey  of  ^e  socnes  hallowed  to  remembrance  as  the  theatres  of 
true  or  feigned  events,  has  come  in  aid  of  oiofe  extended  in^pihry 
and  -deeper  reflaotion^  while  the  cKseovery  of  the  fragtnents  w£ 
Cicero's  lost  work  on  the  Republic  has  enabled  Um  to  establkb» 
by  proof,  some  circumstances  that  before  he  could  only  advance 
as  coi^ecture,  and  has,  on  other  points,  given  him  knoiv4edge 
that  before  was  unattainable;  ^s  topics,  such  as  the  coiistit»- 
4ion  of  Servius  TnUius,  which,  in  the  former  edition,  owing  to 
Ae  author's  then  indistinct  perceptions,  were  so  obscure  as  to  be 
OMarly  unintelligible,  may  now  vie  in  clearness  with  the  moit 
luminous  portions  of  the  work*  The  new  and  re-mcnMlededition 
•of  his  first  volume,  -''  the  work  of  the  mature  man,"  as  he  styks 
it,  presents  to  the  Deader  a  full  and  complete  system,  a  regulas, 
consiatent,  well-tarranged  theory :  what  the  author  regrards  as  uk 
•ceitained  and  proved,  he  delivers  with  all  the  cowvietiott  of  oei> 
•taiaiy ;  what  is  only  conjectural,  he  bnngs  forward  as  such,(Statting, 
at  the  same  time,  how  nr  his  own  persnaaioB  cf  its  truth  extendi, 
^ut  making  no  demand  of  acquiescence  on  his  readers* 

The  grand  question,  then,  is,  whether  Ihs  theory^  the  ewrly 
Roman  history  being  founded  upon  popular  poetry,  be  correct 
or  not?  On  Ais  the  whole  de^nds — and  we,  thevefose,  propose 
to  examine  and  discuss  the  point  at  some  length. 

T^e  sources  fVom  \vhich  tiie  early  hbtory  of  a  nation  must  be 
derived  are  either  original  domestic  uinals,  kept  from  the  fpma* 
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tion  of  the  slate^ — narratives  written  by  contemporary  foreignei^ 
— or  traditions  orally  handed  down  among  the  people.  Now« 
the  first  can  only  take  place  in  the  case  of  colonies,  such  as  those 
of  Spain  and  England  in  the  New  World,  which  go  out  from 
lettered  and  civilized  nations,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
compositioni  and  provided  with  the  materials  by  which  events 
may  be  recorded  and  transmitted.  It  is  also  to  such  chiefly,  thai 
the  second  mode  applies.  But  in  neither  way  could  the  early 
annals  of  any  ancient  state  in  Europe  have  been  preserved,  if  \9e 
except  the  Grecian  colonies  that  were  established  after  the  inter- 
course was  opened  with  Egypt.  We  believe  it  stands  in  need  of 
no  proof,  that,  without  ade<|uate  writing  materials,  such  as  paper 
or  parchment,  there  can  exist  no  regular  consecutive  body  of  an- 
nals; copper  and  lead  plates,  boards  either  plain  or  smeared  with 
wax,  raw  undressed  skms,  linen,  &c. — the  materials,  besides  the 
two  already  mentioned,  used  in  ancient  times  as  the  depositaries 
of  writing, — being  manifestly  quite  insufiicient  for  that  purpose* 
Hovf,  it  is  a  circumstance,  which,  though  dwelt  on  at  some  length 
by  Levesque,  we  are  surprised  Mr.  Niebuhr  has  not  noticed,  that 
so  long  as  the  Egyptians,  with  Chinese  policy, -shut  their  ports 
against  strangers,  the  Greeks,  unless  they,  perhaps,  obtained  some 
small  quantities  by  means  of  the  Tynans,  could  not  have  had  anj 
papyms ;  as  for  parchment,  it  did  not  yet  exist.  But  when,  in  the 
reign  of  Psaouniticus,  the  lonians  and  Carians,  who  had  aided 
4hat  monarch  to  obtiain  the  throne,  were  by  him  assigned  settle^ 
nents  in  Egypt,  an  intercourse  was  immediately  opened  between 
diat  country  and  Greece ;  and  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  soon  after 
this  event,  the  first  Grecian  prose  writers,  sudi  as  Cadmus,  Phere- 
cydes  and  Acusilaus,  appeared.  The  age  of  these  writers  cor- 
responds with  the  period  in  which  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius  at 
Rome  is  placed ;  and  though  it  might  easily  be  shown,  in  opposi- 
^n  to  Montesquieu,  that  regal  Rome  was  very  far  from  being 
destitute  of  foreign  trade,  yet  there  is  no  great  probability  that  she 
.could  have  obtained  Egyptian  paper  as  early  as  it  was  imported 
4nto  Gh-eece ;  and  her  crippled  state,  for  the  first  two  centuries  of 
-the  commonwealth,  renders  it  very  unlikely  that  the  attention  then 
.paid  to, literature  was  suflicient  to  excite  exertions  in  procuring 
adequate  wriring  materials.  In  aid  of  this  supposition  comes  the 
acknowledged  fact,  that  the  two  oldest  Roman  historians,  Fabiss 
and  Cincius,*  flourished  during  the  second  Punic  War,  when 

*  It  is  ttrange  that  Waehsmuth  should  astert  that  tkese  two  writen  employed  the 
Latin  language,  and  that  Dionjsina  read  them  iu  a  Greek  translatioii.  In  praof  •( 
these  assertions,  he  quotes  Dionvs.  lib.  i.  c.  6. — "  'PrnfAoUn  2r«i  t^  ^ni)iM^  tfytt  lip 

tfytuH'**    Surely,  if  their  works  were  in  Latin,  Dionjsius  must  have  knowa  it 
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tUMne  had  extended  her  relations  to  Southern  Italy;  Sicily,  and 
^        Greece.     The  question  now  is,  what  were  the  materials  for  hia- 
toiy  found  by  these  writers,  and  whence  did  they  derive  their  nar- 
.  ratives,  succinct,  as  we  are  told  they  were,  of  the^arly  centuries  of 
Rome?    Plutardi,  who  is  followed  by  Schlegel,  says,  that  Fabius 
^        copied   the  narrative  of  one  Diodes  of  Peparethus,  an  obscure 
Greek  ;   but  as  WachsmUth  justly  observes,  it  is  more  profoabb 
that  the  uncritical  Chaeronean  reversed  matters,  and  that,  in  reality, 
it  was  Diocles  who  wrote  from  Fabius,  having,  perhaps,  merely 
translated  or  versified  him.     Wachsmuth  sets  out  by  affirming 
'        what  N  iebuhr  never  disputed, — that  writing  was  practised  at  Romd 
from  the  very  commencement;  and  he  then  enumerates  the  Ark- 
'       ndies  Maxim,  the  Commentarii  Poniificum,  the  Libri  Liniei,  &c. 
as  true  and  authentic  sources;  whence,  combined  witii  the  annab 
and  monuments  of  nei^bouring  towns  and  states,  abundant  ma- 
terials for  authentic  history  might  have  been  drawn.     This,  bowr 
i       ever,  is  all  mere  supposition  and  assertion :  it  is  an  undoubted 
»       fact  that  the  city  was  entirely  destroyed,  except  the  Capitol,  by 
B       the  Gauls.     Livy  expressly  asserts,  and  we  see  no  reason,  not^ 
withstanding  his  carelessness,  to  doubt  him,  that  parva  et  rarcB  per 
eadem  tempora  Uter<B  fuere,  and  that  the  greater  part  (pleraqne) 
of  what  was  in  the  Commentariis  Pontificum,  and  other  public  and 
private  monuments,  had  perished  in  the  conflagration.     In  our 
[        opinion,  however,  a  passage  in  the  valuable  fragments  of  Cicero 
I        De  Republic^  puts  a  complete  extinguisher  on  all  these  suppo- 
f       aitions,  by  proving  the  utter  impossibility  that  any  considerable  por- 
[       tion  of  the  pontifical  annals  could  have  escaped  the  flames.     Few 
readers  require  to  be  told  that  the  pontifices  at  Rome,  like  every 
t       sacerdotal  body  of  the  ancient  world,  paid  the  most  marked  at- 
tention to  '*  signs  and  wonders "  in  the  heavens,  and  upon  the 
I        earth ;  and  that  the  obscurations  of  the  two  great  celestial  bodies 
were  noted  down  by  them  with  the  most  sedulous  exactitude ; 
that  such  was  the  case  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Cato. 
Now  eclipses  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that,  if  the  annals 
of  mnj  quarter  of  a  century  had  been  preserved,  they  must  have 
contained  the  account  of  at  least  one  of  them;  but  Cicero,  in 
the  work  just  alluded  to,  says  expressly,  that  the  earliest  obser- 
vation of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  given  in  the  Annales  Maximi^  fell 
on  the  Noaes  of  June,  in  the  year  350;  the  preceding  were  ca^ 
culated  from  this  one  retrospectively  as  far  as  to  that  during  which 
Romulus  was  taken  up  to  heaven.    This  passage  we  think  quite 
decisive,  and  it  furnishes  one,  among  many  proofs,  of  Niebuhr's 
sagacity,  who,  before  the  fragments  of  that  work  of  Cicero  were 
discovered,  had  argued, against  the  probability  of  the  pontifical 
aonals  having  ^scaped  th^  Gallic  co^^agration,  from  the  circum**  , 
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fStttxice  of  the  history  of  those  times  containing  no  adeomrts  of  i 
digies — matters  of  such  constant  occurrence  in  the  subseqaent 
chronicles.  Wachsmuth,  in  his  reply  to  this,  does  cmiainlj  point 
out  one  or  two  which  had  escaped  his  predecessor's  notice ;  but, 
with  strange  inconsistency,  he  puts  into  his  list  the  account  of  the 
flames  that  played  about  the  head  of  the  infant  Servius,  though 
he  afterwards  acknowledges  the  whole  hbtory  of  the  birth  and 
early  life  of  that  prince  Jo  be  a  fable. 

As,  therefore,  it  appears  highly  probable,  nay,  we  would  say, 
almost  certain,  that  no  records,  except  a  few  laws  and  treatise, 
survived  the  year  365, — and  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  fer 
supposing  the  Romans,  while  mourning  over  the  ruins  of  tlieir 
city,  and  engaged  in  ceaseless  domestic  feuds,  or  in  persevtering 
warifare  with  the  Volscians  and  other  hostile  neighbours,  gave 
themselves  any  great  concern  about  ransacking  £e  records  ef 
other  states  to  discover  what  tfiey  might  contain  relating  to  Rome, 
we  may  faiiiy  ask  whence  did  tihe  Roman  historians  derive  their 
knowledge  of  what  they  have  transmitted  as  the  events  of  the  first 
three  centuries?  To  this  Nicbuhr  replies, — from  the  national 
popular  poetry, — from  the  lyric  pieces  containing  the  praises  ef 
illustrious  men,  which  the  old  Romans  were  accustomed  to  sing 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  pipe  or  flute,  after  their  meals.  ThiB 
source  had  been  early  pointed  out  by  Perizonius ;  bat  as  neither 
he  nor  any  other  had  followed  up  his  hints,  and  the  woric  in  which 
^ey  appeared  was  unknown  to  Niebuhr  when  he  fonned  and 
applied  his  theory,  the  agreement  between  them  is  merely  a  coin- 
cidence,— and  for  that  very  reason  of  the  greater  impona»oe« 
Schlegel  and  Wachsmuth,  particularly  the  former,  Iwve  both 
Weakly  assailed  fliis  hypothesis,  and  a  great  deal  of  miqiiaoed 
ridicule  has  been  lavished  upon  it;  but  its  author,  so  far  finnn 
giving  it  up,  has,  in  his  second  edition,  re-stated  it  at  greater 
length,  supported  it  with  ildditional  arguments^  and  even'  ex- 
pressed himself  with  perfect  contempt  for  those  who  dissent  from 
him. 

Wherever  prose  composition  it  not  much  cultivated^  wtittn^ 
materials  scanty,  and  books  consequently  rare,  the  ballad^  or 
short  narrative  poem,  will  be  always  found  to  flourish.  The  ms- 
mory  of  striking  national  or  domestic  events  will  claim  to  be  re- 
gained, simple^  narrative  vrill  not  satisfy  the  general  craving,  and 
rode  harmony  of  metre  and  melody  will  be  caHed  in  to  aid  and 
Support  recollection.  Accordingly,  in  every  region  we  meet  with 
the  ballad.  The  Children  of  Israel  sang  the  passage  of  the  Red 
'  Sea  and  the  digging  for  water  in  the  wilderness.  Affiles  qnoM 
the  Ode  made  by  an  Ammonite  poet  on  die  taking  of  RabtM^i  by 
the  Children  of  Ammon ;  the  victisi^  of  David  ^per  6di^  was 
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oIim«Ib4  im  tlw  tkitad  by  ifae  inMdeas  ef  Jo^di;  awf  the 
S<Hiks  4rf  tfae  Waors  of  Jdwvab  and  of  Jasber*  referred  to  for  hin^ 
tMeal  £H:t8,  Mem  to  bste  beea  coHectionsaf  diese  national  odea. 
!Xono(pkoiB  exprawly  siya,  that  the  deeds  and  advefiturss  of  the 

S«at  Cyrus  were  a  fEmnnite  theaie  ibr  tfae  national  songs  of  the  ' 
eraians;*  there  ia  every  appeteaaee  of  die  original*  materials  •# ' 
the  Shali^Naftneh  ot  Firdoesee^  whence  the  early  history  of  Persia 
\m  dnmtti^  htfvwg  been  popular  poetry;  and  Soxo  and  Sinorro,  it 
ia  wett  kaowo^  took  tbdr  ^arly  hiatoiiefr  ^  Benmark  and  Nonray 
fhuB  the  verses  of  the  Scalds.  Achilles  »  deacribed  by  HoQier 
atsr  anigkig  to  fak  lyre  rA  %hia  arS^is  and  Demodocus  skigis  for 
the  court  of  Aldnous  a  part  of  die  story  of  Troy.  The  Iliad 
aad  Odyssey  themselves  were  sung  in  detached  pieces  through 
Greece^  and^  but  for  the  intercourse  formed  widi  Egypt,  they 
would  probably  not  have  left  their  memorial  remaining;  we  have 
every  reason  also  to  suppose,  tbat>  before  the  means  were  ob- 
tained of  composing  prose  worka  of  length,  each  atate  and  city 
preserved  the  records  of  its  wars  and  fortunes  in  popular  poetry, 
whence  the  logographata  drew  the  materials  of  their  prose  nar- 
ratives. The  ancient  Spaniards^  we  are  told,  preserved  the  me- 
mory of  national  events  in  verse^— so  did  the  Gauls  and  Germans 
— the  Affgauns,  according  to  Elphinstone,  put  ^ery  event  that 
^ocfturred  aoiong  themi  into  songs :  we  need  only  mention  thQ  fo- 
mano^  of  modern  Spain,  tte  baUads  of  Scotland^  the  Viser  of 
$eandinavia,  and  the  popular  poetry  of  the  Slavonian  r^es^  to 
prove  how  universal  waa  this  principle,  and  then  the  question 
9aUM*aUy  rise8>-*-i»  it  at  all  unlikely  that  the  oU  Romans  did  the 
aame? 

In  a  passage  from  Vanro^  (De  Vita  Pop.  Rom.)  preserved  by 
Koniua  MarceUus,  vre  are  told  that  modest  boys  were  at  ban* 
quela  broug^  forln'affd  to  sing  either  with  the  simple  voice, 
(fima  tKkv,)  or  accompanied  by  a  pipe-pli^er,  old  balladsi  {car- 
mima  crth'^tKi,)  containing  the  praises  {laudes)  of  tfaeir  fofefatbers* 
Cioero>  in  his  Tuscukins,  informs  us  from  Cato,  that  it  was  the; 
psaelice  cf  the  old  Romans,  at  their  banquets,  for  the  guesta  to 
sing  by  tuma,  to  the  accompaniment  q(  the  pipe,4be  virtuous, and; 
nobta  deeds  {laude$  aique  tirtut^s)  of  iUuatrious  men.  In  hisr 
Bmtua^  he  again  quoles  this  pasaage  of  Gato,  and  lajoaenta  dkat 
these  ballade  were  no  longer  exiafut.  It  wotdd,  however>  be  a 
cttftoas  eiroumatance!^  if  it  sho«)d  have  actually  been  the  oas0 

J         I        I     T  .■!  '        ■  ,■         I  ■  I        I  I     ■     II      .1     .1,    ,.  nil.  I.. 

«  ft  U'a  mtafkAble'fae^^nit  H^b>aMtts/fi«»  IliediMi  ttian  a>eeiiturr  aftsf  Cyras^ 
asdjcoSieqMattj  m^t  bsfe  comtnt4  ^^  perajoot  wtio  bad  wen  bim,  si^s,  tbat 
there  were  three  diflferenl  oarratives-prevalenl  reapccUnghim,  of  which  he  selected  that 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  roost  probabKf.  YiV  Fersia  Was  a  coontry  in  which 
wrMAg^^lMd^^^i^ftWeai  pri«dic4,  Mitf •  wblMfToyKI  MHalt  w«re  i«|iiMy  kc^ 
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tbat  tbe  old  poems  existed  at  thtt  verj  6m»,  hamg  oaljr — w  po* 
pular  poetry  always  does  whea  not  written  or  printed — accommo- 
dated their  language  to  that  of  each  succeeding  age,  and  dioa 
nibbed  off  the  rust  of  antiquity  which  he  was  in  search  oL 
*^  They  had  only/'  says  Niebuhr,  '^  disappeared  from  the  view  of 
dfte  indifferent.  Dionysius  knew  of  songs  about  Romulus/'  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether,  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  (lib.  i.  c 
79,)  Dionysius  is  writing  from  himself,  or  merely  quoting  Fabias 
Pictor.  These  po^ns  may,  at  all  events,  not  only  have  he&BL  ex^ 
tant,  but  the  old  custom  of  singing  them  at  banquets  may  stiH 
have  prevailed;  at  least  we  think  the  following  lines  of,  Horace 
quoted  by  Schlegel,  (though  unnoticed  by  Niebuhr,  who,  by  the 
way,  took,  without  acknowledgment,  from  Schlegel,  the  paesi^ 
of  Varro  given  above,)  to  be  worthy  of  some  attention : —  . 

''  Nosqae  et  profestis  lacibns,  et  sacris 
Inter  jocosi  mnaera  Liberi, 
Cum  prole,  matronisque  no0trit> 
Bite  Deos  priiis  adpiecati, 
Virtutejunctos,  more  painim,  duea, 
Lydii  ramxto  carmine  iibm, 
Trmamque  et  Anchisen,  et  alma 
rrog^niem*  Veneris  canemus.** 

In  thb  passage  Horace,  who  is  addressing  Augustus,  ettber 
aHudes  to  a  custom  in  being,  or,  what  is  very  unlikely,  seeks  t» 
flatter  the  sovereign  in  the  same  manner  that  a  British  laureat 
would  do,— who  in  a  birth-day  effusion  should  tell  Sacred  Majesty^ 
that  in  consequence  of  the  peace  and  abundance  secured  to  them 
by  his  wisdom  and  arms,  his  subjects  would  have  nothing  now  t(v 
do  but  amuse  themselves  by  running  at  the  ring  or  tbe  quintain, 
listening  after  dinner  on  festival  days  to  tbe  harp«accompanied 
ballads  of  minstrels,  and  viewing  the  feats  of  joogleujrs  and  mer- 
rice-dancers.  This  last  supposition  is  not  very  probaMe,  and 
ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  details  of  the  [>rivate  life  of  country  gen- 
tfemen  and  the  middling  ranks  of  society  in  general  among  the 
Romans,  there  is  no  great  presumption  in  hazarding  the  conjec- 
ture, that  with  a  people  accustomed  to  land  and  magnify  the 
virtues,  the  wisdom,  and  every  diing  belonging  to  their  ancestors^ 
due  respect  for  their  said  ancestors  may  have  kept  up  the  good 
old  practice  of  chantbg  their  deeds  to  enliven  their  dinnei^parties. 
It  is  true,  no  such  practice  is  alluded  to  in  the  accounts  of  enter- 
tainments given  by  Nasidientts  and  Trimalchio.  ThesOi  hovrever» 
were  ^  fashionable  parties,  where  one  might  as  well  hope  to  find 
good  xAA  Roman  customs,  as  good  old  English  ones  at  the 
regular  dinners  given  in  St.  James's  or  Grosvenor  Square^ 
T^  plain  country  yentlenwn  who  were  Horace'^  neighboofs  and 
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viMtOM  wben  he  mis  iMi«ly  seated,  in  his  Svbmfe  fiMrm,  iotne  of 
whom  toM  old  fables  so  well>  may,  with  their  wives  and  fiuniliea 
baTe  k^pt  holidays,  and  on  particular  occasions  hai^e  entertained 
their  friends  in  a  style  more  resembling  that  of  the ''  olden  time;'' 
and  have  enlivened  dieir  banquets  by  singing  alternately  old 
ballads  of  "  Troy  and  Anchises,  and  the  olbpring  of  fostering 
Venus/'  In  the  country  away  from  the  capital,  guests  are  after 
supper  called  upon  for  their  son^:  such  is  the  custom  among 
those  who  dwell  around  the  Wrekm  or  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham ; 
but  no  such  practice  prevails  in  the  cultured-  regions  of  Mary4e!' 
bone,  or  May-Fair.  ■      ■  t 

That  there  were  old  poems  there  is  no  doubt;  of  what  kind 
they  were  is  another  question.  Niebuhr  says-  there  were  both 
ballads  and  poems  of  considerable  length,  divided  into  sections^ 
resembling  the  adventures  of  the  Nibelungen^Lied.  According 
to  him  the  reign  of  Romulus  formed  an  epos;  of  Numa  there 
were  only  solitary  short  songs.  The  reign  of  Tulkismade.  ano« 
ther  epos;  but  the  Lay  of  the  Tarquins  (as  he  calk  it),  beginning 
with  jL.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  ending  with  the  perfectly  Ho- 
meric battle  of  die  Regillus,  was  ''  an  epop^,  which  in  depth 
and  brilliancy  of  imagination,  left  far  behind  all  that  later  Rome 
produced."  These  poems,  he  says,  were  much  older  than  Ennius, 
who  turned  them  mto  hexameters,  and  formed  from  them  the 
first  three  books  of  his  Annals.  Ip  one  of  his  future  vidnmea- 
Mr.  Niebuhr  promises  to  discuss  this  subiect  at  length ;  for  the 
present  he  contents  himself  with  asserting,  that  thou^  the  ground- 
work of  them  was  old,  their  form  and  a  great  portion  of  theif 
contents  were  relatively  modern.  Plebeian  ideas  prevail  so  much 
in  them,  that  he  thinks  this  alteration  could  not  have  token  placQ 
until  Plebeian  families  had  grown  strong  and  influential,  and  he 
therefore  deems  that  an  earlier  date  cannot  be  assigned  to  thet 
rtfacdametUo  than  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  after  the  Gallic  sack* 

This  hypothesis  has  been,  as  we  before  observed,  <K>ntroverted 
by  both  Schlegel  and  Wacfasmuth.  The  former  says,  that  the  very 
circumstance  of  thdr  being  accompanied  by  the  pipe  or  flut6 
proves  they  could  not  have  been  epic  poems,  for  no  pipe-player 
ever  yet  had  breath  enough  to  hold  out  the  singing  of  a  Hosaeric 
Rhapsody;  and  he  asks  if  in  that  rude  age  boys  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  such  an  education  as  would  enable  them  to  sing 
long  rhapsoflies  from  memory.  He  says  those  soi^  were  mere- 
iMTtless  effusions, — short  exclamations^  like  the  prayer  of  the 
Fratres  Arvales  ^ven  by  Lanzi, — which  might  suffice  to  keep 
names  and  deeds  in  remembrance,  but  not  details.  As  for  the 
Nsenise,  or  funeral  dirges,  which  form  a  part  of  Mr.  Niebahr's 
list,  they  couldj»  he  thinks^i  have  contained  little  or  nothing;  fojr 
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Oni{¥aa^ik  14je) dalb tbe dMigic  feiwdK  of  iht  miakm,  wmi 
Horsoe(Ep.  lA.§3yik^  gutgiogjof  die  boys  im  the  9tre«te>bf  Itat 
*niir  Wachfurii  orget  Sie  ngici^  uapoetical  chamcter  «f  the 
Roauny^nind;  aad  adds,  dut  if  &  poiiwD  wei^,  as  is  8aid>  am- 
pMed  by  Ptebeiais^  diey  woaM  hvre  cboeeii  for  their  heroea  such 
«Mn  af  SicoiiM  Dentatusy  MaKliaa,  ¥inguiiua,  8u:*  with^vt  gmog 
btok  tat  the  days  of  the  Kingt,  There  ia  alao,  be  adds^  ia  the 
period  embraced  by  these  supposed  pocaw,  a  gfeatdeal  of  diy 
historic  matter,  sack  as  the  reffolotions  of  Nviiia  aed  Servtw^ 
ivihebby  no  neans  aecorib  vnm  poetry. 

To  all  these  objectioiis  Mr.  ^iebuhr  deigns  not  W  make  die 
hast  reply;  he  only  esphnns  Ub  theoiy  at  greatar  leagtlw  For 
ottr  own  parts,  we  think  tratk  is  on  his-  side,  but  that  he  earriss 
bis  system  too  far.  The  notion  of  dMse  binng  been  long  epie 
poeaoa,'  like  the  Nibelungen-Lied,  is  quite-  gratiHitotts,  nc^  a 
shadow  of  pmof  benig  ownred  in  support  of  it.  On  the  coat* 
tnury,  if  thena  was  a  La^  of  die  Tarqains  in  SatintuBn  yenesr  is 
diere  noC  every  reason  for  napposfag  that  finanie,  who-deolines 
tAMmg  of  die  first  Pook  War  beoause  Niraus  lead  already 
■atrat^  it  in  that  aoeasare,  wbaU  have  passed  over  for  a  similar 
laasoa  the  portion  embraced  by  this  poem>  if  it  oxisted?  Tkm 
tkti^wem  poems'  we  have  no  doubt,  bittf  we  diink  they  weie 
biilleds>.  net  epics-;  and  the  romanoai-  of  the  Cid  would,^  we  ap* 
pndiead,  offer  a  maeh  bettei^  illastmtion  of  them  dian  the  Ni- 
b^agen-Iied^  In  this  latter  case  moat  of  the  objections  suted 
ri^ove  Aill^avi^ ;  a  pfpe-phiyer  eeald  very  easily  acaHafpaay  Chevy* 
Ghase,  ot  die  Rittng  ia  die  Nortlw  The  Inmiaa  atemoiy  is, 
koaaven  Mnrnger  than  Mt.  Schlegel  seems^to  sappoae;  the  old 
AeptodtstSiof  6i«eee  reteined  wiA  ease,  pevbapB»  die  entire  ef 
Ike  Iliad;  some  of  dm  Saaish  battads^eatead  easnto  600  lines; 
die  Feroish.  lately  collected  aia  still  loager, — that  called  BriniMa 
9haatiir  eODtaining  200  fouMiaed  ^anaaa--yet  they  were  all 
triien  dowH' torn  oral  reeitatioa.  These  hitter  offer  ia  foc%  at 
tbe  piaseat  day,  a  etMag  iUastralioa  of  the  oM  Robmo  ensloBi 
described  by  Varro  and  Gaa^;^  Ab  to  j«i%iftg  of  tha  nap 
Mdte  poems  of  Roambst  dmprayapof  die  Fratias  Afi;alcS|*we 
aBiWelljad|p»  of  tke  (Breciaa  Rhapeodiea  by  die  Hymmef 


**fb6S6  olA  pbeots,  tmUug  df  tne  stacreut  mytttic  hetoei  or  die  lHirdli»  ftm 
*to(|a  pttka  <rftfc»ittuiei€nv  of  tte  people  oaCtolitimfcwiri  oHwrfevtiTil  diip* 
Xhnr  ac«  retained  4oleljin  Ibc  meiaory  oC  the  people,  And  ills  reoarluble  that  thoij^ 
Svaoo  fortjf  vear«  a^  expressed  his  apprehension^  that  if  not  soon  collected  and  wnt- 
taa  tbey  \f ould  be  lost,  Lyngbye,  the  late  cottectbf  and  tfanslaior  of  them,  fottnd  then 
aHlfroiAi  in  tiie  miada  oT  tbeae  ItlaJidas.  Ia  thepaeflieeto  ilk  EmUiAe  Quaderltat 
ilRfttMie- vakiable  ftroarkt^u  the  so^ect  of  popular  poetry  and  hU  descopUoa  oftbfi 
manner  in  which  dancing  is  combioed  with  the  obanting  of  these  aoogs,  reiuods  PBi 
yiny  AitiMj  ofthc  song  oTDemodocDV  to  the  dancinf  ymrtht  of  FinmoK 
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Orpheus*  or  of  dtt  ancMnt  beroic  pbcnwof  Parm  by  die  pngmrs 
of  the  Zend^Aifesta.  The  spplicstiea  of  dte  wotd  Nsenia^  to 
wfaidi  ScUegel  attaehet  so  wueb  ioipert&nGe«.  m  dl  likelifaseod 
only  related  to  the  monotony  of  the  air  to  whidi  th^  weie  song, 
rssenbling  that  of  funeral  dirges*  Schleps  remark,  that  at  the 
time  the  Plebeians  snrived  at  power  and  dignity  the  Romans  wece 
n  thoroughly  warlike  and  agricultural  peophi»  in  oue.  of  the 
strongest  arguments  -we  wouM  adduce  to  prove  that  tbsy  had,  if 
not  epic  poems,  historic  ballads.  What«  was  the  state  of  society 
in  Spain>  Scotland  and  Scandiaada  when  their  baUadt  were  couf 
posed?  Was  modem  Greece  at  any  time  more  fertile  in  narrative 
poems  than  within  the  last  and  present  century  ?^  Of  tbeinaptitude 
of  the  old  Romans  for  poetry  we  know  of  no  proof  but  that  Virgil, 
Horaee,  Ovid,  and  the  othw  Augnslaa  writers,  wiere  not  born  ait 
dRome.  This,  however,  is  not  stmctly  correct,  at  it  is  extremely 
likely  diat  both  Locretius  aud  Tibulfus-  weiae  bom  jo,  or.  near 
Rome ;  and  even  if  it  were,  it  is  the  case  with-  most  capitals; 
Spain  and  Pbrtngal,  for  example,  are  poetic  countries,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  but  a  small  portion  of  their  romances  were  coai»- 
posed  by  natives  of  Madrid  or  Lisbon ;  and  may  not  Umbriao 
imd  Campanian  poets  have  visited  Rome  at  an  early  as  cb^  did 
at  a  later  period?  Finally,  how  do  we  know  that  Virginius  and 
Siccius  were  not  liie  heroes  of  maiqr  a  popular  ballad?  And 
what  necessity  is  there  for  supposing  diat  the  legal  and  political 
regulations  of  Rome  were  put  into  irerse;  and  if  A^  were, 
vrould  the  case  be  without  a  precedent?  Firdoosee  has  versified 
the  regulations  of  Jemsbeed,  and  we  read  of  various  ancient 
codes  that  were  put  into  metre. 

'  The  sulnect  just  treated  being  one  of  much  importaoee,  and 
on  which  the  credibility  of  a  great  part  of  Mr.  Niebufar's  worit 
mainly  depends,  we  have  considered  it  capefully,  and  shall,  now 
proceed  to  investigate  some  other  portions  of  his  first  volume ; 
occasionally  mingling  our  own  baser  metid  vrith  our  author's  gold» 
but  ke^ng  as  £ur  as  we  con  the  substaoeesapart^ 

Mr.  Niebuhr  most  properly  commences  wrth  a  view  «f  aockmi 
Italy  before  the  ^e  of  the  Romans.  He  traces  with.gsaafcsagi^ 
eity  the  gradual  eatension  of  the  name  Italy,  which  at  &rst  merely 
designated  the  southern  extremity  of  die  peninsola  below  the 
isthmus  between  the  bays  of  Napete  and  S(^laeeum>  till  itfinaU5 
became  the  common  appellation  of  the  whole  peninsuhu  Ho 
then  proceeds  to  consider  tfie  various  nations-  that  inhabited  it» 
beginning  vrith  the  CEnotriansi  as  the  €h«eeks  called  the  nadves  of 

■     ■     ■    ■    ■  ""■'*■ ■  .      ■  '  H'"     *t 

*  The  author  of  a  poem  of  nmrhy  KH)  \vam  m  Ufh  Ruml'tooUootMii,  fhvstkS 
liiDple  sad  true  cause  of  the  origin  of  nany  a  kistonc  ballad — "  1  canaot  read  ov 
write,  and  not  to  forget  it  I  harifmade  thlt  poeo  of  h,  (hat  I  may  lefain  h  weU.** 
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soutfaern  Italy.  This  people  Mr.  Niebubr  nuiiitaifis  to  have 
been  a  portion  of  the  Pelaagian  race>  and  wkh  wonderful  aciite- 
ness  and  ingenuity  he  has  traced  out  the  extent  and  the  seats  of 
diat  great  national  stock. 

Pberecydes  said,  that  CElnotrus  and  Peucatius  were  two  of  the 
sons  of  Lycaon,  who  emigrated  from  Arcadia  sixteen  generations 
before  the  war  of  Troy.  The  idea  of  emigration  to  a  regioa 
beyond  the  sea,  from  the  mountainous  heart  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
where  the  people  had  so  little  to  do  with  naval  affairs  that  Aga- 
memnon was  obliged  to  supply  their  contingent  with  transports^ 
is  quite  absurd ;  and  all  that  we  can  understand  by  that  geq^logy 
is,  that  the  CElnotrians  and  Arcadians  were  kindrejd  tribes.  Now 
ibe  old  Arcadians,  as  well  as  the  Argives  and  the  lonians,  were 
Pelasgians.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  also  of  the 
same  race.  Thessaly  was  their  next  great  seat :  the  Thespro*- 
-dans,  Molossians,  and  Epirotians,  were  Pelasgic ;  so  were  the 
Macedonians,  and  tribes  stUl  farther  north.  The  Pjelasgians 
possessed  the  northern  islands  of  the  iEgean;  they  dwelt  about 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Asiatic  coast,  from  Mycale  thr<High  looia 
and  .£olis.  Mr.  Niebuhr  even  hazards  it  as  a  conjecture,  diat 
the  Teucri  and  Dardani,  Troy  and  Hector,  were  also  Pelasgiaiu 
They  were,  in  fact,  seated  between  Pelasgian  nations;  they  were 
known  not  to  be  Phrygians,  and,  if  not  Peksgians^  we  may  fairlj 
ask,  what  could  they  have  been  ? 

To  return  to  Italy* — we  have  positive  historic  testimony  thai 
the  vassals  of  the  Italiotes,  or  Italian  Greeks,  (who  could  poly 
have  been  CEnotrians,)  werq  caUed  Pelasgi^s;  and  there  are 
abundant  testimonies,  confirmed  by  the  names  of  places,  that  a 
Pelasgian  people  dwelt  along  the  wiest  coast  of  Italy,  from  CElno^ 
tria.  as  far  as  the  Amo.  This  whole  coast  was  by  the  Greeks 
called  Tyrrhenia,  and,  under  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians  they 
included  all  its  inhabitants,  whether  Ausonians,  Latins  or  Tuscans. 
We  farther  learn  from  Pausanias,  that  the  Pelasgians,  who  dwelt 
about  the  Tiber,  were  called  Siculi  (which  is  the  same  as  Itali) ; 
and  hence  it  is  clear,  that  all  the  people  so  denopiinated,  whether 
<m  the  island  or  the  peninsula,  were  of  this  jace. 
'  The  Greek  and  Pelasgic  (of  which  more  ai^n)  were  kindred 
languages ;  hence,  where  places  are  found  in  Italy  with  Greekiah 
names,  and  which  it  is  yet  evident  could  not  have  been  founded 
by  Greeks,  the  just  infereoce  is  that  they  are  Pela^^bn.  Thus 
AgyUa,  Pisa  in  Etruria,  were  such ;  and  the  names  of  Acherusia, 
Tdesia,  Maleventum,  and  Grumentum,  will  enable  us  to  assign 
a  portion  of  the  interior  to  the  Pelasgians,  though  their  general 
seats  were  along  the  sea-shore.  They  would  thus  have  possessed 
the  whole  of  the  fftture  Lucania  and  3ruttiuip^  with  a  part  of 
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Samnium ;  and  on  die  eastern  coast,  by  reasoning  similar  to  what 
he  had  before  employed,  Mr*  Niebubr  shows  that  Japygia,  and 
the  coast  to  the  north  of  it,  were  Pelasgian,  and  he  nuikes  il 
extremely  probable  that  the  Libumians,  also,  were  a  portion  of 
this  extensive  race. 

*'  I  stand/*  says  Mr.  Niebuhr,  *'  at  the  goal  whence  the  whole  circuit 
may  be  surveyed  to  wbicb  I  bare  found  (and  proved  to  be  such)  Pelasgiad 
nations,  not  as  wandering  gypnes,  but  as  fixed,  powerful,  and  respect* 
abk  communities,  in  that  time  wbicb,  for  the  greater  part,  lies  beyond 
our  Grecian  history.  I  deliver  it  not  as  a  hyp^esis,  W  with  fuU  bis? 
tone  conviction,  that  there  was  a  time  when  me  Pdasgians,  then  perhaps 
the  most  widely  spread  of  the  ancient  nations  in  Europe,  dwelt  from  the 
Padus  and  the  Amus  as  far  as  the  Rhyndacus,  only  so  far  interrupted  in 
the  continuity  of  their  abodes  in  Thrace,  that  the  northern  islands  of  the 
^gean  Sea  kept  up  the  chain  between  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Asia  and 
Peiasgian  Argos." 

The  interior  of  Italy,  the  range  of  the  Apennines,  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Peiasgian  power  inhabited  by  a  race  which,  though 
distinguished  by  the  various  names  of  Ojpici,  Sabelli,  and  Umbri^ 
Mr.  rliebuhr  justly  regards  as  one.  These  were  in  language 
and  manners  totally  distinct  from  the  Pelasgians,  and  gradually], 
as  their  population  and  strength  increased,  they  moved  down  from 
the  mountains,  and  conquered  and  dispossessed  the  Pelasgians  of 
tiie  plains  and  the  coast.  The  Umbrian  branch  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  that  extended  itself  and  spread  to  the  north, 
occupying  Etruria,  and  the  country  south  of  the  Po.  The  Casci,* 
(afterwards  called  Aborigines,)  a  neighbouring  tribe,  pressed  on 
by  its  higher  neighbours,  poured  down  east  of  the  Tiber,  and 
either  expelled,  or  having  subdued,  mixed  with  the  Siculi  who 
dwelt  there.  The  union  of  these  tribes,  of  different  origin  and 
nianners,  gave  rise  to  the  Latin  nation ;  and  the  Latin  language, 
in  its  Uso  evidently  distinct  elements,  bears  plain  testimony  to  9ie 
truth  of  this  historic  event,  and  of  the  different  characters  of  the 
two  tribes  that  composed  the  nation ;  for  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  in  it  all  the  terms  relating  to  agriculture  and  a  settled  life  are 
akin  to  the  Greek,  and  are  therefore  Peiasgian,  while  all  those 
belonging  to  war  and  the  chace  betray  a  different  origin.  Mr. 
Niebuhr  farther  thinks  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  cele-r 
brated  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  who  built  the  Peiasgian  wall  at 
Athens,  appeared  in  Greece,  and  that  they  were  Siculans  who  fled 
from  before  the  Casci.  At  this  period  also,  though  perhaps 
without  necessity,  he  would  place  the  migration  of  the  Siculans  to 
Ae  island. ' 

*  CoicQs  afid  PrUciis  «re  regarded  by  Mr.  Niebuhr  as  national  names.  Their  later 
•cceotRtion,  old,  otd-faAumed,  he  ilhistrotes  by  that  of  Gethief  and  in  Germany  old' 
^TmildAf  which  have  undergone  a  similar  change  of  sense. 
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But  i9kf  ivere  tiro  firat  ifthahkaiils  ef  IUI5F?  Ami  wl^noe  ^M 
^  PdMgtaDs,  if  tliejr  were  not  tb^  first;,  eome  thither?  Ob  theet 
poioU  Mr.  Ntebubr  is  net  BetWaotory,  and  his  idets  on  the  s«lr- 
ject  re<pitfe  leMWttioatioii,  for  hie'theory  is  bold»  $ski,  m  it  ap|»em 
to  uSy  founded  upon  false  analogies. 

Mr.  Niebuhr  jdi^,  we  think  without  iqnsticei  be  chased 
aufcOBg  the  Mphalder#  «f  the  Autochtbonic  theory  of  the  origin  ^ 
the  bttfiHia  race.  He  jnaiBtaiMs  that  where  w«  find  two  natioat 
of  co&iBion  charaoler  ami  hnigyangc  living  on  the  ofifKmte  ooaiHa 
0f  a  narrow  mm,  we  are  not  th^ireby  Ratified  in  itrfefriiig  emigMi- 
lion  fttwn  one  side  to  Ae  other.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  cor*- 
rect,  and  in  the  first  instance  he  gives — that  of  the  Pdlasgians  in 
Greece,  Epirus,  and  southern  Kaly — there  certainty  is  no  valid 
reason  for  supposing  any  emigration  from  either  of  the  two  first 
to  the  last;  mough  still  we  may  infer  from  it,  as  he  himself  doe^ 
die  identity  of  the  race.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  farther  illustra- 
tion, by  adding,  that  we  meet  Iberians  on  the  islands  of  the  Medi«> 
terranean,  and  Kelts  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  then  says  thaf  this 
is  analogous  to  die  geography  of  the  species  of  animals  and  plants, 
the  large  circles  of  whicJi  are  separated  by  mountains,  and  include 
barrow  seas,^  we  at  once  see  that  no  theory  but  that  of  Autoch- 
Ihonism  will  give  consistency  to  this  reasoning.  He  cannot  even 
be  a  favourer  of  the  hypothesis  on  which  Klaprolfa  bases  his  Asia 
Polyglotta,  namely,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Deluge  difierent 
|>ortions  of  mankind  saved  themselves  upon  the  lofty  mountain- 
ranges  of  the  earth ;  for,  from  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Niebuhr 
expresses  himself  respecting  the  immense  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  human  race,  we  sho«dd 
rather  infer  that  he  denies  the  reality  of  that  generally  acbnow^ 
ledged  catastrophe.  The  Iberians  of  the  isles  of  Majorca  and 
Minorca  did  not,  then,  come  from  Spain ;  the  Kelts  of  Britain 
'were  not  emigrants  from  Gaul ;  consequently  the  Keltic  race 
must  have  sprung  up  naturally  or  supematurally  on  the  soil  of 
Britain,  and  why  ?  because  such  is  the  analogy  of  the  vegetabk 
kingdom ;  the  oaks,  brambles,  and  thistles  of  England  were  not 
transplanted  from  France,  and  therefore  its  human  tenants  did  not 
come  from  that  country — a  fortiori,  from  no  other;  consequendy 
they  must  have  been  indigenous.  Suppose  in  the  course  of  time 
all  records  should  be  lost;  suppose  in  future  ages  the  Jiistory  of 
the  last  ten  centuries  should  be  sunk  into  as  complete  oblivion  ai 
that  of  the  ante-hlstotic  period  of  Europe  now  is ;  and  that,  on 
the  revival  of  literature,  another  Niebuhr  should  direct  his  views 
to  those  remote  and  bidden  ages.  Finding  then  00  the  Feroes 
and  Iceland  a  race  in  language  and  character  strongly  resembling 
that  of  Scandinavia ;  meeUng  in  North  America  nations  idetndc^ 
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Irith  ;tiie  JEngMi;  in  .SoKtk  Ameriot  mth  ikd  Sf^akaHa  md 
Poitugueae;  and  strainer  still,  in  Adutfraiiaia  nations  .in  hof 
guage,  lawsy  rdigioni  fealuresy  and  ererylliing*  corjnespoiicling'Wttdi 
the  inhabitants  ^  the  British  Isles,  what  analogies  of  she^  and 
eows,  of  wheat  and  trefoil,  of  tumipa  aivl  carrots,  would  he  not 
point  ont,  mad  how  migbt  not  the  world  be  edified  by  profound 
disquisitkns  am  the  effect  of  cUme  and  temperature,  on  theament 
tal  aad  coiporeal  devetopnent  of  the  iraiious  stems  of  mankind? 
Equally  oMiclusive  with  the  reasoning  jot  this  sop)»osed  jdiil^ 
sopher  we  hold  Mr.  Nitbuhr's  theory  to  be;  mmd  lie  oonld  ai 
easily  persuade  us  that  the  Icelanden  did  not  nnne  from  Noih 
way,  as  that  the,  Kelts  of  Britain  did  not. efenigrate. from  GanW 
Thoagh  tlms,  however,  differing  in  opiitioii  widi .  Mr.  Niebnhr; 
we  woold  Aot  by  waj  sneans  have  it  supposed  that  at  is  am  inteit' 
tioB  to  cast  upon  has  the  reproach  of  impiet;  ar  iivdigK>n; 
We  entirely  concur  in  the  seatiaBents,.a9  to  these  poiBte,^6xpTesaod 
^  the  vei^ewer  of  Mr.  Niebuhr's  first  edition  m  ^eQuart^al^ 
KevieWy  (vol.  xxxii.  p*  86-7,)  and  should  hold  it  as  an  Slib^fid  bIh 
tempt  to  dieok  the  freedom  of  philosophic  ioqoiry,]f  we  ventKvd 
to  stigBKitbe  an  audior  like  Mr.  Niebiihr  as  an.  infidel  or  ^a  dan4 
geroas  writer.  * 

'  Mr.  Niebuhr^s  ideas  respecting  languages  are  of  a  similaf  landl 
There  is,  he  acknowledges,  a  strong  afiMaity  betweea  ^e  Greoh 
aad  Li^n  lai^ages,  as  there  is  between  the  Peniasi  and  Slavm 
aian,  and  perhaps  between  the  Gaelic  and  Cymric;  but  be  wiH 
n»  more  allow  that  any  one  of  these  was  derived  from  its  ieHom 
di^  he  will  concede  that  'foxes  were  doga;  asses  horses;  peacfaetf 
apricots ;  or  vice  versd.  Nay,  he  will  not  even  gvant  a  comnod 
Ofigin  to  those  who  speak  them :  national  tribes  were  created 
each  upon  their  appointed  abode,  each  widi  their  peculiar  Ian"* 
gnage.  Two  or  more  of  these  tribes  might  iiave  had  a^strong 
tnd  even  surprising  affinity  in  character  aiid  appearance::  tfaero 
xnay  bave  been  little  move  than  a  Aade  of  difference  betmeen 
Iheir  languages,  bat  they  weoe  etiU  as  essentially  distmct  as 
the  leofmvd  and  the  Uoa.  ^  Snch  hundred,  but  eesedbaHf 
<lifierent,  oaftional  species,''  says  he,  **  were  the  Greeks  aad  the 
IVlasgians.''  On  this  sarbjoct,  also,  we  are  compelled  to  differ 
with  him*  With,  respect  to  the  Gseek  and  Latin,  si  is  obaenvi 
able  that  the  older  <Maleots  of  the  former  are  those  which  hvm 
the  greatest  affinity  to  the  Pelasgian'portion  of  the  latter^  nrfiieh 
would  lead  to  the  infeneiice  of  an  original  identity,  and  of  ihci 
Greek  being  derived  from  the  IVrfasgian.  We  will  again  suppose 
the  case  of  the  loss  of  4iistoric  records,  and  ask  what  wovld  be 
the  ialereace  of  any  one  viiho  was  U>  consider  ^tbe  Latin,  Anglo^ 
Saxon,  ItaKaQ,  Fr^ndh  and  English  l^guagea.     W^Mdd  <not  the 
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batuntl  one  be  tbat'wliidi  is  tb'e  true  ODe,  ti;ial  the  Italiim  and 
French,  though  difFering  so  much  from  each  other,  were  derived 
from  the  Latin,  which  language  was  also  either  immediately,  or 
through  the  French,  the  non-Saxon  element  of  the  Engli^  ? 

Owing  to  this  leaning  to  Autochthonism,  our  author^s  other 
wise  clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  population  of  ancient  Italy 
fails  of  giving  complete  satisfaction.  It  in  fact  leaves  us  to  infer 
that  the  Oscans  were  Autochthones  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
Pelasgians  of  the  plains  4  ^et  perhaps  he  does  hot  deny  that  the 
latter  were  an  immigrated  race.  The  theory  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  advance  upon  this  obscure  subject  is,  that  the  Oscaos 
(including  under  that  name,  the  Opici,  Sabellians,  and  Umbnans) 
were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Italv;  but  whence  they  came,  or  to 
what  particular  national  family,  Keltic  or  other,  they  belonged,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty,  though  we  may,  perhaps; 
venture  to  assert  that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  great  Caucasiao 
race.  This  people  possessed  the  peninsula,  and  probably  Sicily, 
during  an  indefinite  period,  till  the  Pelasgian  race,  in  its  progress 
westward  from  its  original  seats  in  Asia,  poured  down  upon 
Greece  and  Italy.  They  overran  the  whole  of  the  level  countiy, 
driving  the  Oscans  to  the  mountains,  and  in  the  south  they  evee, 
for  a  considerable  way,  possessed  the  country  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  the  same  was  probably  the  case  in  the  north ;  so  that  we 
might  perhaps  say,  that  the  original  inhabitants  remained  masters 
of  nothing  but  a  mountain-range  of  about  100  miles  from  north 
to  south.  The  Pelasgians  were  a  cultivated,  peaceful,  agricid- 
tural  race,  and  just  at  the  dawn  of  history  we  find  the  mountain 
tribes,  under  the  denominations  of  Cascans,  Oscans,  Sabines, 
Umbrians,  Sec.  gradually  incroaching  on  the  plains,  and  either 
expelling  the  inhabitants  or  amalgamating  and  forming  one  peo- 
ple with  them.  Modem  history  ofiers,  in  the  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  and  the  subsequent  recovery  of  it 
by  the  descendants  of  the  old  inhabitants,  a  nearly  parallel  case, 
and  had  the  Spaniards  been  confined  to  the  central  part  of  that 
country,  and  had  there  not  been  the  irreconcilable  difference  of 
religion,  probably  the  very  same  results  would  have  taken  place. 

But  besides  Oscans  and  Pelasgians  (we  shall  not  attend  to  the 
liiguriaus  and  others)  there  was  m  ancient  Italy  a  third  people, 
more  remarkable  perhaps  than  either — the  Tuscans  or  Etrurians* 
Of  the  origin  of  this  people  we  have  conflicting  theories.     That 

Jenerally  adopted  by  the  ancients,  and  which  Wachsmuth  and 
/reuzer  support,  is,  that  tliey  were  a  MaBonian  colony,  who  came 
by  sea,  and  conquered  and  reduced  to  vassalage  the  original 
Siculan  or  Umbrian  inhabitants  of  Etruria.  This  theory  was 
ably  combated,  and,  as  appears  to  us,  completely  refuted,  by 
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Dipiusdos;  m4  in'  addition  to  bi$  ai^umentft  we  will  add,  that  it 
has  alwajt  struck  us  as  highly  iuconoeivable*  how. the  crews  of 
t  smaU  fleet  (such  ^  the  Maeootaa  must  have  been)  could  have 
succeeded  io  reducing  to  bondage*  and  even  chaitging  the  laa-* 
guajge  of  the  inhabitants— and  these  not  like  Meitcans  a»d  Fe^ 
ruvians>.  decidedly  inferior  in  knowledge  and  physical  power  to 
their  invaders — of  so  extensive  and  probftblj^populous  a  district 
as  Etruria,  The  modern  Tusc&ns  are  streuuous  iii  maintainin|f 
that  their  supposed  ancestors  were  ind^;ehouS';  and  Schlegel> 
who  also  rejects  the  Mseonian  tale,  regards  them  as  an  imnii- 
grating  nation  of  the  same  family  with  the  Pelasgians,  and  coa<* 
sequently  maintains  the  Tuscan  lai^uage  to  be  akin  to  the 
Greek. 

The  opinion  of  JNiebuhr  is,  that  the  Tuscans  were  a  peculiar' 
people,  essentially  distinct  from  the  Pelasgians  and  Oscans,  in 
manners,  language  md  every  characteristic.  In  the  former  edition 
of  his  work  he  seemed  disposed  to  consider  them  as  a  branch  of 
die  Gothic  race,  but  qo  traces  of  that  opinion  are  now  to  be  dis** 
cerned,  and  his  final  decision  is,  .that  the  Rhaedan  Alps  .were  the 
original  country  of  the  Tuscans,  where  he  recogniwa  the  remains' 
of  their  language  in  the  dialect  of  the  Grodener  in  Tyrol  ;*  that 
being  pressed  upon  either  by  Kelts  or  Germans,  they  desoeiided 
into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  dispossessed  the  Ligurians; 
then  expelled  the  Umhrians^from  Lombardy  soudiof  the  Fo,  and 
&om  northern  Etruria,  and  c<mquered  and  reduced  to  vasaalage 
the  Siculans  or  Tyrrhenian  Pdasgians,t  as  far  as  tbfe  Tiber.. 
This  first  shock  of  the  Tuscans,  be  conceives^  was  tiie  cause  of 
all  the  national  movements  between  the  Po  and  the  Ap^iniiiMf 
for,  as  in  the  physical  illustration  of  the  commnnication  of  mo** 
tion,  the  Kelts  or  Germans  struck  the  Tuscans,  these  the  Urn* 
brians,  these  again  the  Sabines,  the  Sabinea  the  Cascans  and 
Oscans*  these  the  Siculans,  who  passed  on  to  Sicily,  or  as  Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgians,  appeared  in  Greece.  The  name  Tyrrhenia, 
as  that  of  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  beine  familiar  to  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Tuscans  being  the  most  powerful  people  of  that  coast 
when  the  Greeks  began  to  have  any  intercourse  widi  it,  these 
Barnes  were  by  them  affixed  to  both  lan4  and  people^ust  as  the 
Albanittas  of  the  Morea,  Hydra  and  Suli,  are  called  Greeks,  the 
English  Britons,  the  Spaniards  of  the  New  World  Medcaaa  aiid 
Peruvians.  This  hypothesis  certainljr,  to  say  the  bait  of  it, 
clears  up  very  naany  difficidties. 

-    ,..■■..,..     .     ■■■*,■■,.„,.■     ,  ..  ,.  «ifc. — * . ■  i ..I.I. 

*  Mr.  NiiAmi^  foet  lo  f«r  as  to  sty  that  th«  rough  protnaoM^  -of  4ie  prmm 
rlorentiiieft  is  owioa  to  their  descent  from  this  mountain  race, 
t  Tjrrheniin  Alasgiins   b  a  phrase  similar  to  -  Amtrican  Indians,  £afept8» 

VOL.  II.   NO.  IV.  .       •        N  N 
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.  The  question  of  the  or^m  of  die  Tuscans,  however  vie^ved,  M 
a  difficult  oue.  The  notion  of  a  Ljdian  colony  b  utterly  untena^ 
Ue ;  land  if  they  were  a  mountain  tribe,  whence  came  their  love  of 
pomp  and  state? — a  feature  of  marked  difference  between  diem 
and  the  Pelasgians  and  the  original  Italian  nations, — as  also  dieir 
profound  science,  their  serious  character,  their  sacerdotal  constitu- 
tion, and,  perhaps  we  might  add,  their  system  of  reducing  to  vas- 
salage the  nations  whom  £ey  conquered  i  As  for  the  massive  solid 
style  of  building  usually  denominated  after  them,  there  is  every  rea- 
son for  supposing  it  not  to  have  been  theirs,  but  Pelas^an,  and  that 
when  they  invaded  Etruria,  the  gigantic  walb  of  Volterra,  Popu- 
lonia  and  the  other  cities  were  already  in  existence.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  this  style  does  not  occur  in  Circumpadanian  Etmria, 
but  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  Latiuni,  where  the  Tuscans  never 
settled,  and  also  in  the  Peloponnesus.  On  the  whole  we  caooot 
avoid  inclining  to  attribute  an  Asiatic  origin  to  this  people,  and, 
perhaps,  an  affinity  with  the  Godiic  stock;  for  we  wre  satisfied  that 
rr^ret  and  Niebuhr  are  right  in  leading  them  southwards  tfarou^h 
Italy,  and  we  would  deduce  them  from  some  part  of  Upper  Asia, 
but  impenetrable  obscurity  will,  we  fear,  for  ever  envelope  their 
ultimate  origin. 

Like  most  ancient  national  appellations,  that  of  Tuscans  is 
inexplicable;  at  least  the  derivations  given  of  it  are  highly  unsa- 
tisfactory. According  to  Diouysius,  who  had  every  means  of 
knowing  the  truth,  they  called  themselves  Rasena;  and  it  is 
lather  a  bold  stroke  of  conjectural  criticism  in  Schlegel  to  say, 
that  either  the  text  is  corrupt,  or  Diouysius  was  mistaken,  and 
that  the  original  term  must  have  been  Turseni,  whence  Tusci, 
derived  from  Tus,  turis,  aqd  signifying  the  Offerers,  the  Pries^. 
Wachsmuth's  remark  that  Ras-ena  and  Raet-ia  are  related,  is 
worthy  of  attention. 

•  We  fear  we  have  lingered  too  long  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
nations,  which  here  and  there  lie  on  elevations  in  the  plains,  over 
which  the  flood  of  oblivion  has  spread  its  waters,  destroying  die 
great  masses  and  isolating  the  remaining  fragments.  We  shall 
therefore  hasten  to  Rome  itself,  to  which  we  will  devote  die 
remainder  of  this  article,  and  endeavour  to  convey  to  our  readers 
a  dear  and  distinct  view  of  its  origin,  and  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  its  constitution  during  the  regal  period.  As  the  toil  and 
space  requisite  would  be  endless,  were  we  to  discuss  every  point 
of  difference  between  Niebuhr  and  his  opponents,  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  historian's  last  theory,  which  is,  however, 
only  to  be  regarded  as  theory,  and  not  to  be  admitted  widiout 
full  consideration.  •  For  ourselves  we  confess,  that  on  our  minds 
it  operates   with   all  the   force  of  tfuth.    We  have,  since  we 
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became^  acquaurted  wkh  -  h,  meditated  -  it  long  and  deeply. 
£very  time  we  read  a  page  of  Dionjsius  or  Livy^  our  convictioft 
is  strengthenedy  and  with  this  cine  we  wander  through  the  mazes 
of  their  histories,  confident  and  unimpeded,  and  feel  that 

*' nil  dulcius  est,  bene  quam  munita  tenere 

Edita  doctrina  sapientum  templa  serena  -, 

Despicere  unde  queas  alios,  passisMjue  vldere 

Errarc." 

The  tale  of  jdBneas  and  his  Trojan  colony  is,  as  might  be  sup^ 
posed,  utterly  rejected  by  Mr.  Niebuhr ;  but  he  thinks  it  a 
question  worth  discussion,  whether  it  was  domestic  or  trans* 
mitted.  Having  shown  that  several  Hellenic  poets  had  supposed 
^neas  to  have  escaped  from  Troy,  and  that  Stesichorus  had 
even  expressly  represented  him  as  having  sailed  to  Hesperia,  i.  e. 
the  west;  and  then  noticed  the  general  bdief  among  the  Greeks,  of 
Trojan  colonies  in  different  parts ;  he  still  regards  all  this  as  quite 
insufficient  to  account  for  the  belief  in  a  Trojan  descent  becoming 
an  article  of  state-faith  with  so  proud  a  people  as  the  Romans. 
The  fancied  descent  must  have  been  domestic,  like  that  of  the 
Britons  from  Brute  and  Troy,  the  Goths  from  this  Getae,  the 
Hungarians  from  the  Huns,  all  of  which  have  been  related  widi 
confidence  by  native  writers.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  account 
for  its  origin,  on  which  our  author  advances  the  following  hy- 
pothesis. Every  thing  contained  in  mythic  tales  respecting  the 
affinity  of  nations  indicates  the  affinity  between  the  Trojans  and 
those  of  the  Pelasgian  stem,  as  the  Arcadians,  Epirotes,CEnotrian6, 
and  especially  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians.  Such  tales  are  those 
of  the  wanderings  of  Dardanus  from  Corythus  to  Samothrace  and 
thence  to  the  Simois,  the  coming  of  the  Trojans  to  Latium,  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  to  Lemnos.  Now,  that  the  Penates  at  Lavi- 
nium,  which  some  of  the  Lavinians  told  Timseus  were  Trojan 
images,  were  the  Samothracian  gods,  is  acknowledged,  and  the 
Romans  recognised  the  affinity  of  the  people  of  that  islaikl. 
From  this  national,  as  well  as  religious  unity,  and  the  identity  of 
language,  it  may  have  happened  that  various  branches  of  the  nation 
may  have  been  called  Trojans,  or  have  claimed  a  descent  from 
Troy,  and  have  boasted  the  possession  of  the  relics  which 
^neas  was  reported  to  have  saved.  Long  after  the  original 
Datives  of  Italy  had  overcome  them,  Tyrrhenians  may  have  visited 
Samothrace, — Herodotus  may  there  have  heard  Cortonians  and 
Placianians  conversing  together, — and  Lavinians  and  Gei^- 
thians  may  have  met  there,  and  accounted  for  their  affinity  by  the 
story  pf  ^neas.  "  We  have,"  the  Lavinians  may  have  said,  "  the 
aame  language  and  religion  with  you,  and  we  have  clay-images 
at  ^horne  just  like  these  here.'-    '*  Then,"  may  the  others  haye 
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replied,  **  jom  mu^t  be  the  desceodflnrts  of  JRatttM  and  Ibs  ftl- 
lewers,  who  ^avedihe  relics  in  Troy  and  sailed*  onr  fatfaen  saj, 
away  to  the  west  with  them.**  And  it  requires  bat  a  amsl 
knowledge  of  fanman  nature  to  perceive  how  easily  such  reasoniog 
as  this  would  be  embraeed  and  propagated. 

The  first  Hypothesis  respecting  the  origin  of  Rome  diat  pre- 
sented itself  to  Mr.  Niebuhr's  mind  was,  that  it  was  a  Tuscan 
colony  from  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Etruria,  (Csere  he  thought 
the  most  likely.)  These  Tuscans  reduced  to  vassalage  Ae  oii- 
ginal  Siculan  inhabitants  of  the  place,  as  the^  had  done  those  5f 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  hence  die  ongin  'of  clientafaip  at 
Rome,  the  clients  being  the  conquered  Siculaas.  This  ifaeoiy 
was  warmly  adc^pted  by  Schlegel,  and  opposed,  of  coorsc,  1^ 
Waohsmuth,  but  its  author  has  since  seen  reason  to  dbamdon  it. 

"  As  soon,**  says  he, ''  as  Rome's  Albanian  origin  was  removed  oA 
of  history,  the  first  direction  of  thought  was  to  assume,  instead  of  it,  an 
Etruscan  colony.  To  eo  so  far,  against  all  authority  of  the  andenti, 
was  more  than  bold  \  but  he  who  combats  rooted  deceptive  opinioaii 
going  to  the  bottom  oip  diem,  and  resolute  to  destroy  their  empue,  cm 
hardly  keep  himself  free  from  excesses,  to  wMch  he  is  4ed  by  the  coo- 
teapiible  nnrm  which  every  thing  comeeted  with  tiu^  erraas  assBacsiD 
his^fes.  bis  only  after  vi4Mry  that  modeiadon  can  come  inio  the  ieU." 

'  The  present  more  probable  theorjr  of  our  audior  Qn  onr  opi- 
nion die  most  probable  of  aH)  is,  that  on  the  hiHs  afterwards 
covered  by  the  great  city,  lay  several  small  towns,  or  villages  of 

'  die  Siculans,  one  of  which,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  was  chief  among 
them,  and  was  caHed  Roma  (a  Pelasgian  name  like  Pyrgi);  another 
was  called  Remuria.  When  the  Cascans,  in  die  general  move- 
ment already  mentioned,  came  down  on  the  country  east  of  the 
Tiber,  Roma  fell,  with  other  places,  into  their  power,  and  here, 
as  elsewhere,  diey  mingled  with  the  old  inhabitants,  and  fbnned 
one  people,  retaining  probably  the  government  in  their  own 
hands.  The  Sabines  next  came  down,  in  conquest,  along  die 
Tiber ;  they  seized  a  part  of  the  Roman  territory,  and  bmh  a 
town  called  Quirium,  on  the  Agonian  hill,  separated  from  Rome 
on  the  Palatine  by  die  fen  and  morass  that  occupied  the  fatoie 
Forum  and*  Suburra.  Rome  appears,  though  conqiiered  at  first, 
to  have  afterwards  recovered  herself,  and  the  Latin  and  Sabiae 
towns,  thus  closely  situated,  yet  independent  and  frequendy  hos- 
tile, to  hf^e  presented  an  appearance  resembling  that  ii  die 
Oreek  and  Spanish  emporia  m  anciei^  and  the  oM  and  new 
towns  of  Dantzig,  and  the  three  independent  towns  of  Koaigs- 
bei^,  in  modem  times'.  Such  too  was  the  form  of  several  towns 
in  Irelandi  which  consisted  of  an  English  and  an  Irish  town»  (6i- 
tinct  diough  united.    Tradition  has  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
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<^iml  «epar«ticui>  b;  reUtiag  that  each  people  b»d  its  senate  of 
100  mepibersy  with  whom  the. kings  consulted  before  they  met 
together  on  tfie  Comitiiim  between  the  two  hills,  which  thence 
dem«d  its  name.  Mr.  Niebuhr  is  farther  disposed  to  regard  the 
ftane^  of  the  Sabines  and  the  war  arising  from  it  as  the  genuine 
traoitioii  of  a  time  when  there  was  no  connubium^  or  right  of 
marria^,  between  the  towns,  and  of  the  conquered  one  reco- 
vering Its  strength,  and  by  force  of  arms  extorting  equal  rights  on 
di^jpoint. 

loe  two  towns  having  proved  themselves  to  be  of  nearly 
equal  strength,  seem  to  have  agreed  upon  a  closer  union  of  in- 
terest. On  the  way  leading  from  the  Quirinal  to  the  Palatium, 
they  erected,  where  their  territories  met,  the  double  Janus,  with 
a  gate  facing  each  town,  open  in  time  of  war  for  mutual  aid, 
<^osed  in  time  of  peace  to  prevent  feuds,  or  to  denote  their  dis- 
tinct though  alliea  state.  The  Romans  were  always  a  two-fold 
people,  and  various  symbok  and  traditions  preserved  tbe  memory 
of  it  The  double-headed  Janus  symboli:&ed  it,  so  also  the  double 
dirone  which  Servius  in  his  comment  on  the  iEUieid  telh  us  Ro- 
mulus held  after  the  death  of  Remus.  The  fable  of  these  twin- 
brothers  arose  from  it,  whether  referring  to  the  union  of  Abori- 
S'oes  and'Pelasgians,  or  to  Roma  and  Remuria;  it  was  kept  up  by 
at  of  Romans  and  Quirites,  and,  finally,  of  Patricians  and 
Plebeians. 

Owing,  probably,  to  tbe  approach  of  the  Tuscans  to  the  Tiber, 
ibe  allied  towns  saw  the  necessity  of  a  stricter  union,  and  they 
agreed  to  have  but  one  senate  and  one  king,  to  be  chosen  alter- 
nately by  one  people  out  of  the  other.  But  if  the  poetic  nar- 
rative ift  to  be  regarded  as  aiming  to  preserve  traits  of  history, 
we  might  assume  that  the  first  composition  was  to  have  co- 
regnant  kings,  one  of  each  people,  and  that  on  the  death  of  his 
Sabine  coUeague,  the  Roman  monarch  prevented  the  election  of 
a  successor ;  and  we  mij^t  perhaps  add,  that  the  future  appoint- 
ment of  two  consuls  arose  from  the  recollection  of  this  former 
state  of  things.  At  all  events  they  were  now,  on  all  solemn 
occasions,  regarded  as  one  people,  and  styled  Populus  Ramanus 
et  Qtiirites,  or  after  old  Roman  fashion,  Populus  Romamis 
Quirites,*  afterwards  corrupted  to  Populus  Romanus  Ckiiritiunu 
And  it  Lb  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  adherence  of  the  Romaaa 
to  old  forms,  that  long  after  all  disdnction  between  Romans  and 
Quirites  bad  ceased,  £e  term  Quirites  should  have  passed  to  the 

*  That  «och  waa  the  ustge  of  tbe  Latiu  laosuMgp  there  can  be  no  dpabt.  Jl^r. 
Kletmbr  regards  ai  siiDitat  fofOH^  Prisci  LatlM,  Socii  Latini,  Acctnsi  Velatt,  cnpti 
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Tlehs,  "svhoy  though  of  a  totaH;  different  orighi,  bore  a  similtf 
relation  to  the  original  Romans. 

Tradition  connects  with  the  union  of  the  two  nations  the  divi- 
sion of  the  whole  into  three  tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  La- 
ceres.  While  Mr.  Niebuhr  held  the  Tuscan  theory,  he  deferred 
to  the  authority  of  Volumnius  or  Volnius,  and  sought  the  origin 
of  these  names  in  that  language ;  and  prepossessed  with  the  idea 
of  the  Roman  patricians  being  a  priestly  caste,  he  reversed  the 
order,  placed  the  Luceres  first,  and  deduced  their  name  from  an 
old  German  word,  akin  to  our  look,  and  styled  them  the  Seers. 
The  architect  has,  however,  himself  demolished  aH  that  edifice; 
and  we  think  he  would  now  say  with  us,  that  it  is  a  safe  rule  to 
look  for  nothing  but  what  is  Pelasgian  or  old  Italian  in  the  reli- 
gion and  constitution  of  Rome  anterior  to  Tarquinius  Priscus.^ 

A  difficulty,  however,  arises  here.  If  the  tribes,  as  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  were  original fy  three,  and  the  nations  composing 
diem  but  two,  why  should  the  former  and  not  the  latter  num- 
ber have  been  chosen  ?  This  objection  is  thus  ingeniously  and 
solidly  obviated  by  our  author.  Three,  as  the  word  tribu$ 
shows,  was  the  number  into  which  the  phylae,  or  tribes,  of 
the  Italian  states  were  divided ;  and  their  territory  was,  in  like 
manner,  laid  out  into  three  regions,  so  that  a  region  corresponds 
to  a  tribe,  and  vice  versa ;  and,  consequently,  when  a  region  was 
lost,  by  conquest  or  cession,  a  tribe  became  extinct.  Farther, 
as  the  traditions  of  Romulus^  colonies  show,  it  was  the  Italian 
mode  of  colonization,  differing  from  that  of  Greece,  to  take  a 
conquered  town  and  settle  a  portion  of  their  own  citizens  in  it, 
assigning  them  a  third  of  the  lands,  and  committing  to  them  the 
whole  charge  of  the  government.  They  thus  formed  one  tribe,  the 
dominant  one ;  and  the  original  inhabitants  remained  divided  into 
two  other  tribes,  subordinate  to  the  former.  Supposing  the 
Cascans  to  have  thus  colonized  Roma,  there  was  one  Cascan  and 
two  Siculan  tribes ;  suppose,  farther,  as  is  evident  from  the  towns 
of  Rome  and  Quirium  remaining  distinct,  that  the  Sabines  (as  we 
find  Porsenna  afterwards  did)  took  a  region,  or  third  of  the  Roman 
territory,  tliere  then  remained  in  Rome  but  two  tribes,  the  Cascan 
and  Siculan;  and  when  the  two  towns  united,  the  Sabines,  who, 
if  divided  into  tribes,  were  all  on  an  equality,  had,  as  a  second 
tribe  in  the  combined  state,  perfectly  equal  rights  with  the  domi- 
nant Cascans,  or  Ramnes;  and  their  Siculan  subjects,  if  they  had 
any,  went  to  form  a  part  of  the  Luceres,  who  had  no  share  in  the 
government. 

The  Rampes  and  the  Tities  were  on  a  perfect  equality^  the 
former  having  perhaps  a  right  of  precedence,'  hence  the  CeUt 
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'Makme^  Tbe  coniiiioii  senate  was  composed  of  two  hundred 
members,  one  hundred  from  each;  there  were  four  Vestal  virgins, 
two  for  each;  in  like  manner,  four  Augurs,  four  Pontinces, 
twefnty  Fetiales,  one  for  each  Curia  of  the  Ramnes  and  the  Titles, 
two  Duumvifs  of  the  Sybilline  books  and  of  Perduellion;  the 
Brotherhoods  were  also  two,  as  the  Salians  for  the  Romans  and 
the  Agonales  for  the  Sabines,  &c. 

The  proximate  division  of  the  three  tribes  was  into  Curiae,  of 
which  there  were  thirty,  ten  for  each  tribe.  The  Gentes,  houses 
or  families,  were  contained  in  the  Curiae.  The  grammarians, 
especially  Julius  Pollux,  inform  us,  that  in  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  Athens,  each  of  the  four  Phylas  was  divided  into  three 
Phratrise,  and  each  Phratria  contained  thirty  Genea,  the  mem^ 
bers  of  which,  called  Gennetae,  and  even  Homogalactes,  were  no 
ways  akin,  but  were  so  named  from  their  union;  which  consisted 
in  Cfadr  having  common  sacred  rites,  inherited  from  their  ances* 
tors,  who  had  been  originally  foroled  into  Genea;  and  no  one,  be 
his  influence  or  his  wealth  what  they  might,  could,  if  not  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  original  Genetae,  get  into  a  Phratria  or 
a  Genos.  The  constitution  of  Clisthenes,  which  divided  the 
Phylae  into  Demi,  was  of  a  totally  different  nature,  distributing 
the  people  according  to  their  abodes,  not  their  descent.  The 
Genea  had  farther  common  appellations,  such  as  the  Codrides, 
Eumolpides,  and  Butades,  perhaps  derived  from  that  of  the  most 
distinguished  family  among  them  at  the  time  of  their  formation ; 
more  probably  from  that  of  an  Eponymus  or  Hero,  as  with  us 
civic  guilds  are  denominated  from  saints  and  angels. 

The  analogy  of  the  numbers  just  given  to  those  of  the  months 
and  days  of  the  solar  year  is  too  striking  to  be  the  work  of  chance, 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  Attics  were  a  very  pure  Pelasgian 
people,  we  may  justly  expect  to  meet  similar  constitutions  wher^* 
ever  that  race  prevailed.  ' 

At  Rome,  the  tribes  were  three,  the  Curiae  thirty;  and  Diony- 
sius  says  expressly,  that  Romulus  divided  the  Curiae  into  De- 
cades. But  of  what  could  these  decades  be  if  not  of  Gentes? 
and  thus  each  Curia  contained  ten  Gentes,  each  tribe  a  hundred, 
(hence,  in  livy,  the  tribes  are  called  Centuries,)  and  the  whole 
three  tribes,  three  hundred  Gentes,  and  the  numbers  here  bear 
precisely  the  same  ratio  to  those  of  the  cyclic  year  of  ten  months 
and  three  hundred  and  four  days,  used  at  Rome,  that  the  Attic 
ones  bear  to  those  of  the  solar  year  of  twelve  months  and  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days.  Moreover,  the  Roman  Gentes  had 
common  sacrifices,  such  as  those  of  the  Nautii  to  Minerva,  of 
the  Fabii  to  Hercules  or  Sancus.  Certainly^  we  must  confess, 
there  is  not  the  same  direct  testimony  for  the  non  relationship 
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Attic  Qemot  But  Cioiro^yvk^B.^e^it^  McurafeeJjf.  (p  define 
[GentUea^  does  pol  indiide  ^^cMoiea  dewenl;  Um  Comelift  ha4« 
,  a  G^a,  caoiiuon  religio«i9  ^^b«efvtMie%  J^t  tbac^  was  90  wcieit 
re|atioaBbip  betweeq  tbe  Scifag^  wd  ftbe  Sidlaa:  the  Jairiniaa 
and  other  plebeian  .familiea  mtcupq  b^  W¥re  raaufied  than  houMB 
in  modern  times,  but  300  Fabii  fprm  w  eit^BsioB  of  a  house 
'^ucb  as  no  genealogical  tables  eicUbH;  the  iBiu«  a  muiiicipal 
gens,  consisted  of  several  families,  but  of  them*  the  IiauMi  alone 
derived  their  descent  from  Lainus  of  Formias ;  a  single  family 
could  therefore  estees^  itself  of  different  origin  from  the  other 
Gentiles.  Altc^^tberi,  the  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of 
jthe  Roman  Gentes  corresponding  to  the.  Attic  Ganei^  is  very 
;itrong  and  probabI«u 

The  citjb^qs  of  Bpme  and  pf  the  tcMvns  with  which  she  stood 
in  friei^dlj  lEebtiofis  were  mutually  entitled  to  Jeaye  their  ova 
counti^^d  settle  in  the  other;  bat  lilge  the  Grecian  Meteecior 
Sojourners,  as  th^j  had  no  share  in  the  c«mstitutioa  o£  thetoira 
in  which  they  took  up  their  abode,  they  were  obliged  to  pat 
themselves  under  the  protectiott  of  some  citizen.  Heoee  arose, 
in  Rome^  the  relation  of  patrons  and  intents,  (so  madj  re- 
sembling those  of  Iqrd  and  vassal  in  die  noddle  ages*)  the  latter 
being  compo^  of  such  strangers  as>  for  th^  sak#  of  trade  er 
other  purposes,  had  settled  at  KoniMe;  and  as  not  a. few  ^  them 
had  removed  thither  to  avoid  debts  at  home,  M.  Niebiihr  dtialti 
that  the  plebeians,  who  hated  them,  as  the  prop  of  the  patriciaBS, 
took  occasion  from  this  circii|mstan<e,  to  mvent  the  story  of  die 
Asylum.  And  hence,  in  a  c^tain  sense,  it  iy  txue  that  tim  Ro- 
man people  originally  consisted  only  of  patrons  9md  clients^ 

On  ac<M>unt  of  this  rektion  to  their  clieints,  to  su^  of  whon 
as  did  not  support  themselves  by  trade  or  handioraft,  they 
used  to  give  houses  and  gardens  of  two  ju^ra,  on  their  tands, 
the  patrons  were  called  Patres  and  Patricians^*  which,  tenas 
M*  Kiebuhr  shows  to  be  equivalent  a<id  that  the  fomwr  was 
not  by  aqy  means,  restricted  to  the  senators.  Thaso  Ptatres  aad 
Patricians^  as  they  were  individually  styled  oat  of  respect,  were 
the  peculiar  citizens,  and  their  ooUeetive  i^ppellation  •  was  Ce- 
leres ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Oleres,  of  >ffhich  the 
tribuneship  were  a  magistracy  and  priesthood,  was  a  mere  body* 
guard ;  the  Tribune  qf  the  Ramnas  probably  enjoyed  distinctiooi 
over  his  two  colleagues  and  hence  is  usually  named  idone. 

As  a  large  portion  of  power  was  constittttifMaUy  vested  in  tbe 

-  *  Patrei  Senatores  ideo  appetlati  soot,  quia  agroruro  partes  aUribuebant  tcnuioribus, 
j^nd*  ao  tibrris.  ^tfoftrm.'^mtm. 
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tliw»;  for  tbeve  19  BO  dkMrtui^ that  the  familkti  of  tinequal  birtb,  as 
ib^Jipradually  fiMDeinlo  bouig>  Ik9  v«U  a$  tlbe clients,  sbarerf'  n  the 
ret^w  ntes of  tJie  Cm»;  eid  ift  voi^nhmc^  W  oolkc^Bil  diai 
tbcjr  «l«a  n>^d  b  theiQ.  Mr.  Nidb^vhr  btie  skowf  from  genettl 
pime]ple«>  from  the  teslimoBj  cf  L«lH»t»»  awl  from  ccnapafed 
IpaflBd^  of  Um  aad  I>ioojwitiak  god  of  tbe  latler  and  Livj,  tbat 
tbe  Curiie  wefe  th«  aseemblie«  of  tibe  Patriciaaa^.who  alone  kad 
the  light  of  votiag  in  theiDf 

The  s^Dffte,  Mr.  Nitebubi*  si^s»  (loeaimg,  we  stippdae^  io  the 
Aale«Caetai}  p«nodO  <)<^^<^Uj  coBsisted  of  500  tinembefs,  one 
represeutative  of  ea^  iGen9»  vho  sent  its  DeciliricaK  or  Alderoiaii 
iiHO  the  gfeat  cqub^I;  add  this  explains  wkj  the  tomtors  jn  the 
eolaoieo  ¥iere  called  Oeourions.  Tbe  onQmbets  of  the  ^nate 
were  divided  into  Dleicitri»,  each  cx)rrespoadiiig  to  a  Curia,  and 
whe»  the- king died>  the  Decern primi,iu^&  the  heada  of  the* ten 
Dacnjdae  of  the  Ramaes,  akemalidijr  administefad  the  gOTemment. 
Whan  tbe  senate  had  agreed  on  whom  they  should  propose  to  tha 
Cnritn  to  fiU  the  vacant  throne,  the  IiMri;^  for  the  time  being 
proposed  him,  and  if  he  wa»  accepted  he  was  inaugnrated ;  and 
then  (which  is  (me  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  informati^ 
we  gel  frain  the  fttgments  of  Cicero's  work  on  the  Rei»iUie,)  ha 
hiaMetf  brought  forward  a  law  befidre  the  Cnrin  to  confirm  bine 
in  his  office;  and  even  then  they.liad  tb^  powei  to  reject  him  if 
tfai^  anw  sttfficiettt  canse. 

•  Hie  king  resembled  those  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece^  with 
ttw  difference,  that  he  was  only  a  magiatrate  chosen  £or  life.  All 
the  righta  and  powers  of  the  future  prsstcnrs,  coesulsv  and  dkta 
tors,  were  nniled  in  him.  He  was  the  unliaBoted  general  and 
priest  of  the  nation;  he  alone,  when  in  the  cily,.coidd  convritn 
tbe.  sensile  and  the  people^  and  propose  laws  and  measures,  but 
lbs  citiwns  decided  on-  laws,  war,  and  peace.  He  punished  dis* 
obcdeence!,  but  an  appeat  laiy  from  him  to  tbe  citizens,  i.  e.  to  the 
pntocians.  ^  He  judged  himself  or.  appcnnted  judges.  His  power 
over  all  who  were  not  patricians  was  unbounded^  like  that  of  the- 
dictator*  He  (fisposed  of  all  booty  and  conquered  land,  ao  fiur  as 
did  not  interfera  with  the  right  of  the  citizens  to  the  poaaeaaion  of 
it*  He  hnd  estensive  domaina,  on  which  were  settled  nuineroni* 
dienls,  whence  he  derived  hodi  riches  and  power. 

Such  was  the  coostiluitioiK  o£  Rome  at  the  tirst  fiiiol  gtimmer- 
ings  of  true  history,  wmi  this  Mr.  Niebuhr  tsrms  the  Romnliaft 
(from  die  name  of  its  supposed  founder)^  to  chstia«ish  it  from 
diat  of  Sci'vius  luHios.  Tbe  actual  existence  of  that  first  monarch, 
as  well  as  of  bis  pious  successor*  our  author  absolutely  rejects,  and 
accounts  for  the  belief  in  it  amOng  the  Romans  by  supposing  that . 
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^heo  Ronie  begM  to  atttin  to  some  mporti9ice»  ito  dtii 
looked  back  to  the  fonner  days  and  ckmded  origin  of  Aetr  towa^ 
and  inferred  that  it  most  have  had  a  founder^  whom  they  therefbie 
called  Romas  or  Romulus,*  and  if  there  was  another  tOMn  called 
Remuna^  the  rival  and  at  last  die  subiect  of  Rome»  thej  bu^ 
have  regarded  Remus»  its  founder,  as  the  twin-brother  of  Romu- 
lus ;  and  then  *'  as  streams  roll  on  increasing  as  they  flow/'  this 
simple  supposition,  in  progress  of  time,  gathered  to  itself  varioos 
additional  circumstances,  connected  itself  with  natural  monu- 
ments and  old  observances,  and  at  lengdi  received  an  accesaioa 
of  Grecian  fable,  till  the  entire  narrative  assumed  the  mytho- 
historic  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us. 

Were  we  to  hazard  an  opinion  in  this  obscure  matter,  it  would  be 
this,  that  Rome  was  not  originally  a  monarchy.  We  have  no  very 
strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  even  in  Greece  the  Pelasgtaas 
were  generally  under  that  form  of  government,  and  in  Itafy  we 
meet  no  sure  tracea  of  it  among  them.  The  same  may  be  as* 
serted  of  the  original  Ante-Pelasgian  tribes  of  the  Peninsula. 
Rome  may,  therefore,  have  been  one  republic  and  Quiriite 
another,  and  on  their  union  diey  may  have  agreed  to  have  two 
magistrates,  one  for  each  people,  at  the  head  of  their  govemmentf 
and  this  may  have  been  changed  to  the  choice  by  one  people  of  a 
common  sovereign  out  of  the  other,  such  as  we  find  to  have  been 
the  case  with  TuUus  and  Ancus,  of  whose  actual  existence  there 
can  be  no  doubt*  The  Romans  of  the  monarchy,  in  its  illiterate 
age,  must  soon  have  lost  all  remembrance  of  their  former  consti- 
tution,— Thucvdides  shows  how  careless  and  inexact  popular  tra* 
dition  is — and  have  supposed  that  it  must  have  been  kingly  from 
the  first.  As  Rome  was  the  older  town,  Romulus  became  the  first 
monarch ;  the  tradition  of  die  Cascan  invasion  may  have  contri* 
buted  to  giving  him  a  warlike  character,  and  all  the  andent  civil 
institutions  were  collected  into  his  person ;  as  a  large  portion  of 
the  Roman  religion  was  Sabine,  and  that  people  was  at  all  times 
distinguished  for  piety  and  rigid  morab,  the  religion  of  the  atale 
may  have  been  personified  by  his  Sabine  successor,  and  if,  (as  we 
might  perhaps  deduce  from  Nummus,)  the  old  Latin  language 
had  a  word  akin  to  v^fuo^,  we  might  hence  derive  his  name.  As  to 
the  real  existence  of  these  monarchs  being  proved,  as  Wacfas- 
muth  asserts,  by  their  statues  on  the  Capitol,  we  might  with  as 
much  reason  infer  the  truth  of  the  reigns  of  the  Kenneths  and 
Fergusses  of  Scottish  history,  because  their  portraits  adorn  the 
walls  of  Holyrood  House. 

*  Romoliu  is  no  diminatiTe,  bot  only  one  of  what  Mr.  Niebohr  calls  tbe  "  luxuriant 
adjectival  forms  of  the  Latin  language/  as  iilqaas,  2£qaicas,  A^tncnlos,  Tnsciis,  Ttu- 
canm,  Toicaniciis,  &c. 
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Mr.  Niebuhr  iieYFs,  as  the  first  undoubted  Ustoric  fact  of  Itoman 
story,  tbe  migration  of  &e  Albans  to  Rome ;  but  as  the  territorf 
of  Alba  did  not,  according  to  old  Italian  national  law,  belong  to 
Rome,  be  infers  that  it  was  the  Latins,  who  afterwards  held  their 
diets  in  the  Alban  territory,  who  destroyed  that  city,  and  that  the 
expelled  mhabrtants  retired  to  Rome,  where  they  obtained  dwel^ 
lings  and  lands,  remaining,  however,  distinct  from  the  Romans, 
with  whom  they  had  no  connubium.  Perhaps,  too,  though  Mr. 
Niebuhr  ascribes  this  measure  to  L.  Tarquinius,  it  was  during 
the  reign  of  TuUns  diat  the  Luceres  were  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  other  two  tribes,  which  may  have  been  indicated  by  the 
notice  of  Tullus  doubling  the  number  of  the  Equites ;  for  serving 
on  horseback  seems  to  have  been  a  privilege  of  the  dominant 
order  at  all  periods,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  one  tradition 
says  he  increased  the  cavalry  by  ten  turmse,  that  is,  by  a  third. 
Ancus,  the  succeeding  monarch,  seems  to  have  pursued  a  regular 
systena  of  increasing  the  strength  and  population  of  Rome,  by  re- 
moving thither  the  mhabitants  of  conquered  Latin  towns,  where/ 
with  the  Albans,  they  formed  the  celebrated  Plebs  (the  original 
three  tribes  constituting  the  Populus*)  a  body  which  continually 
increased  in  wealth  and  power;  for  we  are  not  by  any  means 
to  suppose  that,  when  the  Roman  monarchs  removed  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  liatin  town  to  Rome,  they  at  the  same  time  deprived 
them  of  property.  Their  policy  was  more  judicions :  these  towns' 
were  all  within  a  few  miles  of  Rome ;  if  the  inhabitants  remained 
in  them,  as  they  veere  fortified,  diey  might  be  continually  joining 
hfer  enemies  or  taking  advantage  of  her  difficulties  to  injure  her. 
It  was  on  a  similar  principle  of  self-defence,  that  the  people  of 
the  Italian  cities  of  the  middle  ages  compelled  the  nobles  to  quit 
their  fortified  residences  in  the  country,  and  to  come  and  dwell 
in  the  towns.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  proximity  of  their 
lands,  they  might,  in  the  healthy  time  of  the  year,  live  on  them, 
cultivate  them,  and  gather  their  fruits,  while,  having  their  fixed 
residence  on  the  comparatively  salubrious  hills  of  Rome,  they 
were  a  safeguard  to  the  kin^s  against  the  [encroaching  power  c^ 
the  Patricians.  This  applies  to  the  places  immediately  about 
Rome ;  more  distant  towns,  as  colonies,  afterwards  formed  a  part 
of  the  commonalty.  Ancus  is  particularly  noted  for  his  partiality 
to  the  Plebeians : 

''  jactantior  Aneus, 
Nunc  quoqoe  jam  ninmrni  gaudemr  popnlaribus  auris." 

*  Mr.  Niebuhr  is,  we  belieTe,  the  first  who  pointed  oat  the  original  meaning  of  this 
word.  That  it  formed  a -portion  of  the  nation  distinct  from  tbe  Plebs,  is  evident  from' 
the  several  passages  he  produces.  The  two  following  are  among  the  strongest : — ^Pnstor 
— is  qui  popio  plebique  jus  dabit  summom. — Liv.  xxt.  12.  Did  mos  drat— Quse 
deprecatos  sum— ut  ca  res— popuk)  plebiqne  Ronmnae  bene  atqne  fclicitcr  eveniret. — 
Cicero  pro  Murena,  I. 
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Weiitiytty  need  ta^ay  diat  Mr,  Nicbuhr  vieitfs  at  apoeryi^ 
die  greater  part  of  the  story  of  King  Tarquin  I.  He  even  ap- 
peara  dUposed  to  regard  him  as  a  haim  instead  of  a  Tascan^oii 
accouat  of  his  simame  of  Priscus,  which  is,  he  saja^  a  natioiial 
name  like  Cascus ;  aad  the  Prisa  Latioi,  like  die  Populut  So- 
maiuis  Quiriles^  signifies  two  atted  nations;  yet  be  elaawfaasB 

laksof  the  period  when  Rome  wasjoveraed  by  Tuscaa  kim^ 

'  '  k*  at  Rome»  wfaicb 


He  also  proves  that  there  was  a  Qens  Tsfquiaia' 
was  expdled  after  the  last  'jTarquio.  Taken  alti^etber,  the  pf^ 
sumptions  are  very  strong  that  this  monarch  was  aot  a  Toscaa, 
though  his  reign  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  the  period  ot 
the  commencement  of  Tascao  influence  in  Rome*  Perhaps  our 
own  history  offers  an  analogy*  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor,  the  court  beg«s  to  be  afl^ted  1^  Norman  customs.  Wil- 
1mm  the  Conqueror  was  a  NormaiH  wi  it  is  bow  beyond  doubt 
that  Servius  was  a  Tuscaiu 

.  Tarauiu*  like  hb  predecessor^  was  attached  to  tbe  PlebSi 
whom  he  endeavouied  to  raise  to  an  equality  with  their  feUov- 
oitizens*  His  object  appears  to  bave  been  to  jEbrra  from  thM, 
probably  from  the  higher  and  wealthier  order  of  them>  three  asv 
tribes^  to  be  named  after  himself  and  his  friends,  poeeesaing  aU 
die  privilft^s  of  the  three  c»iginal  ones.  This  was  opposed  bf 
the  Patricians,  and  the  art  of  Attus  Nmus  '^  but,  except  in  ths 
matter  of  names,  often  deemed  of  such  imporlance,  the  kwg  seeoH 
to  have  carried  his  point,,  and  the  new  tnbes  or  centinriea  were, 
under  the  name  of  sscviwfci ,  associated  with  the  cdd  ones,  it  k 
farther  said,  that  Tarquin  doubled  the  senate  ^  and  this  oiur  aulhe^ 
explains  by  showing  how,  from  die  very  nature  of  a  close  aristo* 
oracy,  it  must  rapidly  diminish  in  the  number  of  its  fomiUes.  TIm^ 
patrician  Gentes  may  in  tbe  time  of  Tarquin,  though  tbe  Luceres 
had  been  already  admitted  to  the  senate,t  have  died  off  (e  suck 
an  ei|tent»  that  but  160  remained  to  send  members  to  tbsl 
ipsembly*. 

A  fr^ment  of  a  speech  of  the  Emperor  Claudius^  tbe  loss  of 
if^iose  Tyrrhenian  hW<M7  must  ever  be  def  lored,  was  found  ob 

*  Itk,  perliiHM»*^^*A>°>P'°^<^^*^PP<^<^>  tbnft  TknpdA,  iviih  his  GeM  and 
tbabr  CtimU,  w»y,  like  Attus  Clau^us*  bwe  mi^attd  t»  Roine,  and  tbe  foraer  ktn 
been  recdyed  among  tbe  Patrician  Gentes,  and  tbe  latter  bayie,  in  the  foUowiug  rauD* 
been  formed  into  a  Plebeian  tribe.  Though  this  conjecture  is  not  sanctioned Ir^ 
Mr.  Niebahr,  ittiiiMwniKak  we  think,  very  much  with  the  undoubted  fact  oftbnv 
being  a  Gens  7«n|Diiii%  and  with  hit  hhit  that:  dM  Clawdian  tribe  m^y  h«te  replaced 
^.Tarqninbn  one  The  election  of  Tarqnm,  though  a  stcanger,  ta  tbe  thtomtrwH^ 
]M#f  1^  surpnsing,  wh^a  we  consider  that  Attua  Clausiw  (Appioa  CUndiw)  hmme* 
ijwyyetiausediately  after  his  aivival  at  Borne,  a  leading  man.  in  the  state. 

1i  Ir  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  the  periad  when  the  X*ucefes  w«re  raised  to  an  squs^ 
fit^  ifith  the  giber  two  tribes.  We  have  already  bialed  i\m  it  mii^t  hav«  been  ip  lh« 
reign  of  ToUus.  Mr«^iebobc  pieces  this  eveni  in  tbe  rei{|n  of  Tarqoin,  bet  alom 
time  previous  to  tbe  formation  of  the  new  centuries. 
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two  tebles  at  liyons  ia  tht  akteesih  is^nimy,  ud,  tbowb  ftioM 
by  Lipsius  wMi  fthe  works  of  Tacitus,  lay  inmotioed,  till  it  caught 
the  searchkig  ^ye  of  Mr.  Niebohr.  Tke  words  of  the  emperor 
are: 

*^  If  we  fbUow  our  own  writers,  Lacins  TuUius  was  bom  of  the  captive 
Ocresia  $  accordhig  to  the  Tuscans,  he  was  once  the  most  faithful  com* 
paoioQ  of  C»les  X^venna,  and  the  sharer  of  all  his  fortunes.  Being 
afterwards  hamssed  by  changes  of  fortune,  he  1^  Etraria,  with  all  the 
reouumts  of  the  Csslian  army,  and  occt^ed  the  Calian  bill,  which  he 
Aras  called  after  his  general,  and  dianging  his  name,  for  in  Toscaa  he 
wais  called  Mastama,  he  was  styled  as  I  haTe  said,  and  he  obtained  the 
kingdom,  to  the  greait  advantage  of  the  state/* 

This  short  passage  throws  a  new  light  over  the  Roman  history* 
We  have,  in  uie  first  place,  a  proof,  dear  as  day,  of  how  little 
historic  truth  is  to  be  extracted  from  the  m^tht^  tales  abont  reid 
persons,  for  this  genuine  piece  of  history,  as  it  evidently  is,  bears 
not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  narrative  of  the  Roman 
writers.  In  the  second  place,  ihe  power  of  Tarquin,  aided  by  4 
body  of  disciplined  troops  under  a  Condottiere,  becomes  mor^ 
easily  explicable ;  and  we  see  bow  Servins,  like  Sforza,  mighty 
by  means  of  his  troops  and  the  favour  of  the  Plebeians,  assume 
the  crown.  We  farther  see,  that  the  condottieri-system  prevafled 
in  ancient^  as  in  modem  Italy.  Foreign  recruiting  was  a  matter 
stipulated  by  treaties ;  and  if,  for  instance,  the  Carthaginians 
raised  troops  in  Etruria,  these,  when  discharged,  might  have  kept 
together,  and  either  faired  out  Iheir  services,  or  made  war  on  their 
own  account. 

The  population  of  Rome  at  this  period  consisted  of  two  dis* 
tinct  portions,  we  might  almost  say  two  different  nations,  dwel* 
hug  within  the  same  walk,  but  in  different  districts,  governed  by 
the  same  monarch,  but  so  separated  as  not  even  to  nave  the  con-^ 
ttubium  or  right  of  intermarriage.  The  former,  composed  of  the 
Patricians,  or  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Rome^ 
and  their  nun^rous  clients,  and  increased  by  the  three  new  een* 
turies  of  Tarq^uinius  Priscus,  formed  die  Popolus  ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  onginal  territory  of  the  city  was  Hieir  property,  and 
they  enjoyed  the  usufruct  of  the  public  lands,  for  which  they  paid 
a  tendi  of  the  produce  to  the  state.  The  senate  was  diosen 
exdusively  from  dieir  members ;  the  religion  of  the  state  was 
entirely  in  dieir  hands ;  diey  chose  or  confirmed  magistrates,  in4 
decided  on  peace  and  war;  and  from  them  was  formed  die 
ca^^rfry  of  the  Roman  army. 

Tlie  Plbbs,  chi^y  composed  of  the  Latins  removed  to  Bome^ 
^^Ittadieir.  towns  were  disnanded  or  colonized,  coDstituted  the 
other  portion  of  the  poUtieal  union.-    These  were  by  no  mewn,  as 
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nom  the  P«tricuuM  tterelj  id  ntdonal  estractioB ;  tb^  numbered 
wnong  ihem  the  nobility  of  the  conquered  towns ;  tbey  retained 
their  lands  in  propriety,  not  subject  to  resumption  like  the  Patri- 
cian possessions  in  the  domains;  and  frequent  assignments. of 
portions  of  the  public  lands  in  perpetuity  increased  their  wealth 
and  their  influence,  while,  not  forming  a  caste  like  the  Populus, 
their  ranks  received  constant  accessions  of  members.  The  king 
was  probably  their  Patron*  against  the  tyranny  of  the  rival  order; 
and  the  Plebeians,  in  the  legions,  were  the  strength  of  bis  forces, 
and  the  achievers  of  his  victories.  The  Ccelian  and  the  Aventiae 
were  the  Plebeian,  the  Capitoline  and  the  Palatme  the  Patridaa 
chief  seats* 

Servius,  raised  to  die  throne  by  Plebeian  favour,  was  anxioitf 
to  ,give  a  political  union  and  consistency  to  his  adherents. 
Hitherto  they  had  not  had  any  regulated  distnbution  of  their  mem- 
berSf  forming  probably  only  loose  unions,  arising  from  commoa 
descent,  hereditary  religious  observances,  or  proximity  of  estates. 
The  first  step,  therefore,  of  Servius,  was  to  distribute  them  inta 
thirty  tribes,  four  in  the  city,  and  twenty^six  in  the  country.  It 
need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  this  number  is  the  conjecture  of 
Mr.  Niebuhr,  and  that  it  stands  in  apparent  contradiction  with 
4he  assertion  of  Lavy,  thatj  when  Attus  Clausus  came  to  Rome, 
the  tribes  were  but  twenty,  and  that  the  twenty-first  was  formed  out 
of  his  clients,  and  with  die  known  fact,  that  the  number  was  from 
twenty  gradually  increased  to  thirty-five.  With  masterly  genius 
and  sagacity  our  author  makes  his  way  through  the  dark  windings 
of  this  labyrinth,  and  emerges  into  the  daylight  of  probability, 
and  even  of  truth. 

.  Dionysius,  quoting  Fabius,  says,  that  Servius  divided  the 
country  into  twenty-six  regions ;  (a  region  and  a  tribe,  we  know, 
corresponded  to  each  other;)  and  Varro,  speaking  of  some  one 
whom  he  does  not  name,  but  who  could  only  have  been  Servius, 
says,  he  gave  lands  to  the  freemen  round  the  city  in  twenty-six 
regions.  Farther,  the  Patricians  were  divided  into  thirty  curiae, 
and  the  Latins  into  thirty  towns ;  the  probability — which  amounts 
almost  to  certainty,  when  we  reflect  how  much  the .  Romans 
attended  to  numbers — is,  that  the  Plebs,  the  connecting  link 
between  them,  was  divided  into  an  equal  number  of  corporations, 
A  difliculty  then  presents  itself  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  was  afterwards,  as  we  know  it  was,  reduced  to 
twenty ;  but  here  Mr.  Niebuhr  reminds  us  of  the  Italian  natioibl 

■'  "      '  '  ■         ■   ■■   ■      I        t    ■ 

*  Xbb  is  m  conjecture  of  our.  author,  occanoned  by  the  drcuttstance  of  tbe  Pkbi 
liAviDg,  at  f  later  period,  bestowed  that  title  oa  M.  ManUtis. 
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Iftw,  wfaidi  depmecl  a  conquered  town  of  a  part,  generally  a  tkirdf 
of  its  tBrritory,  and  supposes  this  to  have  taken  place  when  Por« 
senna  (Conquered  Rome,  when  ten  regions  being  lost,  ten  tribes 
disappeared,  the  members  of  them  either  becoming  vas^ls  to  the 
Etrurians^  or  being  received  into  the  remaining  tribes.  •  Again,  it 
is  rather  surprising  that  the  number  of  the  Plebeian  tribes  should 
not  have  corresponded  to  that  of  the  Patrician  ones,  but  to  the 
subdivision  of  them.  This,  says  Mr.  Niebuhr,  might  lead  one 
to  infer,,  that  their  name  veas  originally  different,  and  that  ten  of 
diem  made  a  tribe ;  and  this  view  is  con£rmed  by  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  but  two  tribunes  at  the  head  of  the  Plebeians  at 
the  time  of  &e  Crustumine  secession,  and  diat  there  were  six 
military  tribunes  appointed,  three  for  the  Patricians,  and  the  same 
number  for  the  Plebeians.  .  But  it  may  be  replied,  he  adds,  that 
in  this  last  case  there  may  only  have  been  a  choice  of  an  equal 
number  of  Plebeian  magistrates  with  those  of  the  Patricians,  and 
in  the  former,  as  twenty  leaders  might  have  been  deemed  too 
many,  each  decuria  of  the  tribunes  chose  one  to  represent  them, 
and  in  fact,  in  the  second  secession,  there  were  twenty  tribunes 
idio  deputed  two  of  their  body.  Finally,  the  Curias  had  now  made 
the  Romolian  tribes  of  little  importance,  and  among  the  Latins 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  division  but  that  of  the  thirty  towns. 

£ach  plebeian  tribe  had  its  tribune,  as  each  patrician  curia  had 
its  curio,  its  captain  in  war,  its  chief  magistrate  in  peace;  his 
<Aief  business  was  to  levy  the  taxes  (tributum)  each  of  the  Tri- 
butes should  pay,  and  to  arrange  the  number  and  ijuality  of  their 
contingent  in  war.  Mr.  Niebuhr  thinks  it  also  highly  probable 
that  the  .^Bdiles  were  an  original  plebeian  magistracy,  as  also  the 
Centumviri,  originally  ninety,  and  then  reduced  to  sixty,  and  that 
they  were  called  Judices,  as  the  senatorian  judge  given  by  the 
Praetor  was  properly  designated  Arbiter.  These  magistrates  were, 
it  is  likely,  all  chosen  by  £e  Plebeians  in  their  tribes;  and  besides 
these  elections,  various  other  matters  may  have  belonged  to  them. 
The  Forum  was  the  place  of  plebeian  assembly,  as  the  Comitium 
was  that  of  the  Patricians. 

The  orders  were  still  too  distinct  and  separate,  the  Curiae  and 
the  Tribes  might  entertain  different  views,  and,  under  aggravat- 
ing circumstances,  discord  and  even  bloodshed  might  occur.  To 
accomplish  the  object  of  the  legislator,  a  closer  bond  of  union 
was  therefore  necessary,  and  this  Servius  sought,  in  the  celebrated 
arrangement  of  Classes  and  Centuries,  a  measure  admirably  cat 
dilated  to  give  the  Plebeians  their  due  weight  in  the  constitutioD, 
of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  develope  our  author's  view. . 

The  centurial  constitution  was  one  of  a  purely  military  form, 
^hich  gives  credibility  •  to  the  idea  of  its  being  die  work  of  a 
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aoMier.    It  «xttcdjr  r^prepenl^  a»  ari^y,  widi  its  emnirfp  iiriivrtijr, 
trUUery*  and  bs^fiee  traia*    Tlie  three  original  tribes  or  ee^ 
titfiea  of  RoqiuTufty  with  the  threo  new  ones  of  Tarqiiio^  cob- 
taieed,  under  the  naiM  ^f  the  Sex  Suffragia,  all  Ike  Patriciaas. 
To  these  Serms  added  twelve  ceatanes,  compoaed  of  the  Ple- 
beian Notables,  men  of  wealth  rather  than  birth,  which,  unlike 
those  of  Tarquin,  remained  Plebeian,  forming  a  speciea  t^  Ple- 
beian nobility,  whose  hotiours  were,  after  the  first  institHtioa,  he- 
leditafy ;  but  the  mopXe  Plebeian  ooald  be  raised  to  equestriaa 
sank,  and  the  knight  d€|graded  to  the  condition  of  a  simple 
Plebeian.     These  eighteen  centuries  snpplied  £rom  their  mem- 
bers the  cavalry  of  &e  Roman  army.    To  enable  those  whose 
circnmstaaoes  were  reduced,  to  perform  their  office  in  the  caval- 
ry, a  sum  of  10,000  asses  was  aven  by  the  state  foi  the  jmrchase 
of  a  hoise,  imd  ab  annual  rent-^aif  e  of  2^000  asses  for  his  msoa- 
tenance  «^as  assigned  on  the  estates  of  sin^  women  and  orplttas. 
These,  when  we  consAder  ^  low  price  at  which  sheep  aod  oiea 
were  at  that  time  rated,  may  appear  extravagant  eums,  but  Mr. 
Kiebahr  obaerves,  that  waT'^horses  must  have  been  ooaiparafJVety 
dear,  and  that  a  purchased  slave,  alsomoaated,  formed  a  part  of  Ike 
necessary  equipment.     When  a  knight  wai  degraded,  1^  was  oi^ 
dered.to  seu  his  horse,  to  enable  him  to  reimburse  the  state,  md 
his  pension  was  ass^roed  to  another* 

The  infantiy  of  t^  Roman  anmjy  was  to  be  formed  solely  from 
the  Plebeians,  the  land  owners,  for  no  Plebeian  was  p^noufted  to 
exercise  any  trade.  These  the  legislator  divided  into  five  ohstfes, 
subdivided  into  centuries,  arrsaged  according  to  jjNroper^,  and 
their  arms  and  armour  assigned  as  in  the  following  table: — 

f  Helmet,  large  skieM, 
tpear. 
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10    .     . 

.     iO    .    . 
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.      10    .     . 

—  -/*  S  No  rtriponf  ,  a  spetr, 
•  —  *^;  andjarelin. 

15    .    . 

.     15    .    . 

.  =:  SO     SUngs. 

The  proper  Plebeiims,  exdasite  of  the  Icn^bts,  were  aA  ooa- 
tained  in  these  five  classes ;  the  remaindsr  of  the  pe<^e  vvov 
put  iflto  centuries  widiont  Ae  ctasses,  the  nmidber  and  nalme  of 
which  will  thus  iqpfiear.  The  cantariesy  taken  altogether,  w^ 
divided  into  the  Assidui  or  Locnpleies,  and  the  Proletarii.  Tbt 
CsvaMr  coBlained  all  whose  properly  esoseded  1,500  asset;  the 
latter,  aU  who  had  less  than  that  sum,  or  even  Botfamg.    Tiif 
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Assiduiy  then,  contained  all  the  five  classes,  and  those  whose  pro^ 
perty  was  from  12,500  down  to  1,500  asses ;  these,  Mr.  Niebuhf 
endeavours  to  show,  from  Cicero,  were  again  divided  into  the 
Accensi,  whose  property  was  7,000  asses  and  upwards^  and  the 
Vetati,  whose  property  lay  between  that  sum  and  1 ,500,  the  limit 
of  that  of  the  Proletarii.  These  again  were  divided  into  the 
Proletarii,  properly  so  called,  those  who  possessed  from  375  to 
1,500  asses;  and  the  Capite  Censi,  who  had  from  375  asses  to 
nothing.  If  we  add  to  these,  the  three  centuries  or  corporations 
of  carpenters,  trumpeters,  and  hornblowers— of  whom  the  first 
was  placed  with  the  first  class,  the  odier  two  with  the  fifdi — and 
the  eighteen  equestrian  centuries,  we  shall  find  a  total  of  195^ 
the  entire  number  of  the  centuries  according  to  Mr»  Niebohr* 

As  the  class-constitution  was  a  mingled  Aristocracy  and  Ti* 
mocracy,  intended  to  throw  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  noble 
and  the  wealthy,  to  guard,  as  Cicero  says,  Ne  plurimum  valeant 
jdurind,  it  is  quite  erident  how  that  obiect  was  attained ;  for  if, 
— as  the  same  writer,  amended  by  Mr.  Niebuhr  says, — to  the  81 
centuries  of  the  first  class  and  carpenters^  out  of  the  remaining. 
1 14  the  twelve  plebeian  equestrian  centuries  and  the  Six  Suf-» 
friges  united  themselves,  they  plainly  composed  a  majority  of  99 
to  96,  and  consequently  carried  whatever  measure  they  supported. 

The  voting  was  by  centuries ;  each  century  had  one  vote,  each 
individual  in  the  century  voted  in  it,  and  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority was  the  vote  of  the  century.  They  voted  in  this  order : — 
first,  the  Six  Suffrages;  then,  the  12  Plebeian  equestrian  centu- 
ries; next,  the  80  of  the  first  class;  then,  the  1  of  the  carpenters; 
then,  the  20  of  the  second,  20  of  the  third,  20  of  the  fourth,  30  of 
the  fifth;  the  2  of  musicians ;  the  Accensi;  theVelati;  the  Prole- 
tarii ;  and  last,  the  Capite  Censi.  If  the  first  three  divisions  were 
unanimous,  there  was  no  occasion  to  call  the  remainder.  When, 
as  sometimes  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  Plebeians 
refused  to  take  a  share  in  the  elections,  the  Six  Suffragia  and  the 
Centuries  out  of  the  classes  which  were  almost  entirely  composed 
of  clients,  performed  them  alone. 

It  is  plain,  that  the  number  of  individuals  contained  in  the  dif- 
ferent centuries  must  have  been  very  unequal.  The  derivation 
of  the  word  century  is  apt  to  mislead ;  but,  like  tribe,  it  in  course 
of  time  became  a  mere  term  of  division.  Originally,  Tribus  was 
a  Phyle,  because  the  Roman  people  was  divided  into  three* 
Phylae,  and  a  Centuria  contained  100  Gentes  ;  but  these  signifi* 
cations  were  soon  lost,  and  we  meet  30,  20,  2 1 ,  and  35  tribes 
and  centuries,  containing,  perhaps,  from  800  to  30  individuals.* 
Hence  we  are  not,  by  any  means,  to  infer,  that  the  first  class, 
because  it  had  80  centuries,  contained  four  times  the  number  of 

VOL.  II.   NO.  IV.  o  o 
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individuak,  that  the  second,  which  had  but  20,  dad.  It  was  ^e  d^ 
sign  of  Servius  that  the  votes  allotted  to  each  class  should  be  to 
those  of  the  whole  five  as  the  taxable  property  of  that  class  was 
to  that  of  the  five,  and,  consequently,  the  number  of  citizens  in 
each  class  was  to  be  inversely  proportioned  to  the  sums  desig- 
nating their  property ;  therefore,  as 

100,000  :  75,000::  4:3.  100,000  :  50,000 : :  6  :  3. 
100,000  :  25,000  : :  12  :  3 .  100,000 :  12,500 :  :  24  :  3. 
llvee  of  the  first  must  have  possessed  as  much  property  as  four 
of  the  second,  one  of  the  first  as  much  as  two  of  the  third,  four  of 
the  fourth,  and  eight  oi  the  fifth;  that  is*  as  Mr.Niebuhr  ex- 
presses it,  3  of ;the  first  possessed  as  much  as  4  of  the  second,  6 
of  the  third,  12  of  the  fourth,  and  24  of  the  fifUu  The  centurits 
of  the  last  must  then,  for  example,  have  contained  eight  timeiLas 
aumy  citizens  as  those  of  the  first,  and  from  the  relation  of  the 
numbers  of  centuries  in  each  class,  the  property  of  each  of  tke 
three  classes  immediately  following  the  first  must  luive  been  a 
fiMirth  of  that  of  the  first;  that  of  the  fifth,  as  it  had  thirty  ceotii- 
riea,  three^ightha  of  it;*  aad  multiplying  the  ceaturiee  of  eacb 
eiaas  by  the  relative  numbers  given  above,  we  find — 

t      80  .    S  =.  240^  f  6 

20.   4  »     80/  \  2 

I       20  .    6  ss  120  Vdivided  by  40,  their  common  meaaure,<   3 

20  ,  12  cs  240L  i  6 

.     30.24  =a  720J  tl8 


35 
so  that,  as  Mr.  Niebuhr  observes,  of  35  citizens  six  were  in  tbe 
first  class,  and  had  consequently  more  influence  in  the  State  than 
29  ii^  ^^  remainder;  the  entire  number  of  citizens  in  the  secoDd 
class  was. a  third  of  that  of  the  first;  that  of  the  third,  half;  that 
of  the  fourth,  equal  to  it;  and  that  of  the  fifth,  three  times  as 
great.  Supposing,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  it  is  likely  to 
^ve  been  the  case,  that  the  first  class  contained  6,000  individuals, 
the  whole  five  must  have  contained  55,000 ;  which  nuniber,  Mr. 
Niebuhr  says,  stands  in  no  ill  relation  with  84,700  given  as  the 
result  of  the  ^t  pensus,  the  remainder  of  the  citizens  out  of  the 
dasses^  forming  the  difference. 

For,  even  in  the  division  of  the  centuries  of  each  class  into 
those  of  the  old  and  young,  the  principle  of  giving  influence  to  the 
minority  was  not  lost  sight  of.  The  former  centuries  contained 
all  who  were  past  45  years ;  the  latter,  those  between  that  age 
a^d  15  years.     Now,  from  the  slightest  observation,  it  is  plaia 

•  For  80,  «0,  ^,  to,  30,  the  nnmber  of  centuriei*  in  the  classes  are  to  each  other 
as'  1>  h  it  ii  i-    The  origiaal  is  in  this  place  calber  ambigaoos.    - 
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ftot  (he  {ofmer  mast  have  been  greatly  inferior  in  muniber,  atid 
w»pulation-table8  give  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  ihey 
iid  not  form  more  than  one^half^  As  they,  however,  formed  an 
equal  nnmber  of  centuries  with  the  young  men,  we  perceive  how 
a  provision  was  made  for  giving  a  preponderance  to  the  old  and 
the  experienced  in  the  decision  on  the  matters  laid  before  the  ce»* 
tones,  ir,  then,  die  young  men  of  the  first  class  were  4,000 — 
and  Mr.  Niebuhr  observes,  that  if  they  were  not,  there  seems  to 
hivre  been  no  good  reason  for  forming  so  many  as  40  centuries 
Out  of  them — adding  half  the  number  (2000)  for  the  old,  w^  get, 
as  given  above,  6,000  for  the  first,  and  35,000  for  a}l  the  classei^ 

The  taxation  of  the  Roman  people  was  regulated  by  the  pro* 
petty  at  which  tbey  were  rated  m  die  census.  Each  person  was 
obliged  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  his  family  and  his  taxable 
property,  and  the  tars  was  laid  on  at  so  much  in  the  thousand, 
aherabte,  and  therefore  oppressive,  and  the  amount  of  debts  due 
was  not  deducted.  The  Plebeians  gave  in  an  account  of  dieir 
landed  property,  their  houses,  farming  stock,  and  household 
goods;  those  widioul  the  classes  only  their  goods  and  furniture*; 
the  single  women  and  orphans  (we  may  suppose  only  those  vrho  had 
sufficient  propaty)  were  subject  to  the  equestrian  rent-charges^ 
The  Patricians,  who  possessed  the  public  lands  subject  to  re^ 
sumption  by  the  State,  paid  a  tenth  of  their  produce,  and  for 
their  pioperty  in  and  about  the  city  they  probably  paid  as  the 
PlebeiiUM  did  for  theirs*  It  is  evident  from  the  great  works  con« 
strocted  in  th^  time  of  the  later  kings  that  the  national  revenue 
must  have  been  very  considerable ;  after  their  expulsion,  the  Pa** 
tricians  freed  diemselves  from  the  payment  of  the  tenths,  and  then 
no  great  works  were  undertaken. 

As  the  Roman  As  contained  in  the  time  of  Servius  a-  fail 
pound,  the  numbers  given  as  the  me»ures  of  property  niay  ex* 
eke  some  surprise*  Mr.  Niebuhr  j^oes,  therefore,  on  this  occa- 
sioa,  into  a  very  minute  and  interestmg  inquiry  respecting  the  na« 
tare  and  value  of  money  at  that  period  in  central  Italy,  and 
dearly  shows  that  the  quantity  of  copper  and  its  alloys,  procured 
cidier  from  the  mines  of  the  country,  or  by  foreign  trade,  must 
have  been  so  great  as  to  make  them  quite  d^eap  and  common,  so 
that  they  were  everywhere  employed  for  armour  and  the  ordinary 
domestic  utensils^  He  farther  proves,  thkt  unstamped  masses 
formed  the  currency, of  Latiuih,  Samnium,  and  other  places,  and 
that  money  was  weighed,  not  counted. 

The  centuries,  when  assembled  iii  their  Comitium,  the  Campus 
Martins,  presented  the  appearance  of  an  army.  There  was  the 
c^Kvaliy  (the  equestrian  centuries),  the  infantry  of  the  line  and 
light  troops  (the  classes),  the  reserve  (the  Accensi  and  Velati),  the 
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lurtilleriats  and  musicians  (Fabri,  Tibicines  and  Coroiciiiea),  and 
even  the  baggage-train  (the  Proletarii),  which  last^  however, 
formed  no  part  of  the  army.  When  troops  were  required,  each 
class  and  century  furnished  its  contingent  in  certain  regulated 
proportions.  The  old  form  of  the  Roman  Legion  was  that  oC 
the  Grecian  Phalanx;  each  century  composed  of  thirty  men—' 
one  from  each  tribe — ^was  drawn  up,  three  in  front  and 'ten  deep, 
and  in  each,  the  men  of  the  first  class  formed  the  front  nuilu^ 
those  of  the  other  classes  the  remaining  ones;  and  hence  we  see 
the  reason  why  the  quantity  of  armour  was  gradually  duoinisbed 
as  the  classes  descended — those  behind  being  protected  by  the 
bodies  and  armour  of  those  before  them.  The  Accensi  and 
Velati,  who  were  out  of  the  legion  as  they  were  out  of  the  classes* 
served  in  their  ordinary  dress-^their  duty  was  to  step  in  and  fill 
the  place  of  those  who  fell;  and  as  the  xaen  in  the  rear  always 
took  the  arms  and  station  of  the  men  in  frost  who  were  killed  or 
wounded^  these  Accensi  always  fell  into  the  rear  of  the  century* 
where  they  acted  merely  mechanically,  giving  consistency  and 
force  to  die  mass.  The  first  class  served  in  Ae  field  with  foi^ 
centuries,  or  1,200  men — the  second  and  diird  together  gave  tbe 
same  number,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  also  suppli^  forty, 
making  a  total  of  120  centuries.  As  those  of  the  first  class  ware 
always  placed  in  front,  they  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle, 
and  they  thus  paid  for  their  political  advantages  by  encountering 
greater  danger  in  the  field.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the 
knights,  who  were  lightly  armed,  and  exposed  to  the  darts,  and 
stones  and  bullets  of  the  slingen. 

When  all  the  centuries  were  convdLcd  on  the  field  of  Mars  by 
die  king,  or  the  magistrate  who  represented  him,  they  voted  on  the 
acts  of  die  Senate  reladn|;  to  elections  or  laws,  which  were  laid 
before  them  by  the  presiding  magistrate*  Their  power  was  ab- 
solute to  reject,  but  their  assent  required  the  confirniati<»i  of  the 
Curias.  Mo  measure  could  originate  with  them — none  of  their 
members  could  come  forward  and  speak  on  the  matt^  laid  be^ 
fore  them.  The  Patricians,  therefore,  had  parted  with  very  litde 
power  when  they  assented  to  the  centurial  constitution ;  they  were 
always,  at  least  the  majority  in  the  Senate,  where  every  measure 
must  originate,  and  in  the  last  resort,  they  could,  in  th^r  Cunc# 
^ow  out  any  law  that  had  passed  the  centuries.  This,  howeter, 
did  not  content  them  :  if  the  legend  be  true,,they  conspired  and 
murdered  the  king,  but  the  tyrant  whom  they  raised  to  the 
throne  tvas  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Heaven  to  chastise  tbem. 
Uniting  with  the  Plebeians,  they  drove  him  from  his  seat,  but 
treacherous  to  their  allies,  they  would  not  restore  the  constitutioa 
of  Servius,  and  two  centuries  of  continued  struggles  ensued  before 
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the  Plebeians  fulty  regained  (be  Gondition  in  whidi  diat  moaatck 
bad  left  them. 

'*  For,"  says  Mr.  Niebuhr,  *'  every  oligarchy  is  envious,  oppressive, 
and  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  prudence.  This  attaches  to  no  one 
Order  distinguished  by  a  definite  name.  It  is  the  same  spirit  of  oli-* 
garchy  which  lurks  under  the  ticken  coat  of  the  Uri  countryman, — who 
not  only  refuses  to  the  strange  settlers,  how  long  soever  they  and  their 
fivefEitbers  oiay  have  been  resident  in  the  canton,  the  higher  rights,  but 
even  roba  them  of  simple  common  rights,  which  they  have  long  en-* 
joyed^ — ^and  under  the  velvet  robe  of  the  Venetian  noble.  In  nature  and 
character^  the  Patricians  far  more  resembled  the  former  than  the  latter.^ 

After  quoting  Ae  preceding  passage,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
«s  to  assure  our  readers,  that  the  moral  and  political  opinions  of 
Mr.  Niebubr  have  undergone  no  change  in  the  space  of  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  first  publication  of  his  work.  The  same 
srdent  love  of  justice,  virtue,  and  rational  liberty — the  same 
hatred  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  und^  whatever  Carm  exhibited, 
which  animated  his  former  pages,  pervades  his  latter  ones.  Nay, 
we  would  almost  say,  the  flame  of  virtuous  sentiment  bums  more 
brightly  as  he  advances;  and  he  who  reads  the  maledictions 
poured  forth  on  those  who  basely  gave  up  Suli  and  Parga  to  the 
ruthless  Ali  Pasha,  and  the  tones  in  which  the  then  apparent 
fate  of  **  the  slaughtered  nation'* — Greece — is  deplored,  will  re- 
joice to  find  tbat  Niebuhr  is  no  apostate  from  the  good  old  cause 
of  justice  and  liberty.  He  still  advoci^es  the  cause  of  the  Ple- 
beians-—to  whom,  as  he  first  explained  their  true  character,  he 
may  be  almost  said  to  have  given  a  new  existence — against  the 
oligarchy  that  so  cruelly  and  senselessly  oppressed  them ;  but  the 
partizans  of  democracy  and  radicalism  must  not  dream  of  recui^ 
ring  to  his  pages  for  support.  No  man  is  more  adverse  than  he 
is  to  democracy — none,  we  apprehend,  more  favourable  to  just 
and  moderate  monardiy.  Twice  has  he  inscribed  his  work  to  his 
august  sovereign. 

Struck  by  the  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  case  of  the 
Plebeians  of  Rome,  mainly  composed  of  the  nobility  and  freemen 
of  conquered  districts,  and  that  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  also 
composed  of  nobility,  gentry,  and  freemen,  belonging  to  a  coun- 
try **  gained  by  the  sword,*'  as  it  has  been  expressed  in  high 
places,  Mr*  Niebuhr,  in  1811,  viewing  the  internal  state  of  these 
countries,  when  ta^K>oed  by  the  proud  ruler  of  Europe,  through 
a  confused  medium,  expressed  himself  in  the  following  undue 
and  unmeasured  terms  of  the  dominant  party. 

'*  And  let,**  said  he,  "  the  jast  pretensions  of  the  Plebeians  be  esti- 
mated by  those  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  vrhose  nobility,  middle  orders, 
and  populace  are  kept  in  similar  degradation  under  the  hypeerittcal  ^rts 
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text  of  Jidigion,  and  who  are  strn^ing  for  a  hist  eqaaBly  witk  the  taae 
perseverance  ^as  the  Roman  Plebeians^  and^  like  them,  sooner  or  lator, 

will  be  sure  to  obtain  their  rights." 

To  ascribe  such  a  motive  as  hypocrisy  to  the  higher,  more  en- 
lighteped,  and  influencing  portion  of  the  Protestants,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Ireland,  vuho  resist  the  claims  of  die  Catholics^ 
argues  either  ignorance  or  evil  intention ;  and  of  the  latter,  we 
must,  at  any  time,  acquit  Mr.  Nietmhr.  The  Protestanfa  are 
not  actuated  by  hypocrisy,  but  by  deep-rooted  fears  and  appre- 
hensions of  the  principles  and  maxims  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  church — impressions  which  the  vocifera- 
tions of  narrow-minded  priests  and  factioas  mob  otn^ora  lire  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  rather  than  to  efikce.  We  are  very  fax  from 
saying,  that  these  fears  and  apprehensions  are  just ;  we  are  satis- 
fied, on  the  contrary,  that  diey  are  in  a  great  degree  chimerical-- 
but  to  get  complete^  over  them  demands  a  strength  of  mind,  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  haman  nature,  that  do  not  fall  to  tlie  lot 
of  every  one.  The  Irish  Catholics  have  themselves  in  a  great  da* 
gree  to  blame  for  the  coBtinuance  of  their  remaining  disabiUties; 
deserting  their  natural  and  legitimate  leaders — their  nobility  and 
ancient  gentry, — they  have  put  themselves  under  the  guidance  of 
artful,  Jesuitical  priests,  and  brawling,  brief-hunting  lawyers- 
men  whose  element  is  discord- — whose  consequence  increases  as 
they  widen  the  breach ;  and  their  cause  has  suffered  accordiBgly. 
On.tbia  account  it  is  that  we  consider  the  Catfaolica  themselves, 
and  not  the  Protestants,  as  the  foes  of  emancipatien,  and  the 
Head  of  their  Church  sees  and  laments  it.  We  have  most  re- 
spectably authority  for  stating,  that,  in  ihe  interview  between  the 
Pope  and  die  Prussian  minister,  on  the  occasion  of  aigning  the 
Concordat  with  that  government,  his  Holiness  replied  to  the  com- 

Kliments  of  the  minister,  by  saying,  that  it  was  the  first  wish  of  bis 
eart  that  all  Christian  sects  should  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
together,  and  that  he  saw  nothing  that  stood  in  the  way  of  it  but 
ike  conduct  of  the  Jesuitical  party  in  France,  and  of  die  Catholics 
of  Ireland. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  discussion  which  has  beea 
renewed  in  Parliament,  while  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the 
press.  On  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  Claims,  we  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing our  thorough  but  humble  conviction  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  the  measure  of  Emancipation  to  the  ultimate  pacificatioB 
of  Ireland.  Satisfied  that,  under  some  modification  or  other,  the 
adoption  of  it  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed,  onr  sincere  advice 
to  the  Catholics  of  that  country  would  be,  that,  during  the  period 
of  probation  which  they  may  have  yet  to  undergo  before  they  are 
admitted  to  the  full  participation  of  the  benefits  of  the  Brilishcoft' 
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«thutioii,  tbey-riioidcl  adopt  that  temperate  line  of  comluct  wfatdi 
is  best  calculated  to  banish  lingering  preiodices,  and  to  pro^e 
themselves  worthy  of  the  privileges  to  which  they  aspire.  Abovs 
all^  let  them  abstain  from  threats  and  brawling,  insult  and  abuse— « 
those  weapons  which  have  been  so  incessantly  wielded  by  the 
orators  of  the  Catholic  Association;  but  for  whose  violent  and  ill* 
judged  proceedings^  we  firmly  believe  that  the  obstacles  to  an 
amicable  adjustment  between  the  parties  would  have  been  long 
Mice  remo^. 

in  consequence^  we  believe,  of  personal  intercourse  with  £ng<^ 
lishmen  of  raqk,"*  Mr.  Niebuhr  iias  since  learned  to  view  this 
^(uestion  in  a  juster  light.  His  opinion  on  the  justice  and  ne* 
cessity  of  emancipation  has,  however,  undergone  no  change ;  but 
be  now  sees  that  it  is  purely  a  question  of  domestic  policy.  For 
the  sake  of  those  with  whom  the  opinion  of  such  a  man  may  carry 
we^bt,  we  extract  a  portion  of  his  observations. 

'  "  When  dearly  understood/'  says  be,  *'  the  mass  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics presents  to  our  times  a  complete  illustration  of  the  relations  in 
which  the  Plebeians  stood.  •  Like  them  they  form  a  commonalty — the 
^despair  of  the  poor  is  the  strongest  weapon  of  the  upper  ranks,  whose 
grievances  would  be  to  the  former  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,  did 
not  the  laws  compress  them  all  into  one  body.  But  there  is  this  enor- 
mous difference  between  them — the  millions  in  Ireland,  who  are  ready  to 
risk  their  lives  for  the  claims  of  their  upper  ranks,  would  not,  after 
these  had  attained  their  objects,  find  any  one  of  their  vague  hopes  of 
better  times  fulfilled,  whereas  the  common  Plebeians  sought  for  definite 
measures  of  relief  for  their  own  distress.  Had  England,  for  the  last  three 
generations,  imparted  fall  decic  rights  to  individuals^  she  muM  have  thereby 
eHsarmcd  the  Catholics,  and  disunited  the  higher  orders  from  the  multitude, 
and  the  priests  who  influence  it ;  at  Rome,  the  same  system  would  not  have 
availed  to  prevent  ^e  violences  of  distress  by  which  the  poor  man  pro- 
mised himself  release  from  debt,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  bit  of  land.*' 

We  regret  that  the  length  to  which  our  article  has  already  run 
prevents  our  giving  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  remainder 
of  diis  volume,  which  carries  on  the  history  to  the  secession, 
and  establishment  of  the  Tribuneship,  in  tlie  year  260.  Two 
other  volumes  are  to  complete  the  work,  by  bringing  the  history 
down  to  the  end  of  the  republic.  The  appearance  of  these  vo^ 
kimes  we  look  for  with  anxiety,  but  fear  we  shall,  for  some  time, 
look  in  vain — for  the  health  of  their  author,  as  we  learn,  no 

*  We  roaj  venture  to*  sdy  with  Lord  Colchester  in  particular.  A  friend  has  informed 
«s»  that,  in  a  eonrersatioiv  wiih  Mr.  Niebuhr,  the  latter  told  him,  that,  when  at  Rome, 
he  had  frequently  and  earaestJy  discussed  this  matter  with  that  distinguished  noUeman* 
who  had  completely  succeeded  in  banishing  from  his  mind  the  un^oorthy  idea  he  bad 
hitherto  entertained  of  the  iMtivci  which  aotaated  the  Protetlami  oppos^  to  Emanci- 
pation. .... 
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longer  retains  itt  pristine  strength  said  souttdsMfs.  Meaawbikv 
tve  would  refer  the  impatient  inquirer  to  the  former  edition  of  the 
work.  The  first  volume  of  that  edition  is  now>  no  doubt,  compa- 
ratively of  little  value  except  to  the  philosophic  oaind,  which  de* 
lights  in  tracing  the  rise  and  gradual  expansion  of  a  bold  and  original 
theory,  and  the  various  alterations  it  underwent  before  it  assumed 
its  present  perfect  form.  The  second  volume  contains  the  Agra- 
rian law,  and  other  most  interesting  matters;  and  as  the  au&or 
has  declared,  that  he  only  intends  to  correct  and  complete  it, 
we  suppose  that  it  will  not  undergo  much  alteration  io  tiie  new 
edition.  We  can  farther  add,  that  the  English  translation  of  it 
has  been  executed  with  far  more  care  and  correctness  than  that 
of  the  former  volume  of  the  first  edition* 

Just  as  we  were  concluding  our  article,  the  long-expected  trans- 
lation of  the  first  volume  of  the  second  edition,  by  Messrs.  Hare 
and  Thirlwall,  has  made  its  appearance,  and  it  gives  us  the  highest 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  bear  our  almost  unqualified  testimony  to 
the  fidelity,  ease  and  spirit  of  its  execution »  While  we  thus  bear 
witness  to  its  general  merits,  we  trust  the  learned  and  el^^ant 
translators  will  not  be  offended  at  our  pointing  out  the  very  few 
places  of  importance  in  which,  on  a  careful  perusal,  the  meaning 
of  the  original  seemed  to  us  to  have  been  missed.  We  do  this 
with  the  less  reluctance,  as  the  work  is  one  whose  reputation  will 
not  suffer  from  having  its  blemishes  pointed  out;  and  if  our  re- 
marks are  just,  it  will  no  doubt  be  thereby  brought  so  much  the 
nearer  to  perfection  in  the  next  edition. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  work  is  the  constitution 
of  Servius,  and  with  it  the  translators  have  taken  due  pain^  Yet 
we  doubt  if  they  are  right  in  rendering,  in  p.  380,  beritten gemadU 
by  trained  to  ride;  it  should  be  mounted,  as,  exclusive  of  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  translation,  teaching  a  slave  to  ride  would  be  of 
no  great  utility,  and  would  add  but  little  to  the  expense  of  the 
knight's  equipment.  In  p.  383,  *'  For  this  reason  the  five  classes 
had  each  a  particular  century  attached  to  it,"  is  evidently  incor- 
rect, as  only  the  first  and  fifdi,  according  to  Livy,  had  centuries 
attached  to  diem;  the  original  is  deshalb  wurden  den yUnf  Klassea 
die  einzelnen  Centurieu  zugegeben — "  for  this  reason  the  single 
centuries  were  attached  to  the  five  classes.''  In  p.  41 1,  stand  is 
rendered  by  class,  which  is  rather  ambiguous;  and  aus  alien 
Waff  en  by  every  variety  of  weapon,  where  it  should  be,  we  think, 
of  every  kind  of  troops.*  These  are  the  only  errors  we  have  ob; 
served  in  this  important  chapter.  In  the  passage  we  have  ex- 
tracted above,  respecting  the  Irish  Catholics,  the  present  version 

*  In  military  Innguage  m^e  answers  to  the  French  anu  ;  thns,  cavalry  is  one  am, 
infantry  anoUier«  and  so  on.    See  Beamish 's  translation  of  Bismark*s  Cavalry  Tacttci. 
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differs  somewhat  from  the  one  we  have  given.  Vomehmen^  which 
we  render  vpper  ranks,  is  rendered  leaders,  the  very  thing  which 
we  have  expressed  our  regret  that  they  are  not;  and  seit  drey  Ge- 
nerationen,  which  we  feel  confident  we  are  right  in  renderingybr' 
the  last  three  generations,  is  translated  three  centuries  a^o,  that  is, 
in  1527  ;  and  as  Luther  did  not  begin  to  propagate  his  opinion* 
till  about  1520,  the  Protestants  were  hardly  at  that  time  the  mas* 
ters  in  Ireland.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  the  possibility 
of  the  translators  designing  to  misrepresaat  the  sense  of  the  au- 
thor; we  merely  notice  this  as  an  instance  of  the  mistakes  that 
even  die  most  vigilant  will  sometimes  commit. 

These  are  the  errors  of  ^  greatest  consequence  that  we  have  ob- 
served. It  would  be  invidious  to  go  on  pointing  out  minor  ones» 
such  as  in  for  on  the  Capitol;  but  one  thing  has  certainly  struck 
vs  as  dis[daying  a  degree  of  knowledge  in  the  translators,  and  of 
ambiguous  expression  in  the  author,  which  b  rather  extraordinary. 
In  a  note  at  p.  261,  Bey  vns,  *^  vdtfa  us/'  is  rendered  in  Ditmarsh. 
Now  Ditmarsh  had  not  yet  been  mentioned ;  and  if  Mr.  Nie- 
bnhr  be,  as  Mre  are  informed  he  is,  a  native  of  that  country,  it 
surely  was  arrogating  not  a  little  for  him  to  suppose  that  all  the 
world  knev  it !  As  we  have  understood  that  the  translators  were 
ia  correspondence  with  Mr.  Niebuhr,  we  are  of  course  to  suppose 
tkem  to  be  well-informed.  They  seem,  however,  even  to  take  a 
pride  in  displaying  their  knowledge  on  this  head,  and  throughout, 
wherever  there  is  any  menticm  of  Ditmarsh,  the  translation  is  per* 
fectly  free  from  ambiguity. 

After  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  run,  it  would  be  quite 
superfluous  in  us  to  express  our  opinion  of  Mr*  Niebuhr  and  his 
work*  For  both  we  feel  the  highest  admiration.  But  we  must 
express  our  regret  that  he  should  have  treated  so  superciliously 
such  men  as  Wachsmuth  and  SchlegeU  Though  they  had  the 
nusfortune  not  to  agree  with  him  upon  every  pointy  their  opinions 
were  expressed  with  candour  and  moderation;  and  he  vnll  surely 
not  deny  that  their  strictures  have  been  of  benefit  to  his  work. 
One  little  paragraph  in  his  preface  might  therefore  have  informed 
posterity  that  such  men  were^  and  that  they  differed  in  opinion 
with  the  author  of  the  Roman  History. 
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Art.  V. — 1,  Urbm  Fqewo,  au  La  J^iUwra^  Hisioirti  Napoti^ 

^  taiae*     Par  A.  d^  CanKleiic.    4  vob.   12iiio.     Paris.    18£3. 

3.  Cicelnta  sul  FasHno  volgarmente  detto  Jeitatura,  di  Niocola 

Valletta.  Napoli,  8vo.  1814.  pp.96. 
To  every  man'of  culthrated  mind,  whatever  his  pursuita  or  avoca- 
limMi  may  have  been,  Italy  will  always  pr^ent  a  wide  and 
iaterestiiiff  field  of  specalation.  To  the  scholar  and  the  man  of 
taste,  BO  bnd  can  be  more  fully  fraught  with  inspiring  asaocia-^ 
tions,  none  more  richly  stored  wUh  objects  of  delight.  But  diese 
are  not  her  only  attractioDs  ^  to  all  who  deem  that  **  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  nan/'  Italy  offers,  perhaps,  more  than  its 
due  share  of  the  shades  of  faumam  character*  The  Flor^itkie, 
solid  and  stately  like  his  pakces,-^the  Roman,  indolent  ami  emf 
in  the  quietest  of  eities,^-the  NeapoliteUy  all  life  like  his  atnfietag 
and  aU  gilding  and  flitter  like  his  churches — are  varieties  of  the 
human  race,  too  striking  not  to  awaken  the  observatiou  of  the 
most  careless  traveller.  Men  acquainted  with  the  history  ^and 
literature  of  ancieut  Greece  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  speculate 
<m  the  MN»nder6il  difference  we  find  in  national  character,  between 
people  separated  by  so  short  a  distance  as  the  Athenians  and  the 
Thebans,  the  Spartans  and  the  Corindiiaiis ;  at  this  very  day 
Italy  affords  vaiaeties  as  wide  and  as  remarkable.  To  the  expla^ 
nation  of  these  differences,  the  local  situations  and  the  polftial 
imtitutions  of  the  states,  with  other  causes,  each  furnish  dieir 
share  of  data ;  but  there  is  probably  nothing  in  which  the  idio' 
sfncntcy  of  a  nation  is  more  developed  than  in  the.  nature  of  its 
popular  belief  and  superstitions.  We  dierefore  wilUngly  devote 
a  few  pag^  to  the  illustration  of  a  superstition>  now  prevaleat  in 
..^AHfefee  at  Naples,  in  all  classes  of  society,  it  is  not  the  less 
interesting,  because  it  has  been  much  overlooked  by  English  tra^ 
vellers,  because  in  almost  every  unenlightened  country  a  belief 
somewhat  approaching  this  has  existed,  and,  lastly,  because  in  its 
details  it  offers  many  curious  illustrations  of  classical  writers. 
We  allude  to  the  Jettatura,  which  we  may  consider  as  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  Jfascinum  of  the  ancients.  Derived  from  the 
verb  jettare  (quasi  gettare),  it  appears  to  indicate  an  evil  infln** 
ence  thrown  on  one  person  by  another.*     Many  and  various  are 

*  Valletta,  after  defining  fatcimun,  says  "  I  call  it  jettatura,  Inciuding  under  tbis 
iiame  every  injury  that  a  man  receives  in  person  or  property  from  the  evil  infloenoek 
transmitled  to  him  through  natural  causes''  (u  $.  not  by  magic  nor  by  dealing  with  evil 
spirits)  "  from  other  men."  The  eye  is  usually  the  delinquent  in  all  cases  of  fissciBa- 
lion  01^ Jettatura,  Conielttts  Agrippa  (de  Occult.  Philos.  i.  59. 65.)  gives  some  pleasant 
instances  of  the  power  of  emanations  from  the  eyes,  in  the  case  of  certain  Scythian 
ladies,  whose  glance,  if  angry,  would  strike  a  man  dead.  A  pair  of  fine  eyes  is,  bo 
doubt,  a  daogcrovs  weapon,  and  we  have  seen  some  wound  roost  cruelly )  but  to  strike 
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the  circumstanGes  which  invest  any  man  with  this  danfj^eroaa 
power,  and  cause  him  to  be  shnnned  as  ttjettatore,  like  a  bird  of 
evil  omen,  and  as  various  are  the  modes  of  its  operations.  Of 
these,  and  of  the  charms  used  to  counteract  them^  our  readefv 
may  gain  some  idea  from  the  following  pages,  in  which  we  pro* 
pose  to  give  an  account  of  the  two  works  written  professedly  on 
this  subject,  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  first  ig 
a  new  politico-philosophical  romance,  containing  one  dissertation 
on  the  Jettatura,  and  about  a  dozen  on  politics,  the  main  end  of 
which  18  to  recommend  king-killing,  republics  amd  revolutions* 
These  profound  speculations  we  shall  leave  untouched,  for  their 
absurdity  happily  renders  them  harmless  to  men  of  sense,  and  we 
should  hope  also  even  to  women  and  children,  for  whose  instruct 
tion  and  improvement  the  author  professes  to  have  written.  In* 
other  respects  the  work  is  well  written  and  entertaining  enough.  . 
Urbin,  Duke  of  Fosano,  is  a  youn^  nobleman  who  comes  to  K«- 
pies  in  1819»  to  take  possession  of  his  property,  and  to  claim  from* 
the  king  the  office  of  grand  chamberlain,  whicii  his  late  father  Md^ 
Unfortunately  the  duchino  has  a  slight  cast  in  one  eye  (a  siare  and 
infallible  mark  of  a  jetMore,)  and  by  some  fatal  coincidence  ali 
sorts  of  misfortunes  arise  whenever  he  makes  his  appearance,  and 
die  lower  Neapolitans  look  upon  him  with  an  involuntary  awe 
and  horror.  Ninetta,  a  peasant  girl,  and  the  most  interesting 
person  in  the  novel,  (always  excepting  the  Princess  Lauria,  that 
most  agreeable  Catiline  in  petticoats,)  while  dancing  the  taran-. 
tella,  falls  down  at  his  approach,  and  breaks  her  leg.  His  rival 
candidate  relates  this  and  some  other  simflar  events,  no  doubt  with 
great  embeUishnaents,  to  the  king,  whose  well*  known  dread  of  the 
jettatura  gives  a  probable  colouring  to  the  novel  ;*-  and, : 
lUj^y,  at  the  Budamano  (a  sort  of  levee)  Ferdinand  treats  oar  U^lro 
with  BMorked  rudeness.  One  glance  at  bis  visage  and  unluckjley^ 
had  confirmed  the  king  in  his  belief  of  the  awful  truth,  "mS  the 
dnckino  leafes  the  court  in  disgust.  He  becomes  a  Carbonaro,. 
and  heads  the  revolution  of  1820; — but  we  shall  leave  ^ose  of 
our  readers,  who  feel  inclined,  to  pursue  the  story,  whiW'we  pur- 
sue our  subject.  The  minor  personages  in  the  novel  a/e  amusing 
enough,  and  their  conversations  characteristic.    Those  of  Ninetta^ 

men  dead  at  once,  and  to  split  marble,  are  tomewhat  violent  prooeedings.  Tb«  kMer 
feat  if  recorded  by  Joannes  Ildephonsus.  Coropaie  Aul.  GcU.  Noct  Att.  ix.  4.  and 
Pfiny,  Hist.  Nat  vii.  t. 

*  The  anthor  mentions  an  instance  of  this.  On  hearing  of  the  insurrection  at* 
Naples,  Ferdfaiand  said — "  I  knew  seme  evil  would  befkl  me,  for  I  taw  a  Jettaim^ 
t<Miay  while  1  was  banting."  We  have  heard  that  he  would  frequently  turn  birick  If 
be  met  a  monk.  One  fact,  however,  deserves  recording.  He  had,  frooi  some  super*', 
titioos  notions,  which  we  have  not  room  to  detail  here,  played  on  certain  numbers  in 
9hthttery  i  be  gained  «n  eaomoaft  son,  the  whole  of  whldf  ht  gave  to 4ui hospital. 
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while  on  her  bed  of  sickness^  with  her  nurse,  disclose  many  curious 
ramifications  of  the  belief  in  the  jettatura.  The  following  extract 
is  part  of  a  conversation  between  a  petty  village  judge  and  the 
peasant  who  manages  his  vineyard.  They  had  been  attracted 
among  the  crowd  collected  together  by  the  overturning  of  a  car- 
riage^  containing  a  priest  in  spectacles.  A  man  in  spectacles  is, 
to  the  Neapolitans,  a  person  of  fearfully  bad  omen — a  porte-^ 
wuUheur,  as  the  French  say — in  short,  a  jettatore ;  and  was  it  to 
be  expected  that  a  carriage,  containing  so  dangerous  a  person, 
should  meet  with  Urbin  Fosano*s,  and  no  evil  accident  arise? 
On  leaving  the  scene  of  the  accident,  our  friend  the  judge,  and 
Gaetano  the  vine-dresser,  a  man  of  dark  and  glossy  hair,  of  bril- 
liant, restless  eye,  such  as  one  sees  only  in  Italy,  and  with  no 
other  covering  than  a  brown  shirt  and  a  pair  of  drawers,  discuss 
the  jettatura  thus : — 

*^  'By  the  blood  of  St.  Jannarios/  says  Gaetano,  *  this  is  a  sad  adveo- 
ture  !  Who  knows  what  misfortane  may  have  happened  at  my  house 
daring  my  absence  V 

^' '  Ah  bah  !  my  dear  Gaetano,'  replied  his  companion  in  a  patronizm^ 
tone,  *  you  must  gain  more  strengUi  of  mind.  What  can  yon  have  ta 
fear }  Your  door  is  guarded  by  the  finest  horns  in  the  Two  Sicilies; 
your  wife  has  three  rows  of  coral  at  her  neck, — and  your  own  hat  is 
decorated  with  a  piece  of  a  wolf  *s  tail  V 

'*  *  These  are  preservatives,  I  know,  Signor  Fodestat }  but  I  cannot 
help  trembling  in  the  presence  of  a  jettatore.  Doa*t  you  know  that  on 
the  very  day  on  which  my  poor  mother  died,  after  being  bedridden  for 
seven  months,  I  met,  on  returning  from  your  vineyard,  the  old  school- 
master of  San  Germano,  whose  left  eye  sees  at  Pausilippo  what  is  done 
at  Sorrento  }  Aye,  and  on  the  selfsame  day  the  first  person  I  had  seen, 
on  setting  out,  was  a  capuchin !  Ah,  by  heaven  !  my  poor  nootber  never 
survived  this  dreadful  jettatura :  often  had  she  told  me  that  a  monk  in 
the  morning,  and  a  one-eyed  man  in  the  evening,  were  aure  tokens  of 
some  fatal  event.' 

"  *  Every  person  has  his  own  peculiar  jettatura,  Gaetano.  The  monks 
have  no  influence  on  me,  but  the  sight  of  a  woman  with  child  always 
augurs  some  misfortune  to  me.' 

•  •••••  •  • 

'^  'Alas !  to  what  evils  is  man  condemned  here  below  !  labour,  lav- 
suits,  and  the  jettatura!' — ejaculated  Gaetano. 

*''Aye,  Gaetano; — for  the  two  former  there  are  consolations  and 
remedies.  As  to  the  jettatura,  that  comes  to  us  from  above,  and  there  is 
no  remedy  for  it ;  unless  perhaps  saying  an  Ave  Maria  at  the  sight  d 
a  woman  with  child.' 

'*  'And  to  touch  iron  when  one  sees  a  capudiin^  Signor  Fodestat; 
and  to  send  to  the  devil  all  those  whose  vision  is  not  as  direct  as  that  of 
St.  Luke's  Madonna,' "  &c.  &c. — vol.  i.  p.  43 — 48. 

We  have  tdiLen  the  liberty  of  retrenching  a  portion  of  this 
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ilialo^ae,  relating  to  a  oaase  which  the  podestat  "was  to  dedde 
for  hig  vine-dresser  and  the  inclination  for  a  bribe  which  he  dis-* 
plajSy  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  jettatura ;  and  we  have 
also  omitted  one  part  which  attributes  an  evil  influence  to  perukes. 
In  vol.  iii*  ch.  5.  our  readers  will  find  an  amusing  essay  on  this 
superstition,  and  throughout  the  volumes  are  scattered  allusions 
to  the  various  modes  of  its  appearance*  In  vol.  ii.  ch.  6.  and  iv«  8. 
are  the  conversations  of  ]lM  inetta  to  which  we  alluded,  and  verjr 
interesting  they  are.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  more 
than  to  remark  one  circumstance  from  them,  which  is  the  hope 
expressed  that  the  tri-coloured  flag  of  the  Carbonari  might  avert 
the  evil  influence  of  Urbin's  unlucky  eye.  How  ancient  the 
belief  of  some  magic  power  inherent  in  a  knot,  formed  of  rib* 
ands  of  three  different  colours,  is,  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  will 
inform  us,  whose 

"Nccte  tribus  nodis  temos,  Amarylli,  colores," — (EcLviii.  77. )^-' 
18  too  well  known  to  need  any  comment* 

With  regard  to  the  horns  on  poor  Gaetano's  door,  they  who 
know  the  road  to  Naples  will  excuse  our  recalling  to  their  minds 
Ae  first  place  in  which  we  observed  a  similar  prejudice ;  for  who 
would  not  delight  to  dwell  on  such  a  scene  as  Mola  di  Gaeta 

{resents?  Who  that  has  there  drank  in  all  the  inspiration  of 
tal/s  blue  skies  and  waves,  can  forget  that  most  lovely  of  all 
lovely  spots  ?  Who  can  forget  the  beauty  of  the  brilliant  orange 
trees,  backed  by  the  dim  and  silvery  foliage  of  the  olive  groves, 
the  rugged  forms  of  the  blue  hills,  the  jutting  headland  of  Gaeta, 
terminated  by  its  picturesque  town  and  crowned  by  its  ancient 
castle?  Once  seen>  indeed,  the  bay  of  Gaeta  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten.—^But  to  the  jettatura !  In  the  eating-room  of  the  large  inn 
Aere,  called  the  Cicerone,  on  the  chimney-piece,  are  two  horns  ; 
and  many  a  traveller^  who  owns  that 

'*  the  things  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 

Has  wondered  why  the  devil  they  were  there.** 

This  however  is  base  ingratitude  on  their  part,  for  probably  theii* 
safe  arrival  in  Naples  is  as  much  to  be  attributed  to  the  eril- 
averting  power  of  these  horns,  as  to  the  Austrian  guard-houses 
that  line  the  road  at  intervals.  They  are  the  household  gods  of 
the  present  Neapolitan  people;  and  we  are  grateful  for  the 
change  from  the  disgusting  nature  of  some  of  the  ancient  Lares.* 

•  On  this  portion  of  the  subject  (i.  e.  the  natare  of  sonie  of  the  Dii  Aveminci,)  the 
■Mwith  of  a  gentleman  is  necessarily  closed,  but  every  scholar  will  know  to  what  we 
kliude.  AH  this  partly  arose  from  the  notion  that  any  monstrous  or  disgusting  object 
^ould  attract  the  eye,  and  concentrate  in  itself  the  enl  influence;  as  in  vicarious  sacri- 
•cc»  the  ancients  called  down  the  wrath  of  the  gods  on  the  victim,  to  save  themselves. 
(See  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  39.  and  Bergler  on  Aristoph.  Pint.  5i6»)    Another  notion  wa# 
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Now,  ft»  dui  bdief  is  to  ^|mlflr  tkal  Ae>iiioit  ubobsenraiit  tttf* 
yeller  may  gather  traces  of  it  m  the  horns  that  decorate  the  houses 
of  Neapolitans,  the  little  coral  horos  they  carry  at  their  walcfa- 
cbainsy  See.  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  what  the  more  ealightoned 
persons  in  the  nation  say  of  it.  A  kfge  portion  of  the  vpper 
glasses  have  some  faith  in  it :  they  believe  in  its  power^  especially 
at  cards,  and  will  say  often,  "  fuggite,  me  la  jettate," — '^  go,  yoa 
bring  me  ill-luck;"  and  we  think  that  we  may  discern,  em 
through  Niccola  Valletta's*  tone  of  raillery,  that  he  wtts  not 
inclined  to  reject  it  entirely*  His  Ckalata  consists  of  a  lund  of 
half-serious,  half-jocular  derence  of  the  belief,  on  the  score  of  ils 
antiquity,  its  umversal  prevalence,  and  its  probability.  Two 
other  works,  by  Neaptuitans,  on  this  subject;  we  hikve  beea 
unable  to-  procure;  one,  a  comedy  by  Giuseppe  Cirillo,  entided 
^  I  mal'  occhi,''  and  the  other,  a  Poem  on  the  jettaturm,  by 
Cataldo  Carducci«  from  which  Valletta  has  given  copious  extracts^ 
Having  settled  the  etymology  of  fascinum,  which  he  *^  vragers  bis 
spectacles"  came  from  ficKf-xulvoo,  Valletta  proceeds  by  quotations 
to  show  the  antiquity  of  this  notion,  and  its  prevalence  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  His  quotation^'from  Theocritus, 
'  *nc  fu)  (iamcayda  ii,  rplt  cIq  ifjLoy  curvcra  jcAtok,  (Idyll.  vL  39.) 
illustrative  of  the  danger  of  contemplating  one's  own  image  in  the 
water  vnthout  spitting  three  times  into  one's  own  bosom,  may  be 
recommended  to  the  race  of  dandies.  The  fate  of  Narcissus  and 
Eutelidas  may  warn  them  of  the  danger  with  which  their  looking* 
glasses  are  fraught.  The  history  of  the  latter  gentleman  ValleUi 
has  given  from  Plutarch,  (Sympos.  v.  7,  not  vi.  7,  as  he  quotes 
it,)  but  had  he  given  the  introduction  to  it  also,  he  could  not  have 
argued  so  strongly  from  the  passage  as  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
ancients  on  this  matter^  for  it  appears  that  none  of  the  party  wei^ 
inclined  to  believe  the  fact,  except  the  narrator,  a  circumstance 
which  viall  sometimes  happen  to  the  most  approved  story-teUers. 
To  those  who  are  inclined  to  see  what  absurdities  the  superstitious 
portion  of  the  Greeks  did  believe  in,  we  should  recommend  the 
note^  of  Casaubon  on  Theophrastus,  ch.  xvi.     For  instance,  a  fit 

that  hy  (rxciting  laughter,  they  disarmed  enrious  glances  of  their  power  to  harm.  Oiif 
chapter  in  Valletta's  work,  we  regret  to  say,  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  indecency ;  bat 
it  la  parity  iltcif  comparod  to  tiie  specolatioiia  of  GcfeKos  Rhodiginas,  to  wbon  be 
nfers  us. 

*  Valletta  was  a  person  of  some  celebrity  as  a  roan  of  letters,  and  professor  of 
law  at  Naples.  He  died  in  1814,  aged  about  66.  Besides  his  works  on  law,  he  left 
in  MS.  a  translation  of  Horace  into  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  of  which  he  was  very  foo^ 
called  "  Araaio  a  lo  Mandracchto."  We  have  heard  one  of  his  scholars,  a  man  of  tbe 
roost  colUvated  mind,  speak  of  him  as  a  person  of  infinite  bumoar.  Our  mnsical  friends 
have«  perhaps,  met  with  some  of  his  canionettes  in  the  Passatempi  MuaicaU,  Jatal/ 
published  at  Naples. 
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^  mejm»g^  an  owl  aqreecbing^  a  bit  of  bread  bitten  bj  mke^ 
were  to  them  subiects  of  serious  alarm*  These  follies  are^ 
bowaver,  beautiAiuj  reproved  in  the  fragment  of  Mepander^ 
beginning*  "AfntvTft  ri  ^oh  &€.  Their  fears  of  the  evil  influence 
of  dreams^  and  the  ablutions,  &c.  which  they  performed  to  avert 
it»  are  familiar  to  every  one,  as  being  connected  with  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  passages  in  the  Grecian  drama;  fen*  instance,, the 
dr»sm  of  Atossa  in  ^e  Persas,  and  that  of  Clytemnestra  in  the 
Electca  of  Sophpcles* 

How  deeply  graven  on  the  hearts,  of  the  Romans  was  the  featf 
^f  the  mischief  caused  by  evil  incantntions,  we  may  learn  from 
the  fragments  of  the  laws  of  tb^  Twelve  Tables :  in  Table  VUa 
SQ  less  than  two  lawa  were  graven,  which  forbid  the  use  of  aueh 
dangeipuB, weapons,  and  one  of  ih^m  under  the  penalty  of  death. 
And  no  wonder  either,  if,  as  we  are  assured,  the  Romans  believed 
that  incantations  could  seduce  the  crops  from  one  farm  to  another. 
(See  Funccius  de  XII  Tab.,  and  the  Notes  on  TibuUus,  i.  9^) 
They  could  also  draw  down  the  moon  from  heaven,  but  against 
this  was  a  povt^erful  counter'>cb|irm  in  music, — such  as  assisted  to 
dislodge  Macchiavelli's  Belphegor.  .  But  to  come  nearer  to  the 
modem  notions  on  this  matter,  they  believed  in  the  evil  power  of 
^  eye,  particularly  of  any  envious  person.  The  ^Iden  bulla 
(as  also  those  of  brass)  was  hollow,  and  contained,  it  is  supposed^ 
remedies  against  the  jettatura.  The  curious  may  find  an  accurate 
ett^aving  of  the  bulla  in  Major  Cockbum's  Views  of  Pompeii^ 
or  m  Graevius,  Ant.  Rom.,  vol.  xii.  p.  9^8,  with  a  dissertation  on 
it  annexed.  The  Treatise  of  Alsarius  de  Fascino  Veterum  in  the 
same  volume,  of  which  Valletta  has  made  considerable .  use,  will 
furnish  much  interesting  matter.  The  Romans  went  so  far  as  to 
think  there  were  people  whose  breath,  or  touch,  or  look,  was  death* 
Vida's  elegant  description  (Bombyc.  ii.  1 42)  of  die  old  man,*  whose 
look  blighted  whole  flower-gardens,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
citation.  Many  other  curious  superstitions  of  the  ancients  Valletta 
has  adduced,  and  shown  that  some  traces  of  them  still  linger,  in 
their  native  land;  nor  has  he  by  any  means  exhausted  the  sul:yect* 
But  he  appeals  not  to  antiquity  alone,  he  mentions  what  he  de- 
clares to  be  well-known  facts  of  his  own  times,  such  as,  that 

*  Tbe  preceding  lines  are  cucioiif,  abo,  where  Vidafeibidfl  all  approach  to  Ua  aJk* 
worms  on  Uie  part  of  old  women : 

"  disctimine  nullo 
Limine  anus  omnes,  monstra  infelicia,  longe 
Pelle:  nocent  canm  trUt^  ocultiTtM  aia%tit." 
This  is  in  accordance  with  tbe  osoai  chivalry  of  superstition,  which  too  often  selects  for 
iu  victims  tlie  weak  and  helpless.    Who  bat  some  wretched  old  woman  was  ever  per- 
•ccatid  as  a  witch  ?    Disgraceful,  indeed,  it  is  to  Britain,  that  such  scenes  have  taken 
place  even  in  her  within  Uic  last  ten  years ! 
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ft'jetlatore^  having  den»wded  the  price'of  a  pordetam  va^e,  k  Ml 
from  the  hands  of  him  that  held  it ;  that  a  lady  looked  dowm  Che 
apples  from  a  tree  one  by  one  (a  feat,  "by  the  way,  which  beats 
even  Ingleby  the  conjurer^  who  calls  down  the  cards  afiter  the 
same  fashion) ;  that  all  the  birds  belonging  to  some  gentleman 
perished  from  the  malignant  glance  of  a  jettatore,  &c.  These  be 
winds  up  with  two  which  happened  to  himself.  One  is,  that  hii 
infant  daughter,  being  looked  upon  by  the  evil  eye  of  an  aboaii- 
nable  jettatore,  instantly  died,  having  been  previously  in  bloomkig 
healdi.    To  fiacts  like  these  ^what  answer  can  be  given  ? 

Our  author,  having  therefore  proved  the  existence  of  tfau  evil  by 
ancient  and  by  modern  testimony,  proceeds  to  discnaa  its  probable 
causes.  Granting  the  facts,  our  ignorance  of  their  reasons  is,  as 
he  justly  remarks,  no  argument  against  the  truth  of  the  tfaeoiy. 
He  compares  the  science  of  thejettatura  with  that  of  phy»iognoaiy) 
and  adduces  several  arguments  from  the  circumstance,  that  mai^ 
people  feel  inexplicable  antipathies  to  others  at  first  sight,  as  wdl 
as  to  animals;  antipathies  which  develope  themselves  when  they 
unconsciously -approach  a  place  iA  which  the  subject  of  their 
antipathy  may  be  concealed.  He  then  attempts  to  account  for 
the  jettatura  on  the  principle  of  certain  imperceptible  emanations^ 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  electric  and  the  magnetic  fluids*  We 
hardly  dare  contradict  him  on  this  point,  when  we  remember  that 
die  French  Academy,  in  1826^  resolved  to  give  its  attention  to 
animal  magnetism;  and  that  our  old  friend  Dowsterswivel's 
speculations  on  the  divining  rod,  will  probably  be  embodied  in  a 
scientific  form  by  the  labours  of  the  Comte  de  Tristan,*  If  these 
two  latter  theories  are  likely  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  sciences, 
(and  diat  they  are,  under  certain  modifications,  appears  to  be  the 
notion  of  the  most  scientific  persons  in  Europe,)  who  shall  pre- 
sume to  say,  that  in  other  days  the  circle  of  human  knowledge 
may  not  be  increased  by  a  scientific  treatise  on  the  jettatura? 
When  it  is,  we  promise  to  lay  an  account  of  it  before  our  readers, 
ev^i  if  it  should  cost  us  a  year  to  master  the  calculus  in  which 
the  operations  of  the  jettatoric  fluid  are  exhibited. 

Valletta  concludes  his  entertaining  essay  with  a  recapitulalion 
of  what  he  has  advanced ;  that  all  antiquity  has  held  a  belief  in 
thejettatura,  and  that  its  philosophy  is  to  be  sought  in  the  doc- 
trine of  emaqations,  and  other  secret  sources  of  sympathy  and 
antipathy.  The  facts  being  undeniable,  though  their  causes  may 
be  unknoMrn,  and  their  effects  being  injurious  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  he  considers  that  we  ought,  in  common  prudence,  to 
acquire  experimental  knowledge  on  the  subject,  that  we  may  learn 

*  Ilecherches  but  qaelques  Effluves  Terrcstres.    Paris.  I8t6..  8vo,   Sec  the  BoHedt 
des  Sciences  for  1826. 
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%o  Mvoid  dibse  wha  |)Otse^  aa  infttence  ko  destractive  to  Che  inte- 
rests- of  so^ety.     He  therefor^  proposes  sandry  subjected  for 
prize^-dissertstioiis/aaio^g  Vfaich  wre  die  fsHowing:--^'  to  deter* 
puoe^liKloi  wt^^disi  qf  ^boaks  tlie  grestest  dattger  is  to  fie  appre-^ 
hfinAed,**— *'  to*  deliibiuiie  the  distance  *lo  wbidh  the  jettatara 
SKtends^  and  whether  it  has  a  netrospective^effect/^-^^^  to  investi^ 
gate  m  general  wbift^ words  Uijce  the  greatest  Tirtue  in  arerting  the 
j«^iara^*Ha  mthematicidfc  wo'uhl  wnd  it,  genefatixprefiums  (at 
tbs  j^istaoce  of  this  power^) — and  lastly^  '^  to  investigate  the 
»  power  of  horos,*  and  olber  amalMT.ii^  this  raattet."    He  wishes 
yp  friends^  aho,  to  furnish \im  wttl^ a  catalogn^  of  liU  the. known 
jetttttori  in  the  kingdom  of  Ae  Two  Sicilies.    *We  have  endear 
voused  to  give  some  notion  of  the  contents  of  this  Essay,  but  we 
'  have  Jbeen  unable  U>  allude  to  more  dian  a  very  ^maU  portion  of 
the.  classical  illustrations,  and  the  curious  facts  add  arguments 
nprhich  it  presents.    To  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  inimitable 
'^drollery  of  .tha  ail^rs,  style  by  isolate^  extracts,  would  be  as 
'  hopeless^  as  judging  of  a,  mosaic  by  a  few  of  its  stones.    A  good 
trmslation  of  it,  wUh  8<)me  further  ducidations>  if  ^ne  offiensivt 
{Murt  w«re  omitted^  would  be  an  acce)>table  adtlilion  to  English 
Ktirature.  >  *    ^   , 


Jivr.\l\^l.Nouf)elleFar€$Mariiime,  et  Applicationde  cette force 

d$fuelque$  parties  du  Service  de  J^Armii^  de  ttrre/ou  Eesai  mtr 
^    tjst€it  acluel  des  moment  de  ig  Force  Maritime  ;  sUr  und  eepioe 

nouveUe  dCArtilUrte  dem$r»  qui  diiruirait  promptffnent  ies 
'  vaisteoHX  de  haut-^nyrd;  sur  la  cornltuctioh  de  N^fvires  d  voilee 
,  el  i  vitpeur^  de  grandeur  moderee,  qm,  armcs  de  cette  Artillerie, 
.  dah^raient  une  Marine  mains  couteuse  eteplus  puissante  que 
.  celUk  existante ;  et  sur  la  force  q\ie  h  stpthme  de  bouches'^b-feu 
.  )lfrqpose,  igffrirait  a  terre,  pour  Ies  lOtHeries  de  si^,  de  places, 
;     de  c6tes,  et^de  campagHC.    Par  H.  d>  Paixhaiy,  ancien  ^live 

dQ  rEcolePolytecbiu^e^  Chef  de»  Batailloa  tU  Corps  Royal 
i    de.  1' Aatillerie ;  Chevaber  da  I'O/dre  Royal  6^Militatre  de  Saint 

LiQuis^  Officier  de  LOrdr^H^yal  de  la  L%ion  d'Honneur. 

I'-vcJ.  4to«  a^c  sSpt  P^c^hes.  ., 

9*  Exp^enus  faites  p^r  la  Ma\  une  arme 

tfouvelle;  chansemeus  qui  paraii  ^  dgets  ie 

..  Systeme  Navtd:  et  escam/^n  de  q\  tivb  i  la 

Marin^,  i  FArtHlerie^  i  CAttaq  i  CAtes  ei 

..-^^ '- ^-: ' r ^    ;>   v.^ 

*  W«  baw  DOW  111  oar  poiseswcm.one  of  the  lillle^or«l  Iiorn^  which  are  Worn  as 
5p«ltU,  and  toii^ed  in  case  ot  danger.  ^ 

VOL.  II.   NO.  IV.  •  P  P  ** 
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^        P9viiw[\B^New*M€trkime  Force  uj^ 

des  Places.  *  Par  H.  J.  Paudiabtr  LienteBaBt-CoM&el  d'Ar» 

tilleiie.  6vo.  Paris.  18^., 
DuKiNGi  a'  war  of  nearly  twenty-five  years'  continuaoce,  the 
French  «ever  neglected  one  of  die  hiit  meaqs  of  o^tatmog 
success  in  battle,  namely,  the  ioiproyement/if  the  prindpal  meAi* 
fiel  of  their  armies ;  aqd,  accordingly,  we  find  many  of  their  firsl' 
rate  professional  men  occasionally  devoting  t}i'^ir  talents  to  ascer" 
tain,  by  the  %\xt€  t^st  of  experiment,  the  maximum  of  effeoir  U>  be  pro^ 
duced^  by  difierent  species  of  ordnance,  improved  as  far  as  htinran 
mgenuity  could  wey  devise.  **  Besides^  under  such  a  mler  as  Na^ 
poleon,  who  had  himself  served  in  tl^e  Corps  of  Artillery,  it  'mp 
natuial  that  this  department  of  the  service  should  receive  evi^ 
encouraging  imj>ulse.  It  having  been  ascertained,  that  the 
Russian,  and  Spanish  howitzers  were  more  efficient  than  any  the 
French  had  hitherto  been  able  to  bring  into  the  field,  difiiereot 
models  of  new  pieces  were  proposed,  cast,  and  tried.  In  manj 
of  the  Reports  on  the\,  experiments  ma^ie  with  diese  and  other 
pieces  of  ordnance,  are  expressions  well  calculated  to  flatter  the 
hopes  of  tb^  too  ambitious*  chief;  and,  in  1804-5,  he  ordered 
tome  new  lengtHened  10-inch  mortars,  which/ by  their  increased 
range  (3,000  vFrench  toises*),  and.  accuracy  in  throwing  fM^ 
prodifsed  to  ^fo/be  respect  fr«m  th/e  British  cruisers,  whose  too 
near  approach'  Height  alarm  the  coasts.  In  consequence,  several 
mortars,  as  well  as  howitzers,  on  the  tiew  model,  were  ordered  to 
be  distributed  t6  the  different  coast  and  port  batteries;  and  die 
veteran  gunners,  stationed  therq^  were  frequently  exercised,  m 
order  to  attain,' by  repeated  practice,  a  superior  degree  of  skill. 
>  Emulation  being'thus  excelled,  M.'  Paixhans,  the  author  of  die 
worl^  before  us,  in  the  course  of  his  service,'  met  with  an  occur- 
rence, which,  uniitpor^nt  as  it  theo  was,  helped  to  lead  him  gra- 
dually to  the  prosecution  of  tke  idea,  suggested  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  experiments,  of  em*ploying  by  sea,  as  well  as  by  land,  ti6w- 
itzer  and  bomb-explosive^shells  for  the  destruction  of  shipping; 
an  idea  likewise  proposed -by  the  late  General  Melville,  in  1779* 
and  for  which  carronades  wore  designed.  But  the  shortness 
of  the  howitzers  themselves  beipg  one  of  t|^.  objections  to  dieir 
use  on  ship-board^  longer  pieces,  of  different  calibres,  some 
devominated  homtzjtr'^ns,  others  bomb^annon,  were  devisei 
by  M.  Paitharib ;  'mA,  from  the  facility  virhich  the  latter  afford  of 
throwing  the  largest  shells,  like  ?\kot,honz(mtalhf,  he  was  indoctd 

to  propose,  that,  ditring  peace,  France  should  increase  the  force 

^ * 1  * -_ — I*  11- 

»  '*'\>n<a*measoreiiieiit  tilkeD  (#ith  Bird's  ParAuneotarj  Standard  jftrd)  bj  the'litt' 
Pr.  ^Iskel^ne,  of  two  French  standard  tottes,  'produced  hy  LaUnde,  their  mean 
quantity  was  foond'to  contain  7^.734  English  indies.'  Hence  Frenck  toiaet  are  <i  ' 
dhiglish  toiset  ot  frthoms,  in  the  nearest  round  numbcfy,  as  16  to  15.  ^ 
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-ifew  Mdriiime  Force  and  AriiUerfi         ^ 

cf  an  her  preseBt  tihif»  of  var^  yet  wi^tit  aiiy  increaee  lo  iIml 

actual  weight  of  the  ordnance  carried  either  by  her  line-of-JbatUe 

ahips  or  frigates^  Sec. ;  and  that  she  should  likewise  construct 

steam-vessels,  as  well  as  sailing  vessels, of  aparticulard^acription^ 

and  modwate. size,  that  is,  about  the  scantling  of  lar^e  corvettes, 

or  small  frigates.    As  the  best  means  of  introducing  his  new. 

system,  he  proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  that  experiments  should 

be  made  in  order  to  modify  the  capacity  and  powers  of  these. 

new  Yessek,  until  their  fitness  for  the  service  in  question  should. 

have  been  ascertained  and  determined ;  and,  in  the  event  of  war^ 

that  all  these  vess^s  should  be  armed  (and  tlie  large  ships  in  a 

certain  ratio)  with  bombrcamion,  capable  of  throwing,  borizontaUy« 

shells  of  uncommonly  large  calibre:  by  means  of  which  our 

British  men-of-war,  even  of  the  fifst-rate,  whether  attacked  in 

fleets,  squadrons,  or  met  with  singly^  must,  he  flatters  himself,  be 

infallibly  sunk,  burnt,  or  destroyed,  if  they  come  within  the  readi 

of  these  l&rge  shells,  filled  with  combustible  ^  matter,  in  addition 

to  an  extra  cTuantity  of  powder,  in  proportion  t6  their  increased 

diameter.    Thus,  whenever  they  iSufst,  after  striking  an  enemy^a 

.ship,  tbey  are  not  only  intended  to  set*her  on  fiie,  but  to  spread 

havoc  and  destruction  *among  the  crew,  by  blowing  lip  her  deckiH 

and  (to  say  nothing  of  tfi$  suffocating  nature  of  the  dense  and 

pnngent  smok^)  when  the  shells  take  effect  n^ar  the  water's-edge, 

or  line  of  floatation,  the  hoik  they  would,  prc]l>ably,  make,  by  eab« 

ploding  Jn  a  ship's^  boltdm,  would  be  so  Isurg^  that  she  would  be 

m  th^  most  inuninent  danger  of  sinking,  from  i^e  very  great  dif* 

ficulty,  if  not  the  u^r' impossibility,  of  appl^ng,  in  tim^,  an 

adequate  remedy  to  pre^nt  theiwaterfrom.rustu^g  ^  with  eztrib' 

ordinary  violence*  *  / 

In  1800,  M.  Paixhans  began  his  first  work  ^  in  ,1813,  be  com* 
municated  some  part  of  it  to  the  pecsdns  then  in  power;  but  i| 
was  tiQt  finally  completed  and  submitted  to  the  French  govern* 
mtet  till  1 8 1 9»  Under  the  king's  authority,  it  was  publish^  thret 
years  after.  It  appears  that -the  opinions  of  persons  in  autborilj 
for  ^nd  agofnst  the  publication  of  M.  Paixhans's  plans  were 
pretty  equity  balanced;  but  the  government  paving  finally  given 
the  fullest  sanction  to  his  publication,  the  author  gives  the  foUow** 
ipg  summary  of  die  principal  con^ideratfons  by  which  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  actuated  in  so  doing :  1.  'The  necessity  of 
makii^  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  tl^em  secret,  pVior  to  making  any  ccmsiderable  change  ifk 
the  present  system  of  the  navy.  2.  The  injudiciousness  of  se- 
cresy,  as  a  bar  to  public  discussion  of  the  new  system.  3.  The 
improprietv  of  either  abandoning  the  old  system  or  continuing  it 
on  the  probability  of  the  new  one  being  kept  secret,  or  until  ks 
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506         Pnxbain— New  BAtritime  "Fo^ce  tftd.  AttiUery.  ^ 

advantages  were  Ailly  proved.  4.  The  praefiee  of  the  wisest 
governments  of  the  present  day  in  no  longer  keeping*  such  meias 
secret.*  5.  The  impossibility,  in  case  of  a  war,  of  preventnog  a 
hostile  government  from  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  new 
system^  and  the  trifting  temporary  advintage  which  'wMid  resilt 
from  the  priority  of  n$e.  «  And  6.  and  last,  ibp  prospect  of  ia 
advantage  of  a  permanent  kind—* 

^  of  far  more  consequence  to  the  French  navy  than  the  mere  priority  of 
^arly  saccess.  The  advantage,  in  fac^  would  be  t!his  :  that,  in  fotsie, 
the  naval  power  of  states  would  become  proportional  to  the  total  strengtb 
of  their  popalation.  instead  of  being,  as  at  this  day,  restricted  to  the  a- 
ed  portion  of  their  mtfitime  popaktioB.    That  is  to  8ay,«thedifi' 


perienced  portion  of  their  mtfitime  popaktioB.  That  is  to  aay, 
oolty  of  oDtaining  a  fine  fleet  ^woold  cease  to  be  infinitely  greater  tfato 
that  of  possessing  a  ^poi  army.  '  Now,  is  this  an  advantage  which  Fnuice 
has  MX  interest  in  intAxluung  only  by  stealthy  merely  tp  obtain  the^- 
9efs  of  a  first  battle^  which  nevef  yet  decided  any  war  V* — Pr^ace,  p.  xiv. 

From  this  preamble,  our  reaflers  will  perceive  that  M.  Paitha^^ 
is  no  idle,  shallow  visionary^  blinded  by  his  own  self-conceiuaod 
endeavouring  to.delude  otb^  into  a  belief  that  lie  has',  m^e  a 
Ibrtttpate  discovery^  or  p{6duced  an  important  invention*  /He 
lays  no  claim  ivhatever  to  ^^t  sort  of  merit;  but,  oa  the  contraty, 
flirougfaoiit  bis  worky  renounces  all  sucl\  vain  pretenaioiia.  "  I  have 
invented  nothing,"  aays  he,  **  but  only  studied  the  effects  oit  ai^ 
lery  «s  ascertaii^  by  eitperietice,  in  order  to  carry  thtm  to  their 
maximum  of  intensity,  by  practical  means'appl^cable  to  ^  navy^'' 
On  t/M  pwrt'ot  tUfte  subject,  M.  P^xhans,  as  a  master  of  the  sci- 
6«ce,  is  quke  at  honie;  but  nt>t  havidg  suffipient.  practical,  know- 
ledge'of  navfl  affairs, ^Aei^e  he  has  ofte^  been  obliged  to  feel  Ufl 
way,  in  hopes  that  others  might  be  indueed  to  set  him  right.  i«heo 
be  19  in  error. ,  We  are  no  vdunteers  to  answer  his  purpose:  Oar 
bumess  kf  to  give  a  Oorr^tS  idea  of  thh  nature  and  inaportance  of 
die  work  itself>  which  deserves  to  be  read,  espeoially  by  idl^pro- 
feesional  men»  both  of  the  navy  and  army;  and  from  the  exftot 
of  research  and  variety  of  information  widb  which  it  abounds,  as 
^eVi  ais  the  perspicuous  manner  in  which  the  whi^e^is  arranged, 
few  Will  afterwards^be  able  to  sa^  that  they  have  net  derived  from 
it  much  amusement  and  instructi(m.'  As  the  author  flatters  hinir 
aelf  that  his  system  will,V  ^c^ted,  afford  the  means  of  wfestiag 
from  Old  Sngkhd  the  €bmimonx>f  the  sea>  and  tiie  French  go^ 
vemment  has  so  far  dntered  into  his  views  as  tO|  order  a  cowse  af 
toperiments  in  order  to  ascertain  thef  adv^tages  of  die  first  pair 
of  it^  we -conceive  that  the  subject  presents  ao  much  interest  ob 

'       ■  ■  ■  r    M   ■  I     .    ■  ■  I        '     I  lit  I   *  w       1    *  '■ 

**  Theconstroctfon  oftke  CongrsTe  iMkets  (the  effects  of  wluciiy  m  totbdr^ 
structive  power,  ^IL  Paixhaos  in  his  9th  chapter  strohglv  frndervaloes)  is  itOliepta 
secret,  and  ionns'au  exception  to  the  accuracy  of  this  consideration. 
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•,        t 
this  side  of  the  Cj^nneU  that  ourreadb^  will 'thank  Uft  for  th^ 
attempt  to  give  an  intelligible  account  oPiy divested  as  much  as 
possible  of  scientific  development. 

The  Nouvellf  Force  Maritime  is  divideJf  into  eight  books.  *In 
the  first,  M.  Paiijians  exalnines  the^  ordinary  Ineans'  of  the^navj^ 
ships,  pieces  of  oithiance,  projectiles,  8cc.  and  concludes' that,  by 

f  projectiles  prepared  for  explosion,  the  most  powerful  innovation 
may  be  introduced.  In  the  second  book,  he  examines  the  extra" 
oratnary  means,  fire-ship^,  ^eam-v%ssels,  fuzes,  torpedoes,  ful- 
minating powder,  ^.  and  concludes  that  steam-vesscJs  alone  are 
deserving  of  great  attention.*  In  the  third  Jbook,  he  discusses  the 
improvements  which  might  h%  introduced  into  naval  artilleiy 
under  the  present  system,  aAd  establi^es  as  a  principle,  that  in- 
stead of  having  on  board  the  same  shi]^  three  di^erent  calibres, 
she  ttiay  be  entirely  armed  with  pieces  of  the  same'  calibre  as  the 
princh>al  battery,  however  great  that  may  be.  In  the  fourth  book, 
he  bnngs  forward  his  pift>posed  new  artillery,  or  bombrcannon, 
for  firing  large  shells  horizontally,  and  eiAiibits  a  great  number  of 
instances  of  the  destructive  eff^^s  of  loaded  projectiles  when  em- 
ployed against  ^hipping.  In  the  fifth  bodk,  he  discusses  the  cali- 
bre^ weight,  dimensions,  charges,  8cc.  of  the  bomb-cantwni  In 
<he  sixth  book,  he  replies,  in  great  detail,  to  the  varioto  objection^ 
that  have 'been',  or  nray  be,  made  to  the  proposed  ne\J  system.  Jt> 
the  seve Jtfi,  he  proposes  for  the  ^ips  now  existing,  a  mode  of 
arming  with  Aot£;tY2;er-gt/fij/strengthened  by  some  bomb-cannon:  ft 
proposition  the  inconveniences  of  which  he,  in  his  subsequent 
publication,  caMidly  admits,  and  says,  that  a  very  snrall  number 
of  bomb-cannon  being  more  than  suflicient  to  produce  immedi^i 
ately  8L  decisive  effect,  it  is'  useless  to  jtAA  thereto  lesser  effscts'by 
an  increase  of  embarrassment.     Finally,  in  the<  eigh*tii  and  last 

'book,  he  examines  by  what  system  of^  naval  matiriel  the  present 

'  *  •  .  ^ 

'■''■■  ■   .         ■    .  r  ^      '  ■  I  ■■ 

*  t 

*  The  nsas4  foresight  of  M.  Paixhans  seems  iu  this  instance  to  have  forsaken  hira ; 
it  as  he  hnagines/  the  application  of  steam  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  it  jet  in  itk 
irtCludcj,  whj  shoaldiiot  its  use  as  a  projectU«  power  be  so  too  ?  Fi^m  hw  owti  atate-  . 
tatnt,  pb  45,  it  appears  tliat  in  1814  an  engine  for  throwing  bails  by  steam  t^exhibited 
in  Paris^  and  app^ved  by  the  French  government ;  its  effecls^  H  is  true,  were  limited ; 
froifi  a  cortkbinatioii  of  6  muslcet  barrels  on  the  same  carriage,  180  balls  were  dischafged 
per^miiMite,  with  but  a  limited  range.  Still  the  .practicability  of  the  idea  was  sbown^ 
in  October,  *1626,  M.  Bcsetzery  made  soi^^^  exf>enmeuts  at  Ovcrbnry,  with  a  steam-gua 
of  kis  invention,  in  presence  of  a  Mirober  of  military  men,  wIm  wei«  astonished  at  its 
extraordinary  power  i  and  finally,  Mr.  Perkins  has  exeAi^d^a  '*  piece  df  ordnance  to 
throw  sixty  balls  of  4lbs.  each  in  a  minute,  with. the  jR)rrectness  of  the  rifle  musket  and 
to  a  proportionate  distance.  A  musket  is  also  attached  to  the  sa|»e  generator  ....  to 
throiv^  from  100-  t9  lOOt)  bulletsi  j^r  aiinute  as  occasion  roay^  require,  and  that  for  any 
gi«%n  length  of  time.'"— Such  are  his  own  words,  and  experiraAu  proving  their  troth 
were  made  last  .year  hi  the  presence  of  Pfince  Polignao,  the  Duke  of  WeUingtoa,  Lord. 
£xmouth,  Sir  G.  Cockbum,  &d.     ^  '.**'..  .' 
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line-of-battle  jships  mi^t  be  fonght,  and  thehv  place  suppKed,  by 
employing  bomb-cannon^  with  soling'  vessels  as  well  as  steant- 
vesseb^  and  therein  he-  discusses  details  relative  to  the  size,  the 
eonstmctiony  and  Jthe  employment  of  the  vessels  to  be  built  on 
thb  ti^w  system.  The  Appendix  contains  an  ^essay  on  the  intro- 
duction of  bomb-cannon  into  the  artillery  for  land-service,  and  oa  . 
the  employment  of  hollow  projectiles  in  siege,  garrison,  coast,  and 
field  batteries;  besides,  a  recapitulation  of  the  experiments  to  be 
previously  made  in  regard  to  the  prop<5sed  improvements,  &c. 

Having  admitted  the  improvements  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
construction  introduced  into  the  British  navy,  and  die  improve- 
ments of  the  Americans  in  their  qiode  of  arming  ships,  both  of 
which  have  been  adopted  in  the  French  navy,  M.  Paixhans  says, 

^'  That  at  none  of  the  drdiDary  or  extraordinary  means  used  in  tbe 
French  navy,  are  susceptible  of  leading  to  tbe  attatument  of  the  suddeo 
and  decisive  naval  superiority,  which  is  the  object  of  his  researches,  ex- 
cepting hollow  projectiles  jind  steam- vessels,  these  two  are  tbe  only  means 
that  need  become  the  object  of  particular  attention,  because  those  means 
issue  from  tbe  present  state  gf  things  «nd  tbe  progress  of  art." — p.  49. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers,  according  to 
our  idea  of  their  importance,  the  leading  proposidons^uccesdSvely 
laid  down  by  M.  Paixhans  on  these  two  points,  and  his  chidT 
arguments  in  support  of  them;  and  in  doing  this,  v?e  dikik  it  best 
to  let  the  author  speak  for  himself.     - 

I.  We  commence  with  his  general  observation  on  the  results 
which  he  inticipates  from  his  proposed  substitiition  of  shells  for. 
solid  shot. 

**  Of  all  the  improvements,  tending  to  increase  the  elects  of  ^the  pre- 
sent sea-artillery,^  that  which  would,  beyond  all  comparison,  give  tbe 
greatest  power,  would  be  to  *relin(^uish  the  use  of  solid  pitjectiles,  and 
to  substitute  for  them  hoUaw  projectiles  loaded  with  powder  to  cause 
explosion.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  (bUowing  up  this  idea,  and  carefuUj 
examining  all  that  it  can  produce,  we  are  led  not  only  to  an  importaat 
improvement  in  the  present  system  of  sea-artillery,  but  to  a  system  of 
armament  qufte  new,  and  to  a  power  of  destruction  so  great,  that  4fais 
new  system  will  change  all  the  relations  at  this  dayessting  betwieui  the 
different  parts  of  the  matSrtcl,  and  will  hasten  the  neceSssity  ci  important 
modifications  in  sbip-bnildigg.'* — pp.  26,  27* 

t  ,  ,  •         V        ., 

After  detailing  the  progress  of  the  improvements  made  at 
different  periods,  ifa  the  nmtirkl  of  artillery  for  land  or  sea^service^ 
M.  Paixhans  observes, 

^*  That  solid  ^b^t  are  not  to  be  compared  to  hollow  pr^ectilea  in  ^MiDt 
.of  effect,  sinc^  hundreds  of  36-lb»  shot  may  be  fired  at  a  ship  wttfaont 
placing  her  in  danger  df  sinking.'' 
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'    In  proof  of  which  he  states,  that 

fm  Lord  ExmouthV  attack  oa  Algiers,  in  1816,  the  Impregnable  re- 
ceived in  her  hull  368  shot,  50  of,  which  penetrated  below  the  lower 
deck,  and  3  of  68  lb.  struck  her  six  feet  below  tb^  water's  edge  or  line 
of  floatation ;  notwithstanding  which  she  returned  quietly  to  Gibraltar. 
What  would  have  become  of  this  tl^eft-decker,*'  asks  be,  *'  had  she 
been  struck  by  268  hollow  projectiles  ?  Nor  can  the  effect  which"  solid 
ahot  produce  against  the  aggregate  of  the  men  in  fleets,  be  compared  to 
what  takes  place  in  armies^  since  England  had  but  1,720  mea  killed  Jn 
the  twelve  greatest  actions  fought  by  sea  in  the  war  of  the  F];ench  Revo-* 
lution,  but  1^243  in  all  the  war  of  American  indep^dence,  and  1,512 
ip  the  seven  years'  war,  which  makes  no  more  than  4,475  killed  in  the 
battles  of  three  great  wars. 

'IThe  dreadful  effect  of  hoUow  projectiles  having  fixed  attentioii, 
iatilkris6  have  sought  to  increase  their  calibre,  in  order  that,  by  con-  '  * 
tlining  more  [K>wder,  they  might  produce  a  more  v^lent  explosion  -,  but  * 
hitherto  the  pieces  'of  ordnance  which  hare  been  made  for  howitzer* 
shells!  whidi  are  only  hollow  slfot,  Jbave  effected  but  very  imperfectly 
what  ^Hnbines^  in  general^  the  true  direction  of  the  projectile,  the  extent 
of  the  ranges,  the  certainty  of  the  effects,  the  moderation  of  the  recoil, 
the  preservation  of  the  gun-carriages,  ^c.  and,  above  all,  they  have  not 
satisfied  what,  in  particular,  suits  j^e  habitual  service  of  ships  of  war. 
,'    *'  'the  research  with  which  we  hafe  been  principally 'occupied,  has 
been  directed  towards  the  proper  use  of  hollow  projectiles  on  board  a 
ship^  apd  we  will  not  only  show  how  shells  may  be  thrown  of  the  great 
fibres  of  48  and  80-pounders,  very  superior  to  hollow  shot  of  18,  24, 
jand  36-f)Oiindtsrs}  but  we  will  demonstrate  tUfat,  fpr  from  confining  pne's 
aelf  to  that*  calibre,  we  inay  increase  all  at  once  the  eiFects  of .  sea-'artiU 

*  lery^  to  an  unexpected  and  decisive  degree  of  energy,  l)y  firing  with 
atreni^  ani*  tBccnmcy,  like  common  shot,  very  large  shells,  of  tfie  calibre 
€i  IdV^and  200-pounders^  to  which  we  shall  add  sqme  improvements 

'  relative  to  the  d^tructive  effect  of  ihe  shells  thems^ves.  In  proposing 
to  fire  larae  shelfs  hocizon tally,  we  shAl  not  only  prove  that  this  mode 
of  firing  Targe  slfells,  with  sufficient  range  and  accuracy  of  direction, 
will  be  practicable  on  boar^  a  ship,  but  that  ^  wiU  h^  without  danger  to 
the  ship  herself,  and -most  powerfully  efficacious.  And  we  shall  also  fur- 
nish the  weights,  dimensions,  drawings,  and  all  the  necessary  particulars, 
ti^acilitale  «iiBcution';  for  an  Idea  would  be  toothing  by  itself,  and  a 
demoi]stratiotf  would  be  of  veTy  little  use,  without  the  determination  of.^^ 
the«xact  measuite,  which  insure  tlie<irq])Ke4iate^possibility  of  accomplish-  ^ 
ment.'*-rpp.  78,  V9.      /  .  ^  .,     , 

t)f  gj^veral  scientific  olwei-vaiions  here  made  by  M.  Paixhans,,' 
vwe  inaert  the  foi lolling,  in  order  to  rendet  one  part  of  the  subjeet 
more  easily  intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 

^  The  calibres  of  pivjedtiles*  (uiklf rstslidii^  by«th*e  term  Calibre  the . 
weight  of  the  solid  shot)  ^re  in  proportion  to  the  ^ubes  of*  the  diapteters, 
whe%ce  it  follows,  thait  a  slight  increase  of  diameteC^i^s  a  gr^  increase 
of  caHbre  -,  ao^tbat,  for  example,  in  doubling  the  diameMr  of  the  hollow' 
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pnjectik  of  24,  which  cootakis  only  m  perfnd  of  fowder^  yoa  wiUteDie 
a  hollow  projectire  pf  2CH)|  which  wiU  contaiA  ei^jpc  poanda."* — p.  79. . 
^  As  a  proof  of  the  effect  of  firing  shells  hofizontally,  he  quotes^ 
^  an  historical  fact^  \lbich  occmred  as  far  back  as  1690, 

**  M.  Deschkns  had  iofented  the  means  of  firing-  ^elis  fiom  gmti 
not  by  throwing  them  parabolidalty,  as  is  done  in  inng  them  from  mor- 
tars, not  horixontatty.  This  secret,  as  it  was  then  cidled,  was  o£  grest 
me  to  him  upon  one  occasion.  ^  He'was  going  from  £^est>t6  TouioB» 
and  was  attacked  by  four  English  ships  of  greater  force  than  his  ovfnf 
hot  having  .two  guns  which  ans^fer^  as'l^mb-cannon^he  fired  Ihent  at 
the  tjro  nearest  Isfigjiish  ships,  whieh,  being  thus  set  on. fire,  thefr  crews 
wer/w4iolly  employed  <n  extinguishibg  it.  The  English,  soiprited  ^ 
this  new  inventiog,  and'  apprehensiye  that  thctr  ships  might  be  l»nit> 
shaeted  off,  and  snfler^  his  v^ssd  to  proceed.  *  «' 

''  This  htX  is  sSriking;  for  if  two  gons  only,  fit  for  thrawiAg  shdl^ 

*  awre  sufficient  to  en|ble  one  ship  to  beat  off  four  othen*  stronger  tfaAi 

YmovM^  what  would  not  a  tfaip  do,  entirely  armed  with  soeh  giust 

Wha^woidd  not  a  Beet  do,  entirelj^coJSposed  of  sa^  dbip^?  ^ 

"  Bat  in  following  up  this  idea^  ana  this  new  agent  of  deslhictioa 
being  admitted,  do  we  not  come  to  this  importymt  consequence,  that 
With  weapons  the  blows  from  w^ch  will  be  attended  by  such  effit^cts,  it 
win  no  longer  be  necessary  to  fixe  as^  this  daya  great  number  of  shot, 
and  tha^the  Smallest  tesseb  ann&l  with  a  few  bomb-oannoii  for  Amw- 
ing  laife*8hdls,*wiH  possess  the  means  of  suddenly  pnttrag  in  jebpardy 
the  finest  line-of^baUie  ship,  in  whatever  manner  the  latter  may  heiadf 
be  armed?  Now,  what  wiU  be  the  use  of  bnildtng  diips  so  large  afd 
costly,  so  difficult  to  m&n^^^  well,  and  manned  by  sa  msofy  d>o|ae')aen, 
when  the  most  paltry  vessel  will  be  able  to  sink,  or  set  ttten  on  five  \ 
There  t|ten'  will  inevitably  be,  if  not  an  entire  change,  lifr  leaat  sepon  • 


tlftit  the  Americans  have  some  large  carronades  ^i  tfac^calibte  of 

'100-poujidei;^,*  (this  is  the  diameter  of  nine  iDches,)*which  they 

cpU  columbiades,  and  tnat  they  have  lately  made  for  those  piecS 

hollow  lengthened  prqjectiles  of  a  somewhat  oval  form,  contakuog 

fifteen  pounds  of  poWder,  aiid  that  they  make  a  $ecr$^p(^Ae  fi)^ 

^^^^hich  burstS  the  shell  at  th^  uMHuent  of  its  striking  vie  oli^ent.  « 

V        The  occurrence  wliichtg|%^  #se  to  ^  aatbor>iddh  of  dquMh 

9innon,  is  thus  related  i*Dage  141/.  '^         *  4  - 

\    "He  bad  to  fight  an  EngUsh  brig,  and  all  the  astiflery  he  had  a^bis 

disposal  consisted  of  a  spall  4-pounder,  and  an  $-inch  howit£er.    On^ 

the  one  hand,  the  4-pound^r  threw  i^ projectile'  very  well;  but  the 

effect  of  this  li|^e  solid  shot  jvas  insignificant :  on  th^  other  hand,  the 


*-^ * j-4 — 4 — $-M — « — l^yt : 

•  In  other  wor4^,  frdm  a  French  24-|y>ander  may  beefed  a  shdl  five  incEes  ^^ 

in  diameter;  indo^w^the  diameter  of  the^projeclSle,  i{^%e«ames  aft  ll-iiK^tMi, 
'  «iid  ta  b^  diadutflfcd  Uk«a  shot,  It  would  reqaire  »  gun  of  1 


9evenRiM% 

.int^theli, 

'^c0M  «Ut  sOO-pOQsd^. 
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g-iaMi  bowitaer  (dulibre  (rf  8Q)  bitd  a  lli^  projectile  inteiicM  for  bs^ 

*  plo«oo>  the  effect  of  '({hich  wo^ld  ^deptly  hate  been  it^iaive  5  biit  the 
]^ece  itself  bad  not  pwer  ta  tbrpir  this  projectile  far  eoo^;^  to  ceacb 
the  ebeoiy.    This  remark'  w^  all.  t,be  AP^ention^  mQ4  it  is ^evideui  thai 

^<  what  was  necess^  for  destroying  thp  bpg,  was  a  pi^tqepf  (Hi;^buuaod 
capaUe  of  throwin|^  th<e ,  8-iDc?t  bp.witzer-shell  nearfy  wilih  the  sania 
,  force  as  a  carfpQp-shpt.*'  ^  .r 

Id  following  up  this  idc;^,  6ut  futbor  states  the  different  steps 
be^topk^  and  the  various  sourcee  to, which  lieMvas  chiefly  indebte4 
fofinlbrmatiofl^  wUc^#  as  rar  aA  relates  to  artillery,  were  of  firstr 
rate  authoritySuch  jis  the  ivoriu  of  Gribeai}vaU  the  Germi^  work 
0f  General  Schagnhorst?  alid  tnl  Registers  of  the  Conunittee  and 
*  C^bral  Dep6t  of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  France,  to  wbiak  • 
may  be 'added  th^'  qpinion  pron^u^^^d  by»Napdeon  hiipself. 

*  M.  Paixhfuis  tifen  justly  oljserves,  that  ''  it  is  fiir  less  diflkdt 
to  make  improvement^,  tUJEin  t<'  effect  their  adoption/'  and  oites  a^ 
instances,  shells,  mines  for  explosion,  heavy  siege-guns,  howitzen^ 
carronades,  hdrse-artillery,  tbldgraphs,  and  a  (^rowd  of  other  invenr 

'tions,  some  of  which ^eit  knoi^m  a  hundred  ^ears  before  they 

were  put  in  practice.  '    , 

t  •  * 

*  ^  Xt  i.dififerent  periods,  distipgaislied  and  e]qperi^nced  pei^oDS  bare 
wiittljbno  the  govammeot,  under  different  admieastratkips,  that  tib^  Navy 
fsAiaed  hollow  prtjectiles,  hot  because  those  prqjeotiks  did  not  pMkkice 
qifficient  effect^  but  because  they  pvodqced  too  much;  and  tbe'm»ti!»t 

'.  htibtrt#  assigned  4ai  not  admittlhg  tbem,  has,  ip  fact»  been  the  danger 
there  would  be  in  employing  them  on  ship-board  3  further  on  we  shi^ 
•particularly  r«f>ly  to  this  objection." — p.  14i. 

*?  B^t  other  causes  may  al|o  have  contnbu^d  to  retard  the  employ- 
ment (^  the  pc^erfid  mean's  of  destruction^  4he  effects  of  which  we  here 
propose  to  redded  still  more  formidable  by  the  increase  of  its  proportions* 
— In  short,,  thire  had  hitherto  been  no  question  of  firing  horizontally  large 
.  shells  ',  or  if  the  idea  had  been  vague^  conceived  of  carrying  the  fire  of 
hallow  projectiles  to  the  gseat '  and  strong  proj^rfj^s  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  attuning,  it  does- not  a{>pear  at  least,  tBat  proper  pieces *of 
orduapce  have  hith^to  b^n  propos^,  or  that  the  qyestioivhas  oeen  re«- 
•dlved  in -point  of  usual,  possibility.''  Now,  responsible  autlibrity  <»nnet 
s6mi\  innovations  but  When  thdy  are^quite  mature — when  their  advan- 
t4|es  have  become,  eviderft: — and  wImoi  their  practical  inconveniences 
have  be^n  entirely  amoved." — p.  147. 

'*'  Having  proposed  to  eraplpy  against  sb)ps,  shells  thrown  horizontally^ 

•  we  hav«<proved  by  numerous  quotations  that  the  thing  is  feasible,  that  it 
'  has  been  done/  and«that  it  produc^the  effects  announced.  We  have 
»  added  to  the  proof  by  facts,  the  prooWy  authority,  of  the  opinions  of  the 

most  experienced*  profe^ional  men; ,  in  ^ne,  we  ha^e  explabed  how 
1'  Jueans,  tha  power  and  importance  of  whipb  are  ineontpstable,  have  re* 
mained  hitherto  unemployed.  ^^ .       . 

*'  What  now  remains  to  be  done?    There  ^remain  tba  detail^  of  caie- 
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ctttioD  to  be  deyddped ;  the  dimensions,  weigiits,  shapes  f  the  muaknf 
BMNinting  and  preparing  for  serrice  the  pieces  of  ordnance^  and  the  pro- 
jectiles proposed  to  be  establisbed:  that  is  to  say,  there  stiM  remaias 
almost  everything  to  be  done ;  the  first  idea  being  rarely  that  best  cakm- 
lated  for  practice;  and  the  neglect  or  mal-appreciation  of  the  precaotkn 
the  most  trifling  in  appearance,  often  becomes  an  oiiforeseen  obstacle,  hj 
which  an  important  result  ends  in  complete  failure.** — p»  ^49* 

Before  he  proceed^  to  those<ietails,  M.  Paixbans  observes  that 
the  propositions  resultiDg  from  th^  particuktrr  facts  antecedently 
stated,  and  the  other  facts  generally  known  in' the  'artillery,  takes 
together,  authorize  him  to  const^r  them  as  priuctples  demon- 
strated relative  to  the  effects  of  firing  Sonow  pr^ectiles  horizoD- 
tally*  He  then  alludes  to  the  range  of  hollow  ^ot  and  howitzer- 
shells,  their  accuracy  iir  flight,  and  the  depth  to  which  they  pene- 
trate in  wood  or  earth.  Speaking  of  la^Q  shells,  he  says  ditt, 
when  thus  fired,  eidier  ta  graze  die  surface  of  land  or  water,  or  en 
ricochet,  (that  is,  at  a  sniail  angle  of  elevation,  so  as /or  tl^  shell  to 
fall  short  of  the  object  aimed  at^  but  to  reach  it  in  rebounding  fre- 
quently, like  a  criqket-b^U  forcibly  delinered,)'  they  afford  complete 
success  and  great  ranges ;  and  that^  their  explosion^  diough  veiy 
formidable  m  general^  when  specially  applied  tq.  the  de8tructt<A 
of  ships  produces  a  much  greater  ej^t  than  that  of  red-hat^Aot, 

Our  author  next  treats  of  the  weights  most  suitable  for  pieoei 
of  ordnance  for  sea-service  in  evgy  respect;  states  the  calibres 
possible  for  bomb-cannon,  the  calibres  which  he  proposes,  anJfte 
«hape,  length,  thickness,  bore,  chamber,  windage^  and  vanoos 
minute  particulars  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  shells  and  the  m^Cal 
fuzes  to  be  used  with  them;  together  with  a  description  of  the  Car- 
riages for  the  bomb*cannon  when  intended  for  8e4-service ;  the 
whole  of  which  be  has  illustrated  by  plates,  preceded  by  tables  of 
dimensions,  8U^. 

After  much  scifkitific  discussioiv  on  this  branch  of  the  subjeet, 
fare  states  in  what'manner  he  would  increase  the  respective  force  of 
the  present  ships  of  the  French  navy;  but  as  we  find  (by  his 
second  publication)  that  this  pdrt  of  his  plan  has  not  yet  beefi 
adopted,  we  shall  merely  men^n,  that  by  means  of  four  diflei^ 
species  of  ordnance,  all  firing  hollow  or  solid  projectiles  of  the 
calibre  of  48-pounders,  and  all  the  different  pieces  having  the 
Bame  weight  as  the  pieces  now  in  use;  he  proposed  to  arm  all  the 
ships  of  the  line  and  frigates. 

**  However,"  says  M.  Paixhans,  "  as  it  wil]  be  easy  to  have  pieces 
which,  without  being  heavier  than  the  present  guns,  will  be  able  to 
throw  hollow  projectiles  of  a  calibre  very  superior  to  48  ;  as  those  pieces 
would  procure  a  great^vantage  over  the  vessels  now  existing,  in  case  it 
should  be  deemed  expedient  to  employ  in  them  projectiles  weighiof 
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tftiorei  ^h^  35  pounds  $  mA  %»,  iu  all  cases,  lliese  formklable  pieces  of 
ordnance  might  be  placed  and  served  conveniently  (by  means  .(tfsoBie 
peculiar  arrangements)  on  board  of  the  new  vessels  5  we  shall  here  pror 
posCy  besides  the  kowUzer^gUMS,  two  mo^els.of  bomb-cannon,  namely, 

^'  1  .^Witt)  th$  weight  of  the  common  36-pounder  gun  (7200  pounds) 
stiould  be  made  a  bomb-cannon  of  the  calibre  of  80^  \^hose  hollow  pro- 
jectile (an  8-inch  shell)  loaded,  would  weigh  55  pounds. 

"  2.^With*the  weight  of  the  common  48-pounder  gun  (that  of  iron, 
model  of  1812,  weighs  10,800  pounds)  should  bfe  made  a  bomb-cannon 
of  the  calibre  of  2Q0  (an  11 -inch  sheU)?'*— pp.  168*  169. 

M.  Paixhans  remarks,  that  the  propositions  developed  in  his 
£ftb  book,  respecting  the  elementary,  detaib  and  some  improve- 
iiieDts,  are  far  from  being  given  as  the  best  to  hh  definitively 
adopted ;  on  the  contrary,  he  preaients  them  that  they  may  be  sutn 
mitted  to  investigation,  in  order  t6  be  modified  and  corrected;  bnt^ 
snch  as  they  are,  be  thinks  that  they  may  sujfBce  to  insure  the 
execution  of  the  first  experiments  to  be  made. 

''  Ibeeides,**  says  he,  **  they  are  not  innovations  which  I  have  pro- 
posed, but  things  which  have  long  been  known,  tried  and  practised : 
'every  one  knows  the  manner  of  firing  howitzer-sheUs  and  hollow  shot 
from  giins  ;  and  nothing  was  more  simple  to  be  imagined  than  to  fire 
from  them  likewise  large  shells.    The  pieces  of  ordinance  which  we  pro- 

*  pose  to  employ  on  board  of  ships  for  firing  these  shells  horizontally^ 
.should  have  the  wxte  weight  as  the  common  guns  used  for  firing  solid 

»  ^hot  j  in  exterior  shape  they  wocdd  differ  little  from  ship  guns  and  th^ 
long  "^Villantrois  mortal^ ;  their  ^interior  shape  would  be  analogous  to* 
that  of  ^carronades  and  howitzers;  the  manner  of  working  them  on 
-board,  their  cartiag^,  breechings  and  tackles,  would  require  little  chi^ige 
frofn  what  is  now  in  use,  and^our  shells,  as  well  outside  as  inside,  would 
l>e  like  the  howitzer-shells  employed  in  war,  save  some  improvements. 

*^  The  sufficient  inertia  Of  pieces  of  ordnance,  opposed  to  the  re- 
action of  large  projectiles,  is  a  thing«on  which  we  have  laid  much  stress; 
because  U  is  a  condition  to  which  too  little  attention  ha^  been  paid ;  because 
it  is  from  not  having  satisfied  this  indispensabU  condition  that  w^  have 
hitherto  had  very  weak  howitzers  in  France,  in  England^  and  in  Austria; 
and  because,  for  that  very  reason,  several  projects  analogous  to  the  pre*- 
seat,  have  failed.  *  But  the  principle  of  the  necessity  of  inertness  was 
known  at  all  times ;  the  Prussians,  the  Russians  and  the  Spaniards  have 
taken  cdre  to  observ4  it  in  regard  to  their  howitzers ;  and,  in  1810,  M. 
Wiliantrois  showed,  in  France,  the  enormous  power  of  action  to  which  it 
was  possible  to  ris^  in  knowing  how  to  submit  to  this  condition.'^ — pp. 
229,230.  *      • 

-  '    .  -  -  ...         —  — 

*  This  ^ell  eoiptj  wonld  weigh  135  poundt,  and  conUin  ixom  190  to  140  ounces  of 
powder.  A  gun  of  the  calibre  of  a  300-pouoder  appears  large  to  the  mind's  e^e;  but 
the  old  f  rciich  iS-iach  mortars  correspon4e4  to  the  calibre  of  900,  and  their  shells 
contained  4^  pouMs  of  powder.  M.  Paixhsfis  sajs'  he  saw,  at  Moscow,  a  howitzer  of 
^  the  calibre  of  6000,^\«liose  shell  was  34  French  inches  in  diameter.  These  enonMW« 
pieces  have  never  been  of  anj  real  utility. 
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*  I''        i 
M.  P«iili4iisiiext|ii^M:eedatoexainiD%aiidNl^ta 

to,  tUe  varions  objectioiis  tkat  nay  be  started  to  the  eni[rfayiDeiit 

of  loaded  shdls,  with  his  new  artillery.     The  first  regards  tbe 

danger  to  be  apprehended  to  the  ship  that  employs  th^Q^wl^ch 

he  thinks  die  following  passages  most  satisfactorily  answer. 

'*  To  object  a  danger,  it  Is  not  sufficient  to  affirm  that  it  exists — ooe 
must  see  what  It  is  \  it  must  be  measured.  No^,  what  have  we  m%  this 
day  on  board  a  ship  ?  ^nd  wfa^t  shall  We  have  with  tbe  utyt,  artlBety? 

"  A  ship  of  thealna  carries  a*  present  sixty  thousand  poutlds  of  pow- 
der for  loading  her  gunsj  fiom  the  less  abundant  supply  dia(  will  be 
necessary  in  employing  projectiles  Wore  quickly  and  more  mlentlj  de- 
strvctiTe,  th^  same  ^p/roiud  w$  require  Xm  carry,  in  ftUure,  noie  than 
horn  fifbeea  io  twen^  thooMMo  nounds  for  loadiog  bar  uieoes  of  ord- 
naBce,  and  seven  or  oght  thooMUJa  contained  m  tbe  *inside  of  her  pto- 
jectiles;  that  is,  i» all  only  thirty  tbausand  pounds  of  powder,  Fdr^  oa 
the  new  system,  battles  would  \m  i0  quickly  deeided?  that  most  assoredly 
there  would.tiot'be  ^^  the  number  of  shot  fired  (hat  It  is  necessary  aad 
possible  to  fire  at  psesent^  and  as  the  charees  would  be  very  moderate^ 
allowing  even  80  rounds  for  ever^  piece  oa  obard,  there  woold  bSMio  oc- 
casion for  more  than  44,000  poiyids  of  powder,  instead  of  60,000. 

**  What  there  Ml  be  new,  then,  will  be  on  the  one  hand,  30^0M' 
pounds  of  powder,  ipstead  df  fiO/KK),  a  reducdon  which  will  by  so  mndi 
diminish  tne  dangers ;'  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  introduction*  of  tbe 
fresh  danger  whidi  may  be  caused  by  &e  accidentia  hkflammation  of  ihe 
powder  contained  in  the  shells.  *  f  '     «  ^ 

"  No  doubt  the  explosion  of  a  sheH  oo  sbip-]|^oard  would  be  a  sefioiril ' 
accident,  but  the  explosion  of  the  common  cartridge  of  twelve  poyi^4a 
also  a  serious  accident ;  a  much  more  serious  acci(|ent  is  the  Aq^osion 
of  a  gun  of  bad  metal,  wbich  happens  to  burst  j  one  "of  more  moitel 
seriou3ness  is  the  explosion  of  a  magdzint  of  60,000  povnds  oTpowAer  i 
and,  nevertheless,  men  in  the  navy  are  perfectly  habituated  to  cartridges, 
cast-iron  guns,  and  magazines  of  povrder.  ^How  mndi  more  easily,  then, 
would  they  not  habituate  themseli^  to  the  use  of  shells,  the  powder'  ik 
Whtcbi  far  from  being  exposed  to  accidsots,  as  yi  paper  cartridges^ 
or  in  frail  wooden  cartridge-boxes,  will  be  entirely  kepi  ^n  irta  g^t^KS, 
and  offering  no  hold  for  fire,  unless  by  a  single  and  ve^  narrow  orifice, 
that  remains  covered  till  the  'proiectile  is  put  into  the  pKce  ?  « 

**  8ome  persons  haye  objeeted  that  if  hollow  projectiles  were  a  tM»| 
reaUy  advantageous  and  practicable,  the  English  ^would  have  adopt^ 
them.  One  may  reply  to  those  persons,  that  the  En^k  ifffbe  the9 
principal  power  jrom  maritime  force,  and  that  they^ai^  not  so  devoid' rfm- 
derstanding  as  to  he^the  Jirst  to  introduce  means  wJkch  will  destroy  that 
kind  of  force.    '  ^ 

^*  But  let  us  suppose  that  it  was  right  t6  withhold  sheffs  from  the 
navy ;  let  us  suppose  that  when  they  have  be<^  tri^,  instead  of  s«Dceed- 
ing,  they  have  failed  3  let  us  suppose  that  the  easy  precautions'whtcfa 

would  remove  all  danger,  have  b^  nought,  and  that^%r  from*  haWng   , 

_^^_______ ^ ^ ^  • .     ♦ 

*  FUunel  cartridge  are  employed  in  tbe  Englisb  ilrvioe.' 
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•  .        * 

b^  feimd^  ^ete  sbcHild  bftfe  oooorr^  «oAt«  mfortamriie  aeeMaatsv 
which,  however,  have  never  happened^  siihte  they  have  not  been  «tmted 

^  by  those  opposed  to  the  measure ;  let  Uft  fiuppose^  in  $hort>  that  hbUww 
projectile  are  really  roadmiMible  on  board  «f  ships, — what  is  the  cod* 
^  Chilian  ia^  be  draWn  ¥  It  is,  that  » line-dbHbKitde  raip  may  be  destroyed 
'  »  by  mdans  of  a'Wtapon  which  she  (s  prohifbilettf  fWim  making  ase  of  her^ 
N  self.  ^tMfTy'this  will  be  proilO)iiicing,<  at  obe'ttnd'tbe'sam^  tioie^  the  con-* 
|]  demnatioji  nf  the  costly  construl^oii  of  •  libe^o^bftttle'  sh^  atid  the'  tm* 
y  avokb&fe  admission  of  the^ecdnotiiical  and  sltnple-^ntfltti|cilkni'^  Ws8«ls> 
if    sncb  a$  are*  proposed  in  this  w&rk.  '      •     »  * 

'  ^mt^  snch  vesteb,  in  faiot,  ati  «nd  will  be  pnt  to  the  ^fystttt  of'vm 
vP  cifiul^'  farmed  vitb  \2^  ^eoes  tfM^tm^,  and  defended  by  900rcdm^ 
Ri  batants^^  it  will  be  no  longer  necessity « to  Lave  circtdatlflg»on"bo«rd 
n  fatandrieds  of  profectiles  and  thousands  of  fiounds  of  powder,  among  the 
ff»  fire  of  so  many  guns,  at  the  risk  of  so  ttfstay  lives>  «ad  amidst  the  ino- 
b  fitAble '  confiaston  of  such  a  battle.  '  The  new  vessels  will  be  of*  small,  or 
m  itfeast  of  proportionktosize ;  their  crews  will»be  fai'from  nnmerous ;  tbty 
51  ifWt  carry  out  a  proportionate  numbei^  of  pieces  of  artillery  ^  it  idll  be  no 
^  great  troul^le  to  take  pro{^r  precautions  on  boa^  -of  ^em,  and  to  see 
i!,     them  cave^iilty  attended  to. 

«  '^  In  short;  if  it  were  fhie,  as  has* been  said,  in  order  not  lo^adrait 
f*  hollow  projectiles,  that  the  explosion  of  a  single  ^dl  for  a  24  or  $6- 
%,  pounder  oir  board  a  tAktp  was  so  dangei^s,  that,  tiotto  We  Exposed  to 
'  inich  an  accident,  the  navy  was  really  obliged  ^to  abstnin  irom  middng 
use  of  tftetn,  it  ntay  be  asked,  how.  the  totge  sl^^of  the  preseAt  day 
will  be  "able,  in  future^  to  contend  against  snudl  veMls  Whi(«h>  ftu-frotai 
confining  then>sclves  to  throw  shells  of  the  calibre  of  24  or  |!6^poiinderB> 
win  finp  into  those  ships  shells  of  the  calibre  of  200  T'— pp.  294^)^8. 

.  MtQy  'tiavipg'  remarked,  that  as  bon\b-vessek  have  been  em- 

.  plp!^'  for  a  G^tury,  it  would  ht  needless  to  argue  on  the  moral 

iinauehce  die  ai^grehensioa  of  thek"  dangef  wouM  creiate  in  the 

mind  of  the  sailors,  thj?'  A>llowinjg  is  the  answer  given  by  our 

authf^  to  another  (anct  perhaps  the  p^ost  serious)  objection  made* 

to  me  use  •f  large  shells  <m  account  of  their  weight,  and  the  con- 

•  se^uint  difi^lty  of  introducing  them  into  the  pieces.    * 

"  This  fbjection  is  the  strongest  of  those  which  can  be  made  to  ^it 
praposed  new  system  of  sea-artillery,  fqn  it  is,  in* fact,  incontestable  that, 
^tu  a  ship  is  tossed  about  by  the  winds  and  the  sea,  when  she  rolls  and 
pitches,  when  she  sets  in  motion  the  gutis,  the  gun-carria^,  and  the 
gunners,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  introduce  the  projectdes  into  the 

Eieces  $  that  then  the  d6-lb.  sdot,  at  present  jn  use,  appear  almost  too 
eavy,  and  sometimes  escape*  and  fall  overboard  5  that,  consequently, 
bofa)b-8h'eUs,'«whiQh  v^\  be  still  heavier,  will  preseift  greater  diffic^ties^ 
imd  'th^t  the  inconvoiiiepce  will  be  so  much  ilbe  more  felt,  as  the  vessels 
"^1  be  smaller,  and,  of  course,  more  subject  to  unsteady  mottoHf,  such  lis 
tho$e  the  construction  of  which  ^e  have  proposed  for  contending  against 
1me«.of-battle  shfps.  *. 

'*  Having  admitted  the  objection  without  palliating  it,  we  will  endea- 
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yanMkuasmst  k  wktfpracttiaii.  If  it  it,  at  x\am^daSpitto\oiA%m^ 
witb  ft  solid  36-lb.  shot^  bvt  which  in  reality  weig)is  37}  lbs.,  there  wuFbe 
■rach  greater  dificnlty  in  loadiDg  the  bomb-cannoii  of  the  calibre  of  80, 
ft  gao  whicfaj  having  the.  same  weight  as  the  commoa  36-poiiDder^ 
mieht  equally  vast,  either  for  the  bwer-4eck  battery  of  the  F^g^  li>l^ 
of-battle  ships,  or  for  tht  vessek'of  new  oonstmdibD.  The  sh<^ 
of  the  calibre  of  80  being  made,  as  we  hvft  proposed^  thick^tban  that 
now  in  nse,  which  is  too  fight,  will  weig^  fall  of  powder  55  pooada  $  bat 
the  Engysh  and  the  American^  employ  carronades  which  fire  shot  af  68 
pounds;  the  coliiifi6ta^  of  the  latter  are  lOO-poanden }  and'tbe  Dotch 
have  soae  carronades  60-pouader8,  &c.  Now»  it  will  be  lesa  diiBcoh  to 
introdnce  projectiles  of  55  poniMiS)  thAif  it  Is  to  introduce  those  sa  araob 
beaTief;  ihere  wiM  not  then « be  any  absolute  motive  of  exiAtakxi. 
Nevertheless,,  as  a  refusal  might  be  made,  and,  perhaps,  wfth  reasoo,  ta 
admit  into  the  French  navy  projectiles  weighing  moce  than  36  pounds, 
we  shall  answer,  that  if  a  heavier  projectile  ought  to  be  exduded  in  the 

Siesent  mode  of  loading  pieces  on  bcmrd,  it  is  not  a  motive  for  r^ectj^ig 
leir  use,  in  case  another  and  more  convenient  Aannp  of  loading  theo^ 
could  be  discovered. 

'*  With  bomb-shells*  of  the  calibre  of  150  and  200  pounders  (10  and 
12  French  indies  in  diameter),  whidi  will  ff%igh  110  or  140  pounds,  i^ 
will  be  extremely  difficult,  not  to  say  impossiUe,  to  introdnce  qaicklf 
with  the  hand  the  projectile  into  the  piece*  especially  whai  t&e  veasd  ii 
in  roogh  mqtion.     But,  predsdy  on  acooont  of  this  impossibility,  we. 
have  tned  to  find  a  means  of  removing  the  difficulty,  and  hifVe  proposed, 
Uf  introducing  the  large  shells  into  the  piece,  an  easy  fticthod,'  by 
means  of  which  those  heavy  shells,  supported  and  condacied  by  a  very 
simple  mechanism,  will  follow  all  the  movements  of  th^  carriage  and  U 
the  piece,  and  will  come,  hoVever  rough  may  be  the  motiod  of. tfa^  vessel, , 
and  present  themselves,  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord,  at  die  i^lcjith  of 
the  piece,  more  conveniently  for  loading  than  the  busing  is  done  att)iis«  • 
day,  even  in  calm  weather,  witb  common  diot/' — pp.251 — 253«*      -   '* 

Of  this  contrivance  M.  Paixhans  gives  an  engraved  repce- 
sentation.  •  v; 

We  iix|ii8t  refer  our  readers  to  the  ftbok  itself  for  (he  author's 
answers  to  a  variety  of  other  objections  which  |he  anticipates  raaj 
be  started  to  his  system,  and  shall  conclude  tins  part  qf  'the  sub- 
ject by  quoting  what  be  says  respecting  the  expense  to  be  ineur* 
red  by  the  change,  and  the  ^general  ecoQomy  of  the  new  system 
compared  with  mat  of  the  present.  * 

"  The  expense  wiU  be  comparatively  inconsiderable,  if  at  first  vre  con- 
fine ourselves  to  supplying  Uie  place  of.  one^ialf,  or  one*third,  of  the 
various  guns  now  m  use,  by  bomb-cannon  of  the  saipe  weight  {  which 
would  have  an  efiect  so  decisive,  that  a  frigate,  foi^  instance,  thus  armed, 
would  be  enabled  to  destroy  quickly  a  thr^--decker,  armed  as  they  are 
at  the  present  day :  now,  what  is  an  expense  so  trifling  as  that  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance^  when  the  object  is  to  obtain  a  result  a^ 
important  ? ,  * 
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*^  Bifty  far,  £roin  beio^  iiiifavoiir«)de  in  point  o£  eoonomy,  the  oew 
gy^m  here  proposed  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  in  the  highest  degree 
advantageoas  in  that  respect  ^  and,  in  fact,  how  economical  will  it  not 
he  to  be  aUe^-with  vessels  of  a  moderate  size,  to  fight  the  ships  of  the 
line  of  an  adyersary  who  would  adhefe  to  the  system  of  building  the  pre- 
sent colossal  sbsps  ?  And  howma^  will  not  the  expenditure  be  dimi^ 
nishedy  when  we  sball  fa^ve  entered  into  tlfe  proposed  new  system  of 
boilding«bips,  which,  being  much  smaller^  and  more  expeditiously  com- 
pleted, will  no  longer  require  us  to  keep  up,  fn  time  of  peace,  a  matirid 
iw  considerable  as  in  time  of  war?" — p.  265. 

One  more  observatioD,  however,  we  must  quote  in  regard  to , 
Implying  the  new  mode  of  arming  to  merchant-ships.  » 

"  The  sea-artillery,  at  present  in  use,  occ(|sions  to  the  assaSants  only 
such  damage  a|  is  ^Idom  of  a  serious  nttture ,  consequently^  a  ship  has 
no  force  with  this  artillery,  except  by  the'greaf  number  of  shot  she  can 
.fire ;  whence  it  results  that  merchant-men  are  In  the  alternative,  eithet 
*of  defending  themselves  ill,  or  of  k^ping  on  boacd  a  crew  and  an  esta- 
bhshment  of  ordnance,  &c^for  fighting,  very  cumbersome,  and  ezce»- 
sively  expAisive." 

He  recommendv,  as  more  advantageous  in  every  respect,  tfa^ 
merchant-men' should  be  armed  with  t^o  or  three  kawUzer-'atrron' 
€de8,  of  the  calibre  of  48  or  3&4|>ontider8,  for  throwing  hollow 
projectiles,  thkn  to  be  armed  with^six  or  eight,  or  even  a  greater 
munber  of  common  guns,  for ^firia^ solid  shot,  which,  not  to  weigh 
htiinet  than  these  howitzer-carrollade^,  can  have  but  the  very  weak 
calibre  of  8  or  Grounders,  the  effect  of  which  is  quite  insignifi- 
cant, fie  then  ^ves  all  the  necessary  dimensions  of  an  8-iach  iron 
'howitzer,  which  might  have  the  same  weight  a^  a  conunon  12- 
pounder  gun  fcA*  sea-service,  wQuld  be  able  to  stand 'a  strcmg 
charge  of  powder,  ahd  would  4hrow,  very  fiir,  shells  of  the 
large  calibre  6f  80-pounders.  This  piece,  used  as  a  stem-chase 
gun,  is  intended  to  cov^r  the  retneat  ^  of  a  lai^e  merchant-ship, 
4nd  check  the  advance  of  her  pursuers    • 

IL  We  now-oome  to  the  second  grand  point  of  M.  Paixhans's 
new  system,' namely,  steam  men-of-war,  which  forms  ^he  subject 
t)f  his  eighth  book. 

No  one,''  who  ever  considered  the  subjecf,  could  doubt  that 
8te»n-navigatioD,  when*it  arrived  to 'a  certain  degree  of  per- 
*  fection  on  riverd,  would  first  be  applied  to  short  passages  by  sea, 
«Ad  then  to  voyages  of  a  moderate  lengdi,  so  that  die  vessel  might, 
in  all  probabinty'  be  able  to  reach  the  place  of  her  destination 
before  her  stock  of  coals  was  exhausted.  J8ut  we  never  conceived 
tne'ldea  thtft  steam-vessels  would  be  *a  nursery  for  real  seamen, 
.  though  they  might  afford  a  comfortable  livelihood  to  many  of  that 
numerous  class  of  amphibious. beingai  generally  called  sailors^ 
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and^  in  cose  of  wur^  bb  adojpted  'as  privateers  and  armed  vessdiiui 
the  narrow  seas,  as  weH  as  for  cruises  of  a  moderate  dorati<Hi. 

"  Every  forcCi  in  fact,  as  sdoo  as  it  is  admitted  by  indus^^  is  speedOj 
introduced  in  war  $  ndw,  8team«n%vigatioo  is  an  i^nt  which^  from  iti 
of]|pai,  bad  been  fudged  so  deservin|p  of  attentioaion  acoonnt  of  its  pb» 
i^mable  results,  ]^at«  in  1 84  6,'  a  very  enlightened  Btat«infn  did  not  hsn- 
tate  to  say  publicly  at  the  Ii^titute :  *  What  vtiXL  be  importaiit  in  tb 
ymlicati^n  of  steam  to  prapel  vessels,  is  ^he  change  that  will  tbeiiic^» 
suit  in  maritime  war,  and  the  power  of  nations ;  it  i4  certainly  prol^hk 
that  we  shall  have  thetdn  one  of  those  experiments  whicb  change  tk 
*  face  of  the  world/  '* 

•  M.  Paixhans  enters  into  die  advantages  which  steam  a^borclt' 
war,  undejr^  particular  ciA:nilistance89  would  have  over  sailing  meft- 
of<*war,  especially  in  ^rkhig  round  them  at^pleSsure*  striking 
their  large  fauUs  with%belb^and  iii  being  ena)>lecU  by  the  efiBcieot 
power  of  their  steiunrengine,  to  get  oaf  of  die  wi^  of  their 
«dversaries,  so  as  not  to  be  run  dowa^  •r  exfK>0ed  to  the  fire<if 
a  broadside.  Assmnij^^g  &at  the  %bting  steam-vesseEs  have 
such  a  superiority,  in  spped^  ^t  they  Jiave  %teaai  to  spare  for 
•other  purposes,  he  proposes,  in  order  to  lighten  the  labour  of  the 
«nrew,  that  the  heavy  guns  ibodid  ocoasibnally  be  run  <&it,-and,if 
-aecosaary,  ran  in  by  steamu  JBuir,  even  ^dmttiiig' all  diis^  theie 
is  the  boiler,  and  other  maeluBer]^  to  iie  protected  Aon  hMj 
hy  shot*  The  boiler,  and.  idlemal  woriks  of  the  engkie,*  k 
•proposes  to  shield,  by  a  preseiyative  8tnKter0,  shot-proof,  asd 
liow  he  disposes  of  tfae  paddle^^riieels  will  be  sc^m-  bereafler. 

The  next  cofasideration  is.  the  siie  of  these  ^eam  ineii-of*«W, 
vriiich  are  to.  be  of  different  tlim^ions,  as  may  bb  best  asoertained 
by  the  result  of  the  experimenls  proposecT;  the  maximum  of  siye 
to  be  determined  according  to  diese  two  conditioni ;  that  iheiiev 
.vessels  must  be  able  to  inaldb  their  way  in  the  apeit  sea  with  st 
least  as  much  speed  as  th^  fastest  of  the- large  skips,  and  to  cany 
iheir  guns  so  as  tp  be  aUe  to  make  a  good  us»<«of  them  ia  bad 
?veather.  ,  ^         . 


€€  ' 


Now,"  concludes  our  author,  "  iL  will  be  easy  to  satisfy  these  tiro 
conditions,  without  leaving  recourse  to  Dyilding  vessels  of  iTccdosss]  ^ 
-since,  in  the  system  of  sailing-vessels,  as  w^l  fs  in  the  S3r8tem  of  stessh 
.vessds,  we  shall  be  release  ftom  the  nebeasity  of  faav&g  a  great  aottbtr 
ef  pieces  of  erdna^cc^  owing  to  Uie  great  intensity  of  the  imfi?^ 
power  of  ours }  cons6(]uedtly,  f hei^  will  no  longer  he  occasibfi  for  mH- 
plied  tiers  of  batteries,  nor  tor  so  mat  a  number  of  gunners,  *nor  (crio 
great  a  quantity  of  provisions,  and  supplies  of  every  SQ^tt^so  tbsl,  V 
means  of  all  thb  reduction  of  embarrassment^  thes^  newVes^  maybe 
lightened  in  their  dimensions,  and  built  with  a  vi^w  to  obtain  great  ftt- 
bility,  great  height  of  battety  above  the  water,  antf  tci^  great  specJ."— 
p*  4«93*  ♦  '  .  * 
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We  msj  here  remark  en  passant,  that  the^  observations  of  M. 
Paixhans,  on  the  application  of  steam-navigation  to  the  purpose 
of  naval  warfare,  were  published  six  year»  ago>  when  the  subject 
4va8  comparatively  in  its  infancy.  Thi»  will  account  for  the 
doubtful  manner  in  which  he  sp^dis  as  to  particular  points^  con- 
cerning which  all  doubt  has  long  since  been  dispelled  by  the  test 
of  experience^  The  French  government  may^  perhaps,  have 
considered  the  idea  of  steam  men-of-war  as  of  questionable  supe- 
riority,  for  we  have  not  yet  hdard  of  any  experiments  to  ascertain 
Aeir  presumed  advantages. 

M.  Paixhans  enters  into  details  relative  to  the  construction  of 
the  new  vessels  proposed  by  way  of  trial  (one  sailing  and  one 
steam  vessel),  and  the  manner  of  employing  them,  and  the  new 
artillery  on  board  of  them,  against  the  present  line-of-batt1e  ships ; 
aud  concludes  by  describing  the  advantages  which  the  new  class 
of  vessels,  and  the  new  arms  will  present,  with  respect  to  war 
and  commerce.  After  remarking  that  ships,  being  incessantly 
menaced  by  the  winds  and  the  waves,  require  to  be,  in  a  great 
nieasure,  manned  by  experienced  seamen,  he  says : 

"  With  such  a  system,  nations  cannot  have  a  real  force  by  sea  but  by 
possessing  considerable  numbers  of  able  seamen ;  now,  to  possess  a  con- 
siderable number  of  such  men,  without  which  the  materiel  b  nothing, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  population  especially  occupied  with  mari- 
time affiurs  i  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  extensive  commerce,  which  has, 
for  a  long  time,  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  forming  crews ;  it  is  necessary  not 
to  be  diverted  from  attention  to  the  navy  by  any  Continental  war;  it  is 
necessary  to  lavish  everything  on  a  service  which  falls  as  soon  as  it  ceases 
to  be  the  principal  object  -,  it  is  necessary,  in  short,  to  exist  only  at  sea 
and  for  the  sea  -,  that  is,  it  is  necessary  to  be  Englishmen  or  Americans ; 
for  all  these  are  not  found  in  a  durable  manner,  except  in  America  or  in 
Bngland. 

"  In  the  new  system  proposed,  this  will  no  longer  be  the  case ;  the 
borob-cannon,  on  board  of  whatever  vessels  they  may  be  employed,  would 
at  first  annihilate  the  large  line-of-battle  ships;  and  small  steam -vessels, 
armed  with  these  formidable  guns,  would  (as  soon  as  the  rapid  progress 
of  this  mode  of  navigation  should  permit)  shortly  become  a  second  means 
of  fighting  these  large  ships,  which  would  be  both  very  economical  and 
^^  powerful.  These  new  vessels,  having  but  small  masts  and  sails, 
would  require  only  a  few  experienced  seamen  in  each ;  the  remainder 
of  the  crew  would  only  need  to  know  how  to  fire  the  guns,  which 
would  themselves  be  partly  worked  by  the  power  of  the  steam-en^ne ; 
and,  for  the  sea-service,  a  considerable  accession  of  strength  would  be 
found,  by  embarking  a  part  of  the  army  to  man  the  fleet.  Men  for  the 
Davy  would  then  be  recruited,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  population 
of  the  whole  territory,  instead  of  being  recruited  solely  from  the  popu- 
lation of  the  sea-coasts ;  and  maritime  power  would  no  longer  be  limited 
l>y  other  bounds  than  the  bounds  of  national  power." — p.  340 — 342. 

VOL,  II.   NO.  IV.  Q  Q 
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M.  Paixhane  next  diBcustes  the  matiml,  wend  Ab  expenses  of 
the  French  navy  undef  the  present  system ;  he  justly  observes, 
that  a  line*of-battle  ship  is  an  admirable  production  o£  art,  but  the 
time  necessary  for  its  -construction  requires  that,  in  order  to  bt 
efficient  in  M^ar,  a  maritime  povirer  should  always  be  prepared  ^ 
and,  as  tbe  rot  destroys  vessels  so  quickly,  diere  dienee  residts 
such  a  coRsumptioo  of  them,  by  being  unfit  ibr  service,  that  ia 
1819  the  Minister  of  Marine  declared,  «    « 

^*  that  if  its  annual  expenditure  was  limited  to  forty-five  miMions  of 
francs,  (£1,800J}00  sterlii^,)  the  French  navy  Will  have  entirely  ceased 
to  exist  in  1830  ;  and  that,  even  in  expending  sixty-five  niilKoiis  tonu- 
ally,  (£2,600,000,)  that  is,  175  millions,  (£7,000,000,^  till  the  year 
1830,  it  would  be  reduced  at  that  period  to  thirty-eight  ships  of  the  hue, 
and  fifty  frigates."  ''  Now,  how  much  will  not  this  expense  be  to  be 
regretted^"  asks  M.  Paixhans,  "  since  it  will  leave  us  still  in  a  relative 
inferiority  so  deplorable }  And  how  different  would  be  tbe  result  obr 
.tained  by  the  system  proposed  at  so  much  less  cost  V — pp.  ^2,  343, 

In  his  last  chapter,  M.  Paixhans  thus  sums  up  the  advantages 
which  France  would  derive  from  the  adoption  of  his  new  system. 

*'  When  the  means  of  maritime  force,  which  offered  themselves  of  their 
own  accord,  and  have  been  presented  in  this  work,  shall  have  beet 
submitted  to  experiment,  ancT  the  errors  we  may  have  committed  rec- 
tified, these  means  will  easily  be  introduced  into  common  practice,  s^nce 
they  are  composed  only  of  elements  well  known  and  already  tried.  But, 
as  then  they  will  be  every  where  admitted,  will  it  not  be  said  that  the 
fleet,  which  is  now  the  only  powerful  one  in  Europe,  will  not,  on  tbst 
account,  the  less  preserve  its  superiority  ?  For,  whatever  may  be  the 
arms  in  use,  it  is  always  wealth,  numbers,  and  tkWl,  which  obtain  and 
preserve  power, 

''  To  appreciate  this  objection,  it  is  here  proper  to  distinguish  what 
.will  be  the  merely  transient,  and  what  the  pomanent  advantages  of  this 
new  navy, 

"  Now  a  first  advantage,  which  will  be  only  transient,  will,  neverthe- 
less, be  very  remarkable  ^  it  is  that  the  immense  fleet  of  England,  and 
all  her  great  ships,  manned  by  excellent  seamen,  will  find  themselves  afl 
at  once  reduced  to  stand  in  awe  of  vessels  of  the  ihost  unimposing  size, 
when  the  latter  shall  make  use  of  the  new  weapons. 

'*  As  for  the  durable  and  permanent  advantages,  we  have  endeavoared 
to  show  that  these,  also,  will  not  be  undeserving  of  attention  ^  they  are, 
in  fact^ . 

*^  1.  The  less  expenditure  required  for  building  vessels  of  less  «ze, 
and  especially  the  considerable  diminution  during  peace,  since  ships  of  a 
more  simple  construction  can  be  more  expeditiously  got  ready  on  tbe 
breaking  out  of  a  war. 

"  2.  Our  forests  will  furnish  the  timber  necessary  ibr  a  matirid  less 
colossal,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  will  be  sufficient  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  foreigners. 
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"  3.  The  numerout  commercial  ports  wiB  have  sufficient  depth  ot 
water  and  extent  to  become  useful  to  the  operations  of  the  militar^r 
nayy  i  and  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  that  all  the  establishments  of 
la  fleet  should  be  constructed  of  colossal  dimensions. 

''  4.  The  defensive  side  will,  probably,  assume  a  superiority  over  the 
ofienstve,  and  blockades  will  become  less  easy. 

**  5,  In  fine,  a  permanent  advantage  of  a  superior  order^  and  which 
will  incontestably  be  decisive  in  favour  of  France,  is^  that  small  vessels, 
armed  with  bomb-cannon,  will  not  require  such  skilfal  manoeuvres  as 
the  present  line-of-battle  ihips  5  that  steam-vessels  will  have  still  less 
need  of  experienced  seamen ;  and  that>  consequently,  the  fleet  being 
enabled  to  employ  men  far  less  trained  than  those  who  are  now  indis- 
pensable for  manning  it,  this  fleet  wiQ,  as  it  were,  be  partly  composed  of 
the  same  soldiers  as  the  army ;  and  that,  being  then  recruited  from  the 
whole  of  the  military  population,  the  crews  will  no  longer  be  composed 
exclusively,  as  at  the  present  day>  of  seamen,  who  can  only  be  furnished 
by  the  population  of  the  sea-ports. 

"  We  may,  therefore,  entertain  the  hope,  that  twenty  thousand  sailors 
bom  and  bred  on  the  ocean,  will,  from  being  better  trained,  no  longer 
have  the  power  to  dictate  laws  to  the  whole  world  j  and  that,  perhaps, 
the  iniquity  of  universal  dominion  wBl  become  as  difficult  by  sea  as  ny 
land."— p.  346—348. 

Having  thus  far  worked  our  way  through  M.  Paixhans's  fomni" 
dable  quarto,  in  spite  of  the  terrific  uproar  of  his  bomb-cannon, 
the  awful  explosion  of  his  large  shells,  and  the  suffocating  smoke 
diffused  by  nis  dampfklugen,*  we  cannot  but  congratulate  our'> 
selves  on  having  passed  unhurt  through  so  fiery  an  ordeal;  and^ 
with  recovered  breath,  we  return  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Six  years  have  now  elapsed,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
since  M.  Paixhans  brought  forward  the  whole  of  his  new  system, 
fab  work  having  been  published  in  18£2.  As  will  presently  be 
seen,  when  we  shall  speak  of  his  next  publication,  bis  propositions 
have  not  been  lost  to  his  country.  Bomb-cannon  have  been  cast ; 
their  effect  has  been  tried,  and  they  are  recommended  to  be 
adopted,  partially,  for  firing  shells  and  shot  in  the  French  navyi 
and  M.  Faixhans  states  that  ordnance  for  firing  heavy  shot  (100 
lbs.)  and  shells  have  also  been  introduced  in  the  American  navy. 
Before  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  results  of  the  cxpe^ 
riments  made  by  order  of  the  French  government,  we  shall  trou- 
ble our  readers  with  a  few  general  remarks  on  M.  Paixhans'n 
system. 

We  agree  with  our  author  that  unity  of  system  is  desirable  in 

*  DoMffHugitn  b  a  composition,  furnithed  by  Gennan  artificers,  for  polsunihg  with 
smoke  the  galleries  of  mhics,  or  for  making  signals  in -broad  day-liglit.  It  is  gei^rally 
made  with  equal  parts  of  rosin,  pitch,  sulphar,  rotaled  powder,  and  charcoal  The 
shells  for  service  are  also  intended  to  contain  some  pieces  of  Roche^-feu,  which  emits 
•  very  broad  and  Rreljr  flurae. 
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carrying  the  individual  force  of  every  ship,  or  class  of  diips^  to  a 
maximum,  by  means  of  lessening,  as  far  as  can  be  done  with 
sound  discretion,  the  variety  of  calibres,  and  increasing  the  calibre 
with  pieces  capable  of  affording  a  great  range,  or  at  least  a  range 
sufficiently  extensive  for  all  the  purposes  of  maritime  war,  without 
increasing  the  specific  weight  of  the  ordnance.  But  we  differ 
from  him  widely  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  mounting  as  many 
guns  in  ships  as  can  be  put  into  them,  by  placing  the  ports 
])earer,  and,  from  stem  to  stem,  making  a  fierce  display.  Every 
person,  well-informed  on  the  subject,  knows  that  a  ship  cannot, 
without  manifest  disadvantage,  carry  guns,  but  in  due  proportion 
to  her  capacity  and  powers.  For  example,  put  24-pounder  guns 
into  a  frigate,  built  to  carry  only  18-pounders,  and  the  probable 
consequence  will  be,  that,  m  the  first  continued  blowing  weather 
she  meets  with  at  sea,  she  will  either  spring  or  carry  away  some 
of  her  lower  masts,  and  her  decks  become  so  leaky  as  to  render 
her  crew  sickly,  from  many  of  the  men  sleeping  in  wet  births ;  so 
that,  independently  o(  the  considerable  expense  incurred  for  new 
masts,  her  services,  as  an  efficient  cruising  ship,  are,  for  some 
time,  lost  to  the  nation,  by  the  necessity  of  her  return  to  port  to 
make  good  her  defects. 

On  referring,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  to  a  Publication  by 
General  Bentham,  we  find  that  in  January,  1798,  he,  as  Inspector^ 
General  of  Naval  Works,  8cc.  submitted  to  Earl  Spencer,  theu 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  a  Plan  for  the  arming  of  our  ships 
of  war,  so  as,  by  his  calculation,  to  double  their  force,  by  fitting 
permanent  gangways  to  all  the  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates, 
mounting  thereon  carronades  on  the  non-recoil  principle,  and  sub- 
stituting carronades  of  heavier  calibre  for  the  long  guns  of  small 
calibre  on  the  upper  deck  of  two-decked  ships,  and  the  middle 
deck  of  three-deckers.  We  mention  this,  en  passant,  to  remark 
that,  by  part  of  M.  Paixhans*s  proposed  system,  a  French  74-gun 
3hip  would  be  able  to  throw  in  hollow  projectiles,  all  of  the 
calibre  of  48-pounders,  (54  lbs.  English  avoirdupois,)  double  the 
weight  of  the  solid  projectiles  thrown  by  an  English  74,  armed  on 
the  plan  proposed  by  General  Bentham,  the  largest  calibre  of 
whose  ordnance  would  be  32- pounders.  This  increase  of 
calibres,  as  proposed  by  M.  Paixhans,  is  the  more  deserving  of 
notice,  as  a  ship  would  run  no  risk  of  being  thereby  partially 
strained  by  any  additional  increase,  either  in  the  nunioer  or  the 
specific  weight  of  the  ordnance  she  before  carried  in  her  different 
batteries.  Of  course,  there  would  be  no  additional  strain  imposed 
on  her  general  structure.  Nor  is  this  all :  in  blowing  weadier, 
when  a  line-of-battle  ship  could  not,  without  danger,  open  her 
lower-deck  ports,  a  French  74  would  then  have,  on  each  side,  no 
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tem  than  29  pieces  to  fire  hollow  or  solid^  projectiles^  all  of  the 
calibre  of  48.  M.  Paixhans  also  extends  his  system  to  frigates, 
corvettes,  8cc.r 

We  shall  not  here  stop  to  touch  on  minor  points,  but  enter  at 
once  on  the  grand  question  of  steam  men-of-war.  Without 
indulging  in  vague  conjecture,  we  state  as  a  fact,  that,  from  every 
inquiry  we  have  been  able  to  make,  no  means  have  hitherto  been 
discovered  for  propelling  a  vessel  by  steam,  and  at  the  same  time 
for  working  her  paddle-wheels  internally,  except  in  some  of  the 
ponderous  American  floating-batteries,  in  which,  it  is  said/ they 
are  made  to  revolve  amidships,  that  is,  between  the  two  halves, 
as  it  were,  of  the  floating  machine.  This  may  answer  in  an 
unwieldy  vessel,  intended  solely  for  the  temporary  defence  of  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  harbour ;  but  a  mode  of  construction  by  which 
tbe  paddles,  or  propelling  agents,  of  any  sea-going  steamer  are 
concealed  within-board,  has  not  as  yet  been  known  to  succeed,  as 
M.  Paixbans  would  fain  believe,  or  lead  some  persons  to  imagine. 
He  has  evidently  laboured  hard  to  collect  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  steam-engine,  as  hitherto  applied  to  propel  shipping ; 
but,  notwithstanding  his  diligence,  he  has  not  yet  reached  the 
baven  of  his  research.  His  assumptions  on  this  head  are  but  a 
petitio  principii,  and,  having  thus  begged  the  question,  and  stated 
that  we  have  steamers  to.  tow  our  ships  out  of  harbour,  he  jumps 
to  the  conclusion,  that  steamrvessels  having  begun  by  being  ^e 
servants  of  line-of-battle  ships,  will,  in  the  end,  become  their 
masters. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  be  the  future  improvements 
in  tbe  application  of  the  machinery  now  used  for  propelling  ves- 
sels by  steam.  Therefore,  till  a  better  mode  is  devised,  and  its 
merits  admitted  by  practical  experience,  the  paddle-wheels  must 
continue  to  revolve  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  and,  consequently; 
be  liable  to  be  materially  damaged  by  shot :  however  secure  the 
boiler  and  other  parts  may  be  rendered  by  interior  structure,  shot 
or  bomb-proof,  it  is  certain  that,  without  greatly  impeding  the 
progress  of  the  vessel,  the  paddle-wheels  could  not,  even  then,  be 
80  protected.  A  steam^vessel,  unable  to  work  these,  would  at 
once  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  common  sailing-vessel,  if  not, 
in  some  respects,  to  that  of  one  seriously  crippled.  Nevertheless, 
to  attend  on  a  fleet,  steam-vessels,  with  all  their  machinery  per- 
fect, might  unquestionably  be  of  the  greatest  use,  on  several 
occasions,  particularly  to  tow  ships  in  a  calm,  or  bring  them  off 
when  disabled  in  acdon ;  but  in  this  latter  service,  it  is  evident 
that,  as  at  present  fitted,  their  machinery  would  be  exposed  to 
such  injury  from  the  shot  of  an  enemy  as  could  not  be  repaired 
at  sea. 
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•    Ab  for  the  aetltng  m«i^f«wary  of  a  comparatively  small  sbe, 
armed  with  bomb-caniion^  of  the  heavy  calibre  of  80  «nd  1^ 

Sunders,  destined  to  throw  either  hollow  or  solid  projectiles,  as 
.  Paixhans  anticipates,  they  would  be  much  more  liable  to  be 
tossed  about  in  bad  weather,  (or  even  in  fine  weather,  with  a  lift* 
ing  sea  or  heavy  swell,)  than  line-of-battle  ships ;  and,  cooi^- 
quatttly,  their  rougher  motion  virould  render  it  more  diflkult  to 
strike  an  object,  either  with  shot  or  shells  fired  from  their  onl- 
nance»  than  from  similar  places  mounted  on  board  of  lai^  sU|ps» 
less  susceptible  of  such  rough  motion.  But,  for  this  diiffereaoe, 
M.  Paixhans  consoles  himself  by  the  reflection  that,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  French  seamen,  nineteen  shot  out  of  tweotj  are 
thrown  away,  and  that  the  hull.  Sec.  of  a  small  vessel,  preseotiiq; 
a  smaller  object  to  be  struck  by  projectiles  than  diat  of  a  tower 
ing  line-of-battie  ship,  the  chances  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
former^  and  that  some  of  her  shells  would,  au  pu  aUert  take 
effect,  and  fully  divert  the  attention  of  the  crew,  by  setting  her 
adversary  on  fire,  or  making  so  large  a  hide  in  the  ship's  bottom, 
as  might  endanger  her  sinking,  before  the  latter  could  effectoall; 
retaliate. 

Independently  of  this,  it  appears  to  us,  that  however  feaaiUe 
on  paper  may  be  his  plan  for  introducing  heavy  projectiles  mlo 
his  bomb-cannon  by  a  machine,  in  front  of  the  gun-carriage,  it 
would  not,  at  sea^  be  found  so  easy  in  practice*  A&  for  his  appfr 
cation  of  steam,  to  save  the  labour  of  men  in  working  the  goas, 
and,  on  the  American  principle,  to  move  long  iron  bars,  by  quick 
and  repeated  strokes,  as  a  defence  a|;aiust  boarders,  we  say,  xiw$ 
verront.  His  suggestion  of  '^  b&mena  cuirasses/*  or  vessels 
shielded  with  iron  ti»  such  an  extraordinary  manner  aa  to  afford 
security  against  the  effect  of  sheik  fired  horizontally,  only  skowa 
that  speculative  dieoretical  ideas,  when  exerted  in  pursuit  of  a 
£avouiite  oUect,  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  refute  theoaselves. 
In  the  balance  of  pro  and  con,  Mr.  Paixhans  here  seems,  ia  a 
groat  measure,  to  estimate  too  lightly  superior  skill  in  gunneiy; 
whereas,  in  our  humble  opinion,  a  certain  degree  of  practical 
dull  is  in  many  cases  absolutely  essential. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exbt  in  regard  to  the 
varioua  propositions  contained  in  his  quarto  work,  it  cannot  but  be 
acknowledged  that  M.  Paixhana  is  at  least  an  open  and  hoooiu^ 
able  ad^i^sary;  for  in  proposing,  thus  publicly,  to  arm  the  ships 
of  his  own  country  the  better  to  combat  and  destroy  those  b&- 
h>nging  to  other  navies,  he  also  fully  apprizes  the  governments  of 
rival  nations  how  to  adopt  similar  means  of  defence,  so  that  the 
combatants  on  bodi  sides  may  be  armed  upon  an  equal  footing. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  the  employment  of  means  so  d^ 
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shuctiTe  wiU  not  be  ccmtrary  to  naniKty,  to  hmmmity,  and  to  the 
usages  of  war?  this  is  liis  raply : 

•'  It  IS  war  itself  that  is  contrary  to  morality  and  humanity  5  but  as 
ambition  will  always  exist,  so,  too,  there  will  always  be  wars ;  conse- 
quently, the  means  of  destruction  will  always  be  employed,  and  the  art 
c4  giving  to  them  the  greatest  possible  power  wHl  always  be  cultirated. 

**  No  doubt,  the  progress  of  the  art  of  de&tructioD  is  itt  itself  bateM ; 
InH  the  progress  of  any  art  whatoocver  is  kiot  a  thing  that  can  be  avoided^ 
aad  it  would,  moreover,  be  a  fabe  motion  to  ooosider  the  improTement  of 
arms  as  a  mis^ortuae  ^  for,  in  proportion  as  they  are  made  more  destnic- 
tive,  combatants  approach  each  other  less,  and  history  attests  that  war- 
fare is  become  less  ferocious,  and  battles  less  bloody,  in  proportion  as  the 
means  of  fighting  are  more  improved*  The  opinions  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  most  upright  men,  have  long  been  settled  on  this  point. 

**  In  the  particular  case  before  us,  are  shells,  then,  a  new  thing  ? 
And,  besides,  is  it  more  cruel  to  kill  one's  adversary  with  shells,  than  to 
kill  him  with  cannon-ball  or  grftpe-shot  ?  Is  it  more  perfidious  to  era^ 
ploy  hollow  projectiles  against  sailors  than  soldiers?  Can  we  not,  in 
faturei  repel  the  enemy's  ships  by  the  shells  of  our  ships^  as  we  repel 
them  at  present  by  those  of  our  ramparts  and  coast-batteries  ?  And,  in 
short,  when  it  is  admitted  that  a  hostile  navy  may  come  and  crush  under 
the  shells  of  its  bomb-vessels  the  women  and  children  of  a  town  be- 
sieged, why  should  one  be  obliged  to  respect  its  floating  fortresses  and 
its  combatants  who  are  amply  enabled  to  return  the  fire  V* 

To  conclude,  M.  Paixhans  may  recruit  the  crev^  of  his  steam 
ships  or  sailing  vessels,  armed  with  bomb-cannon,  from  the  Hke 
of  the  French  army ;  they  will  not,  cateris  paribfis,  be  able  to 
wrest  from  us  our  naval  dominion.  By  the  blessing  of  ProTi- 
dence,  while  the  BritiA  iiag  floats  over  4he  heads  of  British 
sailors,  no  apprehension  need  be  Entertained  that,  00  their  own 
element,  their  cooler  intrepidity  will  yield  to  the  more  impetuous 
valour  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave  among  French  soldiers.  His- 
tory attests  how  well  our  forefathers  stood  the  brunt,  when  fire- 
ships  and  grappling  board  to  board  were  the  order  of  the  day,  in 
the  hard-fought  naval  battles  of  the  seventeenth  century;  subse- 
quent wars,  more  especially  the  last,  have  proved  that  Britons 
have  not  degenerated  in  point  of  national  courage ;  and  whether 
our  ships  be  set  in  flames  by  fire-ships,  or  by  the  explosion  of 
shells,  they  will  not  in  future  be  less  obstinately  defended  than 
heretofore,  nor  their  opponents  less  valiantly  repelled.  In  a 
word,  we  are  persuaded  that  public  expectation  will  not  be  dis* 
appointed,  and  throughout  the  British  fleet,  from  the  admiral  to 
the  loblolly  boy,  "  everj/  man  will  do  his  duty.'^ 

Want  of  room  compels  us,  reluctantly,  to  pass  over  the  Ap- 
pendix, 8ic.  in  which  we  think  that,  for  the  benefit  of  that  branch 
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of  the  service  which  concerns  the  Engineers  and  Ae  AftiHefj, 
some  useful  hints  or  suggestions  will  lie  found. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  experiments  made  bj  the  French  navy 
respecting  the  bomb-cannon,  as  suggested  by  M.  Paixhans,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  his  second  publication. 

His  propositions  having  been  referred  to  the  examinatioD  of  i 
Commission  composed  of  several  members,  in  consequence  of 
their  Report,  made  in  May,  1821,  two  guns,  of  the  calibre  of  80- 
pounders,  were  cast  and  sent  to  Brest.  The  new  pieces  havii^ 
undergone  the  proofs  to  which  all  ordnance  are  subjected  bdbre 
they  are  admitted  into  service,  the  first  thing  was  to  try  dieir 
range,  which,  above  all,  was  considered  doubtful.  In  this  first 
experiment,  made  in  January,  1824,  not  only  were  boUow  pro« 
jectiles  of  the  weight  of  b5  pounds  thrown  as  far  as  the  shot  from 
the  heaviest  guns,  but  with  the  weak  charge  of  lO  pounds  of 
powder,  a  bomb-cannon  carried  a  solid  shot,  weighing  80  pounds, 
IdSO  toises  (4113  English  yards). 

Then,  in  order  that  the  effect  of  shells  fired  in  this  man- 
ner might  be  correctly  ascertained,  the  new  piece  of  ordnance 
was  mounted  in  a  careening-lighter,  which  was  brought  abreast  of 
an  old  hulk,  formerly  an  80-gun  ship,  moored  in  the  road  of 
Brest.  All  necessary  precautions  havmg  been  taken  against  her 
being  burnt  or  sunk,  (neither  the  one  nor  the  other  being  in- 
tended,) twelve  rounds  from  the  bomb-cannon  were  fired  at  this 
ship,  and,  at  the  distance  of  300  toises,  not  one  shell  out  of  tbe 
twelve  failed  to  strike  the  object. 

**  Tbe  effects  produced  were  tremendous ;  the  first  shell  stmdL  the  ^ip 
above  the  water-line,  making  a  bole  of  eight  inches  in  diameter  io  tbe 
side,  through  timber  twenty-eight  inches  in  thickness,  then,  in  banting; 
forced  its  way  through  the  orlop-deck,  doing  considerable  damage,  and 
spreading  an  insufferable  smoke;  another  carried  away  a.  great  portion 
oif  the  main-mast,  together  with  an  iron  hoop  weighing  130  pounds;  s 
third  carried  away  a  large  knee  of  great  streng^  and  thickness,  and 
afterwards  knocked  down  upwards  of  forty  stuffed  figures,  dressed  and 
placed  to  represent  men  stationed  at  the  guns;  a  fourth  struck  her  in  the 
quarter,  making  an  uncommonly  large  aperture,  which,  had  it  been  lower, 
would  have  endangered  her  sinking.  It  having  been  remarked  that  the 
shells  always  went  through  the  ship's  sides,  the  charge  of  the  piece 
was  successively  reduced  to  foar  pounds  of  powder,  and  still  at  tbe  dit- 
tanee  of  400  French  toises,  a  shell  lodged  in  the  timber  between 
two  ports,  there  burst,  carrying  away  the  ribs,  planks  and  thick-staff^ 
and  made  a  breach  several  feet  wide  every  way,  driving  before  it  two 
weighty  iron  clamps,  and  knocking  down  twenty  figures  representing 
men.  The  last  shell,  with  the  same  weak  charge,  struck  the  side  <^  t 
port,  and  carrying  away  an  iron  knee  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  ship^ 
there  burst,  doing  considerable  damage  of  a  fearful  description.'* 
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la  consequence  of  this  experiment,  the  Commissioo,  composed 
of  the  supe/ior  officers  of  the  different  departments  of  the  rl^avy 
and  of  the  Artillery  at  Brest,  addressed  to  the  Minister  of 
Marine  a  Report,  in  which  they  state  *^  that  the  weapon  offered  is 
of  a  nature  to  produce  a  prodigious  effect,  which  may  insure  vic- 
tory to  the  nation  that  shall  first  make  use  thereof,  and  may  lead 
to  a  ^reat  change  in  the  naval  forces,"  8cc.  The  Report  then 
states,  that  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  effect  so  produced, 
and  after  mature  deKberation,  the  Commission  has  formed  the 
following  opinion: — 

**  M.  Paixhans  proposed,  1.  To  throw  sbelb  at  the  same  angle 
that  common  guns  throw  shot:  it  is  evident  that  he  has  solved  the  pro- 
blem, and  cpmpletely  succeeded.  2.  To  produce  a  great  effect  within- 
board  of  the  ships  which  his  shells  strike:  it  is  also  evident  that 
Ae  effect  produced  was  terrible,  and  such  that  we  think,  one  or  two 
shells  of  this  kind,  bursting  in  a  battery  or  gun-deck,  would  there 
cause  so  much  confusion  as  to  render  doubtful  the  further  defence  of  the 
ship  so  struck.  3.  To  groduce  by  its  force,  and  its  fragments,  in  the 
ship's  timbers,  if  the  explosion  take  place  there,  such  havoc  as,  if  it 
occur  near  the  line  of  floatation,  may  expose  the  ship  to  be  sunk :  there 
cannot  exist  the  smallest  doubt  in  this  respect,  and  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived from  the  effect  of  one  of  the  shells,  which,  if  it  had  struck 
a  few  feet  lower,  would  certainly  have  produced  irreparable  mischief." 

After  a  discussion  of  the  advantages,  the  inconveniences,  the 
objections,  &c.  the  Report  concludes  thus : — 

^  After  having  examined  whether  it  was  possible  to  employ  the  Paix- 
bans  gnns  on  board  of  ships  of  the  line,  and  having  decided  in  the  affirm- 
ative, provided  it  was  in  small  number,  there  remained  to  be  examined 
what  other  use  the  navy  might  be  able  to  make  of  these  guns,  and  the 
Commission  have  unanimously  ascertamed  :  1.  That  this  weapon  would 
be  of  prodigious  effect  in  a  coast  battery,  where  the  place  is  not  deficient 
in  the  precautions  to  be  taken ;  and  no  ship,  whatever  may  be  her  force, 
if  she  was  at  300,  400,  or  even  500  toises,  could  hold  her  ground  against 
such  a  battery,  and  she  would  certainly  be  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
attack,  were  she  struck  by  some  of  these  shells.  2.  That  it  would 
be  very  advantageous  to  arm  with  this  new  artillery,  either  floating- 
batteries,  rowins;  gun-boats,  or  steam-boats  ^  and  they  think  that  for  the 
defence  of  roadsteads,  coasts,  or  the  attack  of  ships  becalmed  or  em* 
bayed,  the  success  of  this  bomb-cannon  would  be  mfaUible:  therefore 
the  Com  mission,  to  sum  up,  declare, 

^'  1.  Unanimously, — that  the  problem  propounded  by  M.Paixhans  has 
been  solved  in  a  satisfactory  manner  -y  that  the  weapon  he  has  created  is 
of  terrible  e£Fect,  and,  after  some  corrections,  maybe  served  with  as  little 
difficulty  as  common  guns. 

"  2.  By  a  mqforiiy  of  13  against  3, — that  It  may  be  adopted  even  oni 
board  of  our  ships  of  the  line,  but  in  small  number,  and  in  taking  pre- 
cautions,  which  must  be  the  object  of  a  special  inquiry. 
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*'  3,  Umanimmkf^--^itM  it  will  be  •£  incaleokUe  utility  in  cnsU 
bttU^et«  AotUog-Mtteriesj  rofriog  or  saiKng  gon4xNits,  tteim-boat^ 
ateam-batteries^  &c. 

''  Signed  by  the  Vice*  Admiral  commanding  at  Brat, 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  Commission^ 
''Brest;  Jan.  1824/* 

The  results  obtained  having  been  commuoicated  to  the  Act- 
demy  of  Sciences,  some  of  their  principal  members  also  made  t 
Report,  dated  'May  ^  18^9  entirely  approying  the  ionovatioB 
proposed,  and  concluding  in  these  words : — 

"  Your  CoipHiission  is  equally  conyinced  that,  by  £urther  experippentt 
respecting  the  eraploymeDt  of  this  new  piece  on  bourd  of  ships,  it  is  poi« 
sibie,  either  by  different  arrangements  of  which  its  introduction  is  sot- 
ceptible,  or  by  roodifications  adopted  even  in  the  constrttction  of  tbe 
ships,  to  render  this  piece  of  ordnance  of  practical  use,  and  without  dan- 
ger )  the  evident  effects  of  which  would  be,  to  establish  a  sort  of  equili- 
brium between  armed  vessels  of  different  strength  and  of  different  rates— 
a  result  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  power  that  has  fewer  large  men- 
of-war  and  most  population,  and  consequently  to  the  advantage  of 
France  over  England. 

"  Signed  by  sexaal  Members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,"* 

In  order  to  dedde  on  the  best  manner  of  following  up  this  ex- 
periment, the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Navy,  increased  oa 
this  occasion  by  several  members,  was  charged  to  investigate  the 
matter;  to  answer  a  series  of  eight  questions  put  by  the  Minister 
of  Marine;  and  to  propose  the  measures  to  be  taken. 

In  consequence,  orders  were  given,  to  repeat  the  experiments 
on  a  much  larger  scale ;  to  place  the  new  piece  at  different  dis- 
tances and  in  different  circumstances;  to  cause  it  to  be  fired  com- 
paratively with  a  certain  number  of  the  best  pieces  of  ordnance 
in  use;  to  give  to  the  latter  hollow  projectiles;  and  even  for  the 
9ommon  guns,  one  of  the  improvements  which  bad  been  tried 
with  sucoese  on  the  bomb-cannon,  was  adopted,  that  is,  their 
windage  was  reduced,  by  which  reduction  their  range  was  in- 
creased, with  a  diminished  charge  of-^powder.*  The  ranges  of  die 
different  gnus,  both  with  solid  and  hollow  projectiles,  and  widi 
different  charges  ofpowdcr,  as  well  as  the  angles  of  elevation,  are 
s'tated  in  tables.  The  mean  general  result  was,  that  the  80- 
pounder,  with  a  charge  proportionably  less,  threw  its  solid  shot 
sometimes  farther,  and  generally  nearly  as  far,  as  the  36-pounder; 
find  it  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  die  ranges  from  the  bomb- 
I     '  1 1 1  I  ■  '  I 

*  This  was  one  of  the  important  deductions  of  the  late  estimable  Dr.  Huttonp  from 
the  experimeots  be  made  with  the  Balistic  pendoloro,  at  Woolwich,  in  1783,  and  1119117 
SQCceeding  years.  M.  Paixhans  recommends  that  the  windage  of  the  coroiuoB  French 
sMp-guns,  56,  18  and  24-pounders,  should  be  reduced,  it  having  been  fond,  00  trial, 
to  answer  eflectually. 
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cannoQ  with  hoUaw«|irQ^ectile8  <O707  of  Ihe  wm^  of  the  metal) 
,>^ere  alaM>st  egqal  to  those  with  solid  ahot.     It  10  ako  worthy  of 
remark, 

*^  1.  That^  at  the  first  experiments  in  1823-4^  the  80-poander  bomb- 
emxmoo,  loaded  with  10  ponnds  of  powder^  and  fired  at  the  very  low  ao^e 
of  2)  degrees,  carried  two  shells  at  a  time^  weighing  together  (with 
their  wood  bottoms)  123  pounds,  to  the  distance  of  920  toises  (19G0 
EilgUah  yards). 

^  2.  The  same  gun^  chai^^  with  17  ponnds  1 1  onnces  of  powder, 
(one-thjrd  of  the  weight  of  the  projectile,)  and  fired  at  the  angle  of  37| 
.  degrees^  carried  its  shell  a  (French)  league,  2090  toises,  (upwards  of 
2}  English  miles.) 

**  3.  In  short,  this  gun,  charged  with  10  pounds  of  powder,  (one-eighth 
only  of  tha  weight  of  the  projectile,)  and  fired  at  the  angle  of  17  de- 
grees, threw  its  soUd  shot  of  80  pounds,  1930  toises  (4113  English 
yards) ;  a  dvnamic  effect  particularly  remarkable. 

^*  The  soudity  of  the  gun  was  again  put  to  the  test  at  the  succeeding- 
czperiments  in  1824,  by  firing  quick  three  rounds  with  two  solid  shot 
weighing  together  160  lbs.,  with  the  very  strong  charge  of  twenty 
pounds  of  powder,  and  three  rounds  likewise  with  two  solid  shot,  with 
the  still  stronger  charge  of  twenty-six  pounds.  These  trials,  though 
*  severe  for  ordnance  intended  for  firing  projectiles  with  the  charge  of 
from  six  to  ten  pounds,  however,  produced  no  sort  of  injury,  and  die 
chase  being  subjected  to  the  water-proof,  &c.  was  found  as  smooth  as 
the  best  polished  glass.  To  produce  the  greatest  effects,  the  charge  of 
eight  or  ten  pounds  was  quite  sufficient  ^  and,  fbr  short  distances,  it  may 
be  reduced  to  four  or  six.  The  pieces  were  worked  by  common  artil- 
lery-men, without  any  particular  training,  and  the  time  required  fbr 
^  each  round  was  four,  five,  or  six  minutes — the  same  as  for  the  36- 
pounder.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  of  loading  the  piece  with  such  heavy 
projectiles,  a  small  tackle  was  suspended  above  Uie  port,  by  means  o£ 
which  they  were  introduced  without  difficidty.  The  recoil  was  so  mo- 
derate, that  some  of  the  members  of  the  commission  proposed  to  Gx  the 
gun  for  firing  on  the  non-recoil  principle.  The  weight  of  the  French 
80-pounder  bomb-cannon  (which  throws  a  solid  shot  weighing  ninety 
English  pounds)  Is  to  be  about  72  cwt.'' 

Having  mentioned  these  particulars  to  show  the  properties  of 
these  new  guns,  in  firing  both  hollow  and  solid  projectiles,  we 
shall  now  f^d  that  farther  experiments  were  noade  at  Brest  m 
September  and  October,  18^4,  directed  by  a  second  CommissioD^ 
composed  of  entirely  different  members  from  the  first.  Their 
Report  fully  confirmed,  in  every  particular,  die  facts  ascertained 
by  that  of  the  first  Commission,  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
Ifirge  shells ;  fowr  smaller  ones  fired  from  36  and  24-pounders  not 
having  been  found  to  produce  so  much  damage  as  om  of  the  8* 
inch  shells,  fired,  with  a  reduced  charge,  from  the  bomb-cannon. 
At  the  distance  of  500  or  600  toises,  one  of  these  knocked  two 
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ports  of  the  bulk  into  one;  another  made  a  large  bole,  upwards  of 
three  feet  square,  prietty  near  the  water-line ;  by  the  explosioo . 
of  a  third,  a  beam  of  the  upper-deck  was  broken,  and  the  planks 
thereof  blown  up ;  while,  m  spite  of  every  precaution,  the  ship 
was  set  on  fire,  and  but  for  the  most  prompt  application  of  the 
means  provided  against  such  an  accident,  she  would  have  been 
bamt. 

The  opinion  of  the  Commission  with  respect  to  the  propriety 
of  admitting  on  board  of  line-of-battle  ships  bomb-cannon  for 
firing  both  shells  and  shot,  is  thus  expressed : — 

*'  The  Coromission,  consideriog  the  danger  and  embarrassmeDl  of 
employing  at  one  time  too  great  a  nunrf)er  of  loaded  projectiles,  are  of 
opinion,  that  a  ship*s  battery  ought  not  to  be  entirely  so  armed;  bol 
they  think,  almost  unanimously,  that  two  or  four  of  these  guns  might  be 
placed  on  the  lower  gun-deck,  with  the  precaution  of  having  a  store- 
room on  purpose  for  stowing  the  shells.  Moreover,  they  are  of  <^ioioD, 
that  it  would  be  proper,  before  the  use  of  this  weapon  is  adopted  on  boaid 
of  ships  of  the  line,  to  make  a  trial  of  it  at  sea,  and  they,  therefore, 
recommend  experiments  adapted  to  all  circumstances,  &c. 

'^  As  for  the  employment  of  bomb-cannon  Jn  other  vessels  besides 
ships  of  the  line,  as  well  as  on  the  coast,  &c.  the  Commission  unanimously 
acknowledge  that  this  weapon  would  be  of  wonderful  effect  in  coast- 
batteries  5  that  no  ship,  whatever  might  be  her  force,  were  she  at  Uie 
distance  .pf  from  300  to  600  toises,  would  be  able  to  withstand  such  a 
battery  -,  that  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  arm  with  this  new 
artillery,  floating-batteries,  rowing  or  sailing  gun-boats,  or  steam-boats, 
and  the  members  are  of  opinion  that,  for  the  defence  of  roadsteads,  of 
coasts,  or  ^r  the  attack  of  ships  becalmed  or  embayed,  the  success  of 
bomb-cannon  would  be  infaUible/* 

"  Signed  by  Rear- Admiral  BergerH,  Prtsident,  and  Ik 
other  Members  of  the  Cammissum." 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  here  stated,  that  tMO 
distinct  Commissions,  composed  of  highly  distinguished  officers, 
as  well  as  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  have,  in  their  several 
Reports,  expressed  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  M.  Paixhans's 
bomb-cannon,  and  of  the  propriety  of  admitting  them,  in  small 
number,  on  board  of  ships  of  the  line;  and  they  have  recom- 
mended experiments,  adapted  to  all  circumstances  to  be  made 
vrith  them  at  sea.  "  Ce  nest  que  le  premier  pas  qtn  coutej*  says 
the  old  French  adage;,  and  in  the  course  of  the  four  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  &ese  Reports  were  made,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  active  measures  have  subsequently  been  pursued. 
.  In  proof  of  other  decisive  steps  to  which  the  new  system  pro- 
posed by  M.  Paixhans  has  led^  the  eighth  and  last  question  ad- 
dressed (after  the  first  experiments)  in  1824,  by  tlieJdinister  of 
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the  Marine  to  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Navy  at  Brest, 
is  more  particularly  deserving  of  attention : — 

*'  In  shorty  homfar,  and  by  what  tneans^  wili  it  be  possible  to  act,  so  that 
the  French  navy  may,  at  least  for  some  time,  exclusively  enjoy  the  advantages 
presented  by  bomb^cannon  f* 

The  answer  of  the  Committee  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  record,  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  answer, 
subjoined  to  the  question,  by  M.  Paixhans : — 

**  The  priority  of  use  may  be  obtained  by  preparing  during  peace,  to 
act  vigorously  from  the  very  first  breaking-out  of  war,  and  as  this  kind 
of  advantage  belongs  less  to  him  who  is  first  acquainted  with  a  new 
means  than  to  him  who  first  knows  bow  to  employ  it  well,  it  behoves  us 
to  be  well  trained  before-haad  to  bomb-cannon." 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  warning.  Fore-warned, — fore- 
armed. Let  us  not  again  commit  an  error  which  had  much 
better  be  avoided  than  repeated,  namely,  to  hold  our  rivals  or  foes 
too  cheap.  Under  all  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  while 
the  spirit  of  Nelson  animates  the  manly  hearts  that  glow  with  the 
recollection  of  his  heroic  example,  prudence  may  whisper  in  the 
ear  of  those  who  **  rule  the  roast,"  circumspicile  et  vigilaie. 


Art.  VII. — Le  Voyage  de  Grece :  Poeme.  Par  M.  Pierre  X^brun. 

8vo.  Paris.  1828. 
Bbtond  the  great  poetical  question,— classic  or  romantic?  which 
at  this  moment  shakes  France  to  its  centre,  and  which,  indeed, 
relates  less  to  the  spirit  than  to  the  materiel  of  poetry,  there  are  no 
remarkable  divisions  among  the  genus  irritabile  of  that  nation. 
The  French  have  no  modem  schools  of  poetry  where  new  theories 
and  practices  are  promulgated — no  dogmatists  who  raise  the 
standard  of  another  faith,  and  cry,  "  wO  \  wo ! "  against  every  for- 
mer one — no  critics  who,  on  drawing  the  pen  upon  an  author, 
inquire 

''  Under  tvhich  king,  Bezonian,  speak  or  die  ?** 
This  is  fortunate  for  the  poets ;  but  perhaps  not  so  fortunate  for 
poetry.  There  are,  it  is  true,  none  of  the  "  bella,  horrida  bel/a" 
which  in  Eugland  rage  continually  among  the  lake  school,  the 
Satanic  school,  the  cockney  school,  and  half-a-dozen  other  schools, 
to  the  unspeakable  derangement  of  the  bilious  system  of  many 
respectable  individuals ;  but  there  is  also,  and  on  that  very  account, 
much  less  chance  than  with  us  of  arriving  at  a  reasonable  perfec- 
tion in  the  art  divine.  Truth,  the  logicians  say,  is  elicited  from 
the  collision  of  errors ;  and  in  Eneland,  we  may  hope  that  in 
process  of  time  a  poet  may  arise,  uniting  in  his  own  person  the 
better  parts  of  the  genius  of  the  Byrons,  the  Wordsworths,  the 
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Crabb««/atui  the  teft^and-mtiffln  poets  of  the  present  day.  Here, 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  mass  of  dullness  and  conceit,  we  are  often 
startled  into  admiration  by  a  borst  of  true  genius;  while  in 
France,  at  the  period  in  which  we  write,  they  are  perfect  wdl 
satisfied  with  a  peaceable  mediocrity.  But^  to  be  convinced 
that  we  do  not  use  the  term  mediocrity,  which  is  really  a  veiy 
respectful  word,  in  any  insulting  sense,  it  is  only  necessary  io 
turn  to  the  volume  before  na. 

M.  Lebrun  visited  Greece  at  the  most  interestiBg  epoch  of  her 
modem  history,  the  period  of  her  first  thoroughly  awaking  from 
the  sleep  of  ages,  to  identify  herstif  with  that  wonderfal  land 
which,  lost  to  the  present  realities  <^  the  world,  existed  only  as  a 
dream  and  a  shadow  in  the  minds  of  men.  He  embarked  for 
Athens  in  a  Hydriote  corvette,  bearing  a  '^name  of  power,* 
Themistocles.  On  her  deck,  be  first  heard,  breaking  the  stillne« 
of  die  night,  the  song  of  Rhigas,  the  Marseillese  hymn  of  the 
»odem  Greeks:  a  light  appeared  rising  at  the* moment  in  the 
distant  horizon : 

**  It  was  the  break  of  day;  another  mora 

Rose  from  the  bosofn  of  the  waves,  and  brought 
The  land  with  her — What  azure  speck  is  bom 

On  that  far  verge,  to  gem  the  golden  spot  ? 
*'  C'est  die.    L&  vbiUi !  C'fist  la  terre  sacr^ — 

La  patrie !  et  leur  chant  remontait  dans  les  airs.*' 
He  travelled  in  Greece;  his  footsteps  were  printed  in  the 
*'  sacred  ground ; "  he  was  witness  to  her  wrongs  and  her  tears, 
her  beauty  and  her  despair.  On  his  return  the  scene  was  changed. 
Her  tears  were  not  wiped,  but  scorched  aM'ay ;  her  long  despair 
was  turned  into  rage ;  the  Themistocles,  which  had  borne  him  to 
her  shores,  was  sweeping  the  Archipelago  at  the  head  of  a  warlike 
fleet ;  and  her  captain,  his  quondam  host  of  the  sea,  he  recognized 
in  the  hero  Tombasis.  Wno  would  not  have  written  a  poem  on 
an  excursion  like  this  ?  The  man  whose  muse  could  have  been 
silent,  deserves  to  be  denounced  in  terms  as  bittei'  as  he  "  who 
hath  no  music  in  his  soul."  M.  Lebrun  was  not  so  felonious  a 
character ;  he  sat  down  rnd  produced  a  poem  upon  his  travels, 
pervaded  by  a  beautiful  enthusiasm,  which,  if  not  poetry  itself,  is, 
at  least,  so  near  akin  to  it,  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other*  It  is  not  an  epic  poem,  bow- 
ever,  which  he  has  vrritten  on  the  revolution  of  Greece,  lior 
merely  a  poetical  account  of  his  travels,  nor  a  lyrical  eflPiision  oi 
the  charms  of  the  classic  land,  and  the  moral  signs  of  the  times. 
Public  actions,  he  informs  us,  in  the  preface,  were  confounded  in 
his  mind  with  personal  recollections,  and  the  scenic  beauty  of 
places  with  the  deeds  done  in  them ;  and  it  was  his  intention  to 
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embody  the  whole  io  a  seiries  of  poraas,  whid^  ta  the  aggregate^ 
should  be  neither  M^holl j  travels,  abr  history,  Aor  poetry,  but  par- 
take at  once  of  all  three.  Thus,  he  adds,  Le  Voyage  de  Grice 
^'  mingles  with  the  lyrical,  which  dis^guishes  it  more  peculiarly, 
the  dramatic  and  narrative.^  Now,  these,  in  our  opinion,  are 
precisely  the  ingredients  requisite  in  a-  finished  poem — the  ode, 
the  epopee,  and  the  drama  in  one!-^and  if  in  the  recipe  the  in- 
gredients could  only  be  inserted  in  proportions  adapted  to  the 
case,  or  subject,  the  Iliad  and  the  Paradise  Lost  might  tremble 
on  their  shelves.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  represent  this  de- 
claration (against  the  general  meaning  of  the  context)  a^  a  symp- 
tom of  vanity;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  receive  it  as  «n  apology  for 
the  faults,  which  are  as  conspicuous  as  the  beauties  of  the  poem. 
The  flight  is  not  sustained — the  poet  occasionally  becomes  the 
historian,  and  the  historian  sinks  into  the  garrulous  traveller ;  but 
there  are  many  passages  notwithstanding  of  extreme  beauty. 
These  passages,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  at  the  present 
day,  do  not  belong  to  the  higher  departments  of  poetry ;  they  are 
addressed  rather  to  the  senses  than  to  the  mind ;  they  are,  in 
short,  the  fashionable  poetry  of  the  year  1828.  To  analyse  a 
work  like  this,  would  be  to  count  ideas  as  much  as  to  chronicle 
occurrences — in  fact,  to  translate  it.  The  poem  is  made  up  of 
detached  pictures;  and  there  is  just  the  same  sort  of  unity  in  the 
plot  as  in  that  of  a  common  book  of  travels,  which  begins  with 
the  sallying  forth  of  the  adventurer,  and  ends  with  his  safe  return. 
We  venture  to  copy  a  picture  of  Constantinople  as  seen  from  the 
Bosphorus,  which,  in  the  original,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  literary  artist  The  reader  will  perceive  that  it  is  only 
an  outside  view.* 

'*  Queen  of  the  Morn !  Sultana  of  the  East ! 

City  of  wonders,  on  whose  sparkliog  breast. 

Fair,  slight,  and  tall,  a  thousand  palaces 

Fling  their  gay  shadows  over  golden  seas ! 

Where  towers  and  domes  bestud  the  gorgeous  land. 

And  countless  roasts,  a  mimic  forest  stand  -, 

Where  cypfess  shades  the  minaret's  snowy  hue. 

And  gleams  of  gold  dissolve  in  skiea  of  blue, 

•  "  Avez-voui  vu  la  peine  de  raorore  ? 

La  cit6  menrelilease,  6pOQ«e  des  saltaaf , 
Dont  les  palait  lagers,  fragiles,  MatanU, 
D*iin  triple  amphitb^tre  enohanteBt  le  Bosphore? 
Connaistei-voas  sea  tonrs,  ses  ddmes,  ses  for^ta 
De  wiku,  de  cyprdt  noira  ct  de  blanci  minaretst 
Ou  Tor,  dans  on  del  bleu*  joar  et  nuit  MnceUv? 
Des  arts  de  I'Ofient  la  fille  la  plm  belle? 
Du  dcmier  Comuntin  cette  veuve  infidele  ? 
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Daughter  of  Eastern  art,  the  most  diWiie— 
Lovely,  yet  faithless  hride  of  ConstantiDe — 
Fair  Ist«^boul^  whose  tranquil  mirror  flipgs. 
Back  with  delight  thy  thousand  coloiirings. 
And  who  no  equal  in  the  world  dost  know; 
Save  thy  own  image  pictured  thus  below ! 

I>axzled,  amazed,  our  eyes  half-blinded,  fail. 
While  sweeps  the  phantasm  past  our  gliding  sail- 
Like  as  in  festive  scene,  some  sudden  light 
lUses  in  clouds  of  stars  upon  the  night. 

Struck  by  a  splendour  nevor  seen  before. 
Drunk  with  the  perfumes  wafted  from  the  shore^ 
Approaching  near  these  peopled  groves,  we  deem 
That  from  enchantment  rose  the  gorgeous  dream. 
Day  without  voice,  and  motion  without  sound. 
Silently  beautiful!    The  haunted. ground 
Is  paved  with  roofs  beyond  the  bounds  of  sigbt. 
Countless,  and  coloured,  wrapped  in  golden  lig^t. 
Idid  groves  of  cypress,  measureless  and  vast. 
In  thoosand  forms  of  cireles— crescents— cast, 

Cette  Istamboul  eofin,  dont  le  iniroir  des  men 
R6pete  arec  amour  le  raTissant  rivage, 
Qoi  se  platt  a  %*y  voir,  et  dans  tout  runlr^rs 
N*a  d'^gale  que  son  image  ? 

"  De  sou  preniler  aspect  toot  votre  <etl  s'^ouit, 
Frapp^,  qitaiid  elle  accpnrt  au-devant  de  tos  voiles, 
Cororoe,  an  sein  d'une  fdte,  alors  que  dans  la  nuit 
Qnelqoe  feu  jaillissaiit  au  ciel  ^panouit 
Son  bouquet  6clataut  d'6toiJes. 

**  Ab !  aue  de  sa  splendcur  TEurop^en  s6duit, 
Enivre  des  parfunis  dont  la  rire  est  cbarg^, 
S'etonne,  en  approckant  de  la  ville  ombrag^, 
*0u  par  encbantement  tout  lui  semble  produit, 
Ou  le  jour  est  sans  voix,  le  mouveraent  sans  bruit ! 
Qa'il  regarde  snrpns,  quand,  d'un  leger  caique, 
II  voit,  sur  troU  penchants,  de  lumiere  dor6a 
£t  d'innombrables  toita  converts  et  color6s, 
Se  peindre  le  tableau  de  la  cit^  magique ; 
V^ir  et  prds  de  lui  passer  de  toutes  parts 
Ces  cypres,  vastes  bota,  d*od,  sans  borne  aux  regards, 
£n  globes,  en  croissants,  en  fleches.  Tor  s*^aiioe, 
Et  renvoie  au  soleil  les  rayons  qull  lui  lance  ; 
Ces  marveilleax  jardins,  ces  ddmes,  ces  basars ; 
Ces  s^ratls,  ces  harems,  lolitodes  penpKes 
Od  regnent  a  genoux  des  idoles  voil^es; 
Ces  transparents  scours  aax  grilles  de  roseaux 
Qui  laissent  voir  des  fleurs,  des  orangers,  des  eaox, 
Des  ^ux  noir  et  brillanU  .  . .    Mab  la  terrenr  glac^, 
Sentinelle  invisible  assise  aux  portes  d^or, 
De  Penceinte,  oii  plongeait  I'ceil  ignorant  encor. 
Repousse  les  regards  et  mdme  la  peos^."— p.  71  —73. 
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Gold  glitters,  tpaiigliDg  «n  the  wMe  extent^ 
And  &s\k^  bade  to  beavcw  tie  rayt  it  tent. 
GardeiB  aiMi-domeB,  baiaan  begem  tke  woodf  \ 
SeniflkMy  berwaifr  ipeopled  aolitiidet. 
Where  the  yett'd  idol^neek  i  and  risiea  tkroigh 
Barr*d  Utlices,  that  ^ve  th^  enamoured  view. 
Flowers,  orange-tree^,  und  waters  sparkling  near, 
And  black  and  lo?ely  eyes. — Alas,  that  Fear, 
At  those  heaven-gates,  dark  sentinel  should  stand. 
To  scare  even  Fancy  ^m  her  promised  land !" 

Tbe  bazaar  of  Smyrna  is  still  better  drawn,  and  in  addition  to 
the  breadth  and  variety  of  colouring  which  attract  the  admiration 
of  vulgar  observers,  exhibits  some  of  the  finer  touches  of  art 
which  win  the  approbation  of  connoisseurs.    There  are  many 

Eoints  in  the  character  aQd  customs  of  the  modem  Greeks  pecu<- 
arly  well  adapted  for  poetical  purposes,  and  of  these  M.  Lebrun 
has  not  failed  to  avail  himself.    The  image  of  the  Virgin,  for  in- 
stance, the  Qreek  Madonna,  placed  in  the  vessels  pf  the  Archi- 
pelago, before  which  a  lamp  bums  all  night,  comes  in  with  a  kind 
of  hushing  effect  in  the  description  of  an  evening  voyage.   At  the 
time  of  the  Ave  Maria,  a  vase  of  incense  is  lifted,  and  laid  for 
a  moment  before  this  image  of  the  **  All  Holy;    it  is  then  taken* 
below,  and  the  interior  of  the  vessel  consecra 
and  it  is  finally  handed  to  the  captain  and  eac 
touch  the  incense  with  their  finger,  and  make 
on  their  face.     More  than  a  third  of  the  v 
notes,  written  in  a  lively  agreeable  manner, ; 
such  particulars  of  the  journey  as  could  not 
4uced  even  within  the  ample  hmits  of  a  ''  Ij 
dramatic  poem." 


AiT.  Vlll^r^Obfas  Dramatkoi  y  Lirian  de  D.  Leandro  Fei^ 
nandez  de  Moratin;  unica  edicion  recoiKicida  por  el  Anton 
S  torn.  Svot    Paris.     1926. 

Few  lovers  of  the  drama,  fewer  still  who  are  acquainted  with  tke 
former  prosperity  of  that  branch  of  literature  in  Spain,  can  con^^ 
template  the  present  condition  of  the  stage  in  that  country  witfa^* 
out  interest; — an  interest  arising  in  no  small  degree  from  the 
lumelty  of  the  subject,  of  which  very  little  is  known  out  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  scarcely  anything  in  England.  It  has,  indeed, 
occupied  the  attention  of  a  few  German  and  French  critics,  but 
what  they  have  written  concerning  it  is  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  words  meagre  and  unsatisfactory:  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
ni  particular,  not  only  were  they  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
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the  Spanish  draimi^ts,  ancient  and  modern,  biitt^y  applied  to 
the  examination  of  the  subject  principles  which,  in  diis  country, 
would  be  deemed  inapplicabk  to  all  dramatic  compositions,  and 
especially  to  those  in  question.  Nor  is  more  dep^idence  to  be 
placed  on  the  Spanish  critics  diemselves,  whose  decisions  ought 
to  be  received  with  the  utmost  caution^ — ^^'hetfaer  they  belong  to 
the  classical  or  the  romantic  sect.  In  the  eyes  of  die  former,  the 
old  Spanish  drama  is  as  barbarous  as  our  own — ^abounding  widi 
the  most  monstrous  perversions  of  taste,  and  fit  to  be  represented 
only  before  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar :  in  those  of  the  latter^  (who, 
fortunately,  still  constitute  the  majority,  and  who  care  as  little 
for  the  fuT-fikmed  preceptos  as  thcTeriest  idolators  of  Shakspeare,) 
it  evinces  the  perfection  of  human  genius.  Unwilling  as  we  are 
to  speak  with  severity  of  our  romantic  brethren,  we  cannot  bat 
thbk'the  duties  of  criticism  strangely  fulfilled,  when  every  real 
beauty  iti  composition  is  extravagantly  lauded,  and  every  defect 

Salliated  or  concealed.    Whoever  has  been  at  the  pains  to  read- 
leir  heavy,  formal,  pedantic  attempts  in  diis  way,  will  feel  as 
tittle  disposed  as  ourselves  to  regard  them  widi  deference.    They 
appear  to  have  arisen  from  their  siestas,  with  heads  but  half- 
Cleared  from  drowsiness, — to  have  seated  themselves,  with  their 
usual  gravity,  at  their  meditated  tasks,  and  to  have  resolved  that 
they  would  support  the  literaiy  honour  of  dieir  country,  with  as 
much  obstinacy  as  their  chivalrous  ancestors  maintained  its  liber- 
ties and  religion.    This  may  seem  harsh,  yet  from  die  just  praise 
we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  bestow  on  bpanisfa  genius,  we  shall 
not,  we  are  sure,  be  suspected  of  the  slightest  prejudice  against 
that  once  gallant  and  still  estimable  people.     We  shall  be  at  >11 
dmes  ready  to  do  ample  justice  to  their  literary  merits,  but  we 
cannot  join  in   the  vehement   admiration  with  which   several 
writers,  following  the  national  critics,  and,  as  we  strongly  suspect, 
without  examining  for  themselves,  have  affected  to. regard  it.    If 
we  admit  (as  we  do  most  wiHingiy)  diat  not  a  few  of  the  oUet 
dramatists  might  be  proudly  acknowledged  by  any  country,  we 
cannot  restrain  our  indignant  wonder  when  we  hear,  on  tlus  side 
the  Peninsula,  an  ecl^o  of  the  absurd  boast  first  raised  by  the 
national  writers — that  they  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
people;  nor  do  we  hesitate^^  make  the  unqualified  assertion, that 
Spam  has  not  yet  produced  one  able  and  impartial  critic.    Bold  as 
this  necessary  censure  may  appear,  it  is  susceptible  of  satisfieKtoiy 
explanation.     Until  very  lately  (and  even  now  the  case  is  net  as 
we  could  wish  to  see  it,)  the  flow  of  her  national  literature  has 
been  alto^ther  unenlivened  by  the  accession  of  foreign  streams, 
which  vainly  attempted  to  pass  the  Pyrenean  barrier.     Wbeie 
there  is  no  interchange  of  intellectual  stores,  where  the  corrent  of 
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uoivenal  geiiius  and  knowledge  does  not  jierpetuidlj  mingle^, 
and  wliere  there  eadsts  no  acknowledged  universal  standard  by 
which  merit  can  be  estimated,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  a  low, 
imperfect,  nay,  often  every  way  inadequate  one  will  be  erected 
in  Its  place.  .  Without  this  constant  community  of  intercourse^  it 
is,  impossible  that  the  literature  of  any  country  can  be  otherwise, 
than  governed  by  an  antiquated,  bigoted^  and-pemicious  spirit — 
a  ^int  originating  in  i^orance,  and  fostered  by  pride^    Thus 
the  poetry  of  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  the  early  romances' 
aad  songs,  (which,  as.they  were  called  forth  by  pecuUar  circum*; 
staaces,  involving  deep  feelin|^,  and  acoontponied  by  an  ardent' 
imagiaation,  are  exceedingly  interesting,),  is  not  <^  a  very  highu 
order.    From  a  country  where  books  alone,  instead  of  nature; 
are  studio,  what  indeed  could  be  expected  beyond  firigid»^  unim- 
pamoned,  artificial  combinations  of  worn-out  images?    This  Vf 
strikingly  true  with  respect  to  the  lyric,  pastoral,  and  didactic 
poetry,  (epic  there  is  none;  for  we  are  not  among  those  who 
con«der  the  Araucana  as  belonging  to  that  class»)  and  though  isr 
a  less,  still  in  no  small  depee,  to  me  modem  dramatic 
•   Rejecting  the  authority  of  the  cbissic  and  romantic  sectaries-^ 
of  those  who  unduly  depreciate,  or  extravagantly  praise — »be  they 
natives  or  foreigners,  we  consider  the  Spanish  drama,  as  worthy 
of  serious  attention  from  the  general*reader.    It  bears  the  impress 
oC  the  national  character :  it  forms  a  medium  through  which  that 
chanieter  must  be  viewed.    No  country  is  more  interesting  tfaair 
Spain,  at  whatever  period  she  is  contemplated — no  odier  perhaps 
has,  in  like  manner,  received  and  retained  so  deep  an  impression 
from  external  causes — an  impression  at  ril  times  conspicuous  in 
her  genius,  habits,  and  institutions*    The  Roman  pomp,  tkv 
Gothic  fierceness,  the  Arabian  fire,  have  not  vainly  swept  over 
her  plains  e  the^  have  left  indelible  burning  traces  behind  Uiem  in- 
die moral  condition  of  her  children :  they  have  in  no  small  degree 
ifioatributed  to  render  the  Spaniard  what  he  is — a  being,  whose 
tiM>ughts,  mannte,  principle,  are  for  the  most  part  distinct  from 
Ihoae  of  every,  other  European  nation.    To  ascertain  how  far 
this  external  influence  has  extended,  and  to  devdope  its  progress' 
in  the  formation  of  the  national  literature,  would  be  a  noble  at«' 
tempt,  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  it,  and  if  it  were,  we  should 
distrust  our  ability  to  make  it  with  success.    Assuredly,  this  in-» 
fluence  is  as  consfMcuous  in  the  drama  as  in  any  other' branch  of 
Spaiiish  literature,  the  old  romances  and  songs  only  excepted ;  .and 
we  are  confident,  that  to  eyery  philosophic  reader,  it  will  be  more* 
evident  from  his  own  observation  than  from  any  illustrations  we 
CDttld  give.    We  may  remark,  however,  that  so  decidedly  national 
is  the  Spaniard — so  different  are  his  intellectual  habits  from  those 
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of  otfao^moi^  (a  pecuUarity  attnboteUB  not  otrtnoly  to 
bat  to  cdiKatKMi  aadhabtty)  tbat  hb  best  liftemy  piodaetioiis  t^ 
quire  consider&blaTBodifeatioo  before  thej  cae  be  »%  reUiedbf 
foreigners.  However  tntereiting  to  tbe  phikMopber  this.  nitio»' 
alitj  amy  be,  to  .most  readers  it  wll  be  far  otherwise.  Haoce-th 
most  deservedlj  popular  Spanisk  waAon  have  rardly  obtaand  as 
£uropeaii  celebrity:  Ihey  may  iadted  be  praised,  bat  theyvs 
sekiom  read — mack  aMomer  than  diey  deserve.  We  ha^  aKi 
widi  Bsany  mh&,  in  their  pefsioaeto  admiratioo  of  the  old  dvs* 
Burtists,  ekvated  Lope  de  Vega,  CaMeron,  MixilahFan,  MonH^ 
Rojasy  Solis^  Zamora,  MolioOy  AlaroMi>^  Cubiilo,  above  tkose  rf 
every  other  comtry,  and  eonteadsd  that  Sbakapeaae  is  tbe  ottf 
name  of  greator  splendour  in  the  annals  of  dramatic  compoft' 
tion ;  but  when  reqaired  to  point  out  the  particvlar  qoaUlSM  for 
niiidi  those  eelebrated  authors  were  so  hif^ily  (fistiiigiiished,  tbiy 
have  rarely  been  able  to  give  a  satisCactory  rejrfy.  iUl  liked  Is  is 
gcneral^in  their  conmendalions,  almost  aU  were  sileDeed  wheais^ 
^ired  to  descend  to  partioulars. 

From  these  general  obsenrations,  we  approaektlK  subject  of 
Spanafa  Conpedy^  to  frfiiefa  they  hatfe  been  intended  as  intro- 
dndtory*  - 

.  The'  usual  definitions  of  comedy  in  othar  coatntries  do  bb( 
apply  to  that  existing,  in  Spain.  In  the  latter  oaile  it  is  a  geaeiic 
tenn,  applicable  to  aU  dramatieoompositions  of  which  the  eatat* 
trophe  is  not  tragicai;  A  Spanish  conaedy  of  tbe  old  school 
defees  all  definition.  It  has  bean  called,  and  not -wttbout  justice, 
dH  hkianeal  m/ftel ;  for  its '  iaicideais  aw  as  ■  nuiBeroas,  its  plot  as 
complex^  as  dwse  of  aknost  ai^  fictitious  tale*  (Perfaapa  a  mmt 
naexceptioiiafale  designation  wooid  be^  a  tmvel  m  diahgm^)  It 
has  been  compared  with  our  English  oomedyrand  nnwh  aeais- 
ness  has  been  employed  to  show  the  close  rdatioa  between  the 
stages  of  die  two  countries.  :  Bat  though  there  aore  sane  peiaCft 
in  which  they  agree>  there  are  more  in  which  Aey  differ.  lite 
anrs,  that  of  Spain  is  not  indebted  to  any  other  nation;  like  oaM» 
it  is  rsgardleas  of  the  aice.vules  which  a  narrow  and  an  uanataial 
taste  has  introduced,  often  cominaing  the  tra^  with  the  ladis- 
rOBs;  while  its  personages  are  indiscriminately  either  high  or  lowf 
a^  like  onrs»  it  can  boast  of  a  resemblance  to  nature,  aieitilitf 
of  fancy,  and  a  vigour  of  expression,  unrivalled  among:  odMr 
people.  But  here  the  resemblance  ends.  As  picturas  of  man- 
ners, the  Spanish  dramas  are  decidedly  infi^or;  unlSft  oan^ 
thmr  characters,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  have  noiwlifiduali^; 
unlike  ours,  they  contain  littte  that  desenres  the  name. of  wk, 
and  still  less  can  they  boast  of  dmt  biting  yet  hnaaorous  sarcsmi 
•^^tfaat  keen  yet  agreeable  satire,  which  gives  snch  a  stimnlatiBg 
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•n&h  to  dwfttricid  rcfireseMutiQQs ;  uldike  oursA^eir  pk4$  are 
genendhf  defective — often  very  confu4^  from  their  cooiplQKUjr : 
and  of  course  devoid  of  tbat  dose  coonecUoo  i esulting  froiHk  upity 
icf  cksigQ— from  Ifae.  natural  unfolding  of  events,  of  wbbb  all 
ought  to  be  sidbservient  to  one  common  purpose* 
'  AUaftost  coeval  with  die  existence  of  the  Spanish  stage,  is  U)e 
^Ustinction  between  the  erudites  and  the  moraliaU,  who  were 
iNnasetimg  lihe  the  classic  and  romantic  sectaries  of  the  pvelent 
4lay.  The  former  were  imitators,  or  rather  translators*  of  the 
jmcieot  Greek  and  i^atin  dramas ;  the  latter  xejecled  the  rules  as 
.nveU  as  tike  personages  of  heathen  anti<|nity,  aind  introduced  the 
Jftiatoric  persons  of  their  own  country  into  their  pieces.  The 
names  of  these  parties  have  indeed  disappeared ;  but  the  parties 
themselves,  however  their  principles  may  have  been  m<Kli£ed, 
bave  never  ceased  to  exist, — scarcely  ever  to  struggle  for, the  vio- 
tery«  Generally  inaignificant  in  point  of  numbers,  and  deplorably 
deficient  both  in  imagination  and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
the  disciples  of  the  classical  school  have  neverthdess,  from  their 
unanimity,  and  the  example  of  Italy  and  France,  made  a  stouter 
resjataooe  than  might: have  been  expected  from  the  weakness  imT 
their  cause;  those  of  the  ronnantic,  vrith  a  detestable  taste^  yet 
iflMM^native  and  ^rigorous,  confielii^  in  their  numerical  str^gth, 
in  tine  aplendoftir  of  ancient  reccSections,  and  above  all,  ill  the 
favour  of  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen,  have,  until  a  recent 
period,  treated  their  opponents  with  silent  contempt,  and  perae^ 
vered  in  tbesr  popidar  cofeen  All,  however^  have  not  imitated 
this  dignified  coadnct;  some,  like  Huerta,  have  resorted  to  the 
most  bitter  invectives,  and  represented  the  enemies  of  the  gene- 
rally received  dramatic  canons  as  enemies  also  of  their  count;ry/-^ 
as  Frenchmen^  and  undeserving  the  honoui^  name  of  Castiliansu 
It.  is  the- nature  of  animated  and  )ong-<:ontinued  opposition^  to 
make  the  conteachng  parties  remove  farther  and  farther  from  the 
^8talldard  originally  acknowledged  by  both,  until  each  occupies  the 
extreme  most  distant  from  the  other.  Thus  the  classicists,  con- 
demning with  ^ual  severity  and  justice  th$  monstrosities  of  their 
opponents,  eariy  became  the  aggressors;  they  conun^ticed a  fieit:^ 
attack  on  idmost  every  dramatist  of  eminence  from  L<ope  de  Vega 
lo  Ca(tizafe»;  stigmatized  as  barbarians  the  most  brilliant  nameis 
ip  that  glorious  path;  and,  resolved  to  be  in  every  thing  unlike 
tba  objects  of  tlieir  hostility,  they  have  begun  to  compose  pieces 
which  should,  in  regularity,  outdo  &nesVk  those  of  die  French.  If 
oaa  side  is  headed  by  a  Huerta,  the  other  acknowledges  a  Luzan. 
Withia  the  bst  sixty  years,  the  contest  has  raged  with  increased 
faiy,  and  increased  success  has  attended  the  latter.. 

It  has  been  wittily  aakl^  that  every  Frenchman  who  has  sucked 
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in  Raciae  with  bis  mover's  un\k,  thinks  himself  ts  mafh  a  mtariK 
born  champion  of  the  unities^  as  die  successors  of  our  Henry  the 
Eighth  considered  themselves  Defenders  of  the  Faith.  No  sooner 
had  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  ascended  the  Spanish 
throne,  than  they  evinced  dieir  dislike  to  the  national  conndy^  by 
patronizing  only  that  of  foreign  growth :  they  laboured,  and  not 
unsuccessfully,  to  transplant  the  stinted  exotic  into  the  fertile 
soil  of  the  country  over  which  they  were  called  to  reign ;  liiey 
discountenanced  every  drama  which  was  not  composed  selom  Its 
rigks.  But  their  influence  was  malignant,  especially  from  die 
time  of  Charles  die  Third :  it  blighted  die  gemus  of  the  nation, 
so  that  not  one  great  writer  for  the  stage  has  appeared  from  that 
time  to  the  present. 

Belonging  to  this  new,  or  properlv,  revived  school,  is  the  writer 
whose  works  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Not  in 
Spain  only,  but  in  Italy  and  France,  Moratin  has  long  beea 
regarded  as  the  existing  head  of  his  party,  as  the  ablest  of  its 
supporters.  To  the  octavo  edition  of  his  works  (the  only  one 
acknowledged  by  him)  he  has  prefixed  a  brief,  but,  on  the  whole, 
an  interesting  introduction,  which,  as  it  contains  both  a  short 
view  of  Spanish  comedy  since  about  die  middle  of  last  century, 
and  a  careful  development  of  the  principles  acfcnovriedged  by  i^ 
of  die  same  class,  we  shall  notice  before  we  proceed  any  furdier. 
In  refuting  those  principles,  we  shall  best  make  known  what  are 
our  own  views  of  the  art.  We  commence  with  the  former  portion 
of  the  subject.  After  alluding  to  the  degraded  condition  of  the 
Spanish  stage  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  he  continues : 

'*  The  authors  who  degraded  it  (the  national  theatre),  repeated  die 
extravagances  of  oor  andent  dramatists,  but  were  unable  to  equal  them 
in  their  exoellencet :  the  players  purchased  at  a  vile  rate  these  despica- 
ble compositions,  which  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar  upplauded.  The 
government  moved  not  a  step  to  correct  the  abases  of  the  stage, — to 
improve  a  department  of  literature  which  exercises  so  great  an  iiiflocooe 
over  social  life  and  the  improvement  of  manners.** 

Having  mentioned  two  pieces  of  MoaUano,  Virginia  and 
AtaulfOy  (the  former  published  in  1750,  the  ktter  in  1761,)  be 
says, — **  In  them  the  laborious  author  confirms  the  well-knowa 
truth  that  a  drama  may  be  composed  according  to  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  art,  yet  be  unacceptable  to  die  public;  and  that  to 
attain  perfection  in*  this  path,  learning  is  of  litde  avail  unless 
accompanied  by  the  true  spirit  of  poetry."  This  concessioii 
respecting  the  inadequacy  of  the  famous  preeeptoi  is  the  more 
welcome  to  us,  from  die  zeal  with  which  our  author  4in]fonnl7 
defends  them.  But  for  the  attainment  of  dramatic  excellence 
surely  something  more  is  required  than  eidier  a  knowledge  of  die 
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M  French  (not  Greek)  rules,  or  the  *'  true  spirit  of  poetry /'    What 

n;  that  something  is,  we  will  not  insult, the  reader's  understanding 

M  by  mentioning.     In  our  opinion,  the  character  here  given  of 

m  Montiano  is  not  sufficiently  strong.     His  tragedies  are  among 

j!i,  the  most  stunted  productions  of  the  art,  destitute  alike  of  charac- 

K  ter,  pathos  and  nicident.     He  seems  to  have  had  a  prophetic 

if  fear  of  their  failure ;  for  in  a  laboured  introduction  he  is  at  great 

;)  pains  to  vindicate  the  rash  innovation  he  has  made.     For  his 

(I  arguments  Montiano  is  indebted  to  Luzan,  as  the  latter  b  ia 

I'  Lopez  Pinciano ;  and  to  all  three  Moratin  is  under  greater  obli- 

0  gallons  in  this  r^pect  than  he  chooses  to  own. 

;t  '^  Don  Nicolas  Fernandez  de  Moratin  (the  father  of  onr  author,  Don 

Leaifdtxj^),  who  is  generally  considered  one  of  our  best  modem  lyric 

,1       P2^^>  ^i^  ^^^  reach  the  eminence  at  which  he  aimed  in  his  Petimetrai 

J        This  piece,  which  appeared  in  1 762,  wants  comic  force,  as  well  as  pro- 

^        priety  and  accuracy  of  style.    By  combining  the  defects  of  our  ancient 

comedies  with  the  strict  regularity  to  which  its  author  wished  to  reduce 

it,  the  result  was  a  mongrel  production,  quite  unfit  for  representation,  if 

*  indeed  it  were  ever  designed  for  the  stage.  The  two  preceding  authors 
^  were  the  first  who  dared  to  attempt  the  reform  of  our  theatre  by  the 
^  composition  of  pieces,  at  once  regular  and  confined  to  the  legitimate 
F  objects ;  and  though  they  fall  short  of  the  success  to  which  they  aspired, 
II        their  diligence  and  zeal  were  worthy  of  all  praise." 

^  We  acknowledge  that  in  so  far  as  these  authors  introduced 

'  a  more  rational  taste,  with  a  more  simple  and  sober  style,: — in  so 

^  far  as  they  waged  war  against  the  affectations  of  Gongmsm^  and 

*  the  puerile  conceits  of  contemporary  writers,  they  were  **  worthy 

*  of  all  praise;"  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  other  benefits  they 
conferred  on  the  national  drama.     The  comedy  of  the  one  is 

t        to  the  full  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  tragedies  of  the  other;  the 

1  former  has  all  the  defects  of  the  latter,  and  is,  if  possible,  still 
'         tamer.     Both  would  have  exercised  a  more  mischievous  influence 

f  *  Of  Uon  Leandro  Morotin's  life,  >vhcthpr  prirate  or  public*  we  have  not  been  able 

to  leani  mudi.  He  was  born  in  Madrid  toon  after  the  middle  of  tke  last  centory, 
and  be  enjoyed  at  liberal  an  education  as  bis  country  could  afford.    At  an  early  period 

'  of  life  his  talents  attracted  notice,  and  procured  liim  substantial  benefits.    He  is  suid 

to  have  held  two  ecclesiastical  benefices  of  some  value,  though  he  appears  never  to 
Have  embraced  holy  orders.  His  desire  of  extendiag  bis  knowledge  of  man,  and  of 
eipanding  his  mind  by  new  images,  drew  him  to  Italy »whei«  he  cultivated  the  national 
literature,  and  published  some  of  his  comedies.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third 
be  held  a  post  equally  liunouTable  and  lucrative  (whether  in  addition  tu  his  benefices  we 
are  not  tolii)»— -that  of  interpreter  of  languages  to  the  secretary  of  state.  Subsequently 
be  was  intiiuate  witli  many  most  exalted  for  rank  or  talents.  Among  otiiers,  he  fre- 
quented the  society  of  the  two  Godoys,  and  was  especially  honoured  by  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace,  whom  he  celebrates  as  his  Mecenas.  When  Joseph  Buonaparte  entered 
Spain,  Moratin  acceded  to  the  new  order  of  things,,  and  was.  In  coiiaaqdeBoe  aoade 
royal  librarian.  On  the  restoration  of  tht  legitimate  monarch,  he,  lik^  many  others 
wno  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  government,  retired  to  France;  in  the 
capital  of  which.be  is  still  residing. 
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over  that  dfBma  Imd  their  abilky  been  «t  «U  cooynensKiAle  wiA 
their  zeal. 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Thinly  two  noblemen  acquired 
considerable  reputation  by  their  patronage  ofplajers  and  drama- 
tists :  these  were  the  Marquis  Grimddi  and  Count  Aranda,  who 
encouraged  such  men  as  the  elder  Moratin,  Cadalso,  Ayala» 
and  Huerta,  to  compose  original  pieces.  These,  howefer^  were 
lor  die  most  part  tragedies:  comedj  was  scarcely  attempted; 
jprobably  that  species  of  literature  was  for  a  seasoo  abandoned^ 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous  translations  from  the  French. 

*' Don  RaoMmdekCniB  was  al  that  time  lbs  ei^  omb  ef  wbo«i  il 
coidd  be'  said  that  he  bad  any  adequate  notion  of  good  comoify.  He 
was  chieiy  occnpied  in  the  composition  of  mnfuete*,  riz. — ^pieces  in  Mr 
act;  and  in  these  he  sabstitated  a  correct  and  hannonioas  ruvesantatioa 
of  modem  manners  in  lieu  of  the  slovenliness  aod  vulgarity  of  our  aDckpi 
interludes.  But  he  lost  sight  of  the  moral  purpose  which  should  havepie* 
railed  over  his  little  entertainments :  he  invnted  follies,  and  even  vicesi 
with  such  a  colouring  that  they  ceased  to  inspire  aversion  2  to  actiooi 
whkfa  virtue  disa^^myves,  aud  the  laars  condemn,  he  lent  the  ipost  fasdn 
nating  attcactioDS.  Besides,  he  was  incapable  of  inymHi^g  a  draaiatis 
combination  of  sufident  dignity;  he  could  not  produce  a  w^-sostoined 
iateiest  -,  he  is  deficient  boUi  in  the  canoectioa  aud  devdopment  ef  hk 
plots.  His  figures  never  form  a  group  disposed  with  art ;  out  ei(araine4 
sqMuratelT,  almost  all  are  imitated  from  nature  with  surprising  £deUt|r. 
This  quality^  by  no  means; a  coomion  one,  united  with  a  dialogue  ani- 
aoated,  humourous  and  easy,  rather  than  correct,  Jmxmred  for  his  comic 
eibrts  Hie  praise  they  so  well  deserved.** 

•  We  cannot  readily  join  even  in  this  modified  praise.  We  can 
assign  to  Ramon  de  la  Cruz  little  more  than  the  merit  of  facilitj; 
and  facility  in  multiplying  the  grossest  and  most  vulgar  pieces  to 
gratiify  a  Spanish  rabble,  is  surely  no  high  commendation.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  what  the  ment  of  such  productions  is 
Ukely  to  be,  when  it  is  known  that  in  an  incredibly  short  apace  of 
time  he  composed  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty.  With  a 
facility  which  approaches  thi^  of  Lope  de  Vega,  he  haa  aU  die 
defecto,  without  the  other  <{uaKties  of  that  extraordinary  man: 
When  such  defects,  as  in  the  instance  6f  Lope  and  our  Shab" 
peare,  are  accompanied  by  splendid  beauties,  a  redeeming  glory  il 
<!ast  over  the  whole ;  but  when,  as  in  the  case  before  ns,  the  heti 

Krtions  scarcely  reach  mediocrity,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
w  the  representation  could  be  tolerated,  except  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  persons  for  whom  they  appear  to  have  been  espedaDj 
written. 

*.  After  the  retirement  of  the  two  noblemen  we  have  mentioned, 
the  Spanish  stage,  deprived  of  dieir  powerful  subj[KMrt,  rebpsed 
into  a  condition  equally  contemptible  and  melancholy;  (unfortu- 
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ii%le  b  tiMt  couiiti^  where  liteiatujre  depeudft  m  the  MippcM  of 
anjr  indiyiduals^  however  exalted!)  The  provincial  tkeatr««> 
iprliich  had  been  permitted  to  open  for  a  season^  were  shut  by 
ttuthmty  of  the  government ;  and  the  two  in  the  metropolis  were 
for  die  most  part  supplied  with  wretched  translations  from  the 
I^rench,  or  vrim  originals  still  more  wretched.  Sometimes,  indeed^ 
the  classical  dramas  of  the  nation  were  performed,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  more  enlightened  orders;  but  by  the  great  body  of 
the  people  scarcely  any^iing  was  relished  but  wba^  was  inoiwtrwf 
in  design,  or  ridiculous  in  execution. 

*'  The  Ddmcu€$U€  Hottrado,  a  tragi-oomedy  of  Jovellanot»  which  wat 
i^tten  in  1770,  and  long  banded  about  in  MS,,  was  in  considerable 
eatimatjon.  Although  it  rails  far  short  of  what  comedy  ought  to  be,  it 
ivas  admired  for  its  expression  of  the  affections,  the  purity  of  its  Ian* 
guage^  and  the  exceUence  of  its  prose  dialogue.  It  was  subsequently 
printed,  without  the  author's  permission,  at  Barcelona,  but  not  repre- 
sented in  the  public  theatres  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  In*  the 
aame  year,  and  in  the  eighteenth  of  his  age,  Don  Tomas  Iriarte,  unde^ 
the  anagram  of  Don  Tirso  Iraareta,  publi^ed  a  comedy,  whicb  wiHi 
^good  judges  bad  little  success,  from  its  want  of  interest  and  ehaiacter^ 

*'  In  the  city  of  Madrid,  on  thi 
the  birth  of  the  twin  Inifants,  an^ 
dramas  were  represented,  but  bo 
they  appeared.  The  Menutraks, 
scholar,  a  walking  polyglot,  an  ai 
nist,  an  orator,  a  poet,  lyric,  epic, 
written  vftanteApolline,  (a  pesar  i 
Jriarte,  and  the  disapprobation  oi 
a  pastoral  Comedy  of  Melendez  "^ 

tipns  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art,  boasts  of  a  i^ellifluous  versifica- 
tion, apd  a  diction  purely  Castllian  3  but  it  associates  in  a  plot  inani- 
i^ately  and  even  sluggishly  conducted,  persons^  characters,  and  language^ 
which  can  never  exist  together  in  the  same  piece  without  destroying 
the  harmony  pf  the  wbole^  Thus  the  amorous  ideas  and  aibotions  6( 
Basilio  and  Quiteria,  the  £kmd  aad  elegant  expressions  which  they  ut 
made  lo  use,  ill  aoeoixi  with  the  distempered  ravings  of  the  ''  lageniena 
Km'g^t,'*— a  figmte  exceedingly  exaggerated  and  grotesque,  to  whibh 
maslness  only  can  give  probability,  and  which  idways  fails  of  sue«NM^ 
when  any  other  pen  than  that  of  ^nepgeli  ventures  to  repeat,  it.  .  The 
warbling  songsters  of  the  groviw  the  flowers,  zephyrs,  and  pastoral  aUuf> 
sions  which  recall  to  our  remembrance  the  descriptions  of  the  golden 
age,  harmonize  sadly  with  the  vulgar  loquacity  of  Sancho,  bis  stale  pirot 
verbs  and  jests,  his  squire-like  hunger,  which  raves  at  the  sight  of 
tempting  dishes.  Melendez  endeavoured  t6  Combine  In  bis  drama  the 
dialogues  of  the  Armnta  with  those  of  Dm  Quutoie,  and  could  oofly  pro«^ 
dttte  a  mongrel  enevlotupportable  on  the  stage,  and  greatly  infierier  to 
what  Tasso  and  Cervantes  accomplished  in  Uieir  tesnsotive  patha» 

'Ml  waB  not  witbflui^.conside^bte  diikodty  that  ^  idrnnb-Qentioned 
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Idarte  broi^bt  on  tiiesligpt  m  1788  hit  conedy  <tf  tfae^Soior^  mL 
mado,  which  drew, forth  the  public  applause  by  its  moral  tendeocy,  by 
its  plan  and  cl^aractersy  aa  well  as  by  its  facility  of  versifipatioD^  and 
purity  of  style.  Perhaps,  however,  it  deserved  the  censure  of  those  who 
saw  iu  it  a  deficiency  in  dramatic  movement,  in  comic  lightness,  and 
humour  3  but  these  defects  were  amply  redeemed  by  the  beauties  whidi 
tendered  it  a  favourite  both  on  the  stage  and  in  the  closet.  If  we  were 
called  to  point  out  the  first  original  comedy  represented  in  Spain,  writ- 
ten in  accordance  with  the  most  essentia!  rules  of  philosophy  ^nd  sound 
eriticisin,  we  should  unhesitatingly  name  the  SeHorko  MimadoJ" 

Non  hie  noster  sermo; — whoever  is  but  slightly  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Iriarte,  will  not,  unless  he  be  as  strong  an  advocate 
for  the  unities  as  Moratin  himself,  be  disposed  to  join  in  the 
praise  here  given  of  that  comedy.  Of  all  the  Spanish  authors 
of  the  last  century,  none  so  closely  imitated  those  of  France, 
aiid  none  ever  so  closely  resembled  the  objects  of  his  imitation 
as  Iriarte.  Elegant  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  but  cold, 
lifeless,  languid ;  of  a  taste  exquisitely  refined,  yet  incapable  9f 
seizing  the  true  spirit  of  the  comic  muse;  witli  a  veraificatioD 
polished  to  fastidiousness,  yet  diffusive  and  uniformly  feeble; 
careful  to  avoid  every  Aing  offensive  to  the  ear,  or  revolting  to 
the  understanding,  yet  incapable  of  producing  a  single  creation 
worthy  of  the  name;  with  no  diversity  of  interest,  or  animation 
of  action  to  interest  the  spectators,  and  with  no  power  of  wit  to 
amuse  them;  simple  without  dignity,  and  familiar  without  natural 

f^race;  conversant  with  books,  but  little  with  the  world,  and  still 
ess  with  the  human  heart, — what  could  be  expected  from  him 
beyond  artificial  mechanism,  useless  glitter  and  lifeless  polish? 

•  **  Don  Leandro  Fernandez  de  Moratin,  who  had,  before  the  period  in 
question,  composed  his  comedy  of  El  Viejo  y  la  Nina^  and  who  had 
struggled  with  the  obstacles  which,  on  every  hand,  delayed  its  appear- 
ance, conceived  the  difficult  enterprise  of  banishmg  the  inveterate  vices 
that  rendered  our  draiiiatic  poetry  exceedingly  rdde  and  extraragant 
For  this,  learning  and  severity  were  not  sumctent  $  frequent  examples 
were  wanted,-^-dramas  written  according  to  art:  it  w»s  no  loHger  per- 
mitted to  temporize  with  the  license  of  Lope,  or  with  the  intricacies  of 
Calderon.'  Both  had  produced  imitators  wtthout  ead,  who,  daring  two 
centuries,  held  the  Spanish  stage  in  the  lowest  atate  of  oorruptlon.  A 
man  of  liberal  education,  uid  r^ned  studies,  would  no  longer  be  oc- 
cupied in  adding  new  authority  to  error:  the  eril  called  not  for  pallia- 
tion, but  for  total  destruction/' 

We  shall  soon  see  how  far  our  author  has  succeeded  in  bis 
hold  design.  Here,  we  cannpt  help  expressing  our  surprize  that 
io  his  account  of  the  more  prominent  modem  dramatists  of  his 
country,  he  has.  omitted  several,  whose  names  are  higUy  esteaned 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  who  are  well  known  to  him.     We  allude 
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more  especially  to  ComeHa,  Ooroetia,  and  Maitiaez  de  la  Rota. 
With  respect  to'  many  others  whom  we  could  easily  mentioD, 
(within  die  last  half  century,  Spain  has  produced  near  a  hundred 
writers  for  the  stage,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  are  comic^)  we 
.can  readily  imagine  why  he  says  not  a  word  of  them;  he  probably 
had  no  wish  to  draw  out  their  names  from  the  obscurity  m  which 
they  rest;  but  that  he  should  observe  a  silence  so  profound  re- 
specting the  three  we  have  here  mentioned,  is  the  more  extraor- 
dmary  when  we  conaader  that  they  are  of  the  same  school  as  hinh- 
selfy-T-that  they  have  laboured  as  well  as  he  in  support  of  the 
unities,  and  of  the  other  French  regies.    Perhaps  the  inttmacy 
which  exists  between  them  (we  understand  that,  they  are,  or  at 
least  were,  his  friends,)  may  have  rendered  him  averse  to  speak 
of  them  at  all,  as  he  could  not  conscientiously  speak  highly. 
We  hazard  this  hypothesis  from,  an  unwillingness  to  suppose  any 
less  ei[cusable  motive.   If,  however,  friendship  has  powerful  claims, 
those  of  justice  and  truth  are  still  more  so;   and  we  are. sure 
that  an  author  who  is  offended  with  dn  open,  honourable,  and.  a 
candid  spirit  of  criticism  as  applied  to  his  works,  has  more  of 
self-love  dian  of  any  other  quality,  and  is  not  deserving  of  much 
indulgence.     But  if  this  c 
trio,— 'to  whom,  in  our  c 
awarded, — it  could  not  ju 
.whose  comedies,  however  d< 
lity  and  elegance  of  versifici 
tion  of  dialoeue^  in  traits  of 
the  power  of  inspiring  inte: 
Moratin,  or  of  any  other  living  dramatist  of  the  country. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  advert  to  the  other 
modem  dramatic  writers  of  the  Peninsula.*  Their  productions 
abounding  either  in  puerile  affectation,  glaring  absurdities,  and 
inexplicable  confusion; .  or  in  dry,  languid,  fatiguing  dialogue, 
without  action  or  interest,  according  to  the  school  to  which  the 
authors  belonged,  were  written,  performed,  and  forgotten,  often  in 
less  time  dian  could  be  sufficient  to  write  a  singk  act  well.  If 
their  existence  was  so  short  in  Spaui,-*if  they  faikd  to  be  accept- 
able to  spectators  and  readers  not  over  nice  in  such  matters,  we 
may  reasonably  assume  that  they  would  be  much  less  so  to  the 
readers  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly.  A  sense  of  duty,— H>f  the 
.heavy  responsibility  resting  on  us  in  thus  freely  expressing  our- 
selves  on  the  subject  we  have  selected*  has  caused  us  to  pass  days 
and  weeks  in  the  perusal  of  those  authors;  and  truly  can  we  say 

*  Of  these  the  principal  who  followed  Moratin  are  Cortes,  Formin  del  Rej,  Villa* 
verde,  Luis  Monciu,  Josef  Concha,  Roblcs,  Valladares,  Rodrignes  de  Ledesma,  Za« 
bala,  and  Solis. 
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Skmt  tfaoogb  jmhmfe  bwn  ooeuioiiaUy  npnalifled  by  psnaget  (tiv- 
Aagmbed  alike  for  brilliancy  and  truth,  we  h«ve  foand  tfaen 
too  feir  to  coMpeosate  for  our  senous  loss  of  time;  diey  have  r&- 
MfuUed  the  oanain  die  «kaert,  and  have  only  refreahed  our  bimb- 
ing  spiritf  ito  far  at  to  enable  Us  to  pursue  our  looetooie,  dieerlcat, 
Md  plodding  way  through  the  wide^preading  wilderness. 
.'  Let'ua  now  esanune  the  pridoiples  whieh  ragulate  the  uHxiera 
^Hnnefi^  of  Spain,  and  to<wfatob  the  dbetples  of  the  classical  seet 
flo  triwoiphantly  wfer  us.'  As  wid  are  iMrara  haw  well  some  of 
the  wiitiea  are  known  to  the  mere  critical  portion  of  otir  readers, 
^lur  notice  of  tbem  aaust  be  brief.  We  should  be  glad  .to  omit 
Ihem  altogether,  but,  considering  their  connection  with  the  other 
winciples  we  are  about  to  discuss,  and  the  effects  .whicb  they 
Juwe  atnmfy  produced,  we  riKmU  not  think  that  omission  justift* 
idrfe  in  an  inquiry  of  this  nature. 

Comedy  is  thus  defined  by  Moratin:* 

**  Att  intitatkm  by  way  of  dialogtie  (either  in  prose  or  Terse)  betweeii 
]^ate.  pertoDs^  of  an  action  -^hich  has  badpened  fai  one  place,  mid  witkit 
a.  £rw  houn ;  by  means  of  which,  and  ot  the  apprapriatc  expression  of 
pastiODs  and  cbaraeters,  the  yicas  and  follies  of  men  a«e  exopted  to  ridi- 
fUle,  .9fiA  trulli  and  rirtue  are  in  consequeoce  recommended." 

•  LeMDg  was  the  first  (as  far  as  we  can  remember)  who,  eoa* 
aidering  that  prose  is  the  universal  lanugo  of  nature,  that  ia 
veal  life  mankind  never  converse  in  measured  numbars,  contended, 
and  with  much  appearance  of  justice,  that  no  dramatic  composi- 
tion evfer  ought  to  be  invested  with  the  ^arb  of  poetry.  A  greater 
tfaan^  but  not  a  greater  critic,  conceiving  that  the  common  bm- 
guage  of  life  is  not  suflSciently  elevated  for  tbe  dignity  of  passion, 
'wmI  of  the  lii^er  affair^  of  men,  has  aince  limited  '*  the  divine  art" 
t^  tragedy  nlone,  and  with  a  teii  eqikalliag  that  of  bis  predecessor 
deprecated  its  introduction  into  comedy*  With  the  former  part 
^  the  subject  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do ;  but  with  respedt 
to  the  lattep,  Mfe  express  our  hearty  concurrence  in  the  recorded 
opinion  of  both  writers.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  htm 
idle  -fitei:  comie  Mrritera  rtionld  ever  have  dseamed  ol  ^nplc^ng 
varse«  However  e«^  and  familiar  be  the  v^sified  language  of  a 
'comedy,  it  doed  not,  to  one  whose  taste  is  unfettered  by  ancient 
)>rejudice,  cease  for,  that  reason  to  be  unnatural.  In  rdatioa  to 
the  Gi^eeks,  the  accompatHment  of  music,  and  the  nature  of  thtir 
leaiUe  harmonious  language,  miight  render  verse  less  unnatural, 
becattse  less  removed  from  prose  than  amoag  us ;  smd  diar  ep- 

If    II  fc  1.    ..    I.    ■  I     I    II      ■■  i*    I       til  >     W     i    I      ».    <■!■■.      ..  I.    .11...    ■     .    ..<  .1.1..  I      I  11  .  .  I         ,        ,      ,',  ,    I     ,       .^ 

"  *  **iTmtBciofi  en  dinogo  (escnUi  en  prats t>  Tefto)<lc  mi  socmo  oecumdo  tn  im  hi^i 
y  ei\  fpcai  borei,  entre  pcrtotm  p«rtioul<ure«;  por  modio  del  cost  y  dt  la  opDrttma  ex- 
ptcitoii  4te  afeetoft^y  canu:tcrQs,TeMkk«i  paettos  en  ridiculo  los  vicios  y  errones  c9muK9 
en  la  socicdad,  y  recomendadui,  por  consiguientc,  la  verdad  y  la  virtud*" 
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ampfe  nigr  ba?e  swayed  tbe  Roi^aM  iQ-thif  «»  immlLWf  <^r 
tkis^s;  but  the  moderns  have  bo  gocKl  reason  to  assign  i^jo^ 
ficauon  of  their  preference.  The  pretence  of  harmony  is  a  poot 
apology;  for  it  pfQves  that  die  ear  is  to  be  pkased  rather  than  the 
Hodersbanding  to  be  improved,  or  the  heart  affeoted.  In  irbatever 
comedy  verse  is  foimd^  there  can  be  little  ppoprie^  of  dtalDgtiei 
asd  stdl  less  internet  of  action:  it  mii9l  depend  for  its  iavoniiable 
reotption  with  the  ?eader  (in  repreaeat^tioa  itwilt  not  long  ^ni 
tolerated)  on  other  requisites  than  those  wibicb  wpuU  fil  it  far  tbt 
stage, — on  the  etegance  of  (he  kagaaga,  the  nym^Mfis  of  the 
Yarnfieation,  and  the  melody  of  ike  nutpbers^  B^t  in  proportioti 
as  it  possesses  these  attribates^  the  farther  will  it;  be  leiaoTed  fma 
the  true  nature ctf  the  drama:  it  may  he  admired  and  praised,  bal 
wttl  seldom  be  readv  atid  seUmner  aetel^f  We  scav^ely  eveaconsiK 
der  the  rhymed  pieces  of  MoU^ia,  easyM  is  the  ^ctrse.  aad  littto  10 
the  language  varies  from  prose,  aa  fomoii^  eitfe|Moas  to  the  jas^ 
tice  of  ouf  remarks.  The  Spanish  indeed  stfoids  betteir  reason  foe 
etmploying  verse  than  any  other  modem  language*  Th^ie  is  no 
jingling  «^  rhyme;  the  kmguage  is  almost  as  famihar  as  that  of 
ordinary  lifo;  the  peculiarity  of  the  measare, — the  i^edoodUa,  and 
especially  die  octosyllabic  romance,  risnders  die  language  of 
poetry  very  liba  prose.  Seme  of  the  natiooid  dinmatiatsy  eteif 
the  aiost  eminent^  Imve  indeed  exhibited  the  absurdity  of  the» 
taste  in  associating  the  epirit  with  the  forms  of  poetry;  Lope- da 
Ve^,  Molino,  and  eiven  Cakkron,  have  ptit  k^g  and  spkndid 
sobloquies  into  the  maadts  of  their  peMonages,--*-sometimes  into 
those  of  servants  and  peasaota*  Perhaps,  however,  this  defect  ie 
more  escusabk  in  the  old  Spaakh  dramas,  where  the  same  piece 
is  as  much  akin  to  tragedy  as  to  cooiedyk  and  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  latter  lenn  has  a  very  different  acoeptation  ffom  thai 
which  obtains  in  odier  countries. 

Few  things  are  more.sdisurd  than  the  restricting.tbepersonagea 
of  the  comic  drama  to  any  ckssof  society^  99  Moitatia  does  hy 
the  phrase  betuamkfmate  penoms.  Neither  tragedy  nor  comedy^ 
IB  its  legitimate  soise^  exclndes  either  hi^  or  k>w<  It  is  wordi 
while  to  hear  the  reasons  wbich  ate  ol^Nred  in  support  of  the 
restriction :      . 

'*  As'  the  oomic  poet  proposes  for  Mb  ohjcot  ^e  iastmotioti  of  Ae 
eemmnnity,  by  displaying  to  die  eye  r^reseatationt  of  what  occnts  ia 
red  hfe,  that  example  may  be  wkd  io  to  support  the  docCrisa  aa4 
maxiiBs  which  he  wishes  to  incidcate  oa  the  ounds  of  spectstors,  b^ 
roust  refrain  from  all  the  extremes  of  sublimity,  horror,  wonder  and 
vulgarity.  I|et  him  select,  from  the  middle  ckss  oif  society,  the  design, 
the  personages,  characters,  passions  and  style,  by  which  he  ought  to  ex- 
press those  maxims.  Let  him  not  usurp  the  great  interests,  the  terrible 
emotions,  the  heroic  fury  of  tragedy."  .         .  .        . 
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This  i»  surely  no  reason  for  limiting  die  sphere  of  comedy: 
The  vices  and  follies  of  the  great, — we  do  not  except  the  be«t^ 
known  personages  of  history — are  as  likely  to  amuse,  as  tfaey  are 
tx>  tnstract,  and  in  a  degree  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  humMer 
men.  In  all,  human  nature  is  the  saaiie,  however  it  may  be 
modified  by  accidentlll  circumstances;  and  to  the  highest  class 
more  than  to  the  middle  ranks,  is  society  indebted  for  its  prevail* 
ing  tone.  We  hope  that  the  absurdity  of  the  contrary  poaitHNi 
stands  in  no  need  of  exposure. 

By  "  imUcOion  of  itn  actum'*  Moratin  evidently  alludes  to 
the  first  and  greatest  of  the  unities.     Unity  of  action  ia  indeed 
admitted  by  die  disciples  of  both  schools  in  dramatic  criticism; 
and  the  only  difference  between  them  consists  in  die  extent  of  its 
application.    If  nature  only  were  consulted,  or  au^dK>Tity  received 
only  as  it  tended  %o  confirm  her  laws,  that  difference  would  cease  to 
exist.    All  agree  that  there  must  be  simplicity  of  design, — that 
one  indivisible  acdon  must  be  the  soul  of  the  piece, — must  per- 
vade and  animate  the  whole.     But  as  in  human  life  (and  to  what 
odier  standard  can  the  critic  recur?)  no  action-  can  exist  without 
relation  to  oth^v, — none  which  does  not  depend  -  intimately  on 
others,  and  serves  as  a  link  in  die  great  diam  of  events,  so  the 
philosophic  dramatist  will  exhibit  the  subonfinate  actions  in 
relation  to  the  principal  one,  provided   the  latter  be  made  to 
occupy  its  natural  and  prominent  position:  it  mnist  not  for  a 
moment  be  lost  to  the  view;  it  must  be  eveiywbere  presei^ — 
the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  machinery  turns,  the  end  to  which 
every  thing  must  naturally  and  even  necessarily  tend.    If  then  the 
draoia  be  what  it  professes,  an  imitation  of  life,  this  association 
of  die  principal  with  die  subsidiary  actions  is  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  the  art:  it  imparts  a  varied  richness  to  the  piece: 
It  presents  us  not  with  a  detached,  but  with  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  whole :  it  enables  us  to  take  in  the  relations  of  causes  and 
effects, — ^to  contemplate  the  secret  springs  which  are  perpetnaUy 
at  work  in  the  moral  nature  of  man;     Without  this  enlarged 
risbn,  and  with  but  a  smalt  portion  of  die  prospect  before  us,  no 
odier  than  aninadequate,  nay  often  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  land- 
scape could  possibly  be  formed.    And  as  absurd  would  be  the 
attempt  to  estimate  the  merit  of  a  painting  from  one  pfonrinem 
figure  in  the  group,  as  to  iudge  of  the  relation  which  subsists  be-> 
tween  the  theatrical  and'  the  real  world,  or  of  the  influence  whkb 
(Connects  and  governs  th^  events  of  dther,  from  one  isolated  and 
unbroken  action.     Nor  can  We  admit  that  wh^i  more  actions 
than  one  are  at  wotk,  provided  the  subordinate  ones  are  kept  in 
their  prbper  sphere,  that  either  the  attention  is  dissipated,  or  the 
interest  weakened:   we  think  on  the  contrary  that  they  rivet  the 
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one,  and  intpart  aninuitidB  to  the  other*  The  Bpe^^tor  kaonts 
that  they  resemble  little  streams  which,  however  they  may  appeait 
to  diverge  from  their  course^  are  hastening  with  a  constant  ounrettl 
to  join  the  principal  receptacle.  In  shorty  these  minor  events  are 
necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  plot>  to  which  they  impart 
greater  probability;  they  render  smooth  wh&t  would  be  abrupt ; 
they  throw  light  over  what  wouU  be  obscure^  they  are  the  links 
^ich  exhibit  the  concatenation  of  the  chain,  apd  present  it  un- 
broken to  the  beholder.  But  here  we  woiMd  not  be  misunder-* 
stood :  we  deprecate  as  sinoerdy  as  the  warmest  partisan  of  the 
other  sect,  the  admission  of  more  actioQs  than  are  strictly  neees* 
saiy  to  afford  us  a  perfect  idea  of  the  machinery  of  the  pieoe> — 
of  such  as  do  not  directly  tend  to  the  catastrophe.  And  we 
equally  deprecate  the  assigning  to  such  subordinate  actions 
greater  importance  than  they  intrinsically  possess^  to  the  inevita- 
ble diminution  of  the  leading  interest.  .     s 

''  Which  has  happened  in  one  place  and  within  a  few  hours.'* — 
We  might  here  censure  the  want  of  precision  in  the  phrase  which 
ha»  happened;  fortunately  the  drama  is  not  so  restricted,  nor  its 
province  so  wretchedly  narrow  as  this  would  indicate :  its  legiti?; 
mate  objects  include  not  only  what  has  happened,  but  what  might 
have  happened,  though  it  probably  never  did,  and  never  may; 
but  we  have  no  wish  to  cavil  at  what  may  be  no  more  than  a 
mere  verbal  inaccuracy.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  say  much  on  the 
two  remaining  unities  which  have  been  so  triumphantly  availed 
by  late  critics. 

^^  It  is  amadng  enougfa,"  says  Scfolegd,  ''  to  see  the  name  of  Aris- 
totle borrowed  to  sanctioa  the  three  unities,  when  the  only  one  of  which 
he  speaks  with  any  degree  of  fulness  is  the  first, — that  oiactien.  With 
respect  to  the  nnity  of  time,  be  merely  throws  out  an  indefinite  hint  > 
and  as  to  tbatof  p/oce,  he  does  not  even  say  a  single  syllable  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

But  not  only  is  the  alleged  authority  of  the  Sta^rite  incon- 
clusive, but  the  advocates  of  the  two  remaining  unities  are  not 
even  supported  by  the  practice  of  the  ancients*  -  Events  which 
wouU  have  required  we^  to  see  fulfilled,  were  brought  forward 
at  a  single  representation;  and  the  continuity  of  the  pieces  suc- 
cessively acted  on  the  same  occasion,— every  piece  requiring  a 
different  scene, — annihilates  the  petty  restriction  to  place.  Tbat 
nature,  if  left  to  herself,  affords  no  sanction  to  these  artificial  doG-» 
triaes,  is  apparent  from  the  early  drama  of  almost  every  country. 
Omitting  all  mention  of  the  ancients,  France,  Spain,.  German;^, 
England,  and  even  India,  have  all  shown  how  litde  they  were 
influenced  by  such  notions, — how  much  the  common  seiise,  and 
common  experience  of  mankind  are  opposed  to  the  restrictions. 
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HoW|  indeed,  eouM  any  head  stippo^  that  the  evi 
iH  three  hours  on  the  tta^^e,  might  really  have  happened  ki  ihe 
same  place,  and  within  the  given  time  (  Not  ooly  are  pevaoito 
who  never  should,  and  never  could,  appipach  each  otherr  brooght 
into  the  sanie  place,  but  every  event  b  made  to  happe»  at  die 
opportune  moment !  Ciroumitaiieef  -which  must  ha^^a  reqeirod 
yean  to  see  matured,  are  made  the  growth  of  m  single  day:  ia  a 
sfngle  day  Nero,  from  a  humane  and  even  generous  priaoe^  if 
changed  into  a  cruel,  confirmed  tyrant;  and  this^  too,  in-  opHe  ef 
ihe  maxira  which  aH  human  experience  has  proved. to  be  tro«r*- 
nemo  repente  turpi$simu$ !  In  a  single  day  all  the  passioBs  ef 
our  natare,  even  those  which  depend  for  their  exiateace  oi^a 
ehain  of  circumstances  that  could  not  take  place  except  at  diatait 
intervals,  arise,  attain  dieir  growth,  and  often  decay!  We  wo#d 
ask  the  most  bigoted  advocate  for  these  unnatural  pMcepts^  if 
this  be  not  fully  as  bad  as  what  he  has  been  taught  to  ridieuiey^ 
dramas  in  which  the  hero  is  born  and  attains,  to  maobood*  la 
this  extreme  case  there  may  be  some  excuse;  unity  of  acliaa 
may  at  least  be  observed, — the  only  unity  which  nkture  etqeim, 
and  the  only  one  which  hais  been  recognised,  by  the  greatest  naaist 
ifttbe  <hwiielic  art.  'f  But,*'  says  Moratin,  ^noUiing  19  piff^ 
by  citing  the  great  poets  who  have  abandoned  theati,  (th^  aaitiesi) 
since  if  th^y  had  been  observed,  their  successwould  liaive^beii 
more  briUiunt."  This  we  deny ;  on  the  contrary,  had  they^dhowwt 
lo  those  sevsere  precepts,  t!hey  might  like  himself  have  pM>4ucedr 
dramas  which,  consistent  neither  with  nature  nor  reaaoOf  cauld 
have  deserved  little  praise  beyond  what  is,  due  to  a  alyki^xf  Bisildy 
polished,  and  a  dialogue  strictly  consonaat  with  proprie^* 

^*  The  apprnpriate  estpressi^n  of  passions  and  chmrrndtr^*  is  ia> 
deed^ aft  exceflenc^  of  the  highest  order;  but  we  fear  seMom  to 
be^und  in  the  dramatic  Avriters  of  Spain.  But  here  a  question 
arises.  Is  passion  i\ie  legitimate  object  of  comedy?  Undoubt^ 
edly  it  is,  as  liiuch  so  as  of  tragedy  itself.  Lote  and  jedeo^ 
fomr  wo  inconsiderable  ^rtion  of  most  comic  works^  and*  ta 
them  the  old  Spani«^  writers  have  added  honour^  senaitiva  tfvei 
to  an  imaginary  touch,  and  r&0enge,  unsatisfied  witli  leasthaa-lh^ 
blood  of  the  victiiti.  Yet  the  two  latter  are  princifAeswhisIl 
seem  more  especially  adapted  to  the  sister  art,  and  when  eauM 
Co  so  fearful  a  height,  impraperly  introduced  into  thi»  spooiss  of 
coaipositioA.  Admitting  then  that  the  passions  belong  eqasM^ 
to  comedy  and  to  tragedy,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  manner  eif 
their  operation  must, be  very  different;  in  the  former  they  mitt 
be  tight,  ludicrous,  harmonious ;  in  the  latter  serious,  earaeity 
deep;  ih  the  one  case  their  exhibition  is  merely  to  ent^tatn,  1^ 
antuae ;    in  the  other  to .  affect  deeply.    Hence  conaie  pasftsi 
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tfUferii  ffoin*%e  tragic  in  its  possessing  Ies9  powerful  interest;  in 
its  association  with  otb'er  qualities  which  counteract  its  operation; 
in  not  attempting  to  excite  an  undivided  and  unvaried  attention; 
in  bemgTepresented  as  the  object  of  mirth  rather  than  of  sympathy. 
'    With  res[^ect  to  character  properly  so  called,  the  Spanish  plays 
have  stin  less.    Their  characters  have  ^/rengM  indeed,  but  not 
^indimduaUty.    In  the  national  drama  incident  is  every  thing,  and 
the  personages  are  merely  actors,  nothing  more.    This  want  of 
character  may  be  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  owmg  to  the  isolated  and 
uneducated  state  of  the  people.     Such  an  audience  has  littte 
conception  of  the  shades  (often,  so  nice  as  to  be  scarcely  percep- 
tible) which  distinguish  one  man  from  another ;  and  among  them 
there  can  exist  no  relish  for  the  higher  beauties  of  the  art.     The 
kbiKty  for  such  delicate  perception  can  be  actjuired  only  by  Idn^ 
bbservation  of  human  nature, — by  a  long  familiarity  with  life  in 
its  various  gradations.    There  are,  indeed,  comedias  de  capa  y 
tspada,  which  contain  some  grand  delineations  of  individual; 
Mnd  some  happy  bits  at  prevailing  follies ;   such  are  El  Lindo 
Don  Diego  of  Moreto,  and  Don  Diegtdto  of  Gorostiza;  but 
there  is  seldom  any  thing  in  these  delineations  to  distinguish  one 
individual  of  a  species  from  another.     Yet  in  real  life,  where 
are  the  two  persons  to  be  found  who  are  in  every  respect  thi 
same?    Two  individuals  may  be  equally  vain,  yet  the  vanity  of 
both  wiH  not  exhibit  itself  in  the  same  manner;  Alexander  and 
Csesar  were  both  ambitious,  yet  their  ambition  was  very  diverse 
in  its  operation.     The  ruling  vice  or  folly  of  any  one,  that  which 
makes  him  belohg  to  a  certain  class,  will  be  greatly  modified  by 
habit  and  circumstance.     All  men  partake  of  the  same  common 
nature,  and  all  have  consequently  the  same  general  resemblance  ; 
yet  every  one  has  something  arising  from  accident  (we  use  the 
term  in  its  philosophical  sense)  which  distinguishes  him  from 
every  other  of  the  species,  and  constitutes  his  individuality.    This 
something,  whatever  it  be,  will  not  escape  the  philosophic  dra- 
matist: it  will  impart  to  his  characters  a  life,  and  an  interest, 
which  as  belonging  merely  to  a  class  they  could  never  possess. 
We  have  allowed  to  the  characters  of  the  Spanish  drama  strength, 
if  we  have  denied  them  individuality, —r^  distinction  which  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.     In  a  country  like  Spain,  where  from  jta 
isolated  condition  old  usages  have  so  long  subsisted,  uninfluenced 
by  foreign  manners,  and  wher^  consequently  very  striking  pecu* 
liarities  may  be  expected  to  exist,  every  man  has  something  about 
hin^  which  makes  an  impression  on  the  natives  of  other  coun- 
tries,— which  gives  him  a  national,  but  not  an  individual  charac* 
teristic.     In  France  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case.     In  the  highly 
poKahed  cirtlea-  of  that  kingdom, — a  kingdom   where  fear  of 
vet.  II.  NO.  IV.  s  s 
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ridiGu  e  hat  made  one  man  loth  to  be  nnUke  another,  and  wlMrt 
the  uoiformit^  of  habits*  ariaing  in  aome  degrcse  from  an  innaaa 
proneness  to  imitation,  haa  rend^d  smooth  the  natural  aaoerities 
of  society,  there  is  seldom  anything  so  remarkable  in  an  indhridual 
as  to  render  him  the  object  of  peculiar  attention ;  hence  die  charac- 
ters of  the  national  drama  belong  in  an  especial  manaer  to  daaaes; 

'*  The  vices  and  foUks  of  mem  are  exposed  to^ridicuUJ'^-'Ths 
warmest  admirers  of  the  Spanish  stage  have  allowed  that  the 
Spanish  people  have  little  notion  of  what  constitutes  the  ridiculoos, 
and  still  less  of  that  refined  and  delicate  wit  for  which  their  neigh- 
bours the  French  are  so  eminently  distinguished.  Their  very  a^ 
tempts  to  e^^cite  laughter  are  generally  gross,  often  abandoned  to 
servants,  and  the  inferior  personages  of  the  drama:  the  high-boia 
Castilian  noble  seems  to  consider  an  indulgence- in  it  aa  beloar 
his  dignity:  he  has,  however,  no  objection  to  encourage  it  ia 
those  whom  he  considers  his  inferiors.  We  do  not  renwasbar, 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  national  comedy,  a  sinffle  piece  whidi 
is  remarkable  for  genuine  humour ;  not  one  which  is  fit  to  bs 
compared  with  even  thirdnrate  comic  productions  of  France  or 
^England*  Spanish  wit  is  too  formal,  too  stiff,  too  laborioailgr 
studied,  to  please  a  refined  taste;  nor  need  we  wonder  ^  the 
eiistence  of^  this  defect  in  the  plays  of  a  nation  which  is  stilJ 
fond  of  repeating  the  stale,  and  often  puerile  jokes  of  Quaveda. 
If  the  reader  will  be  at  the  pains  to  contrast  the  witty  Myi«P 
of  the  grxKioso,  or  Spanish  buffoon,  with  the  inknitaUe  vain 
of  humour  running  through  the  dialogue  of  a  French  valti  Qt 
servanie^  he  will  thenoe  acquire  a  better  notion  of  the  imoMnss 
distance  between  the  vulgar  attempts  at  merriment  of  the  ooei 
and  the  sly,  chastised,  yet  piquant  sallies  of  the  other,  than  bem 
any  observations  we  could  make.  Spanish  wit  also  cooaists  ofica 
of  puerSe  and  far-fetched  allusions,  of  which  no  mortal  ingeaai? 
could  eve?  discover  the  point;  and  this  is  mora  eapeoiaify  Ibe 
case  in  the  modem  comic  writers.  In  the  ancient  school,  it  re- 
semblea  a  blunt,  heavy  instrument,  which,  when  wielded  by  s 
muscular  arm*  may  make  a  rude  impression  on  the  external  si^ 
face;  not  that  sharp,  exquisitely  polished,  and  tenftpeved  ioitn* 
iuenti  which  penetrates  deeply,  and  without  any  apparent  efibit 

The  conclusion  derived  from  the  preceding  propositioBr-* 
<'  truth  and  virtue  are  in  consequence  recommndea**  is  undewitf } 
just.  And  well  has  Moratin  observed  his  own  precepts' v« 
oouM  not  easily  point  out  any  dramatist  of  ancient  or  aKKton 
times,  the  tendency  of  whose  works  is  so  decidedly  moraL  This 
isj  indeed,  a  consideration  which  many  comic  writers  of  gettii* 
bave  disregarded.  Satisfied  with  tracing  the  maaesof  the  \mms 
h^art  lo  its  most  bidden  recesses^  with  scattering  the  fla««rs  of 
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ftac^  over  tbe  arid  ddmaiR  «f  life»  or  in  depicting,  witfi  delicate 
but  glowing  tints,  the  shades  of  huDum  ehmrftct^r  as  kifhieficed  by 
circumstaiices,  they  have  either  coastdered  the  doctrine  of  te- 
tribotiye  justice  as  beJoogiiig  otdy  to  the  pirijyft,  or  they  bav# 
hiflicted  on  the  mimic  deliDqiieiit  tio  other  punishmetit  than  that 
arisiDg  from  ditappoialtid  hopes,  or  from  the  scorn  and  ridicule 
of  society.  In  this  respect  tragedy  has  far  more  of  a  moral  influ- 
ence; aiMas  it  is  ccmcemed  with  great  disasters,  often  the  effect 
of  ^eat  crimes,  so  it  inflicts  a  signal  chastisement*  But  as  the 
legitimate  objects  of  comedy  are  follies,  and  the  lighter  vices, 
rather  than  crimes,  there  may  be  propriety  in  awarding  no  heavier 
chastisement  than  such  as  we  have  mentioned.  Besides,  tl^r^ 
amy  be  something  too  openly  didactic  in  this  path  of  tbe  ^trnwrnm 
If  ibe  end  be.  BMHral  instruction,  it  ought  not  to  be  visible :  if 
virtua  snust  be  rewarded,  and  vice  puaisbed,  let  those  results 
MNPiag  tiatOfaUy  and  necessarily  from  tbe  conduct  of  the  plot;  let 
them  not  be  arbitrarily  applied.  The  mischief  is  in  the  other 
extreme* — where  profligacy  bears  away  the  recompense  due  to 
vifft«e«  Yet  this  is  aot  surely  eoRsoaant  with  human  experience ; 
im  evon  in  this  slate,  every  vice  has  its  appropriate  punishment, 
if.  not  from  external  causes,  at  least  from  remorse  of  conscience. 
In  tliM  fespect,  tbe  Spamsb  stage  is  less  exceptionable  tbdir 
tbota  of  France  aftd  England. 

.  Such  ace  the  leading- principles  of  the  revived  dramatic  school 
of  Spain.  We  have  devoted  more  attention  to  tbeni  than  we 
shoald  have  done,  had  we  not  beheld  their  increasing  influence 
over  so.  important  a  branch  of  the  national  literature;  an  Influence 
wbioh  .bas  bees  silently  but  rapidly  making  its  way  during  -more 
ihMi  hidf.a  centwy;  and  at  the  present  day  with  greater  raprdtty 
tlMM.ever,  orwing  to  the  increased  frequency  of  intercourse  be- 
tween Spain  aiMi.  France.  True  it  is,  that'  the  misjority  of 
Spaniards  are  strongly  attached  to  thevr  eld  dramatic  writers; 
aad  we  hope  that  when  their  desire  of  novelty  has  subsided,  fhe 
innovntion  will  disappear:  its  introduction  has  been  shown  to 
hanre  paoduoed  melancholy  effects.  Even  Moratin  acknowledges 
tbnt  .**  if  art  be  snfikient  to  avoid  error,  itcannot  alone  rnstire* 
uMcceBB^'  and  be  himself  has  exhibited  a  strikitig  proof  of  the 
tmtk  of  the  observation* 

But  vybatever  nny  have  been  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  innava< 
tkm  Just  mentioned^  we  repeat  our  acknowledgment  that  die 
writers  who  introduced  it  have  done  good, — they*  have  done 
nuick  to  banish  from  tbe  stage  tbe  abeurd,  monstrtras  taste  which 
rmgoed  over  it,  and  wbich^  witbintbe  memory  of  many  now  alrte, 
had  incieated  to  a  disgiisttttg  degnee.'^-'Moratm  is  angry,  and' hot 
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yMhoift  rea|oo»  that  bit.  country  sboiiU  stiU  baftpraodidl  mA 
%\fiRt  has  long  been  abaudooed. 

-  V  When  tbey  (certain  foveigners)  speak  ef  the  Spanish  tiieiftre,  Aey 
enggente  its  irrcgnkrilf ,  the  chsvabovt  ^ril  waicfa  gorems  it»  ila 
fiuit|MtiG  charaiiters,  iu  cowifiJicalfwi  plats»  the  iafossihie  incytti  af- 
which  the  fahle  ia  composed  $  its  pifwcs  ate  .wcktea,  saf  thcf  >  in  ^  tifk 
oriental^  dithyrambic^  full  of  metaphors,  double-meai|ion»  and  sobtletiesv 
redundant,  ioflated,  obscure, — aapuUas  et  sesquipedam  verba,  :Sw^ 
are  the  colours  in  which  they  depict  it  j  and,  through  their  great  igno- 
rance, confounding  the  various  eras,  they  have  attributed,  and  they  do 
still  attribute,  to  living  Spaniards  the  same  depraved  taste  which  reigned 
t^o  ceninries  ago.  Tliey  upbraid  ns  with  a  decided  attachment  to  the 
Antes  Sacramentaks,  and  with  the  pleasnre  which  we  take  in  the  ie^ 
pwawitatioii  of  rebgioos  mysteries,  and  they  fMgct  that  during  tfie  last 
seventy  years  no  snch  things  ha^  betn  partomwl  in  any  of  oar  fMk 
theatres.  Theyrrefer  to  a  camedy  of  &m  Jmrnm^  of  whioli  Che  a  ' 
iasu.two  hundred  yean,  and  to  an  anto  which  oondades  with  II^  i 
est  J  but  they  forget  to  add  that  there  is  no  Spaniard  nor  foreigner.] 
alive  who  has  ever  seen  either  re|)re8ented.** 

.  In  Spain,  however,  much  reuuuBs  to  be  doner  not'in  the  draiM 
only,  but  in  literature  generally,  before  the  can  be .  allowed  I* 
rank  witb  other  modern  aatiooa*  The  ana  of  ber  literary  glory  iM> 
long  been  set, — we  hope  not  for.  ever;  but  for  a  nadoa  taioni 
round  in  her  retrograde  progreaa-r-ta  anreal  her  own  swift  de* 
scent  from  the, pinnacle  of  fame  lo  the  very  deptha  of  oblivioB, 
requires  an,. effort  far  greater  than  is.neceaaary  in.a.barbaroiia 
people  to  emerge  from  the  ignorance  in  which  th^  have  ew 
remained  shrpudecU  Weil  doea  Moratia  observe,  that  whan 
Spain  shall  encourage  liberal  atudiea,  when  the  atage  shall . 
tjie  attentim  of  the  govermnent^  when  the  love  of  liaoratora. 
spread  from  the  rewards  and  hononra  bestowed  upon  it, 
knowledge  shall  cease .  to  be  a  crime^ — then^  and  not  tiU  thesr 
will  die  reformation  of  the  theatre  be  accomplMhed.' 

It  is  now  high  time  to  leave  thiaanl^ect:  our  remaining  limited- 
aijMce  roust  be  directed  to  a  necessarily,  brief  notice  of  one  drama 
^t  least  of  our  author. .  Without  audi  notice^  though  it  ia  wilh 
1)5  but  a  ver^  secondary  object  on  the  present  occaaion,  we  coidd 
i)ot  so, defimtely  convey  to  the  reader  the  ideaa.vHiich  we  hnfeatt 
along  endeavoured  to  impreas  on  him.  In  literathre,  as  in  mankt* 
precept  req^irea  the  aid  of  elaoiple ;  and  we  aocordin^y  prooned 
tp  confirm  by  one  or  two  es^tracta  the  .view  we  hava  taken  of  the. 
existing  Spanish  stage. 

,  The  comedies  contained  in  this  edition  of  Moratin  are,aeven  in 
nuinbeo  five  of  y^hkh.  are.  original,.. the  other  two  translatioss 
ii  cm  MoU/^re. ,  Th^e  ia  also  a  .translation  of .  Shahapear^'a^ 
Uiimlei,  of  which  we  shall  speak  before  we  conclude. 
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* '  Tlie  firsi  df  the  original  comedies,  El  Viejo  y  la  Nina,  which 
may  be  fitly  rendered  January  and  Mayy  is  beyond  aH  compari- 
son the  most  meagre  piece  ever  intended  for  public  representa* 
tton.  Whatever  may  be  its  eKcellendes  in  other  respects,  we  find 
tome  difitculty  in  conceiving  how  a  drama  so  sterile  of  incident, 
SD  ilestitate'of  character,  so  inanimate  in  action,  should  have 
bceti  permitted  to  appear  a  second  evening  on  the  stage.  A  sep« 
tuagenarian  marries  a  girl  in  her  teens,  becomes  naturally  jealous, 
watches  her  closely^  and  employs  a  confidential  Servant  to  do  the 
same:  she  hears  all  for  a  time  with  exemplary  patience,  but  is 
brokenhearted  at  the  misery  she  has  brought  bn  herself,  anji)  a 
favoured  lover  by  so  imprudent  a  step ;  and  at  length,  unable  to 
sopport  die  perpetual  teazing  of  her  Imsband,  and  her  own 
wretchedness,  she  resolves  on  retiring  to  a  cloister.  This  is  the 
Mm  and  substance  of  the  whole. 

-The  Comedia  Nneva  is  intended  to  expose  the  state  of  the 
Spanish  stage  when  he  attempted  to  reform  it.'  This  is  not  a 
piece  which  would  be  interesting  to  any- other  reader  but  a  pro- 
fessed critic:  even  in  Spain,  its  interest  has  passed  away: 

**  The  circumstances  of  time  and  place,"  says  the  author,  **  on  which 
tills  drama  h  so  much  founded,  must  iiievitfibly  Weaken  its  effects  with 
tb^  public,  since  the  originak  it  represents  hmvt  ekber  disi^pealred  alto- 
gBther,  or  undergone  a  great  cbanga.*' 

'  The  Mogigata  (the  Hypocrite)  is,  though  equally  didactic  with 
the  other  comedies  of  our  author,  more  amusing  thart  the  rest, 
k  is  the  only  one  fW^m  ^hich  we  could  make  any  extracts  likely 
to  entertain  the  reader,  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  even 
these  will  greatly  interest  him.  They  will,  however;  enable  him 
to  form  a  tolerable  conception  of  our  author's  manner.  '^The 
design  of  the  piece  is  to  expose  the  pernicfous  effects  which 
must  ever  result  from  an  undue  exercise  of  paternal  severity,'and 
th  contrast  them  with  those  arising  from  a  very  different  mode  of 
treatment.  Doil  Martin  and  Don  Liuis  are  two  brothers,  but 
id  many '  respects  perfect  contrasts  to  each  other.  Each  has  a 
(kughter,  that  of  the  former  named  Donna  Clara,  of  the  latter 
Donna  Ines.  The  former,  morose  by  nature,  and  rigidly  severe 
ill  punishing  the  most  trivial  offences,  had  inspired  his  child  ^ith 
terror  instead  of  love.  Fearful  of  acknowledging  the  most  venial 
ftult,  as  it  would  infallibly  call  down  a  chastisement  due  only  to 
s<erious  acts  of  guilt,  she  had  learned  to  conceal  whatever  was 
likely  to  displease  him.  As  she  was  intended  for  the  d6i!^r, 
she  was  constrained  to  read  books  of  devotion;  ^nd  {^he|)retended 
to  be  occupied  in  holy  meditation  even  when  her  heart  was  most 
<H:cupicd  with  earthly,  aud  often  far  from  innocent^  aifections. 
Uence,  at  an  early  period,  she  had  become  a  consummate  bypo- 
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crite.  On  the  other  kand.  Lies  bad  beea  treated  Wkli  iftvaWe 
kiudneaa,  and  had  been  restrained  from  evil  by  reason  rather  thaa 
by  severity.  Accustomed  to  regard  her  father  as  her  best  friend, 
—as  one  who  would  show  most  indttlgenoe  towards  her  fiaullsi 
and  teach  her  best  bow  to  correct  them^  she  evinced  towards  hia 
a  manner  open»  unaffected,  and  full  of  respectful  toideniess* 
Hence  there  was  as  much  diversity  between  the  two  cousins  is 
between  the  parents. 

The  .coinedy«  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  apartments  of 
Don  Luis's  house,  opens  with  a  conversation  between  the  two  bco* 
thers.  Don  Martin  praises  the  virtue  and  piety  of.  his  daughter, 
congratulates  himself  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  educated 
her,  and  maliciously  contrasts  her  with  Ines,  whom  he  represe^ 
as  spoiled. by  indulgence,  and  perhaps  likely  to  bring  sorrow^if 
not  disgrace,  on  her  father.  On  the  other  side  Don  Luis  b  at 
no  pains  to  conceal  his  suarpidon  of  the  depmvilj  of  the  young 
saint,  nor  his  conviction  that  she  has  far  other  views  than  the 
seclusion  of  a  convent.  The  discourse  then  turns  on  Dob 
Claudioi  who  was  then  a  guest  with  Don  Luis,  and  who  had  foeea 
sent  by  his  father  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  affections  of 
Ines.  Both  a^ree  that  he  is  a  rake,  and,  what  is  little  better,  an 
aas.  Don  Luis  has  too  much  oonfidence  in  bis  daughter  to 
apprehend  her  accepting  such  a  lover,  while  Don  Martia  is  per- 
suaded that  she  has  already  4>eslowed  her  heart  oa'him,  and  that 
all  three  are  equally  infatuated,  and  on  the  verge  of  disgrace. 
In  scene  the  third  we  are  introduced  to  the  said  Doo  Clandio, 
who,  in  a  long  dialogue  with  Perico  his  servant,  laments  his  ill 
luck  at  play,  and  his  absolute  want  of  money.  He  dedares  hit 
indifference  for  Ines,  who  he  acknowledges  is  no  less  indifferent 
tovyar^s  him,  and  his  preference  of  her  cousin.  Atkd  when 
iufurmed  by  Perico  that  the  latter  is  to  inherit  great  wealth  from 
an  aged  and  infirm  relative,  he  resplyes  not  only  to  dissuade  her 
from  becoming  a  nun,  but  if  possible  tp  obtain  her  band.  Am 
may  be  expected,  Clara  is  ready  enough  to  listen  to  him ;  for  bis 
sake  she.  discards  another  lover,  whom,  with  the  connivance  of 
her  maid,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  clandestinely.  She 
seeks  an  interview  with  Claudio,  and  woos  him  intead  of  waitiof 
to  be  wooed ;  yet  such  is  her  habit  of  canting  about  religion,  that 
qven  with  bjm  she  cannot  refrain  from  it  While  conversing  in 
a  darkened  room,  (in  Spain  most  rooms  are  darkened  during  the 
siesta,)  footsteps  are  heard  to  approach.  Ines  enters,  and  hear" 
iag  a  sound,  she  asks  who  is  there.  In  his  hurry  to  escape,  the 
unlucky  Claudio  overturns  a  chair.  The  noise  brings  Doi 
Martin,  (the  houses  of  the  two  brothers  communicated  with  each 
othfr,)  who,  grumbling  at  being  awakened,  enters  the  roofliy 
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4]^pM0  one  oJP  the  windows,  and  is  surprised  to  see  his  dauehter^ 
Ittes^Mid  Chudio.  What  follows  sufficientlj  proves  that  Clara 
k  w^lt  entitled  to  be  called  the  Mogigata: — 

Don  M.  What  are  you  doing  here,  Bon  Claudio  ? 

Dor  CL  {retiring,)  What  harm  am  I  doing  ? 
•    Don  M*  A  strange  answer  I     And  you,  Ines  ? 

Inn.  I  lMI?e  this  moment  entered. 

Don  M,  Well !     And  thou  ?  (addressing  his  daughter.) 
.   Clara.  Jnst  entered  !     I  was  busily  reading  Thomas-^-Kempis  wbeil 
the  noise  struck  ray  ears,  and  I  came  to  see  what  occasioned  it. 
,    D(m  M,  We  shall  get  the  truth  from  you  at  last,  Ines :  who  was 
'.We  just  now? 

Ines.  Don  Claudio  with  my  ooolia, — I  believe. 

Clara,  With  me,  Ines  > 

{Enter  Lucia,  Clards  maid.) 

tvda.  What  is  the  matter? 
'  Don  M.  Nothkig  of  atiy  coos^aence ;  only  my  niece  and  that  mad- 
cap Don  Claudio.     Pretty  doings  !      Aud  she  has  thf^  impudence  to 
throw  the  blame  on  her  cousin,  too ! 

CUara.  Can  you  suppose  that  1— ^ 

In€9.  I  suppose  nothing  \  I  speak  only  what  I  have  seen. 

Don  M.  So  then  it  was  my  daughter  ? 

Ines,  It  may  be  so* 

Don  M,  What  assurance !  {he  approaches  Ines  in  great  anger,  bt^  is 
hdd  bank  by  Clara.) 

Clara.  Let  her  alone, — Ines,  I  thank  yon  for  this.  It  is  well.  I  am 
yery  sinfnl,  cousin,  very  sinM  indeed.  1  do  not  excuse  myself.  Blame 
me  as  much  as  you  please ;  I  deserve  all  for  my  sins  ! 

Don  M,  {to  Ines.)  And  hast  thou  the  heart  to  see  this  unmoved  } 

Jnes.  Ifl— 

Ckra*  Nay,  sir,  be  not  angry :  hear  what  she  has  to  say  for  herself.^ 
I  confess  that  1  am  a  great  sinner,  that  God  has  suffered  this  td  try  m^ 
— believe  what  she  says^->4it  least,  dear  papa,  for^w  her !  {kmeU  difwn^ 
and  weeps,) 

Ines.  Can  snch  wickedness  be  possible !  Clara — 

Don  M.  {to  Ines.)  Away !  let  me  not  look  ou  s«ch  a  wretch  | — 
away,  I  say ! 

Ines,  Mind —  .  ,    t  • 

'  Don  M.  Fly  this  instant  from  my  presence!  Impostor  !— basilisk ! 
(taking  his  daughter  by  the  hand,)  Rise,  my  dearest  child !  Nay,  do 
not  weep.     I  know  thy  virtue — thou  art  envied  by  all. 

Ines,  {keedng  the  room.)  This  is  more  than  I  can  bear. 

Don  M.  Well,  go !— thy  father  shall  know  all,— mind  that :  he  shall 
know  all! 

Clara,  No,  papa,  no-«- 

Don  M.  {taking  his  daughters  hand.}  Let  us  go  in,  child ;— he  sbali 
know  all  instantly ! 

Clara.  Nay,  sir ! —  , 

Don  M.  lie  shall  know  all,  I  say.'* 
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Tbomh  vneasy  at  the  momMt,  Don  ijm  is  vol 
his  good  opinion  of  bis  daughter:  be  bears  the  triumphaiii 
insults  of  his  brother,  who  now  more  than  before  exults  x>ver 
him.  By  sounding  Lucia,  however,  he  arrives  at  the  truth ;  but 
he  is  too  generous,  or  too  hopeless  of  gaining  belief,  to  expose 
the  young  devotee  to  her  father.  Again  Clara  seeks  her  lover» 
and  urges  him  to  hasten  their  union.  After  some  besitatioa,  aad 
listening  to  many  upbraidings,  be  resolves  to  procure  a  marriage 
fioatract  from  a  notary,  which  is  to  be  signed  by  botfa^  and  which 
will  Header  their  separation  impossible. 

Tiie  third  and  last  act  opens  with  a  scene  between  Glara  and 
Pcrico,  which  exhibits  pretty  strongly  her  eagerness  to  secure  * 
a  temporal  in  preference  to  a  spiritual  bridegroom.    She  presses 
Perico  to  have  every  thing  prepared  for  her  flight  with  her  affi- 
anced husband  the  ensuing  morning;  and  if  money  were  wanting'— 

.  ''  Per.  That  it  is  indeed ! — never  was  a  purse  more  evaflj  thaa 
niAster*s. 

Ciara,  I  have  some  jewels,  which  may  be  pawned,  and  the  mone^ 
will  defray  all  expenses.  Once  out  of  this  hole,  and  released  from  die 
scora  which  surrounds  me«— (Don  Martin  ajfproackes  ike  door:  ale, 
^(^gi^g  ftot  to  kaoe  perceived  km^  conthmes  with  great  cotnp^re,  tM)Mgk 
in  a  $omaDkat  varied  tone.)  Ood  knows  how  sorry  I  am  that  my  opinioo 
has  net  been  followed ;  1  wished  to  become  a  barefooted  Carmelite,  be- 
cause the  greater  the  austerity,  the  brighter  the  crown  of  glory.  But 
my  will  is  nothing  -,  that  of  papa  is  my  only  duty. 

Per*  Who  the  deuce  is  coming? — What  an  arch  jade  is  this!  (/agm- 
ing  also  not  to  see  Don  Martin.)  And  he  is  right ! — a  creature  so ddtoie 
as  you — 

Clara.  Sncb  is  the  languaffe  with  which  oar  grand  enemy  deceives  us. 
By  representing  the  path  of  virtue  ta  diCcult  and  tbomy,  he  tmns  our 
foet  mm  true  happiness. 

I>04  H.  (^eriag.)  Come,  come,  cVU  y  I  have  loU  thee  ifAmt  tb«t 
these  extreoMS  do  not  please  me." 

Hien  follow  some  other-  godly  sayings  from  ibis  sanctified 
pnide;  but  we  hav^' neither  spiioe  nor  inclhiatioa  for  them. 

As  Don  Luis  is  aware  of  Ae  terms  on  which  his  niece  stands 
^iih  Qattdio,  he  seeks  an  interview  with  her,  and  endeavours, 
in  at}  earnest  iind  affectionate  manner,  to  obtain  her  confideace 
by  offering  to  prevent  her  seclusion  in  a  convent,  mid  e¥ea  by 
serving  her  in  th^  important  affair  she  has  now  in  hand*  But 
ftithfut  to'her  system  of  hypocrisy,  and  as  little  disposed  to  trust 
as  she  feels  worthy  to  be  trusted,  she  adcnowledges  hothisig, 
and  replies  to  his '  questions  only  by  pious  ejaculations,  and  dis- 
gusiing  ctfnt.  He  dil^misses  her  with  indignation  and  contempt. 
The  marriage  contract  is  signed  by  the  two  parties  most  inter- 
ested, and  measures  are  concert^  for  their  flight.     It  soon  turns 
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His  object  in  compelling  Clara  to  assume  the  vei^  was  n^t  go 
modi  ber.  soul's  benefitj  as  to  enjoy  the  property  which  ^oiil4 
fall  to  hejr  portion.  His  rage  and  mortification  know  no  bounds 
when  he  hears  that  to  his  niece  Ines  that  property  has  been  be- 
aueathed*  The  marriage  contract  is  soon  divulged:  the  fuiy  of 
tne  unfortunate  father^  on  learning  the  systematic  deceit  practis^ 
on  him  by  the  daughter — the  despair  of  the  betrothed  couple  on 
seeing  tlu^mselves  without  hope  of  future  support — and  tbf 
noble  conduct  of  Ines,  who>  to  procure  a  reconciliation  between 
the  father  and  the  guilty  cbiM^  assigns  the  latter  one  half  of  her 
new  annual  income — are  described  with  considerable  effect. 

Had  not  Moratin  absurdly  restricted  himself  within  the  narrow 
and  unnatural  bounds  which  must  cramp  the  noblest  efforts  of 

feniusy  he  nu^ht  have  rendered  this  comedy  highly  interesting* 
le  is  not  wiSiout  certain  powers :  if  his  conceptioiis  are  not 
v^orous,  they  are  natural  and  appropriate ;  and  if  his  characters 
want  indtvirfuality,  and  even  strength,  they  are  drawn  for  tfa^  most 

Btrt  in  strict  conformity  to  truth,  and  are  therefore  always  pleasin^J 
e  is  sometimes  even  pathetic,  (a  quality,  however,  nqt  esseii- 
tial  to  comedy,)  and  he  has  some  good  attempts  at  humour, 
though  it  often  degenerates  into  farce.  His  sentiments  are  excel- 
lent, often  elevated,  and  the  tendency  of  his  pieces,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  is  moral  in  the  extreme.  On  the  whole,  though 
his  example  is  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  his  country's  dcaniaf 
be  is  uq(]^uestionably  a  benefactor  to  its  poetic  literature.  Hb 
versification  is  more  elegant  than  that  of  any  other  author'  we 
have  seen,  with  the  single  exception  of  IriArte ;  and  his  purity  of 
Caatilian  diction  is  beyond  aH  praise.  If  he  has  circumscribed 
the  legitimate  path  of  comedy,  he  has  cleared  it  of  all  the  nibbrsfa' 
with  which  ignorance  had  filled  it.  .^       ' 

We  have  no  space  to  devote  to  his  two  remaining  comeiNes,^ 
El  Barojiy  and  Id  Si  de  las  Ninas.  Though  both  have  enjpy^ 
a  considerable  share  of  popularity,  tl\ey  would  not  be.veiyaccep|-, 
able  to  the  English  reader:  they  exhibit  the  same  fanks  and  beaii- 
ties  as  the  one  we  have  analyzed*  We  cannot  dismiss  our  au|h!^ 
>vithout  adverting,  as  we  promised,  to  his  translation  of  Hamlfi^, 
— *a  translation  which  we.  esteem  a  curiosity,  and  wl^4^h  has 
afforded  us  no  slight  amusement.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  c^nceive^ 
why  it  is  executed  in  prose,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  translator 
himself  gives  the  preference  to  verse  even  in  comedy.  If  such,  jbie 
the  homely,  imdignified  garb  which  our  immortal  bard  is  made 
to  wear  m  the  presence  of  all  who  cannot  behold  fayn  ip^hiai 
native  costume,  we. do  not  wonder  that  he  is  ^o  little. esteemed 
on  |he  continent.    Not  only  are  his  most  magnificent  beau^iej^ 
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'  cMMr  '611  wdjf^iMty  or  so  disginsccl  nist  thiey  ckoiiot  d6  nscogtraofl, 
Mt  the  spirit  'which  animated  him  is  ied,  and  dofliiiig  remains 
bnta  tifelesS)  tniktfated*  truafc.  The  magician  is  there,  bnt  his 
wand- is'  broken.  To  a  reader  acqmmited  with  the  ta^ngoage,  it 
yM  be  sufficient  to  gife  the  fdtowme  specimen  of  the  manner 
M  which  Ae  task  has  been  accomplished.'  it  is  the  celebmted 
soHloquy  beginnings  To  be,  8cc. 

*'  Existir  6  no  existir  |  esU  «i  la  cutiiiqo^  (J«al  ef  sms  di|^  acci^ 
^^l^imo,  sufrir  los  tiros  penetrajUes  de  la  fortuna  fijustaj  &  opooer  )ps 
>r<|»>r  (!)  4  este  torrente  de  calaniidades,  y  darlas  fin  con  atrenda  reus- 
tencia  ?  Morir  es  dormir.  No  mas  ^  Y  por  un  sueno,  diremos,  las 
afflicclones  se  acabaron  y  los  dolores  sin  numero  $  patrimonia  de  noestra 
debil  nataraleza!— Este  es  un  termino  qne  debemoa  solicitar  con 
ansia.  Morir  es  dorrtih*, — ^y  td  tet  sofiar.  Si,  y  ted  aqai  el  grande 
•bstaaik) :  porque  el  oonaiderar  qa6  saeftos  podran  ocurrir  to  d  illettd« 
dsi  sapdcro^  tuando  bafunos  abandonado  este  despqjo  moltal,  es^n^en 
hmtto  poderasa  para  delencroos.  Esta  es  la  oonideracion  qne  hana 
9uestra  infelicidad  tan  iarga.  Qoien,  si  este  no  ffiese»  anaotaM!  la 
lentitod  de  los  tribunales,  U  iqsolencia  de  los  empleados,  las  isopeUai 

Joe  redbe  pacifico  el  merito  de  los  hombres  mas  indignosy  las  anpistias 
e  nn  mal  pagado  amor,  las  injurias  y  quebrantos  de  la  edad«  la  vio- 
Ibicia  de  los  tiranos,  el  desprecio  de  los  soberbios  i  Quaodo  d  que  eslo 
sufre,  pndiera  procnrar  su  quietud  con  solo  un  pmalf  Quien  podria 
tolerar  tante  opresion,  sudando,  gimiendo  bajo  el  peso  de  ntia  vida  molesta  1 
Sino  fnese  que  el  temor  de  que  existe  alguna  cosa  mas  aU4  de  la  ninertu 
(amnl  pais  descoaocido  de  cuyos  limitos  nii^an  caminante  loma,)  nos 
cniiaraza  endudas,  y  nos  haoe  siifrir  los  males  qae  nos  ceveaa ;  aMesqae 
k  i  bitsear  otoos  de  que  no  tenamos  seguio  oonocimiento.  Estapravi^ao 
BOS  bace  &  todos  cobardes :  asl  la  natural  tiotura  del  vabr  ae  debifite 
con  kw  bamices  palidoS  d^  la  prudencia,  las  empies^  de  mayor  import 
taocia  por  esta  sola  consideracion  mudan  caaioo,  no  se  ejecutan  y  se  le* 
ducen  a  designios  vanos.** 

• .  We  assure  the  reader  that  the  preceding  passage  has  not  been 
invidiously  selected;*  we  could  easily  adduce  others  even  worse. 
And  yet  this  is  the  man  who  has  the  presumption  to  depreciate 
our  unrivalled  bard, — who  asserts  that  he  is  half-barbarous,  that 
his  tnq^ies  are  filled  with  the  lowest  and  most  disgusting  stuff, 
that  he  bad  no  true  notion  of  the  art,  that  his  absurd  extrava- 
gances would  not  be  tolerated  in  Spain,  and  that  though  die 
country  which  has  poduced  a  Bacon  or  a  Newton  may  well  be 
an  object  of  envy,  it  has  litde  reason  to  boast  of  its  dramatic 
poets.  This  contemptible  drivelling  does  not  o0end  us:  we  are 
more  inclined  to  pity  the  blindness  than  to  chastise  the  audacity 
of  one  who  attempted  what  lay  beyond  his  reach, — to  whom 
Shakespeare  is  a  sealed  book.  Incapable  as  are  most  of  our 
own  countrymen  of  tmdenrtandingthe  most  difficult  of  poets,  it 
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inonid  he  4iirpr&Bnig»  indeed,  if  a  foreigner^*-oiie  frbtn- Ae  idWtli 
of  Eurojie  fespedally — should  ^be  leM  so.  The  truth  m#  thet 
Moretin  had  ecarcely  a  gUi]ip8e  of  Shakspeare-s  meamig :  bb 
tragedy  (fortomalatioD  it  cannot  be  called)  as  much  res^oMee 
that  of  the  ibrmery  as  the  Cowersmith  resembled  the  Maee* 
donian  hero,  or  the  hymns  of  John  Wesley  the  odes  of  Pindsv 
mnd  Horace. 

The  close  of  an  article  on  the  cooiedy»  is  sorely  not  the  place 
for  eiuuninifig  the  lyric  poetry  of  Spain,  or  V9^  shonid  be  ^)ad  to 
show  that  Moratin  is  well  deserving  of  the  reputation  whic^^k 
efforts  in  the  latter  branch  of  composition  have  procured  for  Htbti: 
i^e  should  thereby  make  him  some  ameads  for  the  freedom  with 
vrhich  our  sense  of  duty  has  compelled  us  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
dramatist  In  a  future  number^  however,  we  shall  devote  a 
ecsparate  article  to  the  lyric  nuse  of  that  nation,  from  the  reign  of 
.Charles  the  Third  to  the  present  time;  and  we  shall  then  do  AiU 
justicfr  both  to  him  and  his  scarcely  less  meritorious  prbdecessoft 
m  the  same  path. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Delia  Letteratttra  ItaKana  nella  seconda  metd  iel 

Seeolo  XVI IL    Opera  di  Camillo   Ugoni.    3  vols,    l^mo., 

JBrescia.     1822. 

d.  Staria  delta  Letteratura  Italiana,  dalP  orishiedella  lingua  Jina 

al  Seeolo  XIX.  Del  Cavaliere  Giuseppe  Mafiiei.  3  vols.  12mo* 

'  Milano.     1884. 

Italian  literature,  the  bldest  in  modem  Europe,  has  exhibitec^  m 
its  course  a  greater  variety  of  phases  than  any  of  its  cotempora- 
ries.    It  arose,  in  the  eloom  of  the  dark  ages,  out  of  the  chaos 
of  Roman  corruption.  Northern  barbarism,  and  the  wild  phan- 
tasies of  Arabia ;  while  its  first  accents  were  those  of  love  and, 
minstrelsy,  of  municipal  jurisprudence,  and  of  monkish  legend. 
The  thirteenth  century  witnessed  its  rapid  growth,  and  Italy  bad' 
then  poets  whose  works  are  read  even  to  this  day,  and  M'ho  were  the 
teachers  of  that  master-mind  that  came  to  arrange  the  scattered, 
materials  in  beautiful  ord6r,  -and  stamp  on  the  Italian  language 
the  impress  of  his  genius.     Dante  was  followed  b^  his  two  illus- 
trious countrymen   Petrarch   and   Boccaccio;  historic 
dext,  and  even  the  inmates*  of  the  cloisters  wrote  theii 
tracts  and  devout  effusions  in  pure  Tuscan.     The  caps 
the  language  were  now  known,  its  periods  fixed,  its  ban 
cfeHned^  every  circumstance  seemed   to  fi&vour  the  lo 
youthful  and  powerful  literskture,  when,  on  a  sudden,  it 

••  Pas8«viDti,C«vtlaiMidCatlieriatofSMi». 
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tton  teeiMl  to  kU,  its  voice  became  mute^aiid'  die  oldRomaa 
|oi^;i|fi  a^pin  obtained  the  aaceodtticy,  te  the  utter  neglect  of 
its.  oftpnng.  Several  causea  laay  be  assigoad'  fdr  ifais  retro- 
grade  movement.  The  discovery  of  the  aticmit  classics — the 
prkie  which  the  Italians  fek  in  those  bright  speciaeiiB  of  ^  wii^ 
dom  of  their  ancestors— tbei  infltieoce  <tf  theocratic  Roiae,  wfacee 
laagua^  was  Latin — the  want  of  a  capital,  of  a  common  ceatn» 
^  Italian' leanting — tbe-arrivid  of  the  Gheek  rrfiqp»N  ^^og  be^ 
fore  the  Ottoman  conqueror;  all  these  gave  a  general  impuhm 
towards  the  attainment  of  classic  Icnre;  the  Italiaai  literati  d^ 
dained  to  write  but  in  Latin,  and  the  Un^^  volgare  was  indeed 
abandoned  to  the  vulgar,  who  disfigured  it  by  provincial  dialectft. 
The  delusion,  however,  could  not  la^;  Itely  felt  she  was  oo 
longer  the  representative  of  the  ancient  imyesty  of  Rome ;  the 
idiom  of  the  haughty  senators,  of  the  warrior  consuls,  and  <rf  tkm 
people  of  Qoirimis.  was  but  ill  miited  to  the  state  of  the^MUley 
faces  that  had  inherited  that  splendid  patrimony*  The  Medici 
at  Florence,  the  Este  at  ^errara,  and  the  Gkmzaga  at  Masitna, 
chose  to  patronize  the  graceful  Imgna  volgare,  in  preference  to 
the  stately  andent  dialect. 

t  'The  sixteendi  centuiy  was  the  second  era  of  Italian  li^tfa^fi^. 
The  great  names  of  Macchiavelli  and  Guicdafdini,  of  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  and  Bemi,  of  Michelangelo  and  Palladio,  rose  above  a 
multitude  of  others,  illustrioos  in  almost  every  brailch  of  letleta- 
and  of  art*  It  was  a  most  brilliant  epoch,  and  yet  the  seeds  were 
then  sown  of  future  decay.  The  polish  of  that  age  was  the  polish 
of  voluptuous  courts,  of  an  unprincipled  theocracy ;  it  was  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  that  blunt  energy  which  had  been  the 
characteristic  of  the  old  writers,  born  in  the  midst  of  tumultuous 
republican  independence.  The  succeeding  century  exhibited  all 
the  corruption  of  minds  enslaved,  genius  prostituted,  and  taste 
vicious  and  weak.  Spanish  viceroys,  armed  with  all  the  terrors 
df  the  secular  sword  and  of  clerical  inquisition,  ruled  over  the 
finest  regions  of  the  Italian  peninsula;  misery  and  superstition 
wasted  the  strength  and  darkened  the  minds  of  the  people,  while 
the  licentious  system  of  Cicbbeism  poisoned  die  feelinga  of  the 
heart  at  their  inmost  source. 

Still,  however,  though  the  seventeendi  century,  the  age  of  the 
SeicerUisti,  has  been  justly  stigmatized  as  corrupt  and  debased  ia 
its  literary  character,  as  well  as  in  its  political  condition,  it  would 
be  an  error  to  imagine  that  such  corruption  was  universal  all  over 
Italy.  The  yoke  of  Spain  did  not  weigh  over  the  whole  peninsula; 
its  power,  though  rooted  at  both  ends,  at  Naples  and  at  Milan, 
did  not  extend  to  the  republics  of  Venice  and  of  Genoa^  nor  to 
Piedmont  and  Tuscany.    Thus,  the  very  di^dsiqn.of  Italy  whidi 
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4iad  fscililated  its  invasion,  f^ved  the  aiflons  of  preBerrhig'tU 
OMftBtry  from  univ^rsaldespottsm  aad  tdegnukdon*  Acc&timglf, 
we  maet  here  and  there  with  writers  disttngnisbed  by  their  senid^ 
laents  as  well  as  by  their  languase,  such  as  the  historians  Sarpi 
aad  DaviU;  the  poets  Tassoni/  Uhiabrera,  Oiiidi,  and  Fiiicaja) 
learned  prelates  like  Bentivoglio  and  PaUavidni ;  the  Jesuits  Seg-^ 
ned  and  Bartoii ;  whilst,  in  the  southernmost  division  of  Italy, 
ihe  .w9d  but  original  minds  of  SaWator  Rosa  and  CampanellJEl 
threw  out  flashes  of  genius,  volcanic  as  the  land  of  their  biftiit 
■To  the  sciences  Italy  gave,  in  that  age,  Galileo,  Cassini,  T«rri- 
ceUi,  and  Malpighi.  The  acad^nies  of  La  Crusca  and  of  die 
ApatiMi  opposed  the  corruption  of  hmgnage-introdueed  by  Ma- 
rioi  and  his  worse  disciples.  Still  the  unlucky  name  of  Smcentuti 
seems,  to  have  thrown  a  sweeping  censure  over  the  productions  of 
the  Italian  mind  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

About  this  time  the  French,  though  a  younger  and  a  pooret 
lai^ttage,  took  the. ascendancy  in  courts  and  among  the  nobility 
of  £ur(^,  a  superiority  derived  from  the  victories  mA  splendou^ 
of  Loms  the  Fourteenth's  reign,  from  the  greater  activity  and 
forwardness  of  the  people,  the  currency  and  ease  of  their  idiom 
'  for  familiar  intercourse,  and  also  from  the  real  merit  of  the  French 
dramatists  and  prose  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Italy,  ik 
that  efK>ch,  had  no  dramatist  to  stake  against  Comeille,  Racine^ 
orMoliere;  no  moralist  to  be  compared  toBossuetyFenelon; 
Pascal,  and  La  Bruyere : 

**  The  French,"  says  Comiani,  **  found  first  the  art  of  distributing,  with 
measure  and  taste,  a  certain  snm  6f  knowledge  and  ideas, — the  modern 
art,  in  short,  of  aiaking  books.  Theyintrodoced  in  their  works  clear- 
ness and  i^ecision,  an  easy  manner  of  expression,  with  a  befitting  pro^ 
portion  of  ornaments.  Italy,  no  doubt,  preserved  its  literary  and  scienh* 
tific  powers,  but  the  French  have  known  better  how  to  make  use  of 
theirs.*'  •  J 

This  acknowledgment  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  French,  who 
ought  not,  however,  to  have  forgotten  or  undervalued  their  former 
teachers.  But  their  critics  judged  flippantly  of  Italian  literature 
without  knowing  it,  and  talked  sneeringly  of  authors  whose  eqnal 
l^rance  had  never  produced;  while  Boileau's  **  chnqtUint  da 
Tium!^  and  the  epigrams  of  Bouhours,  Fontenelle,  and  Voltaire^ 
iwon  Italian  writers  and  Italian  taste,  remain  a  lasting  memento 
of  self-opinionated  conceit,  and  presumptuous  levity. 

The  knowledge  of  Italian  literature,  among  nations  beyond 
the  Alps,  remained,  therefore,  confined  to  a  few  classics, .  and 
these  the  most  difiScult  even  to  Italians.  .  Most  foreigners  ima^ 
gined  the  Italian  language  to  be  unfit  for  aught  but  poetry,  and 
chiefly  sunatory  poetry.    The  graceful  but  almost  effeminate  pen 
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of  Meta8taub  €&me  to  eoofirm  jdiem  m  this  idea;  and  we  ham 
beards  even  in  our  time^  the  ^ame  opinion  expressed,  in  vacaow 
countries,  by  men  of  education  and  reading.      Thus  tbae  is 

food  and  bad  luck  even  in  the  literary  fame  of  nations;  bat  m 
taly  itself,  circumstances  were  9ufficientlj  unfavourable* .  Each 
author  shone  in  his  municipal  circle,  and  was  barcBy  known  be- 
yond die  precincts  of  his  res|>ective  state  or  province.  ''  .The 
circuit  of  literary  reputations  in  our  divided  country,''  oinerws 
Giordani,  a  living  writer,  **  has  always  been  extremely  slow." 

The  eighteenth  century  witnessed  a  third  revival  of  Italian  let- 
ters.   Maiffei  and  MUratori,  Vico  and  Giannooe,  Metastasio  and 
Goldoni,  ushered  it  forth  with  great  splendour.     It  was,  how- 
ever, more  towards  the  middle  of  that  century  that  the  literatoit 
of  Italy  began  to  assume  an  essentially  new  character,     flradi- 
tion  and  fancy,  history  .and  poetry,  had  been  till  then  ita  stapk 
productions — to  please  and  to  amuse  had  been  the  chief  object 
of  most  of  its  writers  i  but  now  the  spirit  of  iavest^ation  and  of 
deep  reflexion  was  busy  at  work.    The  torch  of  rational  philo- 
sophy  penetrated  into  the  temple,  and  dissipated  the  ousts  of 
ignorance,  of  vague  tradition,  and  of  prej[ttdice.    The  epoch  was 
remarkabijr  favourable  to  the  development  of  mental  energies. 
After  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  succesaion,  and  that  of  the  empirei 
the  iron  sceptre  of  Spain  was  broken,  and  Italy,  with,  the  excep- 
tion of  Lombardy,  was  governed  by  resident  soveretgns  ;  even  io 
the  latter  province,  the  Austrian  government  showed  itself  bene> 
ficent  and  paternal,  and  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  is  to  this  day 
spoken  of  with  gratitude  by  the  Milanese.     One  day  of  peace 
succeeded  another — princes  of  a  mild  benignant  character,  en- 
lightened ministers,  exemplary  pontiffs  held  an  easy  sway  over 
the  contented  population,  and  the  never-dying  genins  of  Its^ 
again  inspired  that  happily  constituted  race.      Even  the  bold 
novelties,  which  were  then  started  among  neighbouring  nations, 
were  viewed  with  indulgence  by  the  rulers,  as  long  as  they 
remained  within  the  limits  of  speculative  philosophy. 

'^  It  was  then  that  the  writen  of  Italy  separated  into  two  fut^es ; 
the  one  coosistiDg  of  worsbipoers  of  the  past ;  the  other  of  partisans  of 
tmaincipatkm.  llie  former  pleaded  the  caase  of  ancient  literatme  ia 
those  baUowed  regions,  and  under  tbe  same  sky,  where  Uie  Latin  iMNei 
iud  long  and  nobly  held  their  sway.  Tbe  others  maintained  thu  tbs 
spirit  and  taste  of  literature  ought  to  follow  tbe  bent  of  tbe  social  ly^ 
tern  i  they  d^noDstrated  tbe  wedkening  efifects  of  an  imitation  protracted 
through  centuries,  imitation  which  at  last  had  reduced  itself  to  tbe  ex« 
temal'form  and  monlding  of  tbe  works  of  tbe  classics,  after  the  spirit 
had  kmg^ed,  and  was  irrevocably  lost." — Ugoni^  preface,  p.  15. 

Many  authors,  Italiau  and  foreign,  have  written  on  tbe  biitoiy 
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of  Itelian  litenitare.  -  Among  dra  lattar>  Sistto^dii  iq  hk  '^  lijte- 
nture  du  Midi  de  FEurope/'  hus  devoted  to  it  a  considerable  pari; 
of  his  eloquent  Mrork.  Bouterweck^  in  writing  on  tbe  same  sub^ 
ject,  has  chiefly  confined  himself  to  the  poets..  Ginguen6  had 
the  courage  to  undertake  a  complete  ''  Literary  History  of  Italy/' 
but  death  stopped  him  in  the  midst  of  its  publication.  All  these 
writers,  however,  have  taken  their  materials  from  Italian  his- 
torians ;  and,  as  we  think  that  the  latter  are  the  most  compe-n 
tent  judges  of  their  own  matters,  to  them  we  shall  now  conone 
our  notice. 

Every  state  of  Italyi  and  almost  every  city,  has  its  literary 
chronicles,  annals,  and  biographies.  In  the  first  part  of  ,jtbe 
eighteenth  century,  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Muratori  col- 
lected an  immense  quantity  of  documents  for  the  literary,  as  well 
as  the  civil  history  of  the  whole  peninsula  during  the  middle  ages* 
namely,  from  the  fifth  to  th^  fifteenth  century;  he  published  tlK>se 
valuable  materials  in  his  great  Latin  work,  **  Rerum  Italicarun\ 
Scriptores,"  consisting  of  twenty-seven  folio  volumes,  and  jafter- 
wards  commented  on  them  in  his  ''  Dissertations  on  the  Italian 
Antiquities  of  the  Middle  Ages.'' 

Saverio  Bettinelli,  a  Jesuit,  drew  a  concise  and  regular  plan  of 
tbe  progress  of  mental  improvement  during  the  same  period,  and 
made  it  the  subject  of  a  work  on  the  revival  of  Letters:  Risorgi", 
fftento  €t  Italia  negU  studj,  nelle  arti  e  ne*  costumi,  dopoil  Miile, 
a  production  of  great  merit,  both  for  its  abundant  erudition  and 
for  the  philosophical  mauner  in  which  that  erudition  is  arranged 
and  displayed.     He  begins  by  tracing  back  the  moral  coaditioa 
of  the  Italians  during  the  three  ages  preceding  the  revival,  from 
th^  reign  of  Charlemagne  to  the  eleventh  centiuy.    He  gives  aa 
animated  sketch  of  those  dark  times  of  bulls,  Qonvents^  ^id  cru-; 
sades,  in  which  feudal  pride  and  turbulence  were  contrasted  wi^Ii 
monastic  fervour  and  seclusion,  when  barbarous  Latin  wa^  tbe( 
only  written  language,  and  priests  were  the  only  men. who  could 
write.    The  tenth  century  was  the  true  iron  age  of  Italy,    Th^ 
corruption  of  the  secular  clergy,  the  ignorance  of  the  laity,  tbe 
wretcbednesaof  the  people,  die  irruptions  of  Hungarians  from 
the  north,  and  of  Saracens  from  the  south,  the  wars  between  the 
Italian  lords,  tbe  Counts  of  Provence,  and  the  German  £mperors» 
contending  for  the  insecure  possession  of  a  blood-stained  crown^ 
-<^-ott  these  calamities  had  extinguished  every  spark  of  learning ; 
a  report  having  also  spread  about  tiiat  time  that  the  end  of  ikMi  , 
world  was  at  hand, — a  seemingly  befitting  catastrophe  after  aiich 
a  series  of  horrors,— ^the  apprehension  of  this  deterred  men  from 
the  idea  of  wasting  their  days  in  acquiring  an  empty  and  now 
useless  knowledge.  .     , 
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CoBteAiponiry  Irkh  Bettbelli,^  another  learned  Jesfiit,  Ttrm- 
boschi,  produced  an  Universal  History  of  Italian  Liter atare. 
His  situation  as  prefect  of  the  rich  library  of  the  House  o^  Elste, 
an  office  which  Muratorihad  filled  before  him»  placed  ample 
materials  at  his  command  for  die  execution  of  his  long-meditated 
work,  which  was  published  at  Modena,  in  1772 — 85,  in  four- 
teen Tolumes.f  ^is  truly  classical  history  reaches  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Ginguen^,  who  aft^wards  wrote  in  French  upon  the  same 
subject,  made  a  free  use  of  Tiraboschi's  extensive  information, 
ana  Ugoni  says, ''  copied  much  without  always  (|uoting  him ;''  in 
fact,  had  it  not  been  for  the  hard-earned  erudition  of  the  good 
Tirabouhi,  as  Ginguen6  familiarly  styles  him,  the  French  writer 
could  never  have  written  his  "  Histoire  Litt^raire  d'ltalie."-^ 
Ugonif  vol.  iii.  p.  358.  Tiraboschi  was  a  churchman  and  a 
Jesuit,  Giiiguen6  a  republican  and  a  philosopher;  of  course 
their  opinions  must  at  times  clash :  but  Tiraboschi  was  also  ho- 
nesty candid,  and  accurate,  and  may  be  generally  trusted  in  die 
historical  parts  of  his  work,  and  to  this  6inguen6  himself  bears 
repeated  and  honourable  testimony.  He  is  rather  too  minute 
in  his  biographical  details,  forgetting  at  times  his  professed  pur- 
pose of  writing  the  history  oflittraiure  rather,  than  diat  of  the 
men  of  letters. 

Aiter  Tiraboschi  comes  Count  Comiani,  of  Brescia,  who 
wrote  "  I  Secoli  della  Letteratura  Italtana,''  in  which  he  describes 
the  Itdian  writers  since  the  twelfdi  century,  in  separate  articles, 
fonnkir,  as  it  were,  a  gallery  of  miniature  sketches.  Each  article 
18  divided  into  sections,  containing  accounts  of  the  life  of  the 
author,  of  his  works,  and  of  his  character.  This  is  a  useful  and 
pleasing  work  for  those  who  cannot  wade  through  the  learned 
Toiumes  of  Muratori  and  Tiraboschi,  and  who  yet  wish  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  literary  yiisti  of  Italy.  Corniani's  work 
coming  down  only  to  die  middle  of  the  last  century.  Baron  Ugoni, 
a  townsman  of  Uomiani,  has  undertaken  to  write  a  continuation; 
as  he  modestly  styles  it,  of  the  same  task,  comprehending  the' 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  the  execution  of 
Ugoni's  work  is  far  superior  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  de- 
serves peculiar  and  separate  notice.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  Aat 
the  city  of  Brescia  should  have  given  birth  also  to  a  third  cotem- 
porary  historian  of  Italian  letters,  Count  Giammaria  Mazzucheiti, 
who  began  a  most  copious  and  instructive  biography  of  Italiair 

*.  Bettinelli't  "Ria4>rgiiiM:nto  d'ltolia,''  has  been  reprinted  at  Milan,  fai  18tO»  in  Um- 
volnmet,  ISnio. 

t  Nuincruiifl  editions  have  becn*niade  of  (he  5torta  della  Lettiratura  Judiana^  tbe 
lalctt  b  that  oC  Milan,  1824,  in  fifteen  volumes,  8vo. 
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yxn^n,  airaiigMl  in  al(jlifibeticml  order,  of  ^^ibicb,  h<Mr6vel->  be  bad 
only  time  to  publish  the  first  four  letters,  M'bich  fill  up  six  volumes 
foUel 

As  die  work  of  Ugoni  constitutes  tbe  best,  or  rather  the 
only  satisfactory  account  of  tbe  great  change  diat  took  place  ia 
Italian  literature  during  the  last  century,  a  change  that  ha»  h«d 
tbe  greatest  influence  upon  the  present  state  of  mind  in  that 
country,  we  propose  to  review  it  in  the  present  article.  Im- 
portant as  Ugom's  history  is  under  several  aspects,  and  although 
Hs  author  is  personally  known  in  this  countiy,  which  he  visited  a 
few  years  since,  tbe  work  has  qever  been  noticed,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed,  in  any  of  tbe  English  periodicals. 

We  shall  givci  short  sketches  of  the  various  writers  illustrated 
b^  our  historian,  many  of  whom  are  liule  known  beyond  the  pre^ 
aocts  of  Italy.  The  first  on  the  tist  is  tbe  musician  Tartim, 
who  wrote  a  "  Treatiae  on  Music  according  to  the  true  Science 
of  Harmony,"  besides  a  great  number  of  musical  compositions^ 
especially  for  the  violin,  the  instrument  on  which  he  chiefly  ex* 
celled.  •  One  of  the  latter  is  called  the  DeoiTs  Sonata,  and  the 
'  following  is  the  account  Tartini  gave  to  Lalaade  of  this  compo- 
sition: r      ' 

^^  One  night,  about  the  year  1713, 1  dretoit  I  had  entered  into  a  com- 
pacft  widi  tbe  devil,  who  stood  waiting  for  my  orders,  eager  to  forward  all 
my- wishes,  ft  came  into  my  bead  to  give  hitn  my  TioMd;  and  ask  him  to 
play  sQmetbiDg,  when  he  slrack  ont  a  sonata,  so  beautifoi  that  I  had 
never  heard  the  Vkebaf ore.  I  was  sojurprised  and  delighted  thai  I  secSmed 
to  gasp  for  breath,  the  sensation  awoke  me,  and  I  took  up  the  instra« 
ment,  hoping  to,  recollect  at  leas't  part  of  what  I  bad  heard  in  my  dream, 
hut  in  vain ;  the  sonfita  1  then  CQmp6se4  was  certainly  the  best  1  ever 
wrote,  and  I  have  called  it  by  the  devil's  name,  but  so  very  inferior  it  is 
to  tbe  one  I  had  beard,  that  I  was  near  breaking  my  violin  m  despair,  and 
giving  up  music  for  evtr/'-^Ugoni,  vol:  i.  p.  25. 

After  Tartini,  we  have  Father  Boscovieb,  tbe  great  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer,  who,  although  born  at  Ragasa,  is  included 
among  the  Italian  writers,  from  bis  having  studied^  lived,  and 
written  in  Italy,  where  he  remaioed  until  bis  death,  which  hap- 
per^d  in  1767'  His  wQrks  on  astronomy,  geology,  and  trigono- 
metry, are  mostly  in  Latin.  •  • 

Next  in  order  comes  the  spruce,  courlly#  and  leumed  Algarotti,  ^ 
the  favourite  of  Frederic  of  Prussia.  Ilisworks^  in  seventeen 
volumes,  are  now  almost  forgotten.  The  principi^  merit  of  this 
writer  was  that  of  difiusing  by  his  conversation  and  correspond- 
ence  among  the. patrician  order>  a  certain  flowery  tint  of  erudition, 
heightened  by  a  varnish  of  polite  elegance,  which,  wh^n.  unac- 
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compuiitd  by  vamly  aiid  prMWBfytioii^  it  fcr  from  being  itseleH 
or  conleiaptible. 

'*  Algarotti/'  says  Ugoni^  "  might,  in  this  respect,  be  oompared  «o. 
Pomponiiis  Attiotts,  and  to  fbuMieiielle,  men  from  whose  Ups  mad  peoi 
philosophy  aad  ftttters  sptfead  softly  among  their  lespectiTe  cotempo** 
nories,— -tkaoks  to  that  urbanity  aod  refiaemeot  which  always  enhaoQe 
the  mcorit  of  knowleciis.''— yoI.  i.  p.  137< 

But  let  us  Aow  proceed  to  More  useful  subjects^  and  to  minds 
^  a  nobler  stamp. 

In  die  eariy  part  of  tbe  last  ceatary  Oiambattisli^  Vico»  a  Near 
politan  jttrisooiisolt,  was  tbe  foreruniier  of  tbe  new  Italiwi  school 
of  moral  philosophy;  he  traced  baok  to  their  most  remote  orign 
the  princi^es  of  society,  of  nations,  and  of  laws,  airailing  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  philology  and  history^  Most  of  tbe  writen 
"fi^o  bad  treated  of  politics  and  legislation  were  wont  to  leasea 
according  to  tbe  refined  ideas  acquned  by  civilisation,  fovg^ttng 
Aat  the  present  social  system  bad  been  founded  in  times  wbsa 
men  acted  from  instinct  and  fancy,  and  almost  without  biowiag 
wby  they  acted.  It  is  necessary  to  dive  into  thoae  agea  of  dark- 
ness and  ignorance,  to  examint  tbe  rough  miiids  of  olden  times, 
to  find  the  remote  origin  of  present  manners  and  institutionB,  la 
trace  tbe  early  workings  of  uiat  common  sense  which«  althoii|b 
uoenlij^itened,  and  often  grossly  obscured  hy  prc^udices»  is  still 
discemMe  in  all  aneieiit  iastitiitkHai.  This  is  what  Vico  pro- 
posed to  do.  He  knew  tbait  pbifesopkjr  is  apt  to  €C»Bceive  saaa 
'•ttcb  as  we  faney  be  e«^  tp  be,  b«t  be  feb  that  iAe  imsk^r 
$houid  consider  km  such  ^  he  ts,  ih,  order  to  derive  from  nis  very 
passione  useful  results,  and  tramform  them  mto  somr/  ^rfues; 
that  government,  in  short,  ought  to  be  conformable  to  the  natun 
ilf  the  people  governed.  Vico^s  principles  were  adopted  by  Ge- 
novesiy  Verri,  Mario  Pagano,  and  other  (Ustinguidhea  men  of  the 
Italian  sdiool.* 

Antonio-  Genoresi  was  bom  near  Saiemo^  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naptesi  in  171^.  It  has  been  supmsed  by  sonae  tbnt  the  midb 
4ti  the  Italians,  and  especially  the  If eajpolitans,  are  more  it  for 
i«Miginative  literature^  tfaaii  for  tbe  logical  sciencea)  yet,  it  is  Id 
Naples— netwitbstaftc&ig  i«s€lkne  and  its  institutions,  whachsee* 
little  favourable  to  philosophical  reseapcbes^^at  Itsaly  owes  ike 
oFeviT&l  of  modem  rational  philosophy.  There  the  wiU  mtadi  of 
Telesio  and  OmpaneHa  had  aheady  bagun  to-8lMrice«ff4ieAn»- 
«oteltan  yoke,  and  Vieo    and   O^ovesi  compieled  the  woiIl 

"*''  ' .ll.! ^V'  ''  ■■■■«  ■■■»»»  ^M»>  .nil*" 

t.    *Vko^s  work  hfttUealaSoljr^^aodelk^  and  irwiskted  into  rrenelibjB^ 
nndec  tbe  feliowiag  aUe:  Prmcift»  de  la  Phihtophie  d$  VHitUAnj,  tradtdu  it  ImSamm 
Nnova  de  J.  B.  Vico,  et  fr6cid6$  fun  ditcoun  sur  U  Syiteme  et  ia   Vie  de  I'Avteur,  fcr 
Jults  Micbefet,  PrufesMor  d'  Histoure  au  College  de  St  Barbe.     6^. 
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Vioo^  in  Ilk  Sdemca  Nno^i  bad  brought  foKh  vast  but  ^sctire 
mmd  coofused  icleaa ;  GeiKyveBi  collected  these^  put  them  in  orckr> 
mtod  inqproved  upon  th«n. 

Genov«ai>  whde  attending  at  the  Uhiversity  of  Naples^  beouse 
nenaiUe  of  ihia  de&dency  oS  philoBophioal  studies^  and  obtained^ 
Afongfa  the  influenoe  of  Monsigoor  Galia»i,  leave  to  open  an  ex- 
tmardiaary  daw  of  meta^ysics,  in  1 74 1  •  According  to  the  then 
preraling  custom  of  Italim  achoob  of  giving  fectntes  in  Latin«  he 
ready  and  afteiwarda  published^  in  that  language,  his  '*  Elements 
^  Metaphyticby^  embracingall  die  brandies  of  tibat  seience.  He 
•fterwards  reoaal  his  work  in  Italian,  dividing  it  into  two  parts. 
The  first  was  hit  Ldgioa  i&'  Giov€mgiti^  which  contains  the  foun- 
4alftatt  of  all  his  odier  works*  Its  distribution  is  clear,  the  ideas 
^c#nci8e>  tka  definitions  exact,  rejecdng  all  sdiolastic  subtleties. 
11k  candour  and  naodesty  of  the  author  appear  throughout.  In 
ikis  work,  Genovesi,  speaking  of  the  infiueace  of  time  upon 
4Bnguapes,  oln0rvea>  that  the  raaaon  why  most  Itidian  writers  of 
ilia  period  w^re  not  popular,  was^  because  they  did  not  suScieoidy 
attend  to  the  change  of  ideas>  of  habits,  and  of  taste,  whi^h  had 
taken  place  among  their  coontrynma. 

**  The  cAd  Ilafian  classies  spoke  to  their  contempomiies  in  the  hoiguage 
of  the  age,  but  oar  authors  of  ibit  elgteenth  tsantory  write  as  if  (^oy 
ware  writkig  for  4he  people  of  the  thhteenlh  and  founeeath.**  ^*  The 
Inind.of  man  is  atrue  Pioteus,  and  aU  the  devises  of  Plato  in  his  repub- 
lie  were  insufficient  to  k^  it  stafionary.** 

Genovesi  next  wrote  his  Treatise  on  Metaphysics,  Delk 
Sdenze  Metqfisiche,  in  which,  explaining  the  principles  of  cos* 
mology  mad  dieolegy,  he  shows  hunadf  a  strenuous  and  enl%ht* 
.ened  defender  of  the  Mosaic  histoid  of  the  world,  against  the 
prindpal  infidd  writers;  he  then  proceeds  to  the  third  part, 
wUoh  he  x^alls  atUhropolofnfi  a  vford  be  adopted  in  preference  to 
ibe  common  one  of  psycmdogy,  used  by  metaphysicians  6)r  the 
-same  braneh  of  their  science,  because  he  preferred  the  reasonipg 
•of  maHf  as  being  composed  of  mind,  mstinct;  $nd  body,  to 
jdiacoBsing  the  abstract  properties  of  die  $oul,  with  the- nature  of 
<wlaoh  we  are  unacqnaiiited< — U^am,  voL  i.  p»  137. 

P^iasing  over  Genovest's  ''  Phdoaaflncal  Meditationa  on  Rdi* 
|(ion  and  Movabty,"  «  w^n^l  wordiy  of  its  tide,  and  his  entertain* 
log  LetiiN  Aoatkmkhe,  we  most  now  view  the  NeapetitaB  phttch 
aaphor  in  the  Ikht  of  a  political  Economist. 

Bartolomeo  Intieri,  a  native  of  Florence,  and  a  lover  of  scienee, 
-who  had  settled  at  Naples  and  adopted  it  as  his  second  coufitry, 
proposed  to  found,  at  his  own  expense^  a  chair  of  political  eco- 
nomy in  that  university,  under  three  conditions;  namely,  that  the 
lectures  should  be  given  in  Italian,  that  Genovesi  should  be  the 
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first  professor,  and  that  no  monk  should  ever  be  admissible  to  the 
professorship.  The  Neapolitan  government  accepted  the  oSer, 
and  subscribed  to  Intieri's  conditions ;  and  thus  the  first  chair  of 
political  economy  was  established  in  Italy.  Genovesi  opened  his 
first  course  in  1754,  by  his  lectures  on  commerce,  which  he  after^ 
wards  published,  under  the  title  Leziom  di  Commercio.  His 
principles  were  such  as  have  been  since  adopted  by  the  most 
enlightened  economists  of  all  countries,  but  in  his  time,  and  in 
a  country  like  Naples,  they  appeared  paradoxical ;  indeed,  poli- 
tical economy  altogedier  was  disdained  as  a  plebeian  and  mer- 
cantile study.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Neapolitans  to  this  most  important  science,  and  for  a 
time  nothing  else  was  talked  of  in  that  generally  indoknt  and  ef- 
feminate capital  but  agriculture,  economy,  and  commerce.  Ge- 
novesi combated  the  antiquated  prejudice,  that  luxury  was  inju- 
rious to  a  state;  he  insisted  that  the  common  cause  of  dearths 
was  an  excessive  harvest  accompanied  by  prohibition  of  exporta- 
tion; that  the  price  of  things  could  be  determined,  not  by  any 
civil  law,  but  by  the  geometrical  proportion  between  production 
and  consumption ;  that  the  people  that  cultivated  the  best  soil  in 
the  best  manner  must  be  the  wealthiest,  and  other  axioms  wfaidi 
then  made  many  worthy  persons  stare. 

We  have  only  space  to  mention  another  of  Genovesi's  works, 
La  Diceosina,  or  ''  Philosophy  of  the  Just  and  the  Honest'' 
which  was  written  in  his  latter  years,  and  in  which  he  starts  from 
the  principle,  that  every  thens  in  morality  ought  to  be  susceptible 
of  demonstration. 

This  great  and  good  man  thus  knew  how  to  ally  true  religion 
with  liberality,  modesty  with  a  spirit  of  inqi]|iry,  sabordination  to 
the  laws  with  independence  of  mmd.  He  exhibited  in  his  person 
the  compatibility  of  the  priest  with  the  philosopher.  Respected 
by  the  minister  Tanucci,  who  consulted  with  him  on  the  new 
organization  of  public  education  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  1767,  Genovesi  was  also  sincerely  venerated  and  be- 
loved by  a  whole  generation  of  young  Neapolitans,  whom  be  bad 
educatal  in  the  paths  of  science  and  of  virtue,  and  many  of  whom 
afterwards  distinguished  themselves  by  their  genius  and  learning. 
Genovesi  had  been  ill  for  several  years,  (yet  without  interrupting 
therefore  his  lectures  and  his  studies,)  and  at  last  died  of  dropsvi 
in  1769*  He  is  justly  styled  by  Ugoni  tibe  Rutarer  of  liBlm 
philosophy. 

Another  great  name  among  the  Italian  philosopher  of  the  eigb- 
teenth  century  is  that  of  Pietro  Verri.<  He  was  bom  at  Mihn  b 
1 728,  of  a  patrician  family ;  he  served  early  in  life  in  the  Austriio 
army,  during  the  campaigns  of  the  seven  years'  war  against  the 
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Pru8siaB8«  Hanog  kft  the  seraoe^  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  political  eco- 
nomy. Being  appointed  councillor  to  the  imperial  government  of 
Lombardy,  he  laboured  zealously  to  expose  the  abuses  which  grew 
out  of  the  practice  of  farming  the  taxes,  and  by  which  both  the 
treasury  and  the  people  were  sufferers.  His  report  was  sent  to 
the  minister  Kaunitz  at  Vienna,  who  directed  Verri  to  make  out 
a  budget  exUfoiting  the  income  and  expenses  of  the  state,  stating 
the  best  means  of  collecting  the  former,  and  the  reforms  to  be 
effected  in  the  latter.  Verri  completed  his  task,  and  a  reform  took 
place  in  the  farming  system — a  council  of  economy  being  ap- 
pointed in  1765,  of  which  he  was  made  a  member.  When  some 
years  later,  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa*  established  at  Milan  a 
patriotic  society  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  arts,  and 
manufactures,  Verri  became  one  of  its  most  active  and  influential 
members.  Meantime,  he  wrote  his  work  styled  Meditazioni 
snip  Economia  PoUtica,  which  went  through  several  editions  in 
the  course  of  three  years,  and  was  translated  into  French  and 
German.  Verri  here  showed  himself  an  enlightened  advocate  for 
the  freedom  of  trade.  The  following  passage  at  the  commence* 
m€;pt  of  the  book  will  give  some  idea  of  its  spirit : 

*'  Two  inexorable  words,  to  prescribe  and  to  constrain,  stand  written 
over  most  of  the  codes  which  nations  have  inherited  from  their  fore- 
fathers. The  progress  of  reason  in  our  age  begins  to  substitute  the  milder 
ones  to  uwite  and  to  guide.  Whatever  be  the  form  of  goveninient  under 
whi<:b  a  community  lives,  I  think  it  the  interest  of  the  rulers  to  allow 
the  citizens  the  greatest  possible  liberty.*' 

His  treatise  on  the  com  trade,  SuUe  leggi  vineolanti  nel  com» 
mercio  dei  grani,  though  written  at  the  same  time,  was  only 
published  in  1 796,  after  the  revolution.  In  that  Verri  opposes  die 
restrictions  on  the  com  trade,  and,  above  all,  the  monopoly  de- 
rived by  a  few  speculators,  who  obtained  from  government,  and 
often  by  corrupt  means,  the  privilege  of  exporting  corn.  This 
practice  was,  and  is,  we  believe,  still  existing  in  several  Italian 
states,  especially  in  Sicily ;  through  the  cupidity  of  some  specu- 
lators, and  the  meddling  interference  of  the  government,  that 
**  granary  of  Italy"  has  often  been  afflicted  by  dreadful  dearths. 
Verri,  however,  wrote  especially  for  his  own  country,  Lombardy. 
It  is  not  the  least  of  this  author's  merits  that  he  encouraged, 
and  almost  compelled,  his  excellent  but  indolent  friend,  Beccaria, 
to  indite  his  immortal  work,  Dei  delitti  e  delle  pene,  which  die 
latter  effected,  after  repeated  entreaties,  in  Vem's  study.  It  is 
even  related  that  the  latter,  returning  home  in  the  evening,  and 
looking  over  BeCcaria's  manuscript,  but  finding  it  almost  illegible 
with  corrections  and  interpolations,  used  to  transcribe  it  himself. 
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toiasetfaeftpallielic«ilh#r|liattRMiUe.  Befim  iie  pvUimMt 
of  this  worii  Beccaria  was  akooit  uakaawB*  aMi  k  r^i|iuffed  tii^ 
Idod  importooitm  of  a  fntmd,.  «bo  knew  bis  conoealed  wortli*  t» 
«Kh8>it  him  ta  tbe  wori4  u^  iMk«  Un  ootoUMd  and  eatf^iidi 
1^  minif  ten  and  tovcveigm. 

Veni'a  merits  and  his  hoDOvrabk  wtarfwMMt  katb^  owonwcal 
afidsB  of  his  coaQti7»  had  nade  hkm  naoieioaa  eiio«ms»  who 
wstiched  Oforj  c^portuiiutj  Id  excite  the  tUBpieiooa  of  ^  goveni* 
meat  against  hiaii,-r^U  liaratsod  bj  repeated  voKatieait^  be  il 
fength  asked  and  obtaaied  Usvrt  to  reaign  tbe  oAee  of  pteakkail 
ef  the  board  of  trade  in  1786. 

Verri  had  enjoyed  teD  years  the  happiness  of  daioeflCic  rttimwonf, 
which  he  usefully  employed  ia  indiuag  the  amab  of  bia  Munny, 
nrfieD,  at  the  epoch  of  the  iuvasion  of  Lonbardy  bj  the  Freui^ 
iu  1796,  he  was  appoinled,  by  the  geatral  voles,  of  his  country 
men,  to  a  seat  in  the  new  municipal  governmeMt,  which  wws  psor 
tempore  estabhsbed  at  Milan*  In  that  most  aiduous  tiarnrfyMf^  ia 
such  difficult  stormy  tunes,  he  showed  himself  aniBsaied  by  Ihi 
same  virtuous  love  of  his  country*  firta  horn  petty  spirit  or  w»- 
lence,  and  solely  intent  on  the  admitiiatratiott  of  impartial  jiHtifii^ 
On  the  occasion  ci  a  new  forced  hmm,  which  was  in.  agbaitto^  ts 
satisfy  the  rapacity  of  some^  and  the  profusion  of  others,  Veifi» 
akefdy  grieved  at  ^  the  acts  of  vM^ijice  aiid  plunder  perpetratod 
in  the  name  «f  hb^tty^  bohUy  stood  up  ia  the  Bswucipal  councii^ 
and  streauousiy  opposed  the  measove* 

**  A  forced  loan/'  exclaimed  ht,  "  wpears  to  me  bat  another  word  kit 
robbery.  If  you  wish  that  the  peopte  should  love  the  new  order  of 
tbkigs,  make  them  experience  happy  effects  from  it,  so  that,  ooh»> 
paring  the  past  with  the  piesent,  th^  mav  peefier  the  IstteKi  As  long  at 
Qor  joumals  are  stained  by  scurrility  and  peraonatitits,  as  long  as  yoa 
continue  to  riolate  the  riffhts  of  property  hf  forced  smd  paiUal  leqahi* 
tions,  as  bog  as  yon  hold  a  darii  inqsisitoiial  watch  over  opioien^  sod 
capriciously  imprison  the  supposed  enemies  of  democracy,  yen  will 
neither  be  looked  upon  as  the  paires  patrim,  nor  as  food  citizens ;  yon 
may  be  feared  by  the  people,  but  you  cannot  be  loved.  Do  you  pretesd 
to  constrain  public  opinion,  and  to  oppress  tbe  pec^Ie,  in  order  to  lead  them 
to  liberty  by  violence  ?  Ton  place  yourselves  in  a  Mse  position,  by  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  popular  government,  and  at  the  same  time  dive- 
gavmng  the  voice  of  the  people.* 

But  what  could  tbe  voice  of  a  single  virtuous  oU  bcuh  effect  agaimt 
the  insolence  of  the  foreign  conqueror,  the  ambition  and  avance  of 
tbe  false  patriois>  the  universal  pnrensy  of  all  ?  Verri  endet^vouied 
to  preach  calmness  and  moderation — but  he  preached  in  the  vil* 
dejcness ;  he  wrote  a  book  for  the  circumstances,  entitled.  Mode  of 
Urminaliug  Diqndes,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  exphun  tb 
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c6nrectMiettiung  of  imaiy  «fxpr&9«ioiia  tibi9(»»  mimiMKl  or  miiooor 
striA^d*  ««irve4  M  wiitcUworcU  to  fiiK^tioo  and  licepse^  Tbiui> 
with  bk  voice  md  hia  pen,  he  exerte4  hi»i»alf  to  9ave  the  ^epub-* 
tk; ;  i^heiiA  io  the  middle  of  \m  noble  exertions,  be  wa$  earned  pif 
by  an  apoplectic  fit  in  the  night  of  the  £8th  June,  1797j  M^bil^ 
^  baa  po8^  in  the  ouin^ipal  hallt  UJte  a  aotdi^r  on  t^  field,  do* 
fending  d^  ri^ts  and  the  honour  of  his  beloved  countr;«-r 
I/gon^  vol.  ii«  p. ^74. 

Venrihad  pnbliah^  the  first  yolmne  of  hia  *'  Histoiy  of  MUan>^ 
ai»d  had  the  a^ond  in  the  preaa ,  when  b^  died.  Hia  friend  Friai 
effected  the  publication  of  the  aecond  volume,  in  which  thq  nairr 
ffUive  ia  canrted  to  the  middle  of  die  aixteenth  ceotuiy^  BiK'On 
Cuatodi,  after  publiahing  the  third  volume,  which  cum^  down  tP 
1750,  baa  now  oompletod  the  work  by  adding  a  fourd)>  conu>i)e4 
ohiefly  from  Verri's  notea  and  m^noranda^^  The  work  tbor^a* 
fore  enda  at  the  death  of  the  £mperpr  Leopold  II*  in  1792,  ^Jt^ 
which  di0  hiatory  of  Milan  and  of  Iiombai-dy  becomea  blended 
jurith  the  general  history  of  Italy,  or  rather  of  Europe,  in  conaii^ 
quenee  ^  the  involvepienta  produced  by  the  Frendi  re¥olutio|i 
and  aubaeqnent  conqufat* 

Yerri  al»o  left  in  manua^ipt  aon^  hiatorioal  meinoira  on  the 
public  eeommy  of  the  atate  of  Milan^  in  which  he  exhibita  ita 
former  wealth — iU  deaolation  under  the  Spaniah  vicerpya — and  ita 
veatoration  to  aomething  of  ita  former  aplendour  under  the  milder 
rule  of  Aitf  tria*  Hia  letters  also  bdve  been  publiibied  lately  »t 
Milan. 

Gian  Binaldo  C4fli  was  born  at  Capo  dlatria,  in  the  Venetian 
atatea,  in  MWi.  He  applied  himself  early  to  the  atudy  of  anti- 
quitiea,  and  especially  of  the  monuments  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Pola,  onqe  a  RofHan  nqvsd  station  of 
consideR^le  importance,  and  where  magnificent  r^naina  oif 
ancient^aplendour  are  alill  to  be  8een,t  contributed,  perhaps,  to 
awaken,  m  the  mind  of  Carli,  that  love  of  antiq^uarism  reaearcii 
wbich  continued  in  him  through  life,  and  the  fruit  of  wbieb  waa 
hia  bborioua  work  IMU  AiUkhiii  ItuUam,  on  whidi  he  beatow^ 
a  large  portion  of  his  time,  and  wbich  he  pobHahed  in  hie  latter 


*  SU)ria  di  Milano,  dl  Pietro  Venri,  continnata  da  P.  Costodt.    4  voU  8vo.    Milano, 

t  The  fftlnaol  Pda  hnva  fawa  blel j  ai«fltr8led  in  a  Mpcf^to  tforkt  jp«b6ibo4  I7 

SUocovijchr  The  wboie  of  tlie  eaif  em  coast  of  the  Adriatic^  though  little  frequented  bj 
travellers,  is  strewed  with  luterestlnK  remains.  Capo  d^Istna,  Fola,  Zara,  Spalatro,  near 
the  site  of  the  a:ncient  Satona,  are  allplaces  of  note,  f ortis*  TruveU  hi  Dalmatkt  uSarA 
the  bett  Mcount  of  thOM  eonntries,  Adans's  Bmbu  {fSjmktro,  Cmsqs's  Vogtg$  fi^ 
tora^  de  VIstrie  etdtla  DaltMiie,  and  Allasou's  Auti^ies  cf  Pola,  exhibit  to  the  lover 
of  art  and  the  antiquarian  an  idea  of  the'  splendid  remains  of  Boman  magnificence, 
^hith  are  stHl  visible  in  them. 
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yecrs.  The  antiqukieB  of  Intmi  U«  naAve  country^  fill  a  comi- 
derable  part  of  this  work,  whioh  enjoys  grett  r^utetioB  »BODg 
the  lenrned.  A  puUicsliOB  of  more  general  nterest  is  that  con- 
cerning the  Itaitaii  ooibi^  and  comne^ :  DeUe  M&neie,  t  dM 
iHkuzione  delk  Zeecke  if  Italia.  In  this  woik,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1760,  in  four  volumes  quarto,  the  author  gtvea  an 
account  of  the  almost  innumerable  ams  ^at  had  currancy  indie 
various  states  of  Italy,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  aeven- 
teenth  century,  detailing  their  name,  weight,  tide,  and  intrinsic 
vahie,  and  investigating  &e  origin  of  the  institution  of  the  mint  in 
Italy.  Several  of  the  topics  discussed  in  the  eight  dissertations 
of  which  the  work  is  composed,  relate  to  important  potnts  of 
poKtacal  economy,  such  as  the  fatal  consequences  arisiiq;  Irom 
arbitrary  alterations  of  the  currency  —  the  proportion  between 
gold  and  silver  before  and  after  die  time  of  Chariemagne^'^tlie 
growing  scarcity  of  the  latter  metal — the  illegal  ndue  giveu  to 
copper,  and  the  importance  of  the  strictest  equity  in  all  transao* 
tions  connected  wiw  the  currency.  In  the  seventh  disBertation> 
Carii  treats  of  the  proportional,  value  of  the  current  metal  with 
the  price  of  food,  ben>re  the  discovery  of  the  Indies,  oomparad 
with  that  in  the  present  times.  **  This  work,"  says  Ugoni,  **  is  a 
classical  and  masterly  production— the  task  was  ^tily  Hercidean 
*-^it  was  accomplished  after  lon^  years  of  labour,  research,  and 
repeated  journeys,  and  here  Carli  has  availed  himself  of  his  vast 
historical  and  antiquarian  lore  for  the  political  and  eoonoonca) 
purpose  at  which  he  aimed/' 

Among  the  numerous  other  works  of  Carli  mentioned  by 
Ugoni,  and  which  fill  no  less  than  twenty-four  volumes,  besides 
those  unpublished,  we  can  only  allow  ourselves  to  mention  one 
more,  his  Lettere  Americane.  This  is  chiefly  a  work  of  inge- 
nious hypothesis,  in  v(4iich  Carli  endeavours  to  establish  as  a  &cl 
the  common  origin  of  the  Mexicans  with  the  Egyptian  between 
the  monuments  of  which  two  nations  there  oertaraly  is  a  striking 
resemblance — and  that  of  the  Peruvians  widi  the  Chinese.  We 
will  not  follow  him  in  his  supposition  of  a  double  Atlantis,  one  in 
the  Atlantic  and  the  other  in  the  Pacific,  from  which  the  two 
stocks  of  those  four  nations  could  have  originated.  In  the  fer- 
vour of  his  theory,  Carli  shows  himself  a  warm  eulogist  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans — warmer  indeed  than  just,  as  we  soberly  think. 
The  Mexicans  were  certainly  ingenious  barbanans,  buttfaiey  were 
alstb  cruel,  gloomy,  and  superstitious ;  their  weU*attested  human 
sacrifices  before  the  altars  of  their  hideous  idols^— the  dii^olical 
cruelty  and  frightful  profusion  with  which  those  orgies  were  per- 
petrated by  dieir  abominable  priests — ^the  other  vices  of  that 
savage  race,  all  suggest  a  disgusting  approximation,  not  virith  die 
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Egypljwis,  bat  with  the  Totuies  of  JsggeraMitr  and  the  aecursed 
worshippers  of  £aal  of  okU  and  incline  us  to  for^ve  Cortes  for 
his  invasion  of  the  country.  ^  The  case  was  ¥ery  different  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  Pernvians^^the^^iver^  a  mild  inofifensive^  orderly  race, 
towards  whom  the  Spantaids  proved  themselves  much  more  un- 
just and  ishuDMn  than  in  Mexico. 

Carii  shared  with  Verri  in  the  labours, .  as  well  as  in  the  Ikk 
Doar,  of  the  reforms  which  took  place  in  Lombardy  under  the 
ministry  of  Prince  Kaunitz.  He  had  been  appointed  president 
of  tlie  board  ot  conmierce  and  public  economy,  and  also  of  Ihe 
committee  of  studies  and  education.  vWhen  Joseph  II.  cametp 
Milan  in  1769>  he  named  CfU'li  councillor  of  state ;  and  the  lat- 
ter availed  himself  of  his  new  office  to  obtain  of  the  emperor  the 
formal  abolition  of  the  inquisition.  In  177 1,  wheivby  the  advice 
of  Verri,  a.  new  plan  was  fnnned  for  collecting  and  ad^nistering 
the  revenue,  CarIi  was  appointed  president  of  the  new  council  of 
finani^es.  Ill  heidth  having  obliged  him  .to  resign  his  functions, 
be»Ungeied  for  several  years,  stiU  applying  to  his  favourite  studies, 
until  at  last  he  died  in  1795,  being  thus  spared  the  sight  of  die 
iiwasion  and  subsequent  miseries  which  befel  his. native  country 
a  twelvemonth  after. 

We  come  now  to  a  man  of  superior  genius,  but  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent turn  of  mind  from  those  already  mentioned :  Ferdinando 
Galiani,  bom  at  Chieti  in  the  Abruzzo,  in  17£S. 

There  are  several  features  of  Greek  origin,  moral  as  well  as 
pAi^sical,  observable  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  di- 
vision of  Italy.  Grecian  quickness,  volubility  and  suppleness  are 
there  found  j<Mned  to  a  fervid  temperament  and  a  sarcastic  h»- 
moar.  The  keen  Neapolitan  is.  a  very  different  being  from  the 
stem  .sententious  Roman — from  the  witty,  but  somewhat  pedan* 
tic  Tuscan ;  his  epicurism  is  of  another  sort  from  that  of  the  easy 
good-hui^oured  Lombard ;  he  is  vivacious,  yet  indolent — ^vohip- 
.tiKHii^  yet  temperate — loquacious,  yet  deep.  Galiani,  lively, 
brilliant,  aad  caustic,  but  also  profound,  was  a  fit  representative 
of  the  genius  of  his  country.  Ugoni  introduces  him  to  our  ac- 
quaintance in  the  following  manner:-^ 

^'  A  young  abbe  went  from  Naples  to  Pans  as  secretary  of  embassy. 
In  the  absence  of  the  minister,  -the  secretary  bad  to  appear  at  court. 
He  was  short  and  humpbacked;  his  appearance  excited  some  merriment 
aoKMig  tiie  Goortiers.  The  abb^,  not  the  least  discomposed,  aiade  the 
usual  bows,  and  then,  '  Sire/  said  be,  modestly  addr^sing  the  king, 
'  vous  vayez  rechantUlon  du  secretaire,^  le  secretaire  vient  aprh.  This 
bon-mot  won  bim  the  hearts  of  the  French.*' 

Wit  and  pleasantry  appeared  natural  in  him— -but  his  plea- 
santry was  that  of  a  man  of  the  world,  a  scholar,  and  a  phuoso- 
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flmati  80  dwt'he  bBcaane  «i  equal  fawwike  nilb-tWi 
the  kdies  of  fwAkm»  He  w«b  declartd  lo  1m  more  witty 
the  French  themselTes**  He  wrote  their  kuigwage  with  aU  the 
graces  of  a  natifo — be  ttnght  ik&m  politieel  ecoaom j,  ainaiag 
them  wiX  the  wfa9e--^he  attrpnaed  VoltaiM»  aatoniahed  Didevot* 
confounded  the  vain-glorious  econoiiiistSy  whose  thcoriea  he  itpMt» 
cojreaponded  with  Grimm  and  Madame  d'E^ioaj,  beeane  the 
favomtte  of  kings,  returned  to  his  covntry^  headed  with  honowiy 
end  intrusted  with  inpovtant  offices;  thus  writiog»  y^^^' 
biasing,  and  yet  iastnicting  hia  cotempotaiiea^  he  8p«t  hia  fafe 
which  1^  was  ever  resdy  to  parody.    Such  was  GWianL 

As  a  student  he  had  gives  early  proeii  at  talent*  Having  oaoe 
a  pique  against  the  president  of  an  aoadeny,  the  membeis  ef 
which  were  wont  to  write  degiea  aaHl  paaegyrlos  on  the  death  of 
iUustooua  pgraoaaig^,  he  wrote  ioiatly  with  a  friesd  a  coUection 
e£  burlesque  conipositiotta  on  tiie  demiae  of  the  pwUic  ezeea* 
tioiier,  and  published  it  under  the  aame  of  the  obnosioua  pmi* 
dent.  The  juvenile  waga  had  inoitated  the  style  of  tba  latter  aad 
hia  fallow  academidaBa  so  well  that  one  of  tbeae^  I>e  Aagelii» 
eopfosacd  he  would  have  been  imposed  upon,  bad  be  net  besa 
certain  that  he  had  not  written  the  pamphlet.  The  afiair  came  t» 
the  ears  of  the  miomter  Tanucci,  but  GaKam  and  his  aeoomplice 
got  off  with  a  slight  admonition. 

In  1750  he  published,  aaoayntously,  at  Naples,  hia  work  ea 
currency,  DeUa^MotietM^  whicb  raiaad  Ibe  author^  when  afterwards 
known,  in  the  eatimatiosi  of  ^  learned,  and  eatabtiahed  bis  iinae 
aa  a  pi^tical  economist.  Gcaitau  there  diacusses  the  p<HOtof 
the  intriaair  value  of  the  precioua  metals^-^-aTaiBe  oiving  more  Id 
their  use  aa  metals  than  to  dieir  use  as  money ;  he  diamines  the 
relatm  proportian  between  currency  and  prioes ;  and  treats  the 
qnestien  of  the  expedieacy  of  raising  the  vhac  of  the  onrcBOjr, 
«-an  expedient  resorted  to  by  manv  atatea  sinee  the  doM  of 
Roma  aiter  the  fisst  Punic  War.  At  the  tine  GaUun  ^mntt, 
prion  had  riaenexceasfvely  high  at  Naples^  add  Ugoni  says^tfait 
the  suggastiosB  of  die  yeaith&d  author  were  adopted  by  the  goiefB* 
ment,  and  saved  the  state  from  ruin  (p^  9A7y  Thirt?^  yaai9  after, 
iu  1780,  Oaliaai  puUiafaed  a  second  edition  of  bia  then  ackDow- 
led^ed  work,  iUuatraied  with  notca. 

Oa  his  ae^tid  viait  to  Paris,  after  baaing  fraTelkd  thnnigk 
Eaghasd  and  Holland,  he  wrotav  io  French,  kia  other  woAm 
pplilica)  economy, — Dialogues  snr  k  Commerce  <fe»  M&.  A 
royid  ordinance  of  1764,  in  favour  of  die  free  exportation  of  corn, 
had  been  followed  by  dearth  and  famine.     Tiie  evfl  was  attn- 

*  The  Duchess  de  Cboiseul,  who  knew  Gftliani,  and  bad  lived  in  Itelj,  used  to  ssy* 
**  In  France  we  have  wit  in  small  diange,  bat  in  Utaly  they  haY«  it  in  ban." 
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bated  bjT  sowB  to  tbe  ft^mm  wf^mm^^  ^  tbas  fli^fjf^u  mwk 

•totttly  deaied  by  the  modem  achool  of  Frencb.  ocotfoiuita.    Il 

was  rememb»«d  that  about  a  century  b^re,  the  Bunister  Cgl^ 

bert^  with  the  ifitention  of  faTouring  ^  manufaetiureri^  had  esta* 

blisfaed  the  system  of  restrictions  and  forbidden  the  exportation 

of  corn ;  the  consequence  was^  that  the  prices  M\  agricnltnre 

-WBS  depreciated,  the  cultivation  of  com  was  abandoned  in  many 

dUtricts,  and  the  whole  system  of  a  state  essentially  agriculturii 

was  deranged,    Galiani^  avejrse  to  general  sy9tems>  was  neither  ii 

fupport^r  of  prohibition  nor  an  advocate  for  unlimited  Ireedomqf 

tracks  he  took  a  third  po«itioin»  which  no  one  in  France  baid  y^ 

occupied.    As  he  was  wiituaig  for  a  isonaaroby,  he  ooatidered  dM 

cwm  trade  under  two    different  «3pect8,«—  one  with  rej^d  to 

commercid  and  economical  lettslation»  the  other  of  political  cai»: 

tk>n  and  foresight.    Much  of  mis  question  dg;iend9»  according  to 

)uiB,  on  thtt  size  of  a  country,  the  nature  of  Us  productions,  the 

atate  of  the  communicaUona»  and  other  circumatances»    If  the 

com.  provinces  are  iji  the  centre  of  a  large  kingdom«i  aa  Castile  in 

Spain,  let  the  exportation  be  favoured;  the  corn  will  spread  i^ 

self  through  the  other  provinces  before  it  reaches  the  irontiera* 

But  in  a  state  where  the  fertile  provinces  are  near  the  circum* 

fesence,  as  in  France,  in  wluch,  with  the  exception  of  Paris,  all 

the  wealthy  cities  are  at  the  extremities*  com  will  at  once  flo^w 

beyond  the  frontiers,  unless  some  checks  are  devised,  such  aa 

duties  on  exportation;  making  it  thus  a  source  of  revenue  to  iho 

atate.    But  Galiani^  who  had  a  quick  perception  of  the  spirit  of 

the  times*  considered  the  com  Question  under  a  political  as  well 

aa  economical  aspect ;  he  thou§Qt  that  too  mreat  and  sudden  aa 

alteration  upon  such  a  vital  part  of  the  people^s  subsistence,  and 

of  provincial  interests,  might  affect  the  existing  institutions  of  the 

monarchy, — a  crisis  which  Galiani  feared  and  wish^  to  avert^i 

whilst  the  economists  either  disregarded  or  spuxned  such  pru* 

dencial  considerations^ 

Galiani,  being  recalled  to  Naples  in  1769,  left  his  MS.  with 
Diderot,  who  had  it  published  the  following  year.  The  work  met 
with  favour  in  France ;  it  pleased  by  its  style ;  was  praised  bjf 
Voltaire  and  Frederic  of  Prussia.;  but  the  bookseller,  who  had 
promised  the  aiithor  one  hundred  louis  d'or,  never  paid  them. 

Galiani  wrote  a  conunentary  upon  Horace,  a  Mmter  with  whom 
he  had  a  strong  sympathy  in  temperament  and  humomc.  It 
remained,  however,  unpublished,  though  partly  known  th£ou|^ 
extracts  inserted  in  various  journals  by  friends  of  the  author* 
Galiani  wrote  once  about  this  work  to  Cesarotti,  in  the  following 
words : — 
^'  la  my  Hortdm  foiUes,  I  talk  much  about  Homer.    I  show  thai 
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Homer  was  to  the  anoieiits  wbmt  the  Koran  h  to  the  MasralauuM.  (t 
would  have  been  inreligioiis  to  attack  his  authority;  princea  and  phSo- 
sophera^  Alexander  as  well  as  Aristotle  and  Plato,  affected  to  lespcct 
him,  in  order  not  to  gi?e  scandal  to  the  people.  It  were  a  cnrions  ud- 
dertaking  to  write  researches  about  the  Inquisition  among  thebeathon: 
that  there  was  such  an  Inquisition,  as  well  as  amongst  us,  is  certain,— 
and  it  was  sufficiently  formidable  tooj  their  priests  were  wealthy,  like  those 
of  our  age,  and  did  not  like  any  one  to  endanger  their  messes.  If  I  were 
to  write  such  a  book,  however,  I  might  yet  entangle  myself  with  the 
Christian  Inquisition ;  therefore  I  leave  it  to  others,  and  <x>ctent  my- 
self with  saying,  that  unless  Homer  is  considered  as  a  sacred  bocA,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  miderstand  why  or  how  it  baa  made  so  mocfa 
noise  during  u>  many  centuries.'* — Ugom^  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 

Galiani's  correspondence  with  Madame  d'Epinaj,  Grhnm,  M. 
lie  Sartioe,  and  Cesarotd,  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1 8 18,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  and  contains  many  curious  and  amusing  passages. 
His  minor  publications  we  cannot  here  stop  to  notice.  His 
Socrate  Immaginario,  a  drama,  in  which  he  caricatured  his  coun- 
tryman Saverio  Mattei,  a  learned  man,  too  much  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  ancients,  was  at  first  prohibited;  but  being  set  to 
music  by  Paisiello,  it  became,  and  still  continues,  a  favourite  per- 
formance of  the  Neapolitan  stage. 

Galiani,  living  at  Naples  in  sight  of  some  of  the  greatest 
phenomena  of  nature,  was  no  stranger  to  the  study  of  natural 
history.  Having  made  a  collection  of  the  stones,  minerals  and 
volcanic  formations  of  Vesuvius,  he  sent  it,  in  seven  boxes,  to 
Pope  Benedict  XIV,  the  celebrated  Lambertini,  accompanied 
with  this  inscription :  Beatissime  Pater,  fac  ut  lapides  isti  panes 
Jiant.  And  the  pope  e£fected  the  ^requested  transmutation  by 
bestowing  on  the  collector  the  canonry  of  Amalfi :  in  return  for 
which  die  grateful  Galiani  wrote,  after  llie  pope's  death,  an  ora- 
tion in  his  praise,  which  was  considered  by  die  author  as  his  most 
finished  composition. 

After  his  return  to  Naples,  Galiani  filled  several  important 
offices  in  the  administration.  He  laboured  indefadgably ;  bis 
healdi,  naturally  delicate,  deteriorated  in  consequence  of  con* 
tinual  application,  and  after  a  protracted  illness  he  died,  in  17B7i 
at  the  age  of  59-  He  met  his  death  with  a  sort  of  Epicurean 
indifference ;  telKng  his  friends  that  the  dead  had  sent  him  Aeir 
card  of  invitation. 

Graliani,  although  eccentric  and  satirical,  had  some  excellent 
qualities  of  the  heart;  he  was  kind  to  his  relations-,  a  fiaitUiil 
servant  of  his  king,  generous  to  his  friends,  and,  even  in  the  midst 
of  apparent  scepticism,  respectful  towards  religion.  Living  in  a 
corrupt  age  and  in  a  most  corrupt  society,  he  had  conceived  but 
nn  iDdifferent  opinion  of  mankind,  and  thought  that  nothing  but 
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superior  force  dould  keep  them  within  rules.  '  However,  fts  ail 
author  and  a  man  of  genius,  he  is  one  of  the  brightest  names  of 
Italy  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  aiticle  concerning 
him  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  in  the  work,  vol.  ii.  p.  217 — 
268. 

We  have  two  moral  and  satirical  poets  in  Ugoni's  collection, — 
Passeroni  and  Parini.  Passeroni  was  a  native  of  Nice,  in  the 
Sardinian  States,  the  birth-place  of  the  astronomer  Casedni. 
Having  taken  orders,  he  went  to  reside  at  Milan,  where  some  of 
his  rdations  lived,  and  where  he  soon  dkplayed  his  taste  for 
letters.  Endowed  with  an  ingenuous  mind  and  a  feeling  heart, 
he  could  not  conceal  his  distaste  for  the  cold,  insignificant  e£fu* 
nons  sanctioned  by  the  academies  of  that  time,  to  one  of  which 
he  belonged;  and  he  became  the  means  of  reforming  the  taste  cif 
those  learned  but  dull  assemblies.  He  declaimed  against  that 
farrago  of  verse,  which  "  was  hut  a  heap  of  turgid  words,  that 
often  puzzled  the  intellect  of  the  reader,  and  which  Italy  could 
no  longer  Ibten  to.  Italy  would  hear  no  longer  the  Arcadian 
strain  about  roses  and  violets  in  the  mouths  of  her  poets, — a  stnun 
with  which  her  ears  have  been  filled  to  satiety." 

"  £  piii  non  vuol  sentir  belar  le  agnelle, 
Ch'  anche  troppo  belarono  fra  noi, 
Non  vuol  sentir  pailar  di  pecorelle, 
N^  d*ovil,  n^  di  capre,  n^  di  buoi, 
N^  saitir  sospirar  le  pastorelle } 
Altro  brama  d*  udir  da*  cigni  suoi. 
Che  cose  gia  stampate  in  piii  d*  ud  loco, 
£  cbe  '1  saperle  infin  monta  pur  poco.** 

Cicerone,  canto  xxii.  st.  14. 

Passeroni's  principal  work  is  a  moral  and  jocose  poem,  which 
he  styled  //  Ctcerone,  assuming  to  have  Cicero  for  its  hero;  but 
the  life  of  the  Roman  orator  is  a  mere  pretence  for  numerous 
digressions,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  life  of  Tristram 
Shandy  is  for  those  of  Sterne.  We  are  told^  indeed,  that  the 
latter  took  the. first  idea  of  his  work  from  the  Cicero  of  Passe- 
roni, which  is  but  a  supposed  biography,  that  serves  as  a  disguise 
for  the  author  to  treat,  as  it  were,  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam 
^Uiis.  Sterne,  afterwards  travelling  in  Italy,  became  personally 
acquainted  with  the  Italian  poet ;  and  having,  in  the  course  of 
familiar  conversation,  inquired  of  die  htter  what  profit  aivork  so 
admired  had  brought  to  him,  Passeroni  modestly  replied  that  he 
had  not  yet  disposed  of  his  first  edition,  owing  to  the  numerous 
reprints  and  piracies,  which  kre  the  bane  of  Italian  authorship* 
Sterne,  vexed  at  this  unmerited  disappointment  of  the  good  pviest, 
and  cotttrastiog  it  with  his  own  success  in  the  sale  of  his  MSS., 
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by  which  he  htd  nBtlixed  mfRcieBt  to  midertake  with  ease  hit 
present  joarMy^  made  liberal  offers  to  Passeroni,  which  the  latter 
gratefuliy  declined,  as  he  invariably  did  the  proffered  assistance  of 
all  his  friends*  Several  Milanese  nobleniien  endeavoured  to  prevaH 
upon  him  to  accept  some  presents,  but  if  he  ever  accepted  them,  k 
was  merely  to  distribute  their  gifts  to  the  poor.  And  irfien,  in 
latter  times,  the  government  of  the  Cisalpme  rtpublic  sent  him 
fottf  seqdns,  PiMseroni  ran  with  the  money  to  the  librarian 
M nasi,  t^ggine  the  latter  to  give  it  to  the  poor ;  bot  Mnssi  avert- 
ing positively  mat  he  dbd  not  know  anyone  poorer  dian  Passerooa 
himsslf,  at  last  penuaded  our  poet  to  keep  the  seasonable  gra«» 
tuity.-*-- [/gouty  voL  i.  p.  1009. 

In  the  decline  of  his  life,  the  sia^plicity  of  die  good  priest 
degenerated  into  weakness^  Be  was  tormented  by  fecntples  of 
oonscienoei  a  most  distressing  moral  disease,  by  which  naany 
among  the  oonscientions  Roman  Catholics  are  afflicted,  esp^ 
cialiy  in  old  age.  Of  ditt  Ugoni  relates  a  striking  instaficet 
P^ftsseroni,  passing  one  day  over  the  bridge  of  Porta  Orientale, 
saw  a  porter  lying  fast  asleep  on  d»s  balnstrade;  alamed  at 
the  idea  that  the  man  might  be  precipitated  m  ^  otmal  be- 
lowy  he  awakened  him,  Imt  the  latter*  not  at  all  pleased  with 
the  well-meaning  disturber  of  his  sluadbera*  replied,  grumbling, 
by  wishing  he  wouM  mind  his  own  busniesB«  Passeroni,  hurt 
by  the  thought  of  having  offeMed  him,  dre«w  some  change  out 
of  his  purse,  desiring  hmi  to  go  and  driidt  his  hedtth.  Still, 
Passeroni  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  himself,  and  as  he  walked  on 
he  thought  the  man,  by  drinking,  might  injure  himself  and  fall 
into  the  sin  of  intoxication ;  he  therefore  retraced  his  steps 
towards  the  wondering  porter,  and  handing  him  some  more 
change,  desired  him  to  eat  something  widi  his  AnwkX — Ugoni ^ 
vol.  i.  p.  ei  1.  What  a  subject  this  would  have  been  for  the  pen 
of  Sterne !  Thus  poor  and  contented,  Passeroni  lived  to  die  day 
of  his  death,  in  December,  1803. 

Besides  bis  Cicerone,  onr  poet  vnrote  seven  volumes  of  faUea 
nnd  apdones,  initaled  from  those  of  iBsop,  PhsNiras  attd 
Aviemts.  llie  same  facBtt^  of  versification,  the  same  siniplicky 
0f  style,  at  times  degenerating  into  negligenoe,  the  same  good 
natore  and  irreprehensible  mmdity,  is  observable  in  these  as  in 
Ins  former  poem* 

We  come  next  to  Parini,  Ibe  friend  of  Passeroni,  and  the  great 
moral  poet  of  Italy,  a  man  who,  with  a  poor  sickly  frame,  luid  a 
mind  worthy  of  tl^  best  tia^s  of  aadqiiity,  and  the  heart  of  a 
Christian  of  the  early  ages.  And  ^et  how  little  th«t  good  and 
^f«9C  man  is  known  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  native  land  I  fan- 
^jressed  wiA  a  strong  fceling  of  ttorai  beauty,  he  attaeked  Ae 
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keen  censure  of  nis  verse^  which,  to  use  the  phrase  of  another 
Italian  poet  latdy  deact  stung  to  the  quick  the  Lombard  epica- 
rists*  ;  and  jet  such  was  the  influence  of  hk  stainless  morale — 
such  the  respect  for  his  disinterested  virtues^  (that  he  had  friend? 
even  amongst  that  class  of  weidthy  and  pompous  patrioiaBS* 
'whose  weakness  and  effeminacy  he  reprobated. 

Before  Parini>  the  Italian  Mtirists^  with  the  exception  of  Sal- 
iFator  Rosa,,  lashed  those  vices  which  are  common  to  men  of  aU 
ages  and  nations;  the  Milanese  poet  undertook  to  make  his 
countrymen  blnsh  for  their  peculiar  faults— theiyr  eff^niiiacy  and 
idleoess^  and  he  certmnly  suCGeeded  in  awakening  a  s^nse  of  shamew 
if  not  cotttritioa  among  them.  His  Giomo  has  become  a  standard 
work  in  Italian  literalwe.  In  this  the  poet  paiiits>  in  lively  colours^ 
the  frivolous  occupatbns  is  which  die  dvy  of  a  young  fashionable 
Italian  noblemm  was  speni — the  emptiness  of  his  mind^--his  idle 
vanity  and  self-opinion — his  affected  manners  and  enervated  la»- 
Ipiiage,  Beginmng  from  his  levee^  we  follow  him  through  his 
Conversation  with  his  Preach  and  dancing  masters— hi;»  toiMte— * 
Ua  morning  vtsits^^^Hlinner-'^-evening  ride  in  the  Corso— the  inst- 
il coMvermzimBt  and  the  dieatrtk  The  poet  censures  severely^ 
but  justly,  the  baneful  fashion  of  serventism,  the  most  disgracefol 
of  southern  customs;  he  intersperses  his  journal  with  episodes 
on  the  origin  of  several  other  fariiionable  habits ;  he  traces  a  poe- 
tical curigin  of  the  inequality  of  conditions,  between  the  hard-la- 
bourii^  many  and  the  idle  few,  burtfaened  vrith  wealth  and  sat> 
tiety,  the  whole  composition  being  seasoned  by  a  fine  irony  which 
never  oversteps  the  boundaries  of  decency,  a  rare  prerogative 
among  satirists*  Parinirs  language  b  also  a  happy  i^cimen  of 
dignity  without  boaodiast,^  wUle  he  most  aucce^afully,  adapts  his 
style  to  the  various  sulAects  of  whidi  he  treats*  He  adopted 
bJok  verse,  an  apparenliy  easy,  but  in  fact  a  very  difficult  metre. 
The  poetry  of  Italian  versifiers,  especially  of  Frugoni  and  Bettir 
nelli'a  school,  had  beconie  fnH  of  fprand^oqueut  expressions,  of 
imposing  sounds,  semethki^  similar  to  that  of  the  degenerate 
Romans,  which  Persitis  ridicnleB  in  the  well  knovm  lines,  Torva 
MimaUcaeis  implerunt  iorrma  bomiis*  Parini  felt  that  this 
obstreperoua  harmony  was  iar  from  Mataral  or  pleasing,  and  he 
tnlennixed  in  bis  verse  Unas  pturposely  neglected,  to  adapt  hb 
language  to  the  iimquidi^  of  lone  that  pervades  the  sentiments  >; 
in  other  places  he  has  managed  an  obvious  contmst  between  the 
pom^.of  dktbn  and  of  figure  with  the  futihtgr  of  the  object, 
deriving  from  it  a  source  of  hnmour* 

t<HI     III        I        III      ■  ■■     I     ■    I       ■■  ■■»*         M      .1     ■«,    1.      ■ I    .1        I  ..■■..,        II  ,1         .1    .,», 
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Paiini's  odes  are  perhaps  8«perior»at  least  bgr  dietr  lyric  power, 
to  his  principal  poem.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  Ibat  he  recalled 
the  Italian  lyre  to  its  true  vocation,  that  of  rousing  hi^  and  ge^ 
nerous  sentiments  among  his  countrymen.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  best  of  his  odes  were  written  in  his  old  age,  such  as  La  Cadtt- 
4a,  the  fall,  //  Pericolo,  thnt  on  the  death  of  Sacchini  the  composer, 
and  above  all,  the  beautifu)  and  lof^-toned  effusion  to  Sihia,  m/ 
vestire  alia  ghigHottina,  This  was  the  name  given  in  those  mad 
times  to  the  new  fashion  of  ladies'  dress  and  tculet,  which  had 
been  recently  introduced  from  France  into  Italy.  Paaseroni  had 
already  inveighed,  in  his  Cicei^one,  against  the  indecency  and  na- 
kedness of  female  dress — Parini,  with  keener  perception,  repro- 
bated especially  the  images  of  cruelty  with  whic^  it  was  aeeociatod 
by  its  name.  He  conceived  the  faUl  effect  these  might  have  on  Ae 
mind  of  a  young  woman,  whose  feminine  delicacy  ought  to  be  kept 
untainted  by  even  the  vbion  of  crime.  He  gently  remonstrates  wwi 
Silvia  against  adopting  fashions  derived  from  guihy  practices,  aid 
raising  his  tone  in  anxious  alarm,  he  warns  her  of  the  unperc^uUe 
steps,  by  which  even  a  youthful  maid  may  become  domesticated 
vrith  cruelty;  he  recalls  the  iiistance  of  ancient  Rome,  where  tk 
once  honoured  matrons,  and  the  Latian'  danghters  repaired  to 
the  amphitheatre  to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  abominable  fights  ef 
gladiators.  He  displays,  in  powerful  colours,  the  utter  degfi^ 
dation  and  frightful  corruption  which  follawed  such  vicious  pas- 
times, and  ends  by  telling  S^ilvia  not  to  forget  the  origia  of  aacieat 
licentiousness,  and  to  cherish  always  chaste  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  soft  humanity. 

Parini  was  a  lover  of  liberty,  but  an  enemy  to  licentiousness,  to 
irreligion,  and  to  popular  tumults.  When  the  French  invaded 
Lombfirdy,  in  1796>  Parini  was  elected*  alon^  with  Verri  aad 
other  estimable  men,  a  member  of  the  new  municipality  of  Mike. 
But  he  soon  perceived  he  could  not  follow  his  benevolent  views 
amidst  clashing  factions,  and  under  the  sway  of  an  overbeaiiog 
foreign  conqueror.  He  therefore  returned  to  his  private  statioo, 
the  only  one  fit  for  an  upright  single-hearted  old  maq^  and  se- 
cretly distributed  among  the  poor  all  the  salary  he  had  received 
during  the  time  he  was  in  office.  His  reply  to  those  who 
were  shouting— TAe  republic  for  ever!  death  to  the  ariste^ 
crats!  has  been  reported  by  other  writers.  With  im  undaanfed 
countenance,  and  a  strenuous  voice,  he  sil^iced  their  shouts  bj 
exclaiming  to  them :  *'  Yes,  the  republic  for  ever,  but  death  to 
no  one,  I  say,  ye  senseless  rabble.'^  Viva  la  repubUca  e  marUa 
nessutio,  caria^lia  stolta.  And  such  was  the  respect. for  the  vener*- 
able,  though  feeble  old  man,  and  such  also  the  native  .good  dispo- 
sition of  die  Milanese,  that  the  fury  of  the  people  became  ap- 
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pti^d  at  ihase  words;  He  died'  not  long  after,  tn  die  serentivfli 
year  c^  bis  age^  poor  as  he  bad  lived,  in  Ae  bodom  of  that  reli- 
gion, the  precepts  of  which  he  bad  never  lost  sight  of  amidst  all 
the  libertinism  and  confusion  of  those  mad  times. 

Cesarotti,  another  Italian  poet  of  the  last  century,  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  author  of  a  beautiful  version  of  Ossian's  poems. 
Whatever  be  the  origin  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  those  composi- 
tions, certain  it  is  that,  clothed  as  they  were  by  Cesarotti,  in  all  the 
pomp  and  grace  of  Italian  versification,  they  captivated  the  Ita- 
lian puUic  to  a  degree  almost  unparalleled  in  the  literary  annals 
of  that  country.  People  having  become  satiated  with,  the  per- 
petual, and  now  thread-bare  allusions  to  the  Greek  mythology; 
the  iioirelty,  and,  perhaps,  the  yery  vagueness  of  the  Caledoniati 
imagery — its  spirit-crowded  mists — its  stormy  seas  and  howling 
-winds — its  melancholy  bards  and  moraliaiAg  warriors,  struck  the 
lively  fancy  of  the  Italians  not  the  less  because  the  scenes  de- 
aeribed  were  the  reverse  of  those  to  which  southern  eyes  are  ao- 
custoBied.  But  the  mania  of  imitation  to  which  Cesarotti's  Ossian 
-gave  rise  soon  became  ridiculous — the  Italian  fair,  living  under 
the  gkrvring  skies  of  Tuscany  and  of  Parthenope,  were  sighing 
after  the  mists  of  the  Hebrides ;  they  held  converse  with  the  winds, 
and.  listened  to  fancied  voices  from  the  clouds.  The  crowd  of 
puerile  imitators  .bad  the  effect  of  shorteniqg  the  paroxysm,  and 
all  sensible  men  became  more  weary  of  the  stwanga  phantasmago- 
ria of  Ossian,  than  they  had  been  of  the  sensual  gods  of  Olympus. 
Yet  the  merit  of  Cesarotti  as  a  poet  remained  acknowledged^  and 
his  Ossian  retains  its  place  in  Italian  literature,  as  another  splen- 
did example  of  the  capabilities  of  tbat  beautiful  bmguage  for 
almost  any  sort  of  composition.  The  diffictdties,  however,  which 
Cesarotti  had  to  surmount,  are  thus  modestly,  but  forcibly  de- 
sctibed  by  himself: 

'^  Italian  blank  verse  can  only  sustain  itself  by  the  majesty  of  its  mea- 
sured and  returning  harmony.  As  notbing  is  more  opposed  to  this  style 
of  rhythm  than  the  concise  and  rapid  character  of  Ossian's. poems,  I  was 
in  the  same  situatwn  as  a  workman  of  mosaics, .  obliged  to  conibine 
toother,  in  a  harmonious  and  regular  composition,  so, many  fragment^, 
without  disfiguring  them. .  I  bad  no  model  in  Italian  poetry  of  the  sty^ 
and  metre  which  were  most  suitable  to  the  translation  of  poems  so  fo- 
reign to  our  manners.** — Ugoni,  vol.  iii.  p.  201. 

We  readily  acknowledge  Cesarotti's  ingenuity  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  undertaking ;  but  we  almost  regret  that  so  much  abi- 
lity should  not  have  been  employed  in  a  more  .original  task,  and 
oDe  more  congenial  to  national  taste.  Another  observation  of 
Cesarotti  we  shall  give  before  we  dismiss  the  subject. 

''  Translators  in  general^  .in  viewii^  the  difienlties  of  tb^tr  rtaida, 
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MeU  ^kflf  on  iht  diSsraice  bel#eeD  ^one  Iwgpngfi  ted. 

-ImJL,  In  my  opinion,  there  19  ^  stilt  greater  dificalty  to  be.oveiooliie,  in  ar- 
dor to  prochice  a  good  translation,  at  least  in  verse,  and  that  Is,  the  dif- 
ference of  rhythm,  and  metre,  harmony  and  verse.  These,  With  their  in- 
flexions and  pauses,  their  cadences  and  rhymes,  modify  the  sentiments 
of  a  composition,  and  give  them  a  beaiity  which  they  ron^t  lose  if  ren- 

'dered  in  another  measure  5  the  anal<^  between  the  sounds  and  the 
ideas  becomes  lost,  and  discordance  takes  the  place  of  harmony.  This 
is  the  stumbling-block  of  literal  translators.'' — p.  198. 

Cosarotti  was  opposed  to  a  too  great  veneration  for  the  ad* 
cienti,  tind,  among  others,  for  Homer.  Had  he  contented  hioi- 
.  9elf  with  blaming  a  aervile  and  blind  admiration,  he  would  have 
found  few  dissentens  among  those  whose  opinion  is  of  any  valiM ; 
bot  be  went  farther,  and  presumed  to  correct  the  Iliad,  by  £i- 
ahioimg  a  sort  of  translation  of  it,  in  which  he  con^letely  meta- 
morphcMed  Homer;  so  that  at  last  perceiving  the  traasfonuatko, 
•od  feeling  the  title  of  Iliad  to  be  no  longer  suitable,  he  styled 
his  ttfrsidn  the  ''  Death  of  Hector.''  The  properest  comment 
on  this  oddity  was  the  caricature  which  appeared  at  Home,  repre^ 
,«entiiig  the  bead  of  old  Homer  placed  on  the  sboidders  of- 1 
.Freuch  merveiUeux,  with  the  tegtend  "  translation  of  Homer."  A 
much  more  useful  labour  was  his  '*  Bibliotheca  Homerica,''  in 
which  he  collected  the  substance  of  the  best  commentaries  and 
-criticisms  on  the  father  of  classic  poetry. 

In  his  '*  Essay  on]  the  Philosophy  of  Languages,  as  applied  to 
•tbe  Italian,''  Cesarotti  show^  himself  really  worthy  of  hitf  high 
reputation  as  a  learned  philologist  and  critic,  for  such  was  in  fact 
the  natural  turn  of  his  mind.  Cesarotti  was  no  more  a.  Cruacante 
Hum  he  was  a  classicist;  hisgenerid  principle  was,  that  bnguages 
-canpot  remain  long  stationary, — that  they  must  fcdiow  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  civil  socie^y-'-tfaat  as  new 
.ideas  occur,  new  -wofds  must  be  introdu^,  tsdieB-from  ttiose 
languages  in  which  they  have  already  existed ;  that  a  ciiAiige  .of 
manners  will  alter  the  applicatidn  of  words  from  ^egaiU  to  vulgar, 
aiid  vice  versa.  He  went  so  far  as  to  propose  tbe  establisbdieiit 
of  a  literary  Areopagus,  composed  of  me  ftower  of  Che  Italiaa;K- 
terati  from  every  province  of  Italy^  to  act  as  arbiters  in  qyes- 
tioBS  concerning  language,  tt  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  at  this 
epoch  the  A<;ademy  of  La  Crusca  was  not  averse  to  ackno^'ledge 
the  justice  of  Cesarotti's  principFe,  and  several  letters  passed 
between  the  secretary  of  that  leariied  but  punctilious  assembly 
and  our  Paduati  reformer. —  Vgofii,  vol.  iii.  ^.  ^7.  But  the 
-subsequent  invasion  of  the  French,  the'fofced  inh^od^dioii  tof 
their  language,  and  Ih^  slovenly  dorhlptioit  of  the  inf^o^  Itriian 
wriltrsf  alarmed  mUlMial  fieelings,  and  the  dniaca  having  *again 
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iisrcied^ts  inexorable  decree;  wasT  ettn  a^^plttoded  by  men  af  letti&Vs 
ik>in  feelings  of  v^otinded  pride  aitd  indignattt  patriotism.  Since 
that  ttme,  Monti  has  taken  up  the  side  of  Cesarotti  in  thecdntro* 
VeiTsy,  and  the  result  has  been  the  celebrated'"  Proposta/*  which 
has*  proved  a  signal  acquisition  to  the  language. 

Among  the  philologists  and  critics  who  appear  ^h  Ugoni's  col<^ 
lection;  tbie  Acentric  Baretti  deservedly  fills  a  conspicuous  place. 
Hiff'was  truly  a  wandering  life.  'Born  at  Turin,  in  1716;  and 
intended  by  his  ftfther  fbr  the  profession  of  the  law,  young  Ba- 
retti fled  in  disgust  ft'Om  home  and  repaired  to  Guastalla,  ahd  after- 
^anfe  to  Venice,  where  he  becaiiie  acquainted  With  Gozzi  and  other 
iben  of  letters.  Aflber  rambling  about  various  cities  of  Italy,  try- 
ing ileveral  fcmdes  of  etkmihg  a  precarious  subsistence,  yet  collect- 
ing aH  the  sVhile  vi^uable  storesr  of  informatioti,  he  left  his  natii^e 
country  lind  repair^  to-  London,  in  YTSTi,  where  he  becakw^  a 
teacher  of  Italian,  and  wrote  several  pamphlets  oh  literary  sub- 
jects. He  afterwards  accompanied  an  English  gentleman  to 
Lisbon,  and  thence  through  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  s<mth  of 
France  t6  ftafy,  and  we  find  a  ]>leasing  accountof^s  journey  in 
his  "  Lettere  Famigliari  ai  suoi  Fratelli."  While  at  Venice,  he 
began  j^ublishing,  under  ah  assumed  tiame,  a  critical  journal, 
wmch  he  rtylerf  Ffusta  Letttraria,  "  The  Literary  Scourge,''  a 
titk  perfectly  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  work. 
•  iLiteHiry  criticism  was,  in  Baretti^s  time,  at  a  very  low  ebb  in 
Ittily:  The  trammels  of  the  pressr,  the  fear  of  etfending  the  great, 
th^  tnunidpal  jealousy  of  the  Utetati,  the  pedatitry  of  tb^  acade- 
Atiicians,  above  all,  tiie  sensitiveness  of  the  clergy  to  any  botd*and 
new  idea,*^these  were  fatal  obstacles  to  the  establishtnent  of  a 
review.  Hence  the  tame^ness  of  most '  attempts  at  litenny  criti- 
«bm  vn  the  Jotimals  of  that  country.  But,  iks  it  always  happens 
that  long  restttunt  at  last  produces  ah  ebullition,  we  find;  also, 
that  whenever  a  writer  was  so  circumstanced  or  so  milch  excited 
as'to'ibyset  or  btMe  prudential  considerations,  he  fastened  upon 
bir  antHigottist  with  a  fui^  and  a  scurrility  whidh  tertded  to'dis- 
^ce  h6  voliatidn.  Thus,  we  find  Italian  critics  degenerating 
mto  sadriists.  'Baretti,  of  a  naturally  irritable  temperament, 
bold  and  reckless  like  his  favovrite  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  wbbse 
worics  he  delighted,  having,  moreover,  b^  his  residence  in^Ettg* 
laiKr 'reinforced  his  tnidd  wi^  a  spirit  of  mdeippeildenee,  produced 
li  most  powerful  specimen  of  Italian  cridci^i,  though  dften^led 
lEieyond  just  limits  by  his  disdainful  overbearing  temper  ^mtd 
his  love  of  paradox.  While  he  justly  derided  the  Arcadian  ifftgw, 
the  cold  coHceiH  of  th6  sonneteers,  thef  toogrlfat  serviKtf  ef  ^le 
Ctusttinti,  the  dusty  pedahtry  of  the  arelnBologts^,  th^  idtcdiMler- 
tUtioRs  of  academicians ;  while  he  indignantly  upbi^aided  bis  eoui^ 
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tfjmcn  with  wMtiti^  in  thMe  wofse  than  trifles,  tune  aod  atMlkies 
which  ought  to  be  engrossed  in  studies  of  national  and  general 
utilitjT)  in  striving  to  keep  pace  with  other  nations  in  the  career  of 
investigation  and  civilization;  while,  in  short,  he  endeavoared 
and  with  partial  success,  to  awaken  the  Italian  literati  from  the 
easy  slumber  ip  which  they  had  been  lulled  by  the  example  of 
the  Sdcentisti,  Baretti  quarrelled,  at  the  same  time,  with  seferal 
of  Ills  co^n^poraries  who  were  fellow*labourera  io  the  same  voca- 
tion, of  reformipg  taste,  and  opening  new  paths  to  Italian  genius. 
Thus,  be  was  unjust  to  the  great  Italian  dramatist,  Goldoni,  wlio, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  the  creator  of  the  Italian  drama,  merely 
because  Baretti  patronized  the  eccentric  but  perverse  geniui 
of  Carlo  Gozzi,  who,  from  hatred  of  innovation,  wiabed  to  per- 
petuate the  reign  of  masks  and  of  farce  on  the  Italian  stage;  he 
was  too  severe  upon  Genovesi,  the  style  of  whose  philos^iical 
works  he  unsparingly  criticised ;  and  he  blamed  his  friend  Farini 
for  having  written  his  Giorno  in  blank  verse,  and  advised  him  seri- 
ously to  recast  it  in  oUava  rima! 

'  '*  With  all  his  horror  of  bfamk  verse,**  observes  Ugoni,  *'  Baretti  had 
himself  translatad,  in  that  metre,  Coroeille's  tragedies,  which  was,  cer- 
tainly, a  nipft  unsuccessful  attempt/' — ^^vol.  i.  p.  245. 

But  Barettis  violence  was  especially  directed  against  tbe 
priest,  Borga,  and,  above  all,  a^nst  Father  Buonafede,  a  Celei^ 
iMie  monk,  whom  be  assailed  m  terms  borrowed  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  trivia.  A  most  envenomed  controversy  was  carried 
OB  between  the  two  enraged  authors.  It  led  them  both  beyond  all 
bcHinds,  not  only  of  urbanity,  but  of  decency,  and  exhibited  a  most 
scandabns  renewal  of  the  virulent  invectives  of  the  Italian  learned 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  spirit  of  Poggio,  Valla,  and  JFilelfo 
resuscitated.  Baretti,  however,  fearing  the  effects  of  the  odium 
mana^ticum,  which  was  still  dreaded  in  his  time  in  Italy,  removed, 
first  from  Venice  to  Ancona,  where  he  continoed  the  publicatioa 
of  his  ioumal,  under  the  false  date  of  Trei^,'Bnd  then,  some  tifne 
after,  left  Italy  altogether  in  disgust,  and  returned  to  Enfflaod. 
Thus  ended  the  publication  of  the  Frusta  Letteraria  di  Amtarto 
Seennalme,  for  such  was  the  nam  de  guerre  Baretti  assumed.  The 
last  edkion  of  this  work  is^  that^f  Milan,  in  1804,  in  three  vo* 
lumeSi  4to. 

On  his  return  to  £ngland,  Baretti  wrote  in  English,  '*  An 
Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Italy,  withObserratioaB 
JStt^tfia  mistakes  of  some  travellers  with  regard  to  that  Co^Btry,'' 
in  which  he  refutes  the  assertions  of  a  Dr.  Sharp,  who  bad 
4ibnsed  the  Italians  in  a  book  of  travels. that  he  had  written  about 
thair  country.  Baretti  stands  here  on  vantage  .  grpopd,  aad  we 
«Mi0t-  say  tlUU  he  avails  himself  of  it  to  the  utter  diaeoi|ifiture  of 
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of  the  Eighieenih  Century.  «*?, 

Ms  antagomst.  The  book  is  carious,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  li¥^ 
and  tolerably  fair  picture,  by  an  Italian  of  the  last  century,  of  the 
manners  of  his  countiymen'  previous  to  the  French  invasion  and 
subsequent  changes.  As  the  race  of  travellers  like  Dr.  Sharp^is 
by  no  means  extinct  in  our  days,  some  future  Baretti  may,  from 
the  perusal  of  the  work,  derive  materials  for  another  defence  of 
bis  cAen  misrepresented  country. 

.  '  Having  mentiofied  Bnonafede  as  the  antagonfat  of  Baretti,-^ife 
most  now  consider  him  as  the  historian  of  philosophy,  for  such  is 
the  character  he  assumed  in  his  principal  work,  Detla  utoria  e 
delta  indole  iFogni  Jihsofia^ 'which  Yke  continued  under  the  title 
Delia  restaurazione  di  ogni  Jilosqfia,  ne*  secoliX^Vl,  XVlFi  d 
XVIII.  The  latter  was  translated  into  German,  by  Professor 
Heydenreich,  of  Leipzig,  but  with  many  corrections  and  a  copi^ 
OU8  supplement.  Buhle,  among  the  Germans,  and  Degerando; 
aifoong  the  Franch,  have  since  treated  the  same  subject;  the 
-alter,  however,  acknowledges  diat  Bnonafede's  work  is  the  most 
complete  that  Itriy  is  possessed  of  on  the  history  of  philoso^yl 
Tfae  errors  of  judgmeot>  which  are  observable  ra  it,  are  derived 
from  two  sources,  one  connected  with  the  station  in  life  of  the 
author,  (a  titled  monk'bf  one  of  the  wealthiest  orders  then  in  ex- 
istence,) tfae  other  inherent  in  his  mind,  which  was  prone  to  sar* 
casm  and  irony.  Hie  first  made  him,  of  course,  not  only  uphold 
the  dogmas  but  also  the  practices  of  the  Romirii  Ghurch,  and  the 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  See ;  the  other  led  him  to  sneer  at  (be 
generality  of  philosophers,  because  several  of  the  individuals  §o 
styled  happened  to  be  truly  ridiculous  and  contemptible.  How* 
ever,  Buonafede  proved  more  impartial  than  could  be  fairly  ex* 
pected  from  an  Italian  monk  of  the  eighteenth  century,  writing  at 
Rome,  and  his  German  translator,  Professor  Heydenreicb,  justly 
observes,  that 

''  He  is  no  dogmatic  adept  of  any  sect,  and  be  keeps  to  the  character  of 
an  independent  mind.  He  is  neither  dazzled  by  the  undeserved  fame 
which  crowns  the  head  of  some  philosophers,  nor  blinded  by  the  neglect 
and  oblivion  to  which  deserving  writers  have  been  sometimes  condemned 
by  fate ;  his  judgments  are  therefore  often  in  opposition  to  faslHonable 
and  received  criticism.  Althougb^hostile  to  Protestantism,  as  might  be 
expected,  he  is  yet  in  some  pcnnts  more  impartial  than  oar  own  Protest- 
aat  writers  generally,  are.'* — Kritucke  GescJiickte  der  RevoMumcn  der 
Philosophic,  p.  2. 

And  in  one  of  the  German  Appendixes  concerning  Ae  mddem 
sceptics,  although  Heydenreich  combats  Bnonafede's  inferences, 
that  Protestantism  led  tlie  way  to  scepticism,  yet  he  repeats  bis 
acknowledgment '  of  tfae  impartiality  with  which  the  Catholitc 
Writer  has  examined  the  question,  abd  the  result  with  which  4fe 
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coododes^  tlmt  few;  very  few  indeed)  bate  been  real  seeplict;  9s4 
of  these  he  names  Bay)e,  Huet»  aad.  perhaps  HtrahayD^:  With 
regard  to  Bayle,  he  was  as  far  from  scepiticiaaiiis  At>ii|  MwicbQispii 
That  great  man,  indignant  at  the  blind  veinenUioD  of^eii,fior»u9^ 
examined  authority »  for  ex*parte  statcanentSi  Car  the  fBOfisterdi^g^ 
pf  the  old  scholastiGs,  strove  to  impress  y^pon  the  iiuvds  «f  hm 
readers  the  necessity  of  strict  criti^ni»  imd  of  ptlaiowg  tb^  dei 
nonstration  of  tnilb>  before  belieinng  itiaaa«dhH  Anihia  bk«* 
indeed,  Bayie  indulged  to  excess,  actiiat^  by  ^it^raryryan^iiiSMl 
conscious  that  his  nund  waa  jnemiirkably  jn^cWculated.A^rde^fit 
errors,  and  to  seize  on  tha  weak  side  of  a  «ptefn.-*^*i%0<i»>  v^l^  ji« 
pv«87— 28^. 

In  the  ^-at-mentioned  work  of  Buonafede^  vizi  On  the.Histpiy 
and  Character  of  all  Philosophy^  th^  author  pgmes  in  re^w  aiH 
the  ancient  schools ;  then  proceeding  to  th^  phi^osofAiy.  of  tbe 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  he  eoo^es  to  the  various  aAf>\^9^  9e^ 
and  thus  he  leads  his  readera  lo  the  fiftee«tb  ceatjyuriF,  wbea  fkt^ 
vival  of  ancient  pkilosophy.wM  produced, by  tb^  anatal.ia  Ufh 
of  the  Greek  refugees,  aiid  by  tbe.wc»ii|»geinifflt  of,tb«itif9  jfirsC 
Medicis,ao4ofPppe  Nicholas  V.  ,.    >  <     .     xt: 

The  second  work«  on  tbc;  Restoration  of  Philosoj^y,  begins 
with  tbe  sixteenth  century,  and  comes  .down  to  tbe  mjiMlie  of  tk 
eighteenth,,  tlie  epoch  of  Gepovesi.  In  the.  first^  yolnrne,  Buaai»-> 
fede  relates  tbe  early  efforts  of  logic  and  cntictsin,  to  estabUdi 
principles  of  rational  pbilosoply*  :  In  the  second,  ipre  see  the  mi^U 
o(  ignojMUice  ii^  great  measure  dispelled  by  wonderful  dispoveriieS) 
by  deep. reasoning, and abqve  alL.by  the babitspf  deioonstratioB* 
nractised  by  ^uoh  n^w  aa  Bai^on,  Galileo,  Descartes,  Leifc^oibb 
KewtoOi  the  Recluaes  pf  Pprt  Royal,  jU>cke»  CoodiUac,  and 
Hume.  Xhis  se<;oud  volume  is  most  interesting,  a3  in  ili  ^le  ex- 
plained the  changes  of  the  different  schools,  and  the  suc<<ettsipn  of 
various  doctrines.  The  style  of  tbe  author  is  elegant  yet  disni? 
fied,  as  becomes  the  subject;  it  has  much  of  the  majestic  turn  and 
sonorous  period  of  the  Latin,  which  language  the  wfiter  evidently 
takes  pleasure  in  imitating.  And  in  such  grave, matters  ive  tbjiik 
bis.  example  might  be  still  followed  with  due  a^oderadop  by  th^ 
Italian  writers  at.all  times. 

The  third  and  last  volume  of  the  *'  Restoration"  is  engrossed 
by  the  history  of  moral  philosophy,  viewed  in  its  natoral  connec- 
tion with  religion,  both  of  which  the  author  zealously  vindicates 
jErom  the  outrages  with  which  they  bad  been  assailed  by  licen- 
tious writers,  especially  in  tbe  eighteenth  ceuttiry. 

Many  other  minor  works  were  published  by  I^uonafede,  which 
are  now  laid  by  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  ^cpmieM.  libraries*  Q.^ 
on  "  Self>Murder/'  is  not,  pfsrbapa,  to  bejclaased.awoog  ffa^i 
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jtibakwiory  of  ike  most  ao^  ilikMea,  a«d.tb»  i^pinioitt  of  va? 
rioiis  jAilivopheiii  and  wets,  andest  and  Biodeni,  upoa  the  cha* 
jracteristies  of  that  unnatural  act. 

'  Father  Buonafede,  after  haTinjg  passed  through  the  difterenf 
BKHiaatic  offices  and  honours,  attaint  the  highest  rank,  of  general 
of  the  order  of  the  Celestioes;  in  that  capacity  he  went  19  do 
homi^e  to  the  King  of  l^aples^  ivhose  vassal  ^h^  had  becom^^  9§ 
lord  <^  several  baronies  in  that  mngdom*  whic^  were  afterwar^i 
aisppressed,  tpgetheF  iwitb  the.<^rder  i^lt,  at  the  time  of  tj^ 
rerolutiont  ]P^o<lafede^  Jiowef er«  \y;aa  8{>ared  ^e  grief  pf  behol4r 
i<ig  the.downfaliPf  the  institution^  to^M^bich  he  belonged,  at  |^a^ 
in  Italy.;  h^  died  p^c^fMlly  tat  .Rome,,  ip  ^1793„.c?ire.ssed  anf| 
favoured  by  cardinals^,  into  .whose  cplleg^,  it  is  saidj,  U  was  hi| 
higheat  but  unsupct^Bafu)  ambi^on  to  bd  iwnibered.  ^ 

Co^ftei^pocaryj  with  Bairettiandr  Bupnaff^e^  Uv^d  the  philologist 
•nd  critic,  Grasparo  Gozzi.  bprpat  Y^nice  in  ,lZi3.  ;,    1/ 

Our  kistorian,  Ugoai,  ip  speaj^ing  of  this  ^riler^  begins  jthe 
ootioa  of  bia  worfis  by  .the  ftJtqwiag  req^arka:  .      •      . 

-  ^'^Watorecfaqtesgeains^attdftodfcaaad  tocicly  iMuna  it  ?  hutpolitieai 
institatiflns^  jthft  tenoex  xif  the  prince,  ami  the  ciipQnnistaflcyf  of  thi^  timet;^ 
have  a  mpsl  §i|^eBti4  fthar^  jn  {prii^ipg  the  cbaraoter  oi  a  wj^iter.  The 
^  Venetian.goveipm^Qt^cdthoi^  jQppiaaily  republican^was  calculate|i 
to«care  philosoptiy  away;  minds  and  thoughts  were  more  fettered  even 
than  the  j)ersoDS  of  its  subjects ;  therefore  it  is,  that  in  all  the  literary 
history  of  that  republic,  we  hardly  meet  with  one  pbilosopbical  writer. 
Hence,  also,  those  Venetian  literati  who  felt  desirous  of  disthigniibfdg 
themselves  from  the  vulgar  became  more  careful  of  the  maiidei^  ai^' style 
than  <rf  the  suhject  of  their  compositions."-— volv  i.  p.  186. . 

'  They  were  in  short  philologists  rather  than  philosophert,  and 
this  was  eminently  instanced  m  Gasparo  Gozzi.  Yet  there  can 
be  philosophy,  that  is  to  say,  ifitelligent  investigation,  and  love  of 
trutn,  even  in  the  study  of  language,  and  on  this  principle  Gozzi 

froceeded  in  most  of  his  writings,  where  he  strove  to  purify  th^ 
talian  language  from  affectation,  conceit,  and  exoticism,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  great  mastcfrs,  from  Dante  down  fo  the  ingenious 
Bemi.  The  former  he  undertook  warmly  to  defend  against  the 
absurd  obloquy  which  Bettinelli  in  his  Lettere  Virgiliane  endea- 
voured to  throw  on  the  great  father  of  Italian  letters. 

"  It  18  a  very  arduous  effort,**  observes  Ugoni,  "  for  a  critic  to  d^^ 
fairly  with  a  writer  whose  temper  and  character  are  totally  at  variance 
with  his  own.  We  are  all  naturally  prepossessed  in  favour  of  our  own 
perceptions,  and  manner  of  judging,  as  the  best  possible,  and  this  happy 
illusion  is  not  the  least  gift  of  Providence,  which  wakes  men,  who  are 
seldom  pleased  with  others'  doings,  pleased,  at  least,  with  theoMelves* 
Now,  Dante'a  temper  was  proud,  iraacible,  and  disdaiafuL  Betlindli,  of  a 
much  tamer  character,  rendered  still  mofe  so  by  a  repressive  monastic 
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UvL  Jesuit  he  was  not  pkased  «i(h  jtbe  tM^ouons  GbibeUa^::  a^.aa  erocble 
but  somewhat  superficial  thinker,  the  doqtpDC  whiph  is  conoealod  under 
the  veil  of  Dante  s  fancifol  allegory,  was  uxipi:ofitable  to  him."— vol.  ii. 

'  A  notaMe  especHent;  suggestecl  by  Bettinelli,  was  that  of  ex-* 
ttaeting  the  best  passages  of  Dante,  out  of  which*  was  to  be 
ikiannfiiKtared  a  small  volume  conmting  Of  three  or  four  c^uitos, 
while  such  approved  verses  as  could  not  enter  into  this  pa;^- 
work,  should  be  placed  at  the  end,  in  die  manner  of  aphorisms, 
according  to  the  plan  followed  with  some  ancient  authors,  for  ei* 
ample,  Afranius  and  Pacuvius.  In  another  place  Bettioelli  as- 
serts, liiat  among  the  5,000  ^frrtnecOntained  in  Dante's  poera» 
there  are  not  above  100  worthy  to  be  extolled.  **  Dante,"  he 
observes,  elsewhere, "  wanted  nothing  but  good-  taste  and  ^aoem- 
ment  in  his  art/' — Ugani,  vol.  i.  p.  194. 

Oozzi,  in  refoting  BettineHi,  ad<^ted  the  form  of  letters  ad- 
dressed from  the  Elysian  fielda  to  the  Venetian  ptiMiaher.  la 
Uieae  letters  the  sinpKcity  mkI  imiy.of  Daste'a  |ihiB.'ave  exhi- 
bited as  joined  to  a  rich  variety  of  incidisiits  and-  ioMigea*  HRie 
diversity  of  the  punishments,  Aeir  fanciAit  analogy,  and  ingenioaB 
Adaptation  to  the  crimes  of  the  culprits,  the  terrilSc  vivacity  of 
ihe  descriptions,  the  awful  and  almost  uneartbly  subfimity  of  ex- 
pression, and  the  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  which 
IS  so  remarkably  displayed  by  Dante  in  his  comparisons  drawn 
from  the  workings  of  pasaion  on  the  human. mind,  (the  latter 
a  source  of  poetical  ideas  aloMMt  unknown  to  Uoaoer  and  Virgil, 
and  of  which  Dante  may  be  called  the  inventor,)  all  these  are  dis- 
p^yed  in  Goezi's  defence  of  that  great  poet. 

Another  work  of  Gozzi  was  VOsset-vatore,  a  periodical  publi- 
cation, which  appeared  at  Venice  twice  a  week,  on  die  plan  of 
the  Spectator. 

The  establishment  of  periodical  publications  or  journals  io 
Italy  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first  was  published 
at  Home,  in  1668.  A  literary  journal  appeared  at  Farma,  iu 
j686.  In  1696  "  The  Gallery  of  Minerva"  began  at  Venice, 
aud  in  1710  "  //  Giornak  del  Letterati"  in  the  same  city.  Af- 
terwards Pietro  Verri  and  his  brother,  Alessandro,  wrote,  at 
Milan,  a  journal  called  //  Cajffe,  in  which  many  excellent  papers 
appeared. 

Gozzi  was  unfortunate  in  his  domestic  arrangements.  His 
ijatural  carelessness  of  money  matters,  his  marriage  with  a  woman 
of  poetical  genius,  but  older  than  himself,  and  €?  a  restless  dispo- 
wtioo>and  fretful,  temper,  his  miaous  coaaection  witli  the  Mage, 
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as  -flHlni^r^of  a  tbcatrkttl  xicmfway,'  and-  im-,  fut^aripm  ImiWf^ 
all  tfaeee  circvbiiBtanees  contributed  to  make  hia  life  irksome. 

**  Had  Gozzi,"  says  our  biographer,  "  been  of  a  grovelling  and  vidgar 
nature,  or  had  be  been  an  ignorant  man,  his  old  age,  bnrth^ed  with 
privatioBa  and  painful  diseases,  vfoqld  have  been  most  unhappy.  But  ibe 
misfortnnes  of  our  worthy  Gozzi  were  much  lessened  by  the  sentiments 
of  honesty  and  virtue  which  were  deeply  engraven  in  his  soul,  and  by 
the  fervid  recollections  and  cheerful  fancies  of  a  mind  stored  with  pleas* 
ing  and  useful  information,  THe  internal  smile  of  a  quiet  conscience,  as 
he  says  himself,  never  forsook  him.  Even  in  his  correspondence,  if  he 
complains  to  his  friends  about  his  misfortunes,  he  is  not  wearisome  to  the 
reader.  When  a  man,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  gives  himsdf  up 
wholly  to  the  impulses  of  Nature,  and  ingenuously  writes  iiiom  her 
inspiration,  be  seldom  Mis  to  please.  Such  a  man  was  GozUf  and  bis 
coinitr3rtDeii  ought  to  bokL  his  aiemory'  dear,  for  he  was  a  promote  of 
■prmmwctnikj  studies,  vsA  one  of  Ihie  best  writers  of  the  eigbtneaiii  ecu- 
tury."— vol  i.  p.  J86— 204. 

Carlo  Qmazi,  the  bootherof  tke  precediog,  is  the  oolj  dramatic 
writer  that  appears  in.  the  three  Tokimes  of  Ugoni's  collection. 
Carlo  waabom  at  Venice,  in  17fi2.  He  is. known  as  the  rival  of 
his  odebcated.  cotempcnary  .and  ooantrymai),  Goldoiu»  and  the 
supporter  of  the  oM  irr^uhu*  comedy  ttffomt  the  Utter. 

In  the  second  article.of  our  preceding  ntimber,  we  have  eQt?re4 
into  snffic^t  details  respectiiig  the  nature,  character,  and.  hist^xry 
of  the  commedie  deir  arie^  or  burlesque  conotedy.  From  whajtis 
tlieie  stated,  it  may  be  infemed,  and  ncMt  unjustly^  that  thisi  mode 
of  composition  was  opea  to  much  irregularity  and  licetttioMsu^ss* 
A  f(^v  dever  actors  mighty  by  sei^ng  the  spirit  of  their  parts^  ex- 
cel in  humour  and  wit^bttt  most  frequently  die  maschere  repeated 
nothing  but  stale  jokes  aud  low  buffoonery.  GoMoni  at  Ja^t  ap* 
peared,  and  in.  the  very  cradle  of  burlesque  comedy  updertool^  to 
reform  the  stage.  For  the  impromptu  comedies  he  substituted 
regularly  written  plays,*  and  where  he  retained  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal masks,  he  obliged  them  to  cofiform-  to  the  part  written  for 
diem.  .  He  aimed  at  drawing  his  characters  and  incidents  from 
nature,  and  for  that  purpose  mixed  with  various  company*  eyei^  of 
the  lowest  class..  He  succeeded  in  great  measure,  and  although 
his  language  is  often  far  from  pure,  while  his  action  is  occasion^ 
ally  tame,  and  at  other  times  extravagant,  yet  be  was  the  foui^der 
of  the  present  Italian  comedy,  and  has  been  imittiited  by  the  dra-> 
matic  writers  of  the  subsequent  generations. 

Carlo  Gozzi,  a  man  of  caustic  and  irritable  temper,  saw  witb 
an  evil  eye  the  change  that  Goldoni  was  effecting,  and  felt  sore  at 
the  gieat  success  of  bis  comedies.  Some  pique  which  he  had  with 
the  dramatist,  andilua  own  conneedoo  vtrith  an  old  estid>lished 
compoay,  made  hins^de&ermine.on  the  ha^^r^ious  task  of  upholding 
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the  aommedie  ddf  ttrit:  be  wrote,  for  ^tlie  puipose^  a  HMBter  eC 
logenious  plays,  allegorical  and  gatirieal,  io  which  he  iatvodvced 
£iirieB,  aorcecen,  und  other  supematurtfl  aiachraery,  but  hk  main 
object  was  to  ridicule  Goldooi  and  his  new  reguUtf  comedj^' 
8<Hne  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  GozsFa  ptajf^^^nMl  thise 
of  Aristophanes. 

In  the  midst  of  his  vulgarities  and  strange  cmK5eit8,  die  miad 
of  the  poet,  naturally  inventive  and  fertile  in  resources,  b  dearly 
visible.  ''  No  one  can  deny/'  says  Ugoni,  **  that  Gozzi  was.an  or^ 
nal,  and  also  a  natural  writer,  but  his  nature  is  not  a  fine  nature." 
He  created  a  new  species  of  drama,  a  mixture  of  allegory  aad 
parody  alUed  with  the  wonderful  and  the  burle84}ue,  i^nd  he  sue* 
ceeded  tor  a  time  in  keeping  the  field  against  Goldooi;  bat  after 
Km  no  one  has  followed  his  waywasd^path*  The  geniua  of  G<an 
resembled  that  of  the  old  Spanish  4r«natnli;  fiuuuftil  but  rm^ 
and  wild,  he  borrowed  much  from  their  Mage,  and  joteo^  irom  (be 
oriental  noi?«ls.  We  cam  oqly  moiuion  Ihe^  tMea  of  tw»  onthne  of 
bis  plays :  the***  Loves  of  the  Three  Oranges,''  (die  subject  of  whidi 
was  taken  from  an  old  Venetiaa  nursery  taiei)¥ndi  its  tkttet  beao^ 
tifiil- princesses,  bom  «f  the  three  ei^cfaanted  XMrHngea,  aMMle  al 
Venice  crowd  to  the  dieati^  of  St.  Angeku '  In  another^  staled  dw 
^  Drugs  bf  Love,**  Gom  had  introdaokl  nnder  the  name  of  Don 
Adonis,  die  character  of  a  coxcomb .  imjtator  of  fiore^pi  custoais 
tod  friveiities.  This  was  supposed  to  be  the  portratt^if  no  less  ■ 
penMAi  dian  the  secretary  to  the  Venetian  senate^  Pietro  Gfatarol, 
who  was^appointttd  resident  for  the  repobkc  at  the  court  of  NapleS) 
a  man  vajnglorions  and  affscted.  Gozzi  asaerta  positively  in  his 
Memi^trs,  that  Vfken  he  wrote  his  part,  he  did  not  even  know  Gru* 
tarol;  bat  the  latter,  fancying  himself  ridicaled«endea»onied,  bat 
in  vain,  to  obtain  of  the. senate  the  suppression  of  the  play,  aa(| 
through  his  own  anxiety  on  the  subject,  made  -every  body  awtrs 
of  the  ludicroua  coincidence.  This  Was  a  source  of  trouble  for 
both  Gratarol  and  his  supposed  parodist.  It  proved  absolotri^ 
the  •death  of  the  former,  who,  unable  to  bear  the  idea  of  being 
thus  caricatured  on  the  stage, "  ^nrote  even  from  Stookhofaa  aa 
apohgeHc  narrative  of  his  grievances,  and  at  last  died  broken* 
hearted  in  the  islwd  of  Madagas€;pir/'«-*>(7gmi,  voL  iii*  p.  70. 
*  The  whole  life  of  Cario  Gozzi  was  a  series  of  sqaabbfes  and 
Mckerings;  a  full  account  of  which  may  be  foniid  m  Iwowa 
autobiography,  which  he  published  in  his  latter  yeara,  and  stylsd^ 
vrith  his  usual  quaintness  of  expression^  Useless  Memairt  of  his 
Lift,  written  hy  himself,  and  published  through  humility.  The 
last  sentence  is,  perhaps,  apposite ;  for  the  vicisaitndes  of  his  lift 
•^tbe  derangement  of  his  uSej/n — his>  perpetual  law^«uit»-— Us 
discreditable  connection  With  the  histrionic  coonpaiq^^efj^acdtt^ 
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hiB  Tulg^ff  aod  grovQlliAg  4a8(efl/ar6  &]l  features^  laf  from  advadta- 
geous.tp  hi3  charfH)ler.  Yet  be  wa3.  c^xtmi^  a  man  of  origiiud 
genius,,  am)  perbap9.  undecstood  rigbdy  th^iibfiUKioterjof  Ws/Csouot' 
tryiB^n^  when  be  4q>re<^ate(i  tbe  Qxtioctioo.of  the  moKhere ^.^od 
of  .Ib^  comn^e^  delf  flrte,yf\kith9  witb  all  tkw  faulty  aiKl  abuata^ 
con^tlit^  a  genuine  Italian  comedyt  Tbe  general  gravitjn  and. 
GauiiiQD  .Qf  tbat  nation  ^require  tbe  occasional  relief  of  yt^ciouai 
and  ^iaterpiifl  mirthi  which  lovea  to  break  out  in  sjadden  aad< 
inipetvopa  bu^ts*  wil^vit  rule  or  restraintn  E^en  juX  tbis.day> 
some  of  tbe,  minor  theatr/es  at  Naples*,  wbich  have  retained  tha. 
maab^  attract. cjrowda  of  apectators  of  the. educated, claa^es;  .and: 
in.  tbi9  ipelodrami^  the  charms  of  tbe  cf^m.Ai{^^bn«tIiog  and 
UWy«  ^e.  fai:  superior,  to  tbose  of  the  .s  tately /rigid  .c|»era.ieria» 
wbi^,  b^ng  a  few  dxieta  and  ariettas,  is  looked  .upon  Wi  Italy  as 

a  most  powerful .aoppril^''  .,    ,  ..       , .t   :  ,     w. 

,  Thfi  bisiUirian  jiWina>  a  Piedmontese,  .fills  a  conspicuous 
place  9mw^  the  Itali^o  writers  of  the  last  century  v  dMring.whick 
y^iod,  Ugoni  )ua\y  remarks  tbat  Piedmont*  cpntributndvmom 
^UA  its  proportionate  abare  of  talent..  .Tb^  naine9x>f*tfae  matben 
inaticianil«  Giftngfi— tbe  orientalist  De  Hossir-tbe.lypjgr^en 
Sodoni— Ibe .  poet  Paaseroni--lbj^  philolo^  BaretUnc  and  rtim 
Qardhi^  C^rdd-rHtboae  c^  JMSmi^,  and'  q£ J^is.  friend  Calusorrr^nd 
of  Napione  and  Botta  in  our  own  days,aH  belong  toAbfn  extrenm 
and  comparatively  smaU  portion  of  Italy r ,  Peuina'a  beat.wodt  is 
^.Rivotutimi  ^I/ifa&i«.on*whicb,he eipployedwten  yeara  o£.his 
life,  and  wbicb  waa  translated  and. jrcq^rinted. in  alnuMst. all. tbaJbuir. 
guages  of  Europe,  and  even  in  mod^n  Greek. at  Constantinople.; 
Tbis  was  tbe  first  generalt  bistoryqf, Italy  fremiti  earU^st^ times, 
^nd  the  !ftutbpr  availed  himself  of  tbe  materials  coillected  by  mnukir' 
iplal  writers^ and  above  all,  by; Sigonius  and jthe  indefatigable  Muca- 
tori* .  Cenina  printed  -  the  first  edition  of  'his  work  at  Florence, 
with  die  approbation  of  the  local  authorities ;  but  tbis  was  not' 
enough,  it  seems,  for  a  Piedopionte^  ai^bj^ct,  a  la^.bei^g  then,  in 
force^  tbat.  no  Piedmontese.  should  pul^ish  ja  v^ork,./even  in  a^ 
foreign  U^d,  ^yitho^t  the  permission  qf  tji^  Turin  cfafp^ors^,,  Tb^ 
consequepce  was  tbat  Deninas  edition  was  s^ppre^eci^  and.  tlj^ 
auditor  had  tp  pay  the  expenses  of  the  printing.  He  yi^^  nw^r. 
qyer,  exiled  to  VeiH^elli,  and  deprived  qf  bis  professor's  qh^.in. 
the  Uoivpr^ity  of  Turin.  ^  Tbe  disgnst. which  hie  felt  on  this  ooj*. 
casion  induced  him  to  quit  his  country,  and  to  avail  .biiqielfpf  th^ 
offer  of  Frederic  of  Prussia,  who  had  invited  himitp.-.his  ^urt, 
wiUl  the  pnomise  of  every  facility  for.  his  literary  studies,  s^  ^he 
kipg  knew  that  Denina  w^  jthen  preparing  a  histoid  of  the  Rer 
^iuti^na  of  Germany^  which^  bowever^^when  publi^d^proyed 
in^qr  to  bis  former  work*    .   ,       .      ..  i  v     .       ,     .  .  .1,^ 
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-  Another  work  of  considerable  interejst,  by  the  same  ailtbor^  is 
the''  History  of  Western  Italy/'  which  denomination  embracer  Ae 
whole  continental  territories  of  the  Sardinian  monardiy.  This  is, 
properly  speaking,  a  supplement  to  the''  Rivoluzioni  d*ttalia,''coB- 
taimng  many  details  concerning  that  part  of  Italy  which  could  act 
find  place  in  a  general  history  of  the  peninsula.  The  author,  t 
Piedmontese,  appears  here  perfectly  master  of  his  subject,  having 
consulted  all  the  chronicles,  providoial  add  municipal,  of  Pi^- 
monty  most  of  which  were  inedited  and  hardly  known ;  and  of 
these  he  gives  an  interesting  critical  notice.  He  investigates  Ae 
alDctent  genealogy  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  the  oldest  of  the  Euro- 
pean dynasties,  and  also  of  the  marquises  of  Ivrea  and  Sosa,  and 
the  other  lords  of  those  provinces  duFing  the  middle  ages.  Haviiig 
reached  the  eighteenth  century,  the  history  of  Piedmont  and-  of  its 
sovereigns,  beginning  from  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  who  first  obtaiaed 
the  tide  of  Kidfg  of  Sardinia,  becomes  essentially  connected  with 
the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  forms  a  useful  supplenoent  to 
that  part  of  its  general  history  which  Denina  had  rather  hurried 
over  m  bis '-  Rivolueioni  d' Italia,^  viz.  from  the  peace  of  Utrei^ 
to  the  annexation  of  Piedmont  to  the  late  French  empire.  De- 
nina finished  his  work  on  Western  Italy  at  Paris,  where  he  was 
Itbrartan  to  Napoleon,  an  office  which  he  retained  till  bis  de^, 
which  happened  in  1813. 

On  the  merits  of  these  Italian  histories,  Ugoni  observes,  dot 
Denina  had  the  talent  of  patting  into  order  the  'scattered  materials 
of  the  annals  of  his  country,  and  of  raising  an  entire  edifice,  valu- 
able for  its  simplicity  and  boldness. 

'  **  Bat  as  he  was  the  first  who  undertook  the  task  of  deciphering  and 
remodelling  the  rude  wcnks  of  the  old  chroniclers  and  annalists,  he  had 
Ittde  leisure  to  adorn  them.  Generally  scrupulous  with  regard  to'  ftbe 
correctness  of  the  outUae  of  facts,  he  was  not  so  suoeesafiii  in  the  act  of 
shading  and  colouriag  his  sketches/* — vol.  iii.  p.  258, 

•  However,  Denina's  "  Revolutions  of  Italy**  is  considered  a 
standard  work  in  Italian  libraries,  and  is  even  the  best,  if  not 
the  only  general  histery  of  that  country  written  by  a  native.  We 
mean  no  disparagement  to  Bossi's  most  useful  compihition,  whidi, 
however,  from  its  size,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  is 
totally  unfit  for  general  readers.  Denina*s  style  is  remarkable 
for  a  certain  nerve  and  concis^en^s  not  always  to  be  met  widi  in 
Italian  narrative. 

'  We  must  now  advert  to  the  same  author's  **  Vicende  della 
Letteratura,"  or  General  History  of  letters,  ancient  and  modem, 
which  he  has  traced  in  a  succession  of  miniature  etchings.  In 
point  of  erudition,  the  author  is  truly  wonderful ;  no  book  seems 
unknown  to  him.    Innumerable  writers  are  pourtrayed,«nd  tbor 
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znfrits  defined 'with  laconic,  and  often  cha[ract6rifitic  fiefntences. 
Unlike  the  generality  of  compilers,  Denina  ranges  freely  over  the 
vast  ground  spread  before  him  with  ajti  ease  which  bespeaks  a 
eovnplete  and  long -acquired  familiarity.  This  work,  by  the  uni- 
versal learning  which  it  contains,  and  the  historical  sobriety  of 
narrative^  stands,  next  to  the  "  Revolutions  of  Italy,"  among  the 
author's  passports  to  literary  fame. 

The  *'  Prusse  Litteraire,"*  which  Denina  published  in  French 
at  Berlin,  contains  notices  of  the  Prussian  authors,  academicians, 
and  aitists,  who  lived  in  the  Prussian  states  between  the  years 
1740  and  1 7 B6,  arranged  iu  alphabetical  order.  The  introduc- 
tion to  this  Prussian  biography,  in  which  the  author  gives  an  ac- 
coMnt  of  the  different  branches  of  learning  during  the  reign  of 
Frederic,  is  characterised  by  Ugoni  as  "  one  of  the  most  iiseful, 
comprehensive,  and  sensibly  written  resumes  of  literary  history 
extant." 

We  have  not  space  to  say  more  of  this  author.  The  reader  will 
find  an  ample  and  interesting  criticism  on  his  numerous  works  in 
Ugoni's  third  volume,  in  which  his  amiable  and  irreproachable 
character  is  also  most  fairly  and  honourably  sketched.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  consider  this  as  one  of  the  best  written  articles  in  the 
*'  History-  of  Italian  Literature,"  while  the  subject  of  it  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Italian  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Two  writers  on  the  fine  arts,  Milizia  and  Lanzi,  are  noticed  in 
^e  last  volume  of  Ugoni*s  work.  The  former  is  known  as  the 
author  of  the  '\  Memoirs  of  ancient  and  modern  Architects,'*t 
preceded  by  an  essay  upon  architecture,  in  which  Milizia  in  a 
clear  manner  exhibits  the  principles  of  that  art.  In  the  first  book, 
he  treats  of  the  ancient  architects  of  Greece  and  Rome,  until  the 
decay  of  the  art  in  the  fourth  century.  Thesec^pod  includes  the 
dark  period  from  Cpustantine  to  the  fourteenth  century,  which  is 
much  less  known  tha^  it  deserves  to  be,  considering,  that  during 
this  period  a  multitude  of  wondrous  monuments  were  erected  in 
the  Gothic  and  Moorish  styles;  it  was,  indeed,  the  age  of  cathe- 
drals, of  massive  palaces  and  casdes,  that  rival  for  their  grandeur 
and  solidity,  though  not  for  taste,  the  most  boasted  works  of  the 
Romans.  Owing  to  the  neglect  of  letters,  the  fame  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  acquired  by  those  creations  of  a  rude,  but 
powerful  imagination,  was  not  insured  to  their  projectors.  In 
the  third  book,  Milizia  draws  the  history  of  the  art  ^om  the  re- 
vival of  classic  taste  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  examines  se- 
verely, but  impartially,  the  various  works  of  the  numerous  archi7 

•IMiao.    1790-91.    4  Tote.  8vo.  ... 

t  Partnt,  at^  the  Ro^al  Press,    i  toIs.  8vo.     1781. 
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asettf  Wbo  'floumhed  in  limt  period:  Poese^Md  of  ao  IkmM 
kid^pendetiGe,  careless  of  patronage,  devoid  of  prejudices^  MIUei^ 
lived  ^rid  ^^Tote  at  Rome,  without  fear;  without  stooping  to  Att- 
tery;  his  pen  i^H  as  freely  as  hb  thoughts,  and  he  ridicuM'witk* 
but  mercy  those  artists  afid  dilettanti  who4iad  degrltded  the  noUe 
ftimplicity  of  architectare  by  their  ^xtraviigtoce,  and  their  aodoe 
love  of  the  rich  and  ornamental.  He  fought^  boldly  agsunst  the 
l!omknon  depra\nty  bt  taste,  as  may  be  seen  in  hiB  familiar  corre- 
spoiidenceSvith  his  intiibate  friend  Cdunt  Sangiovanni  of  Vieeaza, 
b'  cdll^tion  of  epistles  equally  interesting  from  life  power  of 
ifllnd  M'hich  they  display,  and  the  candid  and  unaffected  style  of 
the  Writer.  From  this  correspondence  Ugoni  quotes  a  beautiftil 
Specimefn,  being  a  letter^  in  which  MiKzia  describes^  like  a  tme 
artist,  the  impression  pr6dticed  on  him  by  the  view  of  Ganganel- 
!i*s  mausoleum  in  the  Church  of  Santi  Apoetoli,  one  of  the  early 
works  of  the  immortal  Canova,  "  The  very  Jesuits/*  exdamu 
he,  "  cannot  refrain  frdm  blessing  Pope  Gangatiefii  *  in  Via 
tharble  effigy.  It  is  a  wofk  of^perfection,  and  this  is  proved  by 
the  absurd  strictures  of  the  Michel- Angelists,  of  the  £eminites 
^nd  Borrominists,  who,  God  forgive  them,  censure  as  ftiuhs  tile 
Vttost  splendid  beatiti^s."  Milizia  had  by  nature  a  spirit  wholly  on- 
compromising  in  what  he  considered  the  cause  of  truth;  by  living 
at  Rome  among  artists,  be  had  adopted  much  of  their  bhmt  in- 
dependence, and  had  acquii^d  that  f*ttoideftdroman6,  whidiis  die 
characteristic  6f  the  natives  in  the  expression  "of  their  thoughts,  as 
well  as  in  their  works  of  art.  At  times,  however,*  his  untameable 
independence  led  hita  into  paradoxes. 

•  Another  important  work  of  Milizia  is  the  "  Principles  of  Civil 
Architecture,'**  in  which  he  gives  a  regular  conrse  of  that  art, 
divided  into  A»ee  sections,  agreeaWy  to  its  three  great  >eadii^ 
diameters — solidity,  <iOn venierfce,  and  beauty.  Palladio,  Scamozzi 
itidVignola^  among  the  modems,  had  already  treated  this  subject; 
but  their  works  afford  rather  materials  for  a  treatise,  than  a  com- 
plete trtJatise  itself.  .     »    : 

He  afterwards  wrote  *  L'Artedt  Vedere  we/fe  Belk  Atiidd 
liisegno**  in  which  he  displays'  a  =  spirit  of  animosity  against 
Micbel  Angelo,  a  feeling  which  had  been  rousiSd  in  him  by  the 
conceit  *nd  impertinence  betrayed  by  ii^ble  imitators  of  that 
jgreat  master.  Milizia  detested  servility  and  weakness;  he  hadt 
conception  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the  sublime,  equally  remote 
fr^m  the  fi(;<intious  extravagance  of  a  Borromini  or  a  Onarini, 
and  from  Ae  cold  imitative  system  of  the  Florentme  school. 
-    Luigi  Lanzi  is  the  author  of  the  ''  History  of  Italian  Painting," 

*  PrincipH  di  Architenura  Cirile.    5  t oh.  8n>i     Baateiur.    1604. 
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4  rieh  in^'fnily'BiUiolial  aobicictj  to  wUch  ku'  fttteotson  nrfts/di^ 
jrected  by  his  intiiiiate  frtend,  Firaboscht.*  Vaaafi  aodothclra  ImmI 
abeady  written  lives  of  thd  painters;  but  L»izi  was  Ibe  first  wild 
Embodied  a  general accottht. of  tbe  art  in  ita^bole  progreis^^  di^ 
vidiiq^  it  by  the  various  sdiools,  beginning  with  the  Floreniiaei,  the 
origin  of  which,  differing  from  Vasari>he  trates  back  to  times  ntdck 
anterior  to  Cimabue,  who  is  generally  considered  as  the  earlieat 
Tuscui  artist.  Lanzi  givefi  k  series  of  artists  of  the  eleventh  attd 
twelfth  centuries,  showing  that  Italy  was  never  deficient  in.painters. 
The  Roman  school,  with  its  perfection  of  classic  design,  ideal 
beauty  and  peculiar  grandeur  of  style,  conies  next;  and  afberit 
ihe  Neapolitan,  remarkable  by  its  fancy  and  vivacity,  the  gifits  of 
the  happy  climes  in  which  it  liad  its  birth;  He  then  proceeds  to 
describe  the  schools  of  Upper  or  Northern  Italy,,  beginning  .wilk 
the  Venetian,  rich  and  abundant  in  great  masters ;  then  theX^ooK* 
bard — subdivided  into  the  Mantuan,  distinguished  by  Mantegna 
Biid  Oiulio  Romano— ^the  Parmesan,  by  the  divine  Corregio  •^- 
and  the  Milanese,  which  boasts  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  iks  its  leader; 
the  Bolognese  school,  ennobled  by  the  names  of  the  Caraed; 
then  the  Genoese;  and  last  of  all  the  painters  of  Piedmont, 
though  the  latter  do  not  form  a  series  which  Entitles  them  to 
the  name  of  a  school.  Every  one  of  these  schools  Lanzi  dividas 
into  various  periods,  according  to  their  variations  in  style  ^and 
taste,  and  neglects  no  information  that  can'  enrich  his  iliavratival 
He  visited  in  person  the  various  seats  of  the  art,- examined  the 
masterpiecejS,  consulted  with  existing  ptofessofs  in  th^ir  reesp^c^ 
tive  cities,  in  shbrt,  spared  no  pkins  to  render  his  labour  com- 
plete; all  that .  diligence  can  collect  is  to  be  found  is  kis  hia* 
tory,  but  Ugoni  observes,  that  **  it  is  deficient  in  that  spirit. of 
phHosopfaical  analysis  which  traces  the  great  moral  causes  from 
whence  the  rise,  prosperity  and  decline  of  the  arts  prooeed.''^-*- 
yol.  iii.  [).  407. 

Another  publication  of  Lanzi  is  :hi8  ''  Essay  on  the  Etniacan 
Language,  a  vrork  of  great  and  ingenious  researdi  on  the  origitf» 
nature  and  etymology  of  that  lost  idiom.  Thisiias  been  li  snb^ 
ject  of  much  controversy  among  die  learned  of  Tuscany  Uniikt 
the  generality  of  antiquarian  treatises,  the  work  of  La^i  is  made 
interesting  to  the  general  reader,  by  its  various  and  mixed  emdi^ 
tion,  the  monuments  it  illustrates,  and  the  pleasing  style  in  whiok 
it  is  writt<in. 

The  learned  and  pious  Oerdil,  although  by  birth  a  Savoyardy  is 
classed  by  Ugoni  among  the  Italian  literati.    Most  of  his  wodos, 

*  ■  ■      ■    •         '     '         •       .1     ■     .:  ■  I    •   ,.       t    •  i  .    w 

*  Pablished  at  Bassano  in  17d4.    A  late  edition,  6  vols.  SVo.  Ffrcnie,  18ft.     Am 
EngHsli  tianslation  bj  Mr.  Thomas  Koscoe  has  reoently  appeared. 
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howeter,  are  written  either  in  Latin  or  in  French,' wUdi  latter  i^ 
or  rather  was,  the  current  language  among  the  upper  classes  in 
like  Sardinian  States.  Grerdil,  after  studying  at  Bologna,  in  the 
noviciate  of  the  Bamabites,  being  admitted  into  the  order,  repaired 
to  Turin,  where  he  lectured  upon  ethics  in  the  Academy  of  that 
city.  He  soon  rose  high  in  the  public  estimation,  and  was  ap- 
pomted  preceptor  to  one  of  the  King's  nephews.  His  fame  Imd 
already  reached  Rome,  and  Pius  VI.  created  him  a  Cardinal  in 
1 777.  Exiled  from  Rome  in  consequence  of  the  first  French  in- 
vasion, he  returned  again  with  the  new  Pope  Pius  VII.  to  that 
metropolis,  where  he  died  in  1802,  in  the  humble  ceU  of  the 
convent  of  his  order,  where  he  had  always  continued  to  reside, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  worldly  honours  and  dignities.  Hb 
friend,  the  learned  Cardinal  Fontana,  pronounced  a  funeral  ora- 
tion over  his  remains.  Gerdil's  works  were  published  at  Rome 
in  15  vols.  4to. 

This  writer's  refutation  of  Rousseau's  '*  Emile"  was  the  only 
criticism  which  the  8elf«opinioned  philosopher  of  Geneva  con- 
fetoed  he  had  read  through  from  beginning  to  end,  concluding 
with  expressions  of  regret  that  hb  truly  estimable  censor  had  not 
understood  him! 

The  principal  woriL  of  Cardinal  Grerdil  composed  in  Italian,  is 
Us  '*  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religion,"  fi^iich  was  praised 
by  Bruck^  in  his  *'  History  of  Philosophy.''  He  .wrote  also 
a  treatise  on  duels,  mathematical  dissertations,  and  seteral  pole- 
mical virorks  in  defence  of  religion  and  moral  philosophy. 

If  this  author  has  been  styled  the  Fenelon  pf  Italy,  the  Bishop 
of  Parma,  Tturchi,  might  not  untidy  be  called  the  Italian  Bossuet, 
especially  with  regard  to  similarity  of  temper  and  oratorical  eoer- 
fies.  Turchi  is»  indeed,  one  of  the  few  sacred  orators  Italy  can 
Iboast  of,  nor  has  that  countir,  the  seat  and  centre  of  Catholicism^ 
produced  a  Massillon  or  Bourdaloue.  The  Jjesuit.  Segneri, 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  the  only  preacher  who  enjoyed  a 
literary  reputation  previous  to  Turchi.  It  may  be  said»  however, 
that  it  is  partly  owing  to  the  neglect  of  collecting  and  publishing 
the  sermons  of  popular  preachers,  that  Italy  has  so  few  specimeas 
of  pulpit  eloquence ;  but,  speaking  from  our  own  experience,  we 
think  the  denciency  rather  arises  fitMn  the  mistaken  idea  that  has 
prevailed  in  that  country  of  the  duties  of  sacred  oratory.  Its 
professors  are  too  much  addicted  to  a  style  of  theatrical  deckuna? 
tion,  to  poetical  descriptions  and  rhet6rical  figures;  their  appeals 
are  to  the  senses  and  to  the  passions;  imagination  has  too  ^reat 
a  part,  and  reason  too  little,  in  their  ingenious  compositions; 
they  surprise,  they  please,  they  excite,  but  do  not  convince  the 
hearer.    The  subjects,  too^  are  frequently  ill  chosen.    Dogmatical 
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uid  laetaphjsical  ^efiuitio^s;  'i^t^pti  at.ei^plainUig  bj^pr^dlx 
illustration  mysteries  incpmprebensil^le  tp  the  humab  iateU^t;^ 
fanciful  .descriptions  of  scenes  }¥hicb  the  eje  has  never  seen,  and 
the  mind  cannot  comprehend;  or  cold  elaborate  psinegyrics  ou 
some  of  .the  innumerable  Saints  of  the  Ropiish  Calendar; — these 
form  the  far:greater  part  of  subjects  usually  preferred  by  Italian 
preachers.    . 

Bishop  Turchi's  oratory  was  less  injured  by.  the  faults  just 
mentioned  than  that  of  most  of  his  countrymen.  His  concep- 
tions are  lofty*  and  his  comparisons  striking  and,  appropriate. 
Full  of  unaffected  zeal  and  religious  fervour,  hb  eloquence  nc^ver 
becomes  languid  or  coldly  elaborate.  Yet  occasionally,  especially 
in  his  latter  compositions,  he  falls  into  the  declamatory  stvle,  a^d 
repeats  usque  ad  nauseam  invectives  against  the  philosophers  aqd 
innovators  in  religion  and  politics.  This,  however,  was  a  com- 
mon fault  at  the  time,  .and  partly  justified  by  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  alarm  they  eiLcited  in  Italy. 

Ugoni,  indeed,  cUstinguishes  two  epochs  in  Turchi's  oratprical 
career :  the  first,  before  he  was  promoted  to  the  episcppfil  see, 
is  marked  by  a  greater  liberality  of  sentiments;  and  o|ii:  b^ogrfir 
pher  quotes  passages  in  his  funeral  oration  .on  Maria  Therte^a, 
which  breathe  a  spurit  of  truly  liberal  Christian.  philofQphy.(vol. 
u.  p.  1690  '^^  ^^^  8^^™^  period  belong  bis  "  Pred^he  alia 
Corte/**^  or  Sermons  before  the  Court  of  Parma,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  (preacher.  To  the  second,  or  episcopal,  cf^ee|;^qf 
Turcbi  belong  his  homilies,  with  many  sermons  vi^hich  ,l^ave^  beep 
published  at  Modena  since  his  death ;  and  to  that  s^cpnd'  piu*)  of 
his  compositions  the  charge  of  intolerance  i^nd  violence  chiefly 
applies. 

A  tone  of  severity  is  manifest  in  Ugoui's  article  upon  Torelli; 
a  man  who,  deeply  imbued  with  Greek  and  Latin  lore,  became 
so  .wrapt  up  in  his  admiration  of  the  ancients.,  as  to  have  little 
or  no  sympathy  for  modem  ^writer;!,  and  to  show  himself  unjust 
towards  his  contemporaries.    "  He  was  one  of  those  who  fancy 
that  nature,  bountiful  ^  towards .  the  ancients,  was  to  i|s  but  a 
stepmother.'* — voL.iii.  p.  6£.       Of  the  Jesuit  Rpberti,,  UcQiii 
observes,  that  having  fixed  in  his  mind  as  a  principle  that  '',^ilpr 
sophers  had  always  been  the  enemies  of  Christiaiuty,".  he  mi^e  no 
distinction  between  philosophy  and  sophistry,  between,  the  use 
and. the  abuse  of  human  curiosity  and  the  aipirit  of  investigation, 
—vol.  ii.  p.  1 11  •  Yet  even  of  these,  our  author  praises,  with  nonest 
candour,  the  virtuous  life,  the  learning,  the  benevolent  disposi- 
tion; and  he  points  out  such  of  their  works  as  are  descrying  of 

■■■■■■  r-^ i./  — f^ 

•  Reprimcd  at  Mills,  by  SUvettri,  in  i8t6. 
VOL.  II.   NO*  IV.  X  X 
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uamixed  appffobatlM.  '  Of  Pottpei^  ivlio  Idii  giwi  Ittkj  « 
^xceBeat  CrattBlatioB  of  PlutamBk  wa4  sdoie  bciia^dpMtenib, 
lie  speaks  wkk  desermA  ealogj.  All  Umm  wm  owa  of  iK 
cM  sdioot,  aaidn^  some  of  its  haBowed  ppejtidioes  to  ^Boam  ^ 
ks  Tirtaes^-^sii&plicitj,  striet  probity,  and  sincete  |ttety.  They 
Itete  passed  away  witb  tlie  age  tbal  gkve  Ami  birdi :  let  aa  tnad 
lightly  upon  their  ashes,  and  let  no  party-sfHrit  molest  tkoi 
pesceAil  shades  or  depreciate  their  ttiodesf  worA ! 

If  we  add  to  the  names  alieady  tDeMiotied  fhoas  ol  die  Ijiic 
poet  Manara,  of  the  leariied  mtiqiMiiy  Cragtiaidi  (y0h  L  p*  30^ 
333),  and  of  the  phvsician  Borsieri,  the  author  of  the  **  las^ 
tioos  of  Practical  Medichie,''  which  have  been  traasktteil  nAs 
English,  (vol.  ii.  pw211,)we  shall  have  intmdliced  to  the  ae^  MBrt*- 
anee  of  our  reacters  aU  the  characters  contamed  in  Urani's  f^t* 
torf  ofliaBoH  Ltterature  during  the  tattef  k&lfoftAe£igktm^ 
Cenhijy;  a  work  of  wUcb,  npon  th^  whole,  we  nUi^  speak  «4ck 
high  commendation.  We  have  been  for  some  time  esLpecCisg 
the  fimrtb  volute,  in  which  we  lewn  Alien's  life  wow  he 
given ;  bat,  to  our  disappointment,  we  understabd  that  tbe  s» 
Sior  has  fbr  tfaie  present  suspended  its  intended  p«iblication«  It 
liras  his  purpose,  when  we  last  sikw  him  in  E^bunli  to  bng 
46ifn  Us  litmry  biography  to  the. preset  Aijr,  uid  leai^  il  ts 
soilie  ftrtmne  lover  of  letters  to  conftinw^  it  in  tibe  next  getieration. 
But  the  Vieiraitttdes  and  uncerthitttf  of  At  titties,  mA  £e  autbar'k 
eontma^  absence  from  Italy,  may  have  prevetited  Ae  eimutimi 
of  tho  plan,«'4et  us  hopehe  bib  lH>t  altogether  abanklMediti  Tbe 
last  tidmgs  we  had  of  Ugoni  were  (rem  Lugano,  b  Itafiai 
Switzeiis^,  where  he  has  pnbliAed  a  translation  of  Foscoto'i 
much-admired  Essinrs  on  Dante  and  Petrarch. 

The  work  of  Maffei,  the  tide  of  whi<^  Appears  also  at  the 
bead  6f  this  arttde,  iA  a  pleasing  resumi  of  me  whole  Ila&sn 
literature  from  its  earfiest  time  to  the  end  of  the  test  catituty. 
The  liutfaor,  who  is  Itslian  Professor  at  Mutiiek>  has  eompressed 
into  a  small  eompass  die  nodees  contained  in  the  various  ItsMai 
historians  and  btoghq^iers,  Comtani  and  Ugotii  inchidod.  I& 
wodk  wbs  wriVteii  parp6sely  for  the  Gernnlti  students  and  am*- 
teurs.of  Italian  belles-lettles. 

Having  now  completed  om*  task,  and^  li^hikt  p^ofesahig.  to 
review  UgenPs  work,  having,  in  fact,  sutcibctfy  rettewei  llie 
principal  writers  who  flourished  in  Italy  itt  the  bltttsr  pmt  of  die 
eighteendi  centtiry,— a  period  which  may  Jusdy  be  l:fdkd  the 
^wi  greM  era  of  ItaHan  letters,-'— w6  mnst,  em  w«  tonelwdeytfi- 
vfert  to  d^con^id((nition  M^hich  has  r^pefttedl^occurmd  totU,aad 
ivhkh  vnU  probably  have  likewise  suggested  itself  to  the  miads^f 
the  readers  of  the  pnssfentartielp:  "^Whtttidkeare  has  been  exevted 
upon  the  public  mind,  and  what  advantages  bfM  BCtraei  to 
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Italy,  from  this  galaxy  of  brigfat  spirits  in  almost  every  branch  of 
fetters  and  philosophy;  most  of  them  sineerefty  atiiiiiated  tmh  th0 
Mrislt  of  benefitifig  tiiexr  c6nntryY^  We  can  take  upon  durseNes 
to  answer,  confidently,  that  aMiough  Italy  had  not,  perhaps,  de- 
AveA  the  fkll  benefit  of  dieiv  exertions,  yet  a  great  ehattg^  has 
itak^Br  plaee  in  tbe  pttUk  tmttd,  which  liiint  be  attrib«rtetf  fo^ 
ihode  writers.  Wise  principles  <^  legistadott,  crtft  and  c^riwinrf, 
of  political  economy,  of  admiuislfation,  bate  beet  puUitly  |>ntw 
idfulned  by  Beecariaf,  Filangieri',*  Veflri,  CMianl,  and  Cirli ; 
phiMogy  and  criticism  have  hetm  diiengaged  from  pedatttr^  by 
tfi^  elder  Oord,  Biu^tti,  aftid  Ces2Ht>ttif ;  U^tory  has  maintained  lt# 
old  reputation  in  Itstlian  Irienittfre  thmngh  the  means  of  BetlMU^lKji 
Tir«boBchi,  I>enintK,  and  Lanzi.  Poetry  has  been  rescued^  tr(mt 
die  meretrieions  services  to  whieh  it  had  been  condemned  fine 
ttfetirly  two  centuries :  M  longer  confined  to  the  amtisement  df 
aa  idle  honr^  to  Court  dallisbice  in  ladyV  bower,  or  to  flatter 
tbef  passions  of  the  great,  it  assumed  s  loftier  flight,  it  touched  ik» 
<dioA)8  nearest  fo  the  heart,  and,  in  the  hands'  of  Passeroni  wai 
Ptrini,  it  prepared  itself  for  the  noble  use  t&  whicb  AMmi, 
If oACf,  dnrd  Foscolo  were  t6  convert  it  The  spirit  of  philoiCiK 
fktf  revived  with  Oenovesi,  whose  school  had  kept  its  gronnrf 
evev  aince;  iii  the  dieorf  of  the  arts,  MiR^a  onened  the^wity  to 
tlM  laesthetic  stwfies,  which  have  superseded  the  servita  aiiti* 
ntdon  of  mediocrity  and  the  jargon  of  the  dikttMti.  Th^ 
Wdrks  of  all  these  great  men  are  now  in  the  hands  of  every  body; 
fteitk  reprints  of  them  are  brought  forth  eveiY  year;— 'does  thk 
lD6k  as  tf  their  inflnence  had  been  ineffi^ctuidf  The  ktter  svp*' 
powtion  isr  indeed  refoted  by  the  tone  of  ItaUan  IfterAture  in  onr 
day,  especially  of  its  periodicals ;  by  theeflfidrta  which  are  making 
to  spread  education,  and  by  tfie  increasing  number  of  Italian  tra- 
veller».  There  is  now  in  fliat  conntn^  a  new  literary  generation, 
not  nnmerotis,  but  select;  fi^sh  and  vigorous,  and  we  belbwft 
bemest*  Their  prospects  are  at  present  donbtftil,  their  preten* 
aiofM  not  well  defined,  but  ^ir  powers  begin  to  make  th^m^ 
setvea  felt.  Itafy  follows,  though  slowfy,  the  system  of  the  other 
great  European  nations*;  but  she  follows,  revolving  in  an  orbit  of 
her  own,  which  is  prescribed  by  laws,  moral  and  political,  peca* 
Htd*  to  her.  Btit  of  ihe  present  epoch  it  is  not  here  our  mission 
to  apeak ;  it  ought  to  form  the  subject  of  a  separafte  article, 
which  we  may  perhaps  be  tempted  Uy  offer  to  onr  readers  at 
some  future  period. 

• ■       f I  I  «T        ■  ■■     » 

*  We  miss  in  Ugpni*s  work  the  notice  of  that  illastrloat  Neapolitan,  Gaetaoo  Filan- 
^KerL    Hb  Seiensa  delta  teMittiimi  b  sopeiiof,  st  least  tn  its  philosophy,  to  Montav^ 

KtgVBitiMrk.    FUaiAri,  ww  fiuia—tu  tWa  fiiwsm, ^aioyad  Ihtf  awrour W 
-JH,<a4  i»a>  Made  foiiiMnr  fd  fkkkU.    Hs  diod  aw  KafilM  kil78g»  •!  tlif 
•wlj  age  of  thirtjr-six. 
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Abt.  X. — La  Guzla,  ou  Ckoiv  de  Poesie$  Illyriftiesy  reeueiWa 

*  3an8  la  Dabnatie,  la  Bosmie,  la  CroaJtie,  et   PHemgowne. 
Paris.    1827.    12mo. 

This  little  volume  possesses  no  inconsiderable  attractioe  both 
from  the  nature  of  its  contents^  and  from  the  personad  character  of 
Hyacinth  Maglanovich,  to  whose  eccentric  talents  we  are  indebted 
for  the  greater  portion  of  its  poetical  contents. 

•  There  are  particular  states  of  society  eminently  favourable  to 
the  production  of  popular  poetry,  and  to  forming  and  cberishii^ 
a  taste  for  it.  Such  was,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  state  of  tbe 
people  in  Spain,  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Borderers,  and  of 
the  nations  of  Scandinavia.  These  nations  were  free  and  inde- 
pendent; they  were  continually  engaged  either  in  external  war,  or 
mtemal  feuds.  The  people  were  not  crushed  to  tbe  earth  bj 
iyranny<and  oppression;  and  being  in  the  true  feudal  spirit  ar- 
dendpr  attached  to  die  families  of  their  lords,  entered  vnth  eager- 
ness into  every  pursuit  or  amusement  connected  with  them.  There 
existed  at  that  period  little  or  no  commerce  or  manufactures ;  cod- 
sequently  they  had  abondance  of  idle  time.  All  classes  looked 
for  some  diversion  to  fill  up  the  intervals  not  occupied  by  war,  tbe 
chase,  or  the  necessary  agricultural  or  domestic  toils ;  and  notUog 
was  in  general  estimation  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  as  the 
narratives  of  adventure.  Books  however  were  rare,  and  few 
cpuld  read :  simple  prose  relation  did  not  gratify  so  nmch,  or 
adhere  %o  firmly  to  the  memory,  as  that  which  was  aided  by  some 
rude  metre  and  corresponding  melody.  Hence  it  became  tbe 
business  of  such  as  undiertook  the  task  of  narrating  tales  of  love 
or  war,  to  enhance  their  value  by  clothing  them  iit  a  metrical 
dress.  Each  languag;e  readily  presented  some  simple,  easy  form 
of  versification,  in  which  almost  any  incident  might  be  made  to 
wear  the  garb  of  poetry,  without  much  expenditure  of  time  or 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  compoder.  Nothing,  for  example, 
c^n  be  more  simple  or  better  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  Spaaisfa 
laxiguage  than  the  redondilla,  me  measure  of  die  Spanish  ro- 
maacea,  with  its  lines  of  from  six  to  eight  syllables,  and  its 
assonant  rhymes.  In  like  manner  few  difficulties  were  pre- 
fj^nted  by  the  Scottish  or  Scandinavian  ballads,  with  their  four- 
IJA^  aMinzas^  subject  to  the  simple  laws  of  the  first  and  third  lines 
fifiving  four  accentSi  or,  to  speak  technically,  four  feet  of  eitfaei 
two  or  three  syllables,  and  the  second  and  fourth  three  accents  or 
feet  of  the  same  kind,  with  an  assonant  or  consonant  ihyine 
)[>etween  the  two  latter.  A  light  and  easy  form  of  verse  being 
thus  estdilished,  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  dmost  etery 
trifling  occurrtetice  aind  every  ^eiHimefit  were  thrown  into  it,  and 
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.the  nations  tkat  abound  most  in  historic  ballwls  are  also  riie  richest 
in  popular  songs. 

Among  the  nations  of  which  we  have  been  hitbeito  speaking, 

4he  state  of  society  is  now  so  totalljaltered  by  the  art  of  printing, 

ike  kitroduction  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  with  various 

other  causes,  that  die  composition  of  such  poetry  is  >t  ^n  end. 

'Ballads  are  no  doubt  occasionally  written  by  poets  of  eminence, 

in  the  old  form,  but  in  polished  and  elegant  stanzas.    These, 

howevep,  are  not  poems  for  the  people;  Uiey  are  s^ldoni  to  be 

•heard  among  them,  and  such  ballads  as  they  still  sitg^  are  Aose 

which  have  been  handed  down  from  a  distant  era,  rude  and  sini>- 

ple  as  the  times  which  gave  them  birth.     But  there  is  one  race 

of  men  in  Europe  which  is  still  nearly  in  the  state  of  society 

.already  described.     First,  at  war  with  the  Turks,— then  subiect 

to  them, — the  two  nations,  of  different  religions  and  modes  of  life, 

diving  intenningled  with  each  odier, — now  in  friendly,  now  in 

•hostile  relations,-— they  present  a  picture  not  unlike  to  that  which 

'Spain  exhibited  in  the  time  of  the  Moors.     Romantic  events  were 

incessantly  occurring.     Written  or  printed  histories  and  tales  there 

were  none;  poj^lar  poetry  in  consequence  flourished  there  to  an 

extmit,  and  attained  a  degree  of  perfection,  not  surpassed  in  any 

other  country. 

The  reader  scarcely  requires  to  be  informed  that  the  people 
we  allude  to  is  that  portion  of  the  Slavonian  race  that  inhabits 
Servia,  Croatia,  Bosma,  imd  the  country  lying  to  the  north-east 
of  the  Adriatic.  With  die  poetry  of  Servia,  considerable  portions 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  our  own  and  the  German  lan- 
guage, we  are  now  tolerably  familiar;  but  it  was  not  the  first 
part  of  the  Slavonian  poetry  which  was  made  known  to  Europe. 
The  Abate  Fortis  had,  in  his  Travels  in  Dalmada,  and  his 
Observations  on  the  Isle  of  Cherso  and  Osero,  many  years  since, 
not  only  ^en  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  the  manners  and 
.diaracter  of  the  Morlachians,  but  had  published  in  diese  works 
specimens  of  their  popular  poetry,  in  the  ori^nal,  with  transla- 
tions, whidi  Herder  had  transferred  into  his  "  Stimmen  der 
Volker  in  lieder."  But,  until  of  late  years^  the  subject  seems 
not  to  have  excited  much  attention. 

Owing  to  various  causes,  which  we  shall  not  stop  to  enume- 
rate, die  taste  for  the  natural  and  simple  poesy  of  the  old  times 
has  been  once  more  awakened,  and  collections  of  popular  ballads 
are  now  hailed  vrith  delight  by  cultivated  readers.  Even  France, 
whose  muse  was  so  long  fettered  in  the  poetical  convenances  of 
.the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  begins  to  exhibit  decided  symptoms  of 
improvement  in  this  point,  as  well  as  others.  The  anonymous 
.translator  of  the  preseint  litde  volume- has  noticed  this  alteration 
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jiplte  yiMitf  t>ile/np<  twg«i  it  ts  Ub  leatcrii  for' 
print  hu  Illyrian  ballads. 
/^-OfaecyiDg,"  Mjrt  ke,  ^  tfat  daily  incMasini:  taste  fbr  fereiga  wmks, 
.and  Mpttdallf  lor  Aoae  iviikii  Tarif  evtn  ia  iheer  fbcms  from  die  maa- 
itmiaoes  IkatiM^re  aociKtoiD^  Ao«4iiitre«I  ihpaglbtof  jm|  laMiiJiiW 
af  Iilpi«i«oi«ii*  I  traiMlated  a  ftw  af  tlMw  £0r  Bif  iriaMk^  «fi4  i(  ai 
Y7  Um^t  adfice  that  I  woture  to  adect  aome  from  ngr  ^^ffUpntaonij  aad  4» 
nabmil  them  to  the  jud^^ent  of  t^  public*' 

Tt^  tranalalor  is  aa  ludiao,  bufr  hornet  %  JAmMmu  noAtf. 
Heaa|»  ha  ymiod  many  of  ihia  ^sovoger  dijff  ia  mmWiog  ibmm^ 
JOalmatia  and  thta  aiyaoeiit  coiHitnea^  iivbeae  he  mm  accnaiMMd 
40  bev  the  itaaarant  miodtrals  siogii^  U>  ^  aoe(Ntt|>aiuinent  of 
the  ^iia,  ar  oua-^tiipfBd  gujtor^  their  origkial  or  in  "  ' 
eoeliy,  and  he  eommkted  nan  j  of  Amir  effiiaioiw  to 
VDf<wtunately«  tbo«igh  aq  IuImu  be  hftf  not  faUowed  the 
fie  of  FortM  m  gMi^  IlaUaa  ^wmm^  cKHveapoa^ng  in  form  I0 
;tbe  originals  of  these  Illyma  unrhgwed  trodkiucs*  Ibwit  has  ieaoa- 
Jated  them  into  Fr^ch  {urofe^«-^  itranaaantaiticai  hjf  lAkh  e^im 
the  least  artifici^i  species  of  vene  ia.stUB  to  aiifier  coniiidkraHjr; 
^r  there  is  some  ^nei^resaiblej  we  would  almost  taayflB^otefiotti, 
oonaexjkm  betwew  the  metiical  fom  and  the  inm  and  Amt  ef 
the  thoughts^  sentiments  and  images^  that  will  not  adwt  of  liilsr 
being  divorced.  As  a  proof  of  this  the  read^  has  only  to  OMn- 
pare  Fortis's  translation  of  die  '^Noble  W\fh  <ofHu9mn  Ago/*  or 
that  of  Mr.  Bowm^^  with  the  versiois  of  it  gtf  cm  m  die  jpresent 
volume. 

The  Illyrian  poetiw^  as  ought  be  expaeted,  presents  u  greA 
vaivsmUance  to  th^  Servian.  like  Aiat,  it  eetebaales  'deeds  af 
aaivi^e  atrocity,  and  of  gentle  and  heroic  vutlna.  To  jnd^s  by 
ihe  specimens  we  have  seen,  few  of  Ihe  pieces  it  coatams  are  of 
an  historic  character :  belonging  to  Ceebler  aalionfi,  it  haa  no  ^aeat 
battles  to  record ;  and  Tbowis  Ih  the  ket  hin^  of  Aasnia,  is  ils 
onlyihero  of  ^minence^  But  it  celebmiea,  in  ^igl»*tOBied  strains, 
the  fierce  /coiurage  and  noble  daring  .of  the  Heyduks  (fxibhers) 
Al^nst  the  hated  and  4$8ta«dly  Pandooro  (p<dice).  Ila'aapersti- 
tion  is  of «  darker  cast^;  ihe  aaini^  appear  not  b  it  eagi^ed  in 
acts  of  beneficence ;  the  sun  av^l  etars  hold  mo  ooaunecse  widi 
j^an;  and  <the  moMtain^hawitiog  Vita  iikfUy»  bnt  o«oe  her 
beautiful  form.  The  horrible  Vampire*  nlao,isrnounfineqApir  actor 
in  its  scenes,  and  the  teorors  of  d»e  Enfik  Bye,  *with  laAaob  oar 
r«v9ders  .are  already  famiiiariaed  in  a  foeoediiig  aitidk*  »)e  dveb 
on  with  ^me^stness. 

Moat  of  the  lilyiians  <:an  sing  to  ti^^guzU  their  imtiTe  aoaigs,biit 
diere  are  professional  oiinstrels,  who  roam  from  ailb^  to  viUagie 
with  their  vocal  wares.    Th^8e  are  joioslly  poor  nigged  <dd  jneo, 
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mkt9  0n^  tbrpngh  die  iHwe;  tbeir'oiU9ie  M  little  yaria^,  apd  a^ 
IM)  end  of  each  yenie  the  ainger  givea  a  yell>  lik^  tl^at  of  ft 
%irouiidi9d  wolf»  which  in  the  mountains  may  be  b^ar4  to  a  conr 
aiderable  distance*  When  the  ballad  ta  finjfbedy  thp.  minatrc^ 
tpp^iala  for  his  reward  to  the  geoeromty  of  )m  aiidit^s;  but  U 
la  «i94  ODnsiia]  for  Jiim,  like  the  eastern  storyrteller,  to  stop  in  the 
noal  interesting  part,  to  make  hi*  collection:  h^  has  frequently 
won  4he  wisdom  to  make  bis  bargain  beforehand^  and  settle  the 
terms  of  his  engagement  as  regularly  as  any  performer  at  die 
wmtfix  dieatnM*  We  have  in  trudi>  perfjmps,  in  tbes^  poor  Htyrian 
fjowytgrs^  and  an  those  of  the  a4jacent  land  of  Gre^^e^  ih«  bard^ 
lof  amuent  HeUaa. 

The  mosi  celebrated  gnzla^^^yer  in  lUycia  at  present  .m» 
Hsrpcinthna  Maglanoviobi  who  is  al^  a  poet,  and  imprpvisatore. 
Thia  man  is  a  native  of  ^uon^rad,  and  was  stolen  in  his  eighth 
year  by  gypaies»  who  carriod  him  to  Bosnia*  and  made  a  Mabomr 
medan  of  him*  At  fifteen  he  was  re-converted  by  a  Catholip 
mo^t  in  whose  company  he  ran  awa>>  one  sU>nny  i^ght*  fr<mi 
I4vnp#  where  he  was  in  the  service  of  an  Ayaa  or  mayor,  (for  be 
had  left  the  gypsies,)  talung  with  him  a  pelisse,  sabre*  and  spmp 
sequins*  the  proper^  of  his  master.  Livno  is  biU  twelvfi  leagues 
bom  Dahnatia*  which  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  Yenice. 
Here,  in  safety,  Maglanovich  made  his  first  song  to  celebrate 
hia  flights  His  only  aupport  was  now  derived  from  singing  and 
playing  Oil  the  gu^;  bis  natural  powers  auickjy  developed  tbei«- 
selves;  he  composed  marriage  and  funeral  songs,  and  it  was  not 
lon^  before  no  festival  was  regarded  as  complete  without  Magla- 
novich and  his  guzla.  At  five*and-twenty  his  reputation  w^  hi^h^ 
^ne^ially  with  the  fair  sex.  Maria,  the  daughter  of  a  ncji 
Morlacbian^  named  Zlarinovich,  was  the  object  of  hia  ]0^f  and, 
in  Illyrian  fashion,  he  ran  away  with  her«  His  lival.was  a  U^^ 
or  hidalgp,  named  Uglian,  who  got  information  of  the  intended 
elopement,  and  came  up  to  prevent  it  at  the  very  moment  Maria 
was  mounted  on  her  steed*  Hyacinthus  shot  him  on  M^e  spot, 
aiad  bavin^f  no  family  to  espouse  his  qimrrel,  he  was  forced  to  fly 
with  his  wife  to  the  mountains,  aiMl  join  the  Heydnks.  Having 
jf^jB^P  some  inoj^ey  ^$  a  frejebpoter,  he  abandoned  tjiie  tJnade,  and 
came  to  settle  ifi  tl^e  Kqtgr,  pp  the  '  ^ 
that  runs(  into  the  lake  of  Vrana-  £ 
attend  to  tlie  farm,  while  He  t^kes  his 
try;  occasionally  also  be  vi^il^  his  old 

In   1816,  the  author  of  this  vqIui 


M^jglanoyich,  who  brought  him  a.  U 
Voivode^  Nicholas  *  "1^  *,  in  ^hii^h  it 
wished  to  derive  any  ei^tertainii^e^  ff 
ply  hups  we^  with  liquor,  as  be  aaever  i 
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till  be  was  hatf-^eas-over.  A  g^bd-dimer  ihi^m^mriSm^  ph^ 
Tided,  at  which  Hjacinthot  enjoyed  himself  as'  if  he  hiMl  i>eei 
fasting  for  four  days;  the  company  replenisbed  his  glass  with  the 
utmost  punctuality^  and  expectation  was  on  tiptoe  for  the  ibo* 
ment,  when,  the  rage  of  hunger  and  thirst  beine  appeased,  ibe 
bard  should  pour  forth  his  lo%  strains.  But  all  of  a  suddm  he 
started  up  from  the  table,  flung  himself  like  a  dog  on  a  caipet 
before  the  fire,  and  in  five  minutes  was  deeply  sunk  in  the  atreaat 
of  oblivion. 

Next  time,  however,  his  host  was  more  fortunate*  He  was 
less  liberal  of  his  liquor,  iust  wrought  him  up  46  the  aki^Bg- 
point,  and  heard  several  of  his  best  ballads.  **  When  hechanntMl 
to  his  guzla,  his  eyes  became  animated,  and  his  face  assumed  an 
expression  of  savage  beauty,  which  a  painter  wouM  be  delighted 
to  express  on  canvass."  After  having  been  entertained  durii^ 
five  days,  he  one  fine  morning  departed,  taking,  instead  of  a  formid 
farewell,  a  pair  of  English  pistols  that  hung  in  thediamberof  his 
host.  "  However/'  observes  the  author,  *'  I  must  say^  to  his 
praise,  that  he  might  have  just  as  easily  taken  my  pitrse  and  a 
gold  watch,  worth  ten  times  the  value  of  the  pistols.''  Very  true, 
perhaps,  but  qyare,  which  would  have  most  chmns  for  an  oU 
Heyduk,  a  gold  watch  or  a  good  case  of  pistols?  in  the  fottcyi^ 
ing  year  Maglanovitch  most  joyfully  recerved  and  entertsaned  his 
quondam  host  at  bis  own  cottage,  after  which,  his  son  acted  as 
a  guide  to  him  for  several  days  through  the  mountains,  and  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  any  recompense. 

We  have  been  induced  to  give  this  sketch  of  an  lUyrian  min- 
strel, firora  our  love  of  contemplating  man  as  modified  by  particular 
states  of  society,  and  we  regard  Hyacinth  as  no  ordinary  character. 
But  it  is  now  time  diat  we  should  give  our  readers  boom  spe- 
cimens of  the  contents  of  La  Cruila. 

The  first  poem  in  the  volume,  called  **  The  Hawthorn  of  Velico," 
is  one  of  Hyacinth's  own  composition,  of  whidi  the  opening 
stanza  specially  informs  us;  for  an  Illyrian  improvisatore  se^ns  to 
feel  as  proud  a  consciousness  of  his  own  powers,  as  ever  swelled 
the  bosom  of  a  Pindar  or  Horace. 

**  The  Hawthorn  of  Velico,  by  Hyacinth  Maglanovich,  a  native  of 
Zaonigrad,  the  most  skilful  of  pkyert  on  the  guxla.    Listen  and  attend!" 

The  poem  is  a  fine  illustration  of  that  fierce  thirst  of  vengeance, 
'and  high  sense  of  the  obligations  of  hospitality,  so  often  found  in 
a  state  of  society  not  far  removed  from  barbarism.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  outline  of  it : — 

The  bey  John  Velico  had  twelve  sons}  five  fdl  at  the  ford  of 
Obravo  j  five  at  the  plain  of  Rebrovj ;  one,  his  favourite,  was  pot  in 

grison  in  Kremen,  and  the  prison  door  walled  up.    The  old  bey  wss 
h'nd,  and  with  his  last  remaining  infemt  child  crossed  the  Miesvizza, 
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^d  )mM  to  George  Bsfchratkitb,  '^  Spread  thy  doA,  that  I  may  be 
shaded/' 

'*  And  C^eorge  £stivan|ch  spread  his  cloak)  he  ate  bread  and  salt 
"^th  ^e  bev  John  Velico^  and  he  named  the  child  which  his  y^e  gave 
tim,  John.' 

At  Easter  the  three  foes  of  Velico  met  at  Kremen,  and  ate  and 
drank  together.  They  conversed  of  Velico,  and  finding  that  he  was 
still  alive,  they  said  to  each  other,  "  Let  John  Velico  die,  and  his  son 
Alexis  •/*  and  Ihey  shook  hands,  and  ^ey  drank  from  ihe  same  goblet  of 
pmne-brandy. 

The  day  after  Whitsuntide,  Nicholas  Jagnicov^  Joseph  Spalada, 

and  Fedor  Aslar,  at  the  head  of  a  himdisd  men,  descended  into  the 

;]»luii,  and  wateted  their  horses,  at  the  Mreavizza.    **  What  seek' ye,  beys 

ofthe£ast?   Whatcomeye  to  do  in  thecoontry  of  Geoi^Bi^ivaiikh? 

Go  ye  to  Segna  to  complin^ent  the  new  podesta  V*  .     . 

It  is  John  Velico  and  his  son  they  seek ;  twenty  Turkish  horses  ace 

offered  for  them,  and  indignantly  rejected.    Threats  are  then  employed. 

"  I  will  not  give  up  John  Velico,"  cries  the  noble  bey  j  *'  and  if  you 

want  blood,  I  have  on  yonder  mountain  a  hundred  and  twenty  horsemen^ 

who  will  descend  at  the  first  sound  of  my  silver  whistle.** 

Without  uttering  a  word  in  reply,  Fedor  Aslar,  with  hb  sablre 
-  clove  the  head  eE  the  bey,  and  they  advanced  towards  the  house. 

Theresa  Gdin  had  seen  the  murder  ^of  her  husband^  and  she  called 
to  her  guests  to  save  themselves. 

The  old  man  will  not  stir ;  he  cries  'f  Save  Alexis,  he  is  the  last  of 
.  his  name."     And  Theresa  Gelin  said>  '^  Yea,  I  will  save  him." 

The  beys  saw  John  Velico^  their  balls  flew,  and  their  sabres  cut  his 
grey  locks. 

"  Theresa  Gelin,  is  that  boy  the  son  of  John  Y*    But  she  replied, 
'  "  Ye  shall  not  spill  the  blood  of  an  innocent.'*  Then  they  all  criei^  *'  "Tis 
the  son  of  John  Velico." 

Joseph  Spalatin  would  take  him  away  with  him,  but  Fedor  Aslar 
pierced  his  heart  with  his  ataghan,  and  he  slew  the  son  of  George  Esti- 
•  vanich,  thinking  to  slay  Alexis  Velico. 

Ten  years  fSter,  Alexis  was  grown  a  hardy  hunter,  and  he  said  to 
.Theresa  Gelin^  "  Why,  mother^  are  those  bloody  robes  hanging  cm  the 
waU?" 

*'  'Tis  the  robe  of  thy  father,  John  Velico,  who  is  not  yet  avenged ; 
'tis  the  robe  of  George  Estivanich,  who  has  not  been  avenged,  for  he  left 
no  son." 

The  hunter  is  grown  sad;  be  drinks  no  more  of  the  brandy  of 
prunes  >  but  he  hup  powder  at  Segna :  he  collects  Heyduks  and  horse- 
men. 

The  day  after  Whitsuntide,  he  crosses  the  Mresvizza  and  surprises 
the  three  beys  of  the  East  at  table.  The  minstrel  calls  out  that  Heyduks 
and  horsemen  are  passing  the  ford,  and  that  it  is  Alexis  Velico. 

"  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  old  euzla-strummer.  Alexis  Velico  is 
.dead  ;  I  pierced  him  with  mypoignard."  But  Alexis  entered,  abd  cried^ 
"  I  am  Alexis,  the  son  of  John." 
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Alexis  cut  b£rthe  right  band  of  Fedor  Aslar^  and  then  cut  dt  hu  b«94-. 
,**  Rcmoyc— remove  tbosq  bloody,  rQbe«.    TTje  Jieys  of  the  ^^ft  -arc 
i^    John  and  Qeo^  arc  avenged.  /Th^  h^^ft^rp  o^  V49ct^  tlq^m* 
obce  more ;  its  stem  will  never  decay.** 

We  brfie^  ire  may^  wilboiit  any  suspicion  of  partiality^  qgsaeft 
that  iN^^re  this  veiy  sphitec)  outline  fitted  up  iirith  ^u^  of  nain^n^ 
of  language  ai^d  versification^  it  'could  npt  j^p  ;9Mrp^a^.  ^  A^ 
popular  poetry  of  any  country.  The  manner  in  wbacb  ^f^pj^  of 
the ypjing  Alexis  i»  wyeji ^m0t  f^enu/pd §y^rj gn^  of  t^O^ao 
4f(  Qmoi^  iHit  tbe  lUynM  m»tf o»  ^iieea  a  dbsgne^  4if  boioiwii  fiv 
Jk»«yW  lOiat  iiT  the  Chw«»^  U<i^.  Yet  both  are  tme  to  wtwe; 
jotiidnd  in  die  kip  of  haauury^  anudat  a  hi^dy  «i«iKEed  people,  the 
soul  of  Idame  must  haw  b«eii  incapable  of  the  etMfff  of  a  mM 
^pfitoeaetng  daily  ideeds  of  btood,  and  traits  of  heroisoy.  Sfie  felt 
dl  that  fond  aflfec^on  fpr  tier  phild  wfaidi  religion  and  law  incul- 
cate in  China,  and  even  loyalty  had  long  to  struggle  ^atn^t  it* 
But  Teresa  Gelio  l9pke4  fgrvmi  to  tbe.prou4  ^mcip^^W9»  ^ 
bavjng  pr^v9<^jrvQd  s^cri^i  tfae  fiUi»  q{  bo3jpitaIity ;  ah^  fcnew  ^ 
the  last  of  t}ie  YeUcgs  w9m14  Ji^  uAfx?  hof^  af  4  80D>  ffP4  abe  ^U  that 
Upble  h^^  ^f  Tjir^iiou^  tfifof^  l^t  gloiioiM  aiOAcipttioa  of  being 
**  the  observed  of  all  observers/'  with  which  Sophocles  m^kes  his 
hareiae  sdoMal^te  her  more  timid  iister  to  a  deed,  of  what  she 
deemed  jost  aad  oecesaary  vengeance.''^  We  could  poist  oat 
Many  other  points  of  resemUance  between  this  ballad  a^  other 
poetry,  both  ^ci^pt  and  modern;  we  shall  oply  noi^  remai)!^  that 
thepipture^ue  circumstances  of  auspepdiqg  the  bloody  i^arpaqts 
may»  we  believe,  find  its  parallel  somewhere  i^  roi^auce. 

Pa  tbp  M\oY^f  ppew  pf  Hyapipth^  cfLl]pd  **  T»^  Bfave 
.  Ueyduks^^  said  to  b?ve  \^^^  jconipoae4  while  ii^  y^a  ^  vi^^spi^  pf 
that  honourable  fraternity^  we  moat  be^iv  f tUJ  higher  praia^i  aad 
tivjiAQe  -opr  adoMTfttMi  by  plaeieg  it  ib  comparison  with  ope  of  tfae 
greatqft  efforts  of  one  of  tfae  gneateat  poet^  die  ^orld  has  ever 
known. 

**  THB  ^aAYB  H^STBUKS. 

**  Within  a  cavern,  stretched  on  the  sharp  pebbles,  lies  a  brave  Hqr- 
Axijk,  Cbrislich  jldladift^  .Be9id^  Jum  is  Us  >vijfe,  ^r  |[:athmn^ ;  ^t  his 
fe^  Jiis  two  hrav^  sops.  Tbr^  <la^  ar^  they  witfijo  ^i»  ^vam  yHttuwt 
'  food  \  for  their  enemies  guard  all  the '  passages  of  the  mountain^ ;  if 
th^  jaise  ^eir  beada  ^  iipdwl  ,miwket«  an?  aia^  ^  thea^.  fbdr 
thirst  jf  so  gre^t^  th|it  %)xm  ^og^es  ^f»  Ma^  and  dlMl^9>  6>r  jkb^biye 
no  drink  but  a  littk  iv^tpr  ^^agaaftt  in  a  hcffloyv  of  the  vQf^»  y^  uppc 
has  daied  to  let  a  plaint  be  hearc|>  for  t))ey  feared  1^  disjpl^^  C^iitich 
Hladin. 

*  Electrt,  ▼.  977,  e(  «;. 
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Mfyfian  Po^.  m» 

"^Wm^  4hi«e  ^aju  ^ivm  pwtd>  Catfaedne  cried,  'May  ^  Haiy 
Vfa^^tihR  pity  iipo«  you^  4»na  aFenge  yo^  #f  your  jenemieei'  Tbca dbe 
iic^ved j»  8^  .3iui  dieil  Ohristu^  Mladio  sw?«ye4  the  ^f . wit;h  mitf 
efe,  bnt  bi8  tviro  9099  wiped  awfty  their  tear9  when  tb^  faitl^rr  t^^ 
them  DQt.  The  fourth  day  came,  and  the  smi  dried  op  the  winter  thilt 
1^  in  tihe  boUow  of  the  rock.  Then  Cbristicb^  the  elder  ci  the  spps  of 
iMfladin,  became  frantic  5  he  drew  his  banzar  (large  Vmi€S,  and  Jioo^ed 
OB  the  ^body  of  his  mother  with  eyes  like  those  of  a  wolf  beside  9  lamb. 
Alexander,  his  younger  brother,  was  struck  widi  horror  at  him  3  he  drew 
lis  kanzar  and  pierced  his  arm,  ^  Drink  my  blood,  Christich,  and  commit 
fiot  a  jDrimr :  "inwo  we  jave  «U  teul  of  imager,  we  will' return  and  drink 
lOie  bl#gd  ei^^m  fl^ewfs.'^ 

'VMbdinfo^npj  Ji^e «ried, ' CfciMmi* mee {  better itagood  bdiet 
ihm  tbe  m^^  ^  AnogeK.'  Th^  all  ft^am  d^me  down  Ufc^  raging 
Wjc4yas.  Sach  jsl^w  t^  mw ;  «i»Gb  xeceiiEed  ton  bullets  in  his  breast. 
Our  cowardly  foes  cut  off  their  h^9«  and  while  they  bora  them  in 
triumjAi,  they  har<fly  dared  to  look  oP  them#  ^  much  did  they  dread 
■Christfcb  Mladin  and  his  j^ons." 

IX  is  i^v^o  wviik  A^  Uf4^«9  44  D9i»$e  tbit  weiritU  vesture  to 
«piii|»afre  thia  jE{ejrdMJ(«ffiiaiM»9  W<d  ^  9Hibe  the  cooiparitoa  more 
fairly  siw  »M}  ^p  d»^  foivn^r  §i  i\»  muf^^Ay* 

"  When  I  awoke  before  inoming,  I  heard  my  children,  who  were  with 
^ae,  moaniog  In  their  4eep^  -and  ask^  for  br^d*  •  .  .  ^  /  We  wer^  now 
wmkjs,  ffML  liie  hour  was  «p()roa^ng  at  which  our  food  used  to  be 
Jb«mgbt>  and  oach  wais  doubtnd  on  account  of  ^a^%  dream.  And  I  he^rd 
ibe  lower  dp^  pf  ^  liorpiMs  towerlodwd,  wherenpon  I  looked  in  the 
faces  c^  vff  pbUdv^  wUboffi^4tl^mg  a  wonL  I  did  «ii  veep,  I  was  so 
jpetri&d  withiiju  Xbey  ivepl.^  and  my  d^ar  )itde  ^AliSebkU)  Jidd, '  What 
ails  you,  father,  that  yoi*  JpcA  5B0  ?  *  ¥tt  }  di4  W)t  weep  ^ppr  ^Jf  all 
that  day,  or  th^  following  nighty  un/^1  tb^  »fi!»s  8«p  ,awie  i^rth  into  ibe 
world.  When  a  few  rays  had  entesed  into  the  dolorous  prison^  and  I 
saw  my  own  aspect  in  four  feu^es,  I  bit  bpth  my  hands  in  aogaish ;  apd 
they,  ihinking  I  did  4t  for  wapt  qi  food,  immediately  got  pp  and  said, 
*  Fairer,  it  -will  pain  ns  mvch  less  If  vou  eat  us  j  you  clothed  us  with 
IhiBwreibehcd  flesh,  do  you  strip  it  off.  I  'rhen  composed  myscjf^  not 
;t0  iofiif ase  liiepr  afflictlcn.  Hiat  jday  a»d  the  fip^  we  aU  were  mute. 
4Jl  ru^{»deftrth(  why  4idat  A(»a  net  «pea  ^  WJben  we  ^vere  «ome  to 
X\^ifm^^^i  C^ddp)BtiAtqh?dbi|i«etf  atMf  i^  wby 

doj^QU'Qot^dnier  Thei)ebedi«d,  andMy^^MwetlMwibeOne 
falC  one  \f  one^  h^ween  this  fifth  and  ^i^h  dayf^  Tbni  gpown  >liQd> 
I  began  to  grope  over  each  of  tbomf  4tid  ica)led  them  for  two  days  #fter 
they  were  dead.    Afterward?  grief  had  more  ppwer  than  hunger*  * 

Si^piposing  tbis  wopderfml  pa98j»ge  /bo  be  tbe  production  ^^sonie 
,bard  u.«known  to  i^m^^  aad  oply  f^vown  ki  ihe  prose  draet  in 
wjbich  it  is  now  inve8tod>  few  wo«did  beaitate  to  institote  a  totor 
parison  between  it  apd  the  lUyriw  frngmemt  just  ^fueted.     A 

*  That  is,  become  Vampires. 
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670  lifyrian  PMfy. 

cridc  miglit  say/tfae  IHyrian  poem  is  inore^>tcture8qiie,  iiiMm>OKJi 
m  tbe  scene  of  action^  a  moutitain  cavern,  is  more  so  than  a  city 
tower.  No  circomstanee,  he  might  add,  is  mentioned  to  sink  the 
•Heyduk  in  our  esteem;  tbe  awful  silence  in  which  he  and  his 
family  lie,  fearing  to  r^ise  their  heads,  is  more  appalling'  than  the 
wailing  of  children ;  the  introduction  of  a  female  character,  and 
her  steadfast  perseverance  till  death,  increase  the  effect :  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  youths  shedding  tears  in  secret,  as  they  take  a 
stolen  glance  at  the  body  of  their  mother,  has  nodiitig  parallel  to 
it  in  the  other  poem.  The  madness  bron^  on  by  niirst  is  a 
circumstance  true  to  nature,  unnoticed  by  the  Italiw  poet;  and 
the  wolf^glance  of  the  unfortanate  young  man  at  his  motfa^s 
corpse,  dirilh  us  with  horror.  The  pious  sentiment  of  his  brother 
is  what  we  may  easily  conceive,  while  that  of  U^olino's  children, 
clothed  in  theological  language,  expresses  a  sacnfice  of  self,  per- 
haps,  beyond  their  years.  Finally,  no  word  is  represented  as 
passing  the  lips  of  die  old  Heyduk ;  he  lies  in  dumb  repose  and 
appareat  apathy,  but  deep  thou^ts  pass  through  his  soul,  and  at 
last  he  spnngs  up,  calling  on  his  sonls  to  follow  him,  and  fiertber 
and  sons  fall,  not  unavei]^;ed.  How  superior  this  is  to  the  blind 
count  groping  for  the  bodies  of  his  children ! 

The  hero  of  the  historic  poetry  of  Illyria  is  Thomas  II«,  king 
of  Bosnia.  There  is  in  the  present  collection  a  fine  fragment  of 
an  old  poem,  descriptive  of  his  deiUh,  and  another  called  his 
Vision,  by  our  friend  Hyacinth,  the  last  of  which  strikes  us  as 
being  of  a  superior  character.  As  it  is  descriptive  of  war  between 
Turks  and  Christians,  we  have  fancied  that  we  discovered  in  it 
somediing  akin  to  die  old  Spanbh  Romances.  The  circum- 
stances oir which  it  is  founded  are  as  follow: — In  1460  Kinf 
Thomas  I.  was  murdered  by  his  two  sons,  Stephen  and  Radivoi, 
the  first  of  whom  mounted  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Stephen 
'  Thomas  II.,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brodier,  who,  furious  at  his 
disappointment,  revealed  their  joint  crime,  and  then  went  over  to 
the  Turks.  The  papal  legate  persuaded  Thomas  that  die  best 
atonement  for  his  parricide  was  to  make  ¥rar  on  the  infidels.  Ac- 
cordingly he  did  so,  but  the  event  was  calamitous  to  die  Oiristians, 
and  Mohaamied  II.  besieged  Thomas  in  the  castle  of  Clootch, 
.in  Croatk.  '  Unable  speedily  to  take  the  fortress,  Mohammed 
offered  terms  of  peace  to  the  Bosnian  prince,  on  condition  of  his 
paying  him  tribute.  Thomas  came  forth,  and  entered  the  Turkish 
camp,  but  reusing  to  abjure  his  faith,  he  was,  by  order  <^  Mo- 
bammed,  flayed  aBve,  and  then  shot  mth  arrows.  Our  pOet 
conceives  die  original  and  strange  idea  of  making  Thomas  expe- 
rience in  a  vision  all  that  afterwards  befel  him. 

Another  of  these  litde  poems,  called  "  The  Morlachiw  at 
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Vem*/*  wBl  reioHid  the  classical  mdet  of  ^  l«fa  U^L  of 
Theocntas^  where  ]E9€imiB,  *'  in  dole  and  duiaps/'  determibes 
to  enliat^  because  bis  pretty  wife,  Cynisca,  bad  left  bim  wbeo  be 
gave,  ber  a  box  on  tbe  ear,  and  put  bersdf  under  the  pvotectio» 
of  young  Lycos.  And  oo  cnmpiever  displayeid  mope  eloquence 
pn.die  glory  and  adyJEuHages  of.  serving  king  and ;  coMPtiy  tb^ 
Serjeant  (for  such  we  are  snre  be  w^)  Tbyoniebus  evinced  in 
the  praise  <tf  King  Pto)emy,  and  on  the  jiecessity  of  men  "  doing 
soniejtluilg  w^ile  their  knees  are  green/'  So  the  poor  Morlachian. 
relates  bow,  after  be  bad  been  jilted,  a  cunning  Dalmatian  can^ 
to  tbe  bilfs,  and  persuaded  him  to  enter  into  tbe  service  of  Venice, 
telling  bim  wonders  of  die  merry  life  soldiers  lead  in  "  the  city  o^ 
the  waters,''  and  feelingly  he  now  laments  the  difference  the 
reality  presented.  '*  I  am,"  says  he, ''  like  a  tree  transplanted  in 
summer;  I  wither  and  I  die." 

But  peibaps  the  most  interesting  portions  of  this  little  volume 
fffe  the  poms  on  Vampirism,  and  the  Evil  Eye;  those  extnu^xli- 
nary  delusions  of  tbe  imeginatipn  which  produce-  such  evil,  and 
misery.  The  poems  on  the  latter  subject  tend  very  much  to  illus" 
tralB  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  .  Every  passage  of  Thep- 
critus  and  Virgil,  in  regard  to  tbe  bewitching  of  lambs  and  singers, 
uribdcb  critics  admire  and  scholars  ponder  over,  will  find  its  parallel 
among  the  contents  of  La  Guzla.  Vampirism  is  a  curious  sub- 
ject, unknown,  we  believe,  to  antiquity;  and  an  essay  in  this  work, 
which  contains  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  it,  to  which  the 
writer  himself  was  witnjess,  forcibly  reminds  us  ^f  tbe  ignorancCj 
brutality,  barbarism,  and  credulity,  of  which  our  own  country  ex- 
hibited such  numerous  specimens  in  the  triak  for  witcbmft, 
before  tbe  passing  of  the  statute^  which  put  an  end  to  legal 
prosecution  of  tbe  innocent  victims  accused  of  such  diabolical  art. 


Abt.  XI. —  1.    Heinrich   von   Kleists   gesqmmelte   Schriftm* 
(Henry  von  Kleist's  collected  works.   Edited  by  Lewis  Tieck,) 
3  vols.     8vo.     Berlin.     1826. 
£p  Dramatiirgische  Blatter.     {Theatrical  Leaves.     By  Lewis 

Tieck.)  2  vols.  Dresden.  1826. 
The  tinge  of  novelty  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  character  of 
Henry  von  Kleist  by  the  jecent  publication  of  his  posthumous 
work^,  by  tbe  favourable  reception  of  his  '*  Prince  of  Hombtu^" 
in  several  theatres,  and  by  the  high  praise  which  an  eminent  critic, 
Mr.  Lewis  Tieck,  has  bestow^  upon  him,  aiferds  us  reason 
sufficient  for  this  notice  of  an  author,  whose  very  name,  as  we 
have  observed  in  a  previous  article  on  German  In^^y,  has  been 
hitherto  unknown  in  Eni^and. 
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em  WarJk  «f  HMVjr  lleist. 

tMfartltMIe  ui  a  ttioit  f»itabl«  nervdM  irfitem^  ikd  hypodieiK 
4iiiu^  fenpeMfteM,  iv«»  y«t  poilgisod  of  tdmts  tMdy  eiMwMFdt^ 

MtiqMlMtO^MSwfPMiihiioptflkwft*    Mr.Tieck  0ee^4  Mfody 
jhidhied  t^thiflh  tfiat  the  witfvoT  of  dM  •^Pirhi^ 
«»>  atftor  Odethe  Md  Sey  tt^i  dAost  liie  oiljr  ttodeM  d#^^ 
a^seftes  mt9ch  ftiMdkwf.    At  die  taaw  tai#  ht  iomtB  tkaf  dM 
4#ildiiicic  ftit  in  GiMMidT  is  ^kwiidodly  os  Ui^  decHM^  itttA  uwIImp 
fttmtttacmt  first,  Ai«  tdcfeMti^afmtite feri4oie«t eMMeiaMt; 
•efoodly^  Ae  «imlb«i1«M  vitfie^  or  periodical  papen,  Aahi^ 
ifhick  dttaee*  altogether  devoid  of  aagr  red  kiMmtedge  ^  W 
itibjeet  ate  alloiv^  to  acquire  <yver  tbo  pablie  mimi  an  kn 
iaetiee^  dM  of  coutse  td^aya  aii«lead»}  tArdfy,  Ike  lacreaBM^ 
efforts  made  by  managers  to  set  otf  t^  adratitage  i^atev^r  Aey 
ptodtMse,  iffh^<Aer  good,  bad  or  inditfefMi^  by  itidiaettaMiate 
spkMdMr  of  ^oiCtntto  aod  seederyi  ala^biorate  perfdMianees  M 
4it  orebeflitM»^bof>as>  ^opO'dmidera  Md  elephants/'^  afcote  d 
by  tlie  pro'euftiiMM  aftraetiotis  of  yoM^  aiid  pretty  actt^Mses^ 
seteeted  for  dieir  bewfty  ratlier  dian  pi^eMssioiiat  talenta.    Rtm 
mudi  vMtt  ttese  or  siaAilaf  remarks,  wliieb  apparanly  are 
new  m  Qetmntiji  iftatfM  hmt  heeh  appii^able  aaiy  time  diesi^ 
feity  y^iavs  to  tiia  tteotres  of  otber  eoaittn^,  it  in  fl^edlesa  bere  te^ 
intpike4    But  accoinihig  to  the  preseitt  syatem,  aa^  Mr.  Tieck 
^oatendfl^  the  depi^ed  apj^^titea  of  the  atfdretfc^  ittiiat  becoM 
wMte  and  nMfe  spoiled  by  mdtAgfkii^fiffi  publitf  taaCe  ^mfl  dege^ 
nerate  into  a  stata  m09t  ermaeotwly  d^tiotfiiiMted  AMtidMdirt  r^ 
finemeM,  hm  Mrhieb/  in  reality  and  in  iffeet/la  more  nearly  iMed 
to  scfnti^barbarism!     Even  already,  he  insists  diat  people  go  to 
the  theatre  widi  fttcnldes  altoge^r  passite  and  i^taxedi  expect^ 
ing  thaty  without  die  shi^itest  exertion  of  mind  on  their  own  part, 
they  are  to  be  excited  rapidly  to  vehement  emotions;  vriiile  to 
such  emotions  aTso  they  attadi  less  imporrande,  than  ta  tbe  ptes- 
sores  afforded  by  **  spectacle/'  mnsic,  wad  the  adt^titions  cte^ 
of  pretty  actresses  already  mentioned, — pleasftfes  trtrich  are  so  hi 
fronr  being  inteHectual,  that  they  may  be  partaken  in  common  by 
the  lowest  and  most  illiterate  vagabond  in  the  opper  galkiy. 
He»ce^  on  carting,  and  recomni^idifig  to  the  stage^  a  postfau- 
motts  woik  of  Henty  von  Kleist,  Mr.  Tieck  made  strenuous  ex- 
ertions to  prepare  the  pubHc  for  what  they  had  to  expect,  thus 
performing  the  duty  of  chorus  or  interpreter  to  a  plot,  of  it^ach 
he  befieved  that  in  these  degenerate  days  the  merits  would^  othe^ 
wise  have  remained  cmappreoii^led* 

To  this  latter  proceedi^  we  by  n^  means  <rt;)€^t;  for  aMlOujili 
the  posthumous  works  have  been  c^terrated  by  AeirecKtor^lbe; 
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tttt^jM  higlily  imamAngn  But  mAefi  Mr%  IWk  laka*  oe#i«iM 
Mit  otJy  t»  field  £iaH  with  pablk  tMte^  bad  di^  «oiidtf<A  of 
jMoagdts^  Imt  to  tlMt  wi&  severe  ceMtire  cv  cotitMht>t  iritrioM 
•#«ty  aiitli«r  who  kM  riimi  td  dietiflotioft  nvhhitt  tbe  kmt  lea  <^ 
iftoM  y^MMSf  ABeribiiig  to  iheii'  M€c0d«  that  ve#y  dttgedentoj^  «f 
ivkidi  irt  iMVjpMoBi  it  muM  bci  d^bftssed  that  tkk  is  gdimnitiM 
too  fef^  Mr.  TiMk^  wbene  ltfeji»y  talents  fli%  of  t  h^  €lMi^ 
wotiM  ba^  i/md  iootb  0^isiMj  knd  be  Imodelf  written  «><^i^ 
dfumm  kh  erder  to  OMo^lify  hi»  ideas  ef  K«od  <30d}|><^sitioii,  .er, 
HlM.  MUUtier^  esttik&ked  4  pmttto  tfae^fftVi  iastetd  et  fMMiag  t 
xt^eepiifcg.condetttttriaa  btt  authe^  ifb^^  after  their  owti  inatuier^ 
e«»rt«id  thipir  b^M^Mtigi^s^-^'^HAAio  t>roted  ftf  iedst  thM  ther^  wetelttf 
possessiou  of  power^  and  who,  tauig  the  (nibHe  ds  diey  foMd  il^ 
did  tMtt  hesiMiCid  to  ttdmiflist^  slrMg  sfimii}anls>*-M>i'  «pp««i^iid 
that  1^  so  doing  thejr  shonld  destroy  the  t»ite  of  their  andieti^e.  * 
Ndr,  in  trut^  hhm  thei^  uy  real  gtound  for  sttch  irpprefaeuM 
aioDir  That  ft  dra&a^  codipositioti^  fotmded  on  prineiplotf  mttth 
ml  and  stmtly  c^snmtent.wiw  eommoii  sense,  (itHendedi  how«t<eiv 
to  eabibit  ihe  passionate  emotion  of  cbanieter»  mdei^  the  infln^ 
mce  •f  extriM^^EliAary  events,)  cm,  in  llie  propei^  sens«  of  tlie 
twtd^hetookigMy  it^reiigA^, is n  position  whiek  we  ntferty «knyv 
and  wbieb  Mr.  Tteek  of  cotuM  cftnnot  medn  ^  sapporl^.  Hens 
ws  uniffoidiiMy  rtveft  to  some  of  onr  remarks^  b  a  foitter  Mfiietow 
Tkattbs  fkcnlty  of4^e8entitig  huittian  passions,  so  as  to  eotlvey  the 
full  effect  of  feriity,  is  a  farMjislanC  goal^  alwttys  Wished  for  t^  entf 
good  af^t>  nnd  never  atfttned^  tnay  indeed  h€  an  obt^ious  imiMn^ 
but  in  endee^nring  nt  a  nearer  approach  to  snck  excelletttie,  di6 
fieU  of  eaerlion  is  nnbou^ed,  the  storesof  the  harvest  inexhnustU 
ble*  Bven  llie  ffime  SUbjeet  for  the  poet^  like  the  siome  form  for 
the  painter,.  Aef^r  can  be  so  trented  tbat  k  may  not  hereafter 
prove  die  means  of  eieciti«|  stiU  ^eater  energies  of  art >  and  more 
nvid  emotions  in  art's  admiring  patrons*  The  love  of  excitement 
is  a  prmciple  insepamUe  from  the  andience  at  a  dieatre>  and  wkeA 
he  censures  or  desfnses  almost  nil  modem  dramfltistsv  espeoi^y 
aneh  es  have  been  sntcessfol,  Mr.  Tieck  no  doubt  means  to  in^ 
«inuAte»  that  it  i»  not  on  principles  legitimate  and  nfttniml,  but  by 
meanaof  nffscted  sentiment,  distortion  ami  eiLaggeratfon  that  they 
faava  sttceneded.  Hnving  applied  this  mode  <rf  criticism  uti^r(> 
iugly  to  Honwidd,  K4ose  ••  Light  Tower'*  is  a  very  popular  per- 
fotMance,  our  Mdmr  must,  on  the  sstme  princ^le,  inevitlMy 
condemn  the  most  attmctive  productions  of  the  different  modern 
schools,  many  of  which  he  psMses  over  with  silent  contempt. 
Now,  i^sinst  all  this,  we  enter  our  protest,  for  in  the  first  pbca, 
thesn  modem  compositions  (the  ''  Light  Tower"  not  exe^p^ 
me  often  very  befitatUul,  and  far  Arom  being  inconsistont  vftA 
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clasy  acqtiired  celebrity  thrqugh  exaggerate(l  sentimeaW  »tagiMrkki 
and  uQJusUfiable  artifice,  we  sbould  fiiA\  protest  agaiiost  the  eo«;! 
dmiop  tb^t  tbe  sphere  of  genius  is  tbeneby.naiTowed,  or  its  ^ects 
tendered  uDayaibog..  Tr^y  tbere  is  a  aravioff  io  tbe  public  aftec 
strong  excitea»eat;  but  tbe  deliheation  pf  reaj  life  bj  a  powerftil 
fMTtistv  ;9vbo  disdains  affectation  and  adbc^r^  to  nature,  i»  <tf -aU 
methods  for  gratifying  tbis  iip(>etite  tbe  -most  effectuaL  In  tUs 
yf^y,  rather  tban  in  any  other  will  the  stimulus  ba  vnih  certaii^ji^ 
administered;  for  neyer  will  artificial  .and  false  pretensions  maii^ 
tain  their  triumph  over  art,  unless  when  tbe  energies  of  g^ius  aick 
paralysed  by  its  own  inward  conflict, — by  self-distrust,  aoger^  in* 
pfitience,  indplence  and  timidity. 

Thus  we  come  at  length  to  the  proper  subj^t  of  our  .article 
for  why  then  it  may  be  inquired  were  the  ezplanatojry  recommeo* 
dations  of  a  partial  critic  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a.  fair 
bearing  for  Kleist's  posthumous  play,  the  "  PrioQB.of  Horn- 
burg  *  .  Precisely,  we  answer,  because  the  author'jB  genius  wssi 
ithrpu^  life,  more  or  less  psiralyzed  by  a  degree  of  irritability^ 
iinpatience  and  hypochondria,cal  gloom,  such  as  have  seUona  beoi 
equalled  and  never  exceeded.  That  he  had  the  feelingfrof  a  poet 
is  certaiji,  yet  in  many  respects  he  wanted  the  due.  '^.  aocompiisiir 
meji^t  of  art,^'  and  seems  to  have  written  mpstly  under  die  pressare 
of,  dis^^ontent  and  despondency,  such  as  to  ^y  one  leas  gifted 
with  natunil  power  would  have  been  utterly  destructive.  Th» 
remarkable  person  was  bom  in  1776,  at  Frankfort  on  tbe  Oder, 
where  he  was  educated  and  remained  till  his  sixteenth  year,  or 
thereabouts,  when  he  embraced  the  military  profession,  and  joised 
Ap  army  at  Berlin.  At  this  age  he  is  represented  as  being  very 
industrious  during  the  intervals  of  professional  duty,  and  to  have 
become  a  considerable  musical  proficient,  having  already  .acquifed 
a  command  over  several  instruments.  With  his  reginaent  he  made 
4he  celebrated  campaign  of  the  Rhine,  but  on  that  servioe  beiJig 
concluded,  he  appbed  for  and  obtained  his  dismissal,  in  order  tbat 
he  might  aevote  himself  wholly  to  literary  and  scientific  pm^its. 
With  this  view,  he  returned  home  to  Frankfort,  where  he  spent  x 
the  years  .1799  and  1800.  After  completing  the  course  of  study 
which  he  had  planned  for  himself,  he  returned  to.  Berlin,  andoh- 
iained  an  official  situation  under  the  minister  von  Stnionsee.  k 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  became  tborough}yr  discontented 
widi  the  lot  which  had  thus  been  assij^ned  him.  He  wvbed 
anxiously  for  ap  opportunity  to  travel,  m  which,  desire,  he  wss 
gratified,  the  minister  entrusting  him  with  some,  dipkunatiq  fatui- 
ness  of  minor  importance  which  was,  to  be  tran3a^ted  in  Parift. 
Accordingly  he  went  thither^  acco|npanied.by.  kis  si^tor^ltadcie- 
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inahied  in  tbe  Frendi  capital  for  a  wbde  year,  a  space  of  time 
more  than  sufiicient  to  wear  out  his  patience.  Here  he  chanced 
to  scrape  acquaintance  with  a  landscape  painter,  with  whom, 
leaving  his  sister  in  France,  he  set  o£F  on  a  tour  into  Switzerland. 
In  that  romantic  country,  he  passed  a  considerable  time,  having 
stationed  himself  at  the  lake  of  Thun,  where  his  attention  was 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  poetry.  After  exercising  his  abilities 
in  many  copies  of  verses,  he  planned  a  tragedy,  entitled  the  "Fa- 
mily of  Scroffenstein,"  a  dark  picture  from  the  middle  ages,  in 
which  is  displayed  much  vigour  with  a  deplorable  want  of  tact 
and  judgment.  This  production  he  also  completed  with  rapidity; 
it  was  probably  struck  off  in  a  heat,  leaving  him  no  opportunity 
of  being  perplexed  and  deterred  by  those  conflicting  theories  and 
vague  apprehensions,  that  proved  afterwards  such  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  his  progress.  Having  so  far  triumphed,  he  felt  his 
ambition  roused,  and  began  another  play  entitled  "  Robert  Guis- 
card,''  on  which  he  determined  to  bestow  his  utmost  enei^ies.  At 
this  period,  so  wayward  were  his  moods  of  mind,  that  he  widied 
only  to  live  till  this  grand  undertaking  was  completed,  but  no 
longer.  It  might  have  been  obvious  to  any  one  acquainted  with 
human  nature,  especially  with  the  irritable  temperament  of  poets, 
that  these  were  not  pnnciples  on  which  he  could  rationally  hope 
for  success.  On  the  contrary,  his  vehement  efforts  proved  unavail- 
ing; the  tragedy  advanced  very  slowly,  and  he  perceived  that  to 
brmg  it  to  a  conclusion  would  then  be  impossible.  Thus  baffled 
in  the  pursuit  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  he  became  every 
day  more  weary  of  life,  till  ceaseless  irritation  at  last  brought  on 
a  serious  attack  of  illness.  He  was  confined  to  bed,  and  probably 
would  not  have  recovered,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  attentions 
of  his  sister,  who  hastened  to  Switzerland  as  soon  as  she  heard  of 
his  situation,  and  afterwards  accompanied  him  home  to  Germany. 
His  next  place  of  abode  was  in  Weimar,  at  the  house  of  the 
amiable  Wieland,  who  received  him  with  great  kindness  as  a 
brother  poet,  and  by  whose  advice  he  remodelled  the  tragedy  of 
'^  Scroffenstein,"  changing*  the  scene  from  Spain  to  Germany. 
Here  also  he  must  have  made  another  ineffectual  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed widi  "  Robert  Guiscard,"  for  afterwards  on  his  removal 
from  Weimar  to  Dresden,  we  are  informed  that  he  was  a^ain  at 
woric  on  that  unfortunate  undertaking,  having  already,  m  the 
frenzy  of  his  discontent,  twice  destroyed  all  the  papers  relating  to 
it.  The  spell,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  remained  un- 
broken, and  the  third  trial  proved  equally  unsuccessful.  Anotiier 
course  of  virandering  in  Switzerland  was  the  consequence,  and  he 
now  travelled  mostly  on  foot,  in  company  with  a  new  friend, 
who  ia  described  as  »  man  of  finn  and  decided  character,  frooa 
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whose  ideas  and  exampk  it  might  hwe  hMi  hoped  thai  UUkt 
woald  derive  much  adTantage.  lo  Switzeriand*  he  pasKd  voane 
time  at  Berne,  and  at  his  old  station  near  the  Ldfkeof  Tbim^ 
But  their  pedestrian  excursion  was  oontinned  dwough  the  miii 
valleys  of  the  country,  and  at  length  into  Italy,  where  they  pio- 
ceeded  as  far  as  Milan.  Even  dnring  this  pbasont  jotimey,  no^ 
(withstanding  the  boundless  variety  df  interesting  scesea  through 
•which  he  passed,  the  bright  azure  of  the  skies,  and  bahny  fredb^ 
ness  of  the  mountain  air,  bis  peculiar  maladies  too  often  recorred. 
Frequently,  without  any  reason  intelligible  to  his  companioa*  he 
.was  plunged  into  the  most  lamentable  8tf|te  of  deiectKNi;  hiow* 
ever,  Mr.  Tieck  informs  us  that  he  still  employed  himself  on  <he 
tn^edy  of  *'  Robert  Gkiiscard,"  which  perhaps  affords  came  saf* 
ficient  for  many  aberrations.  From  Milan  the  travellers  took  a 
retrograde  course,  and  passing  through  Geneva,  Lyons,  8ux,  made 
^eir  way  to  Paris,  where  after  a  short  interval,  Kleist*8  menial 
disorder  increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  produce  a  viofeflt 
quarrel  with  his  travelling  companion,  and  they  mntoally  broke 
off  all  intercourse.  Enraged  against  himself  and  the  whole 
world,  he  destroyed  all  his  manuscripts,  thus  annihilating  for  the 
third  or  fourth  time  his  favourite  tragedy,  which,  wi&  wonderAd 
perseverance,  he  had  now  actually  completed.  So  he  left  Paris 
as  if  ruined  and  undone,  and  ran  headlong  to  Boulogne  sur  Met, 
but  his  residence  there  was  very  short.  Repenting  probably  of 
his  violence,  he  returned  to  the  capital,  in  search  of  bis  friend, 
but  he  had  also  taken  his  departure,  no  one  could  teU  whitfaec 
Seized  widi  an  ardent  longkig  to  be  once  more  ia*  his  oalife 
txmntry,  he  betook  himself  posthaste  to  the  frontier,  and  was 
Attacked  at  Mentz  by  a  dangerous  illness  vrhiA  detained  bim  k 
that  city  for  nearly  six  monms. 

Having  recovered,  Kleist  went  to  Potzdam,  and  from  thence  16 
Berlin,  where  he  again  obtained  an  official  situation  .in  the  finan- 
cial department.  Here,  also,  he  met  with  his  late  travelling  frieady 
to  whom  he  was  easily  reconciled,  and,  with  renewed  vigour  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  making  his  first  attempts  as  a 
writer  of  prose  novels;  in  which  style  he  finished,  with  great 
apint,  the  story  of  "  Michael  Kohlhaas,"  founded  on  an  t>ld  and 
popular  legend.  But  the  war  having  now  broke  out  in  Pruaaia^  a 
new  source  of  vexation  was  opened  for  Kieisti  and  from  this 
period,  bis  ardent  patriotism  and  vehement  detestation  of  the 
French  diaracter,  formed,  perhaps,  the  most  tormenting  emotioas 
that  harassed  him.  After  the  battle  of  Jeoa^wllen  almost  every 
Qne  fled  from  Berlm,  he  also  left  the  capital,  having  given  up  his 
official  station,  and  went  to  Kiinigsberg,  where  he  r^iounced  all 
intercourse  with  society,  remaining  whole  days  shut  up  in  his  soii- 
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tmf  nqpiftFteem.  At  tkk  period  be  wrote  the ''  Broken  Pheher,^ 
•nd  remodelled  the  Amphitryon  of  Molidre^-^tadks  for  which  ito 
great  energy  was  required,  and  which  he  perhaps  undertook  merely 
to  divert  his  miod  from  painful  reflection. 

In  the  midst  of  public  disturbances^  while  the  contest  still  cbn- 
tiniied>  he  was  imprudent  enough  to  return  to  Berlin,  and,  be^ 
coming  obnoxious  to  the  French  authorities,  he  was  arrested,  and 
sent  to  the  castle  of  Joux,  where  he  remained  for  six  months  in 
tbe  same  prison  wbich  had  confined  the  celebrated  Toussaiat 
FOuTerture.  From  thence  he  was  brought  to  Chalons,  where  it 
is'said  that  he  beguiled  die  time  by  writing  many  poems,  which, 
after  his  usual  fashion,  he  probably  destroyed.  In  a  letter  written 
Aom  diis  place  to  a  fenrale  correspondent,  occurs  the  following 
characteristic  passage. 

*'  If  no  friend  interests  himself  for  me,  neither  younelf,  nor  •  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
nor  *  *  ^,  one  hope  only  remains,  and  I  mnst  familiarize  myself  with  the 
ihoo^t  of  continuing  in  this  prison  till  the  war  is  at  an  end.  Bat  how 
kmg  may  this  unhappy  war  continue,  to  wbich  the  formula  of  a  peace 
might,  perhaps,  not  bring  any  real  termination  !  What  times  we  live 
in,  and  how  dark  are  our  prospects  !  With  my  peculiar  habits  I  have 
appeared  tp  you  isolated  and  alienated  from  the  world,  yet,  perhaps,  no 
one  is  bound  to  it  by  more  intimate  ties  than  I  am.  Dissipation  of 
thought  and  not  rational  reflection  is  what  I  now  seek  for.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦^ 
Here  in  Chalons  I  live  much  after  the  same  fashion  as  in  Konigsberg^ 
Scarcely  do  I  perceive  that  I  am  in  a  foreign  country,  and  often  it  is  like 
a  dream  to  have  travelled  a  hundred  leagues  with  so  little  apparent 
ehange  in  my  situation.  There  is  here  no  one  in  whom  I  can  place  con^ 
fidence,  neifter  among  ^e  French,  for  against  them  I  have  a  natural  mh 
lipathy,  mnr  even  among  the  Germans,  smd  yet  my  heart  so  anxiously 
longs  for  friendly  interoNUse !  Lately  in  the  twilight  of  a  sombre  ^ 
evening,  I  was  sitting  on  a  bench,  in  a  public  but  little  frequented  prama- 
liade,  when  some  one,  to  me  an  entire  stranger,  addressed  me  in  a  tone 
of  voice  which  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  from  that  of  our  friend  R 
I  cannot  describe  the  melancholy  sensations  which  crowded  on  my  mind 
at  this  moment.  Then  his  mode  of  utterance — bis  tones  so  deep  and  se* 
rious  as'  if  coming  directly  from  the  heart — I  had  never  heard  such  be- 
fore from  any  individual  except  our  mutual  friend.  It  seemed  as  if  we 
now  sat  together  precisely  as  during  that  summer  three  years  ago,  vi^en 
our  discourse  always  involuntarily  recurred  to  the  subject  of  death,  as  the 
^pCEpetual  reframf  the  burden  of  our  song  in  this  world.  Alas  !  as  you 
observe,  this  lifo  is  indeed  a  tedious  conflict — a  wearisome  task.  With 
experiences  crowding  upon  us,  wbich  it  would  require  unbounded  length 
x)f  time  to  ^nderstaDd  and  act  upon,  scarcely  are  these  influences  pes^ 
ceived,  ere  they  are  followed  and  chased  by  otbersi  which  in  like  .man- 
;aer  pass  away,  ere  we  can  turn  them  to  due  account.  In  one  of  the 
churches  here,  there  is  a  painting  badly  executed  indeed,  yet  in  respeet 
to  its  invention  or  imaginative  power,  something  altogether  admirable. 
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For  it  is  not  a  mere  cofvy  of  objects  placed  before  oor  eyM,  wbiA  comti ' 
tutes  a  true  work  of  art,  bot  tbat  wbich  a  creative  mind  tkaue  cmgioates. 
The  picture  represents  the  descent  of  angek  from  the  mansion  of  divine 
peace  to  receive  a  departing  souL" — vol.  i.  pref.  p.  17. 

On  regaining  bis  liberty,  he  betook  himself  to  Dresden,  and 
lived  there  in  all  respects  as  a  student.  There  also  be  was  vi- 
sited again  by  Uie  friend  so  often  alluded  to,  and  made  acquain- 
tance with  the  celebrated  political  writer  Adam  Miiller.  Ad  in- 
terval now  occurred,  duriiig  which  the  evil  spell  seemed  to  be  re^lj 
broken,  for  he  was  both  industrious  and  persevering.  The  tragedy 
of  **  Katharine  von  Heilbronn,"  for  many  years  a  favourite  on  the 
German  sta^e,  and  that  of  *'  Penthesiliea"  were  completed ;  his 
prose  narratives  and  other  works  were  improved  and  remodelled. 
''  Robert  Guiscard,"  too,  was  once  more  brought  upon  the  anvil, 
and  from  this,  as  well  as  from  his  other  new  productions,  extracts 
were  given  in  the  *'  Phoebus,^'  a  monthly  periodical,  which  he 
edited  jointly  with  Miiller.  At  that  time  he  had  a  plan  for  a 
tragedy  on  the  fate  of  Leopold  of  Austria,  but  seems  not  even  to 
have  begun  its  composition. 

It  was  DOW,  however,  that  the  situation  of  Germany,  KDd  the 
inevitable  presages  thence  arising  became  such,  that  every  true 
patriot  felt  alarmed,  and  almost  desponded.  Kleist's  indignation 
nt  the  insolence  of  the  French  intruders,  and  his  anxiety  on  account 
of  dissensions  betwixt  German  princes  and  their  people,  prevailed 
gradually  over  all  other  impressions.  Then,  by  natural  association 
of  ideas,  he  was  led  to  compose  his  tragedy  of ''  Hermann ;"  and, 
on  the  commencement  of  the  war  between  France  and  Austria 
in  ISOQy  his  patriotic  hopes  revived,  and  he  wrote  an  ode  adapted 
to  the  times,  entitled  '*  Germania."  From  Dresden  he  went  to 
-Prague,  and  endeavoured,  by  various  essays  in  prose  and  verse, 
to  inspirit  his  countrymen,  and  harmonize'  their  opinions,  whil^ 
he  exposed  the  manifold  stratagems  and  deceptions  of  the  enemy. 
From  the  Polish  frontier,  he  vrished  to  go  to  Vienna,  but  found 
himself  prevented  by  the  French  army,  and  on  his  return  to  Prague, 
lie  was  again  attacked  by  a  severe  and  tedious  illness. 

On  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  which  seemed  to  cut  off  all 
chance  that  the  national  affairs  of  Germany  would  be  retrieved,  he 
returned  to  Prussia,  bein^,for  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  settled 
at  Berlin,  where,  declimug  the  offer  of  any  public  employmeqt, 
he  occupied  himself  with  a  literary  journal,  published  weekly,  and 
completed  his  "  Prince  of  Homburg,'' which,  in  Mr.  Tieck's  opii* 
nion,  is  by  far  the  best  of  his  productions. 

In  the  year  181 1,  (con^quently  when  Kleist  was  about  ^irty- 
five,)  occurred  that  fatal  catastrophe^  his  voluntary  death,  which 
(from  the  peculiar  circumstances)  gave  rise  to  much  groundle^ 
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speculation^  to  calumnious  rumours  in  some  quarters^  andinjudi* 
cious  defence  of  his  conduct  by  over*zealous  friends.     Guilt,  in-  . 
deed,  could  scarcely  attach  in  this  instance  to  the  conduct  of  an 
individual^  who  had^  in  the  course  of  his  unhappy  life,  too  often 
betrayed  symptoms  of  mental  aberration,  while,  at  the  same  time^ 
we  must  remember  how  many  are  the  instances  in  Germany, 
where  the  system  of  rationalism  has  led  to  infidelity,  and  conse- 
quently the  best  protection  against  the  temptations  of  Defspair  is 
wanting  in  the  hour  of  trial;   from  the  fragments  of  Kleist*s 
letters,  written  under  the  pressure  of  severe  mental  suffering,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  'the  doctrines  of  Christianity  had  ever 
formed  any  part  of  his  education,  or  been  the  subject  of  his 
studies.     The  circumstances,  as  we  have  said,  were  peculiar; 
but  for  the  romantic  colouring  that  was  thrown  over  them,  the  . 
truth  affords  no  suitable  groundwork.     It  happened,  that  in  an 
hour  of  despondency,  an  intimate  female  friend,  who  suffered 
under  a   pamful  and,  assuredly,  mortal   disease,  exacted  from 
Kleist  a  promise,  nay,  a  solemn  vow,  that  should  she  demand 
of  hia  affection  an  act  of  benevolence,  he  would  afford  her  the 
assistance  that  she  required.  The  engagement  having  been  made, 
she  afterwards  informed  him  that  the  best  physicians  having  pro- 
nounced her  disorder  to  be  incurable,  and  declared  their  inability 
even  to  alleviate  her  sufferings,  the  only  boon  which  she  had  tp 
request  from  his  friendship  was — death.     This  was  in  truth  but 
slightly  different  from  the  request  of  the  dying  soldier,  when  mor- 
tally wounded,  to  his  comrade.     Yet,  as  Mr.  Tieck  observes, 
the  giving  such  a  promise  and  its  performance  were  both  proofs 
of  mental  disease ;    and,  by  the  interference  of  any  judicious 
friend,  the  unhappy  man  might  have  been  awakened  to  a  higher 
sense  of  duty.     The  contract  being  kept  profoundly  secret  how- 
ever, there  could  be  no  such  interposition ;   and  this  tragedy  of 
real  life  took  place  in  a  wood  near  Sans-Souci.  ,  He  fulfilled  his 
promise  to  the  unfortunate  woman,  and  in  the  next  instant  put 
an  end  to  his  own  existence. 

Preparatory  to  this  act,  Kleist  had  destroyed  all  his  manuscripts, 
the  tragedies  of  "  Hermann"  and  the  "  Prince  of  Homburg" 
excepted,  copies  of  which  were  in  the  possession  of  friends, 
otherwise  these  would  no  doubt  have  been  also  committed  to  the 
flames,  for  of  all  critics  he  himself  was  the  most  diiSicult  to 
satisfy ;  his  compositions  advanced  very  slowly,  and  not  vvithout 
numberless  changes  and  corrections  would  he  suffer  them  to 

50  from  his  hands.  Among  his  papers  it  is  understood  that 
lere  had  been  a  private  journal,  recording  his  own  feelings  and 
psychological  experiences,  the  loss  of  which  is  to  be  regretted. 
Even  a  few  short  letters,  written  during  his  last  residence  at 
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BerliD,  enigmatical  as  they  are»  (for  their  v^  obseoritj  b  Amt 
racteristic,)  will  serve  better  tban  any  criticism  could  do,  to  illtia- 
trate  bis  peculiarities. 

**  Since  your  departure  and  MOUer's^  ^le  life  ndiich  I  lead  here  10 
indeed  desoUte  and  melancholy  beyond  detcripdoo.  Even  at  the  two  or 
three  hooses  where  I  visit,  I  have  been  for  some  time  past  rather  on  bad 
terms,  so  that  I  am  almost  ev^  day  at  home  iirom  morning  to  iii^ty 
without  seeing  a  ungle  individaal  who  can  tdl  me  what  goes  on  in 
public.  Your  imagination  always  assists  yoa,  and  by  that  means  you 
can  call  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  into  your  own  diamber  the 
scenery  which  you  admire,  and  the  friends  whom  you  respect.  But  this 
consolation,  as  you  know,  1,  unhappy  man,  must  dispense  w}th  i  and 
surely  no  poet  was  ever  so  strangely  circumstanced !  Active  as  my 
imagination  b  with  the  paper  before  me, — accurate  in  outline  and  in 
cokmring  as  are  the  shapes  which  it  presents,  even  so  difficult,  nay, 
torturing  is  it  for  me,  to  conceive  that  which  is  real.  It  seems  as  if  the 
strict  precision  of  reality  imposed  fetters  en  my  isMgination  at  the 
moment  when  it  would  otherwise  be  most  active  $  and,  confused  by 
many  phantom  shapes,  I  cannot  arrive  at  any  clearness  o(  inward  per- 
ception. *  *  *  *  Any  one  who  thinks  otherwise  on  these  matters  agpeaiv 
to  me  Quite  unintelligible,  and  his  experiences  must  have  been  altogether 
opposed  to  mine.  Thus  in  hours  of  gloom  and  vexation,  which  now 
a-oays  fall  of^n  to  my  share,  the  best  consolation  is  uttcdy  denied  me: 
in  short,  since  MilUer*s  departure  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that 
he  is  dead ;  1  mourn  for  him  precisely  as  if  this  were  the  case,  and 
were  I  not  certain  of  your  return,  my  feelings  with  regard  to  you  would 
be  the  same/* 


''  I  am  conscious  of  many  discords  in  my  own  mind,  which  the  pressure 
of  adverse  circumstances  always  exasperates,  and  which  the  cheerful 
enjoyment  of  life,  should  that  ever  fall  to  my  lot,  might  perhaps  easik 
resolve  into  perfect  harmony.  In  that  case,  I  should  probably  leave  off 
my  poetical  labours  for  a  year  or  more,  and,  excepting  some  of  the 
sciences  in  which  I  have  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  music  akme  would 
engage  my  attention ;  for  I  look  upon  this  art  as  the  root,  or  to  speak 
schoMStically,  the  algebraic  formula  of  all  the  rest,  and,  as  we  have 
already  a  poet  with  whom,  in  any  other  respect,  I  am  far  from  comparing 
myself,  who  refers  all  his  ideas  to  colours,  thus  I  have  refored  noane  to 
muncal  AvMsr,  and  I  believe  that  in  tk^roughSati  aie  comprised  tiie  most 
important  illustrations  of  the  poetic  faculty." 

"  Our  circumstances  here,  as  you,  perhaps,  know  already,  arQ  mam 
painful  than  ever.  A  visit  is  expected  from  the  Emperor  Nn^eon,  and 
should  that  take  place,  then,  probably,  a  few  rapid  and  despotic  words 
would  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  the  speculations  with  which  our  politi- 
cians now  torment  themselves.  How  this  prospect  affects  me,  vou  m^y 
readily  imagine.  My  ipind  is  indeed  obscured,  and  my  faculties  are 
unite  blunted.  There  is  not  a  single  point,  not  a  ray  of  lighf  in  the 
distance,  to  which  I  can  look  forward  with  joyful  anticipation.    Sonne 
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dojs  ago  I  was  widi  G***,  and  gave  him  a  flew  essays  which  I  had 

completed,  but  all  this,  as  the  French  say,  is  '  moutarde  apr^s  diner/ 
Truly  it  is  remarkable  how,  at  this  time,  all  that  1  undertake,  without 
exception,  goes  to  wreck,  and  how  invariably,  when  I  have  mustered 
resolution  for  some  firm  and  decisive  step,  the  ground  shifts  from  beneath 
niy  feet  !"***# 


~  '^  As  soon  as  I  have  done  with  this  engagement,  I  shall  again  under- 
take •  some  subject  which  is  altogether  imaginative.  Sometimes  in  the 
tlkttatre,  or  at  a  lecture,  it  seems  as  if  inspiring  breezes  from  the  happiest 
period  of  my  youth  again  breathed  upon  me.  That  life  which  lay  before 
iBy  sight  like  a  desert  wilderness,  assumes  all  at  once  a  magnificent 
aspect,  and  energies  awake  within  me,  which  1  had  believed  to  be  alto- 
gether extinct.  At  such  times,  1  resolve  to  follow  exclusively  the 
dictates  of  my  own  heart,  whithersoever  it  may  lead,  and  to  be  guided  by 
no  other  principle  but  the  approval  of  my  own  feelings.  Hitherto  I  have 
been  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  opinions  of  others  5  especially 
'Catharine  von  Heilbronn*  affords  evidence  of  this.  At  the  commence- 
ment ft  was  an  admirable  invention,  and  it  was  only  the  wish  to  adapt  it 
fDr  the  theatre  that  led  me  into  errors,  which  I  could  now  lament  with 
tears.  In  short,  I  shall  allow  myself  to  be  guided  by  the  idea  that  a 
week  which  emanates  directly  from  the  heart  of  the  writer,  cannot  fail 
to  excite  responsive  feelings,  but  must  appeal  successfully  to  ail  mankind." 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  life  and  character  of  Kleist, 
because  in  so  doing,  we  afford  the  best  explanatory  introduction 
that  could  be  given  to  his  play  of  the  "  Prince  of  Homburg." 
Having  already  noticed  his  impatience  and  instability,  the  reader 
will  not  expect  that  his  language  should  be  highly  wrought,  or 
his  poetic  adornments  elaborate,  for  diese,  like  Alfieri,  he  seei^a 
to  have  despised.  Nor,  having  observed  how  capricious,  dreamy 
and  versatile  was  his  own  mind,  can  we  be  surprized  that  he 
ahould  -have  designed  for  the  .stage  a  character  such  as,  in  real 
earnest,  never  was  exhibited  there  before.  The  young  Prince  of 
Homburg  makes  his  first  entrance  as  a  sleep-walker, — a  genuine 
somnambulist, — afterwards  in  his  waking  hours,  during  the' first 
act,  conducts  himself  as  if  bereft  of  reason, — thirdly,  exhibits  con- 
summate bravery,  joined  to  military  skill,  on  the  battle-field, — 
fourthly,  appears  under  arrest  as  an  abject  coward^  begging  for 
life  on  any  conditions, — lastly,  refusing  the  pardon  which  he 
has  been  offered,  and  demanding  that  martial  law  should  im- 
mediately be  put  in  execution  against  him.  Extraordinary  as  atl 
this  may  seem,  we  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Tieck  that  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  prince  are  neither  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  human  nature  in  general,  nor  with  the  attributes  of  a  brave 
and  elevated,  though  sanguine  and  irritable  spirit  in  particular. 
The  whole  composition  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  rapid  sketch 
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from  tbe  Tliirty  YiernVWar,  being  tkroagbout  wAaif$kllf 
ceived,  and  for  the  most  part  clearly  expreeeed. 

The  first  scene  is  at  Fehrbellin,  and  exhibits  a  garden  in  the 
old  French  style ;  in  the  back  ground  a  castle  with  a  terrace- 
walk  and  flight  of  steps.  It  is  night.  The  Prince  of  Homburg 
sits  under  an  oak  tree  widi  his  head  uncovered,  his  dress  in  di»- 
order,  half-sleeping,  half-waking,  and  twines  a  laurel  wreath. 
Tbe  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  Princess  Natalia,  Count  Hoken* 
zollem  and  others  step  cautiously  out  of  die  castle,  and  look  at 
him  from  the  railing  of  the  terrace.  There  are  pages  with 
torches.  We  are  now  given  to  understand  that  the  prince  (who 
is  a  cavalry  general)  has  for  the  three  last  days  been  unceasingly 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  Swedes,  and  that  be  had  diis  evening 
maide  his  appearance  at  head-quarters,  where  he  received  orders 
from  the  elector  to  rest  only  for  three  hours,  then  to  set  out  again 
with  his  troops,  in  order  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  another 
division  of  the  enemy,  who  were  endeavouring  to  establish  them-i. 
selves  on  the  Rheinberg.  The  appointed  hour  (ten  o'clock)  had 
arrived,  the  troops  had  mustered  and  actually  departed,  but  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  their  leader  was  wanting;  he  had  disap- 
peared, and  not  till  it  was  too  late  was  he  discovered  in  Ae 
garden,  '*  representing  his  own  posterity,''  as  die  Count  Hoken- 
zollem  expresses  it,  and  plaiting  a  branch  of  laurel  in  honour 
of  his  own  victories.  In  short,  the  whole  scene  ia  in  German 
phraseology  a  mystification,  which,  however,  may  very  naturally 
be  explained.  The  Prince  of  Homburg  is  a  young,  bra^^»  dis- 
tinguished and  enthusiastic  officer;  betwixt  the  fatigues  of  actual 
service  and  the  wild  impulses  of  his  own  imagination,  he  can- 
not rest,  but  wanders  out  in  the  moonlight,  dreaming  of  bis 
military  career,  and  probably  of  his  beautiful  cousin,  Prtncem 
Natalia  of  Orange,  with  whom  he  has  fallen  in  love.  The 
elector  wishes  to  try  how  far  the  joke  may  be  carried,  for  a  genuine 
somnambulist  may  be  spoken  with, — he  both  sees  and  hears,-— 
yet  it  is  only  by  calling  aloud  his  own  name  that  the  spell  of  this 
extraordinary  trance  can  with  certainty  be  broken.  The  elector 
advances  to  him  therefore,  draws  the  wreath  carefully  out  of  his 
band,  takes  off  his  own  gold  neck  chain,  and  throws  it  over  the 
wreath,  giving  both  to  the  Princess  Natalia.  This  being  don^ 
the  whole  party  retreat  softly  towards  the  flight  of  steps;  while 
the  prince  follows  them,  attaching  himself,  of  course,  to  the  prin- 
cess in  particular,  whom  to  the  surprize  of  every  one  he  caUs  hi 
a  whisper,  ''  his  beloved,  his  bride/'  &c. — and  instead  of  tbe 
hurel  wreath,  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  he  catches  one  of  her 
gloves,  which  he  i^tains. 
'  The  elector  and  his  party  retire;  tbe  castle  gates  close  after 
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£1006  is  left  alone  and  in  amazemeat,  bvA  in  the  fourth  8Cone»> 
oheiaoUem»  having  returned,  awakens  him  by  calling  his  name 
aloud,  whereupon  he  falb  down  as  if  struck  to  the  heart  with  a. 
rausket-shot.  Thereafter  he  is  astonished  to  hear  from  his  irieiid 
that  the  troops  have  departed  without  their  commander,  but  can. 
scarcely  recollect  his  engagement  with  regard  to  the  march;  re-: 
covers  himself  by  degrees,  however,  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  is  tran- 
quillized by  the  reflection,  that  a  veteran  general  (Kottwitz)  is  ready 
to  receive  them  at  tbe  appointed  station,  and  diat  be  must  at  all  - 
events  have  rode  back  to  head*quarters  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  receive  orders^  He  then  speaks  of  his  extraordinary 
dream,  which  is  to  himself  a  oorni^ete  mystery,  for  he  knows  not 
yet  from  whom  he  got  possession  of  the  glove,  addresses  to  Hoheo-. 
2oUem  a  most  animated  and  enthusiastic  description  of  his  expe- 
riences during  sleep,  which  the  token  that  he  holds  in  his  band 
seems  to  convert  into  reality.  In^ead  of  affording  explanation,* 
his  comrade  only  makes  a  jest  of  his  perplexity,  whidi  he  tries 
every  means  to  increase,  and  the  dialogue  is  kept  up  in  a  style 
of  badinage,  till  they  both  retire  for  a  short  mtarval  of  rest^ 
parole  time  being  appointed  for  two  o'clock.  * 

Before  day-bradc,  accordingly,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle, 
are  aroused.  The  scene  changes  to  a  hall  in  its  interior,  while 
from  a  distance  is  heard  the  firing  of  musketry.  The  diamatis 
persons^  enter  as  before,  only  that  the  ladies  are  in  travelUag; 
costume, — and  there  are  present  Field-Marshal  Dorfling  and* 
many  other  officers.  This  whole  scene  is  admirably  conceived,* 
—and  where  every  sentence  through  ten  jpages  telis,  it  isiilmost 
impossible  to  analyze.  The  principal  circumstance  bearing  oft 
die -plot  is,  that  the  Prince  of  Hombui^,  still  quite  absorbed  by  the 
mysteries  of  his  dream,  is  the  only  officer  in  the  assembly  who- 
proves  absolutely  unable  to  comprehend,  and  to  write  down  with 
accuracy,  the  instructions  that  are  delivered  by  die  field-marshaL 
He  discovers  accidentally  at  last  that  the  glove  which  he  wears  in 
his  collar  belongs  to  Pnncess  Natalia,  and  he  restores  it  to  her, 
but  though  fully  awake  to  this  circumstance,  his  senses  are,  with 
regard  to  all  other  outward  events,  still  under  the  influence  of 
absolute  mystification,  from  which  the  taunting  admonitions  oi 
his  friend  HohenzoUem  are  in  vain  directed  to  rouse  him.  The 
orders  which  he  fails  to  comprehend  and  write  are,  however,  su^ 
ficiendy  intelligible  to  every  one  else.  He  is  to  hold  a  certain 
station  on  the  field  along  with  the  veteran  Kottwitz  and  others, 
but  is  neither  to  advance  nor  take  any  share  in  the  enga^em^nt 
until  certain  decisive  signals  have  been  made,  and  not  till  then 
miut  he  command  his  trumpeters  to.blow  **  Tan-tara"  for  the  on- 
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tioos^  and  bkiwfers  every  time,  till  at^ltit  his  inattention  19  re- 
priauHNkd  bodi  bj  tbe  fieldHDarabal  and  the  elector,  iiriM^reniiiids 
oim  that  by  bit  rashnefs  and  vehemency  tbe  battle  was  lost  oa 
two  fbraaer  oceaaiona,  tnit  in  the  prince's  mood  of  mind,  no  ad- 
monitions seem  to  prodnee  any  good  resuh.  He  is  leit  alone, 
and  concltides  the  first  act  with  an  exttking  monologue  addresKd  ^ 
te  Fortune. 

In  the  second  act,  we  have  again  le  regret  the  impossibility  of 
adbrding  any  adequate  analysis,  it  contains  the  ajdventnres  of 
die  battle  d  Fehrbettn,  and  is,  imfeed,  a  living  and  breathiDf 
picture,  in  which  the  prince  and  the  M  Gren«ral  KoCtwitz  aie 
promineat  characters.  The  Watson  appointed  for  tlsem  is  00  aa 
eminence,  from  which  all  the  oacurrences  of  die  conflict  mre  ob- 
served  and  described  aloud  to  the  aodience.  After  various 
changes,  it  appeass  that  tbe  Swedish  army  must  be  ccnnpklelf 
routed;  but  as  soon  as  tbe  Prince  of  Hombntg  perceives  that  h» 
tiroops  can  advance  with  decisive  effect,  dM  instmctiona  that  ha 
had  received  to  remain  modonless,  until  speml  signals  should  ke> 
auuie,  are  utterly  disregarded.  We  know  not  a  more  effsctive 
passage  in  any  drama,  than  that  whieh  represents  him  quarrelling 
furioosly  with  Hohen^>llem  and  his  other  comrades  who  strive 
to  restrain  his  headlong  course,  and  whcfe  E^ttwitz,  who  aho 
perceives  the  advantage  that  will  be  gained,  at  last  sanctions  ia^ 
disobedsence,  and  joins  Inm  in  tbe  onset.  The  trumpets  are 
aonnded;  they  all  rush  forward,  aad  we  know  already  that  by 
this  prompt  imd  deeisivs  measure  victory  ia  ensured. 

Aftarwards,  there  is  a  sort  of  underplot,— for  i%  is  believed  thst 
in  the  very  hour  of  triumph  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  has  fiidlea, 
and  the  electress,  attended  by  Natalia,  is  introduced  m  a  state  af 
distraction  at  this  event.  Then  follows  a  kyvo^scene  between 
Natalia  aad  tbe  prince,  which  however  indispensable  for  die 
fhat,  is  perhaps  the  least  wordiy  of  approval  in  the  whole  piece. 
There  »  also  a  highly  spirited  scene  in  which  a  certain  Uonst 
von  Sparren  explains  to  the  electress  the  circun^tances  whidi 
had  led  to  the  belief  in  her  husband's  death,  describing  also  tbe 
heroic  conduct  of  his  staUmekter,  who  had  forced  him  to  change 
his  conspicuous  white  chafer  for  a  mouse-coloured  steed,  ami 
Was  almost  in  the  next  minute  struck  by  a  shot  intended  for  the 
elector.  That  scene  is  wound  up  by  tbe  Prince  of  Hombmi 
saying  that  be  has  a  request  to  prefer  to  tbe  electress,  whom  be  is 
sd>out  to  attend  on  her  return  to  tbe  castle  near  Berlin,  which  sbs 
had  left  oa  receiving  the  false  intelligence  from  the  battte-field. 
Guessing,  probably,  that  his  request  relates  to  Natalia,  ^  pco* 
mises  to  hear  afterwards  what  he  has.tasay,  but  aasitaea  him. that 
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ifai' ikit  day,  An  couU  boI  raAne  tW pnrfer  of  may  sapfdicMM^ 
least  of  all  ^at  of  the  brave  and  cooqiierin|  hero. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  yoimg  prince  is  elevated  at  once  to 
the  bighesi  point  of  prosperity  and  fame*  From  early  youths 
too,  he  has  been  a  favounte  and  pr ot^6  of  the  elector,  is  by 
nature  aspiring  and  enthusiastic;  be  has  now  achieved  a  grand 
victory,  for  which  he  expects  the  public  thanks  of  his  sovereign 
and  all  the  people ;  he  is  in  love,  his  love  is  requited  and  is  ap«- 
proved  of  by  the  female  guardian  of  Natalia; — never,  therefore, 
was  any  youth  placed  in  a  situation  more  likely  to  intoxicate  his 
senses  for  the  time  present,  or  to  inspire  him  with  the  most 
brilliant  hopes  for  the  future. 

Bnt  in  the  ninth  scene  of  this  act,  we  find  the  elector  at  Berlin 
surrounded  by  his  generals,  and  debating  on  the  events  of  the  day. 
Notwithstanding  their  brilliant  success  having  remarked  the  gross 
disobedience  of  ordara  on  the  pert  of  the  reginmit  commanded 
by  the  prince,  he  declares  that  the  individual  by  whom  that  regi- 
ment was  led  must,  according  to  martial  hiw,  be  condemned  i» 
death.  In  pronouncing  thb  opinion,  he  is  not  aware  diat  Us 
favourite  Prince  Ardiur  of  Homburg  led  the  onset,  for  he  be« 
lieves  that  the  latter,  being  severely  hurt  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
had  been  detained  from  the  field.  In  the  next  scene,-  however, 
the  ^oung  hero  makes  his  appearance,  joyfully  and  proudly 
bearing  as  trofdiies  the  Swedish  banners,  which  he  has  actually, 
and  with  his  own  hands,  won  fiom  the  enem^.  The  elector  ap- 
pears cemfounded,  and  after  qvettioaing  bnn  if  he  has  been 
wounded,  asks  whether  it  vras  by  hia  orders  tbat  the  cavalry  had 
advanced.  The  reply  being  of  coarse  in  the  affirmative,  the 
elector  declares  that  he  b  from  diis*  moment  under  arrest;  ^id 
immediately  his  sword  is  taken  from  him,  as  if  he  were  a  disgraced 
poltroon  instead  of  a  conquering  hero.  The  veteran  Kottwita 
expresses  astonishment  and  even  indignatioik  Prince  Arthur, 
in  giving  up  his  sword,  exclaims  ironical^ 

*  Mine  uncle  Frederick  plays  »  Roman  part,         ^ 
I^faias  he  is  Bratas^  etc. 

But '  Fefnonstrance  is  in  vain.  An  olRtcr  has  been  gniltyof 
disobedience ;  other  battfes  are  yet  to  be  fought ;  and  such 
conduct,  fortunate  a$  the  result  has  been  in  this  instance,  might, 
if  overlooked,  establish  a  precedent  from  which  in  future  conse- 
quences the  most  disastrous  mighl  arise..  The  day-dreams  of  the 
young  hero,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  at  an  end;  bis  fortunes 
are  in  an  instant  utterly  changed;  he  is  degraded, — is  a  prisoner, 
and  ordered  back  to  head-quarters  in  order  to  stand  his  trial  in 
regular  form.  Thus  ends  the  second  act,  aad>  at  tfie  beginning 
of  the  third  we  are  glad  that  we  can  allow  the  Mithor^  to  spe^ 
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for  hiniielf*    Tho  prince  is  in  confiDeoent  at  FefarBeUin,  atteoded 
by  two  sentinels  and  is  visited  by  his  friend  Hohenzdlenu 

**  Prince.  Hah — there  he  comes ! 

Thrice  welcome,  Henry. — Now  then  am  I  £ree ! 

Hok,  So, — ^Heaf  en  be  praised ! 

Fr.  What  say'st  thon  ?— 

Hok.  Hat  th  elector 
Sent  back  thy  sword  ? 

Pr,  My  sword } — ^No, — not  yet. 

Hoh.  How  ? 

Pr.  I  tell  thee,  no. 

Hoh.  And  yet,  tbouVt  free  ? 

Pr.  In  truth,— 

I  did  believe  thoa  cam*8t  to  announce  my  freedom. 
No  matter, — 'tis  all  one. 

Hoh.  Truly  I  know  not— 

Pr.  Thou  hear'st  it  is  to  me  indifferent. 
Some  other  friend  will  be  the  messenger. 
Now  for  the  latest  ncw%s    Has  then  our  prince 
Returned  from  Berlin  ? 

Hoh.  Last  night  be  arrived. 

Pr.  The  victory  has  been  solemnized, — th'  elector 
Waspresent  in  the  church  > — 

Hoh.  Th'  elcctress,  too. 
And  fair  Natalia.    From  the  castle^sqnare 
The  batteries  joined  their  thunder,  while  within 
Th'  illumined  church  arose  in  lofty  strain 
The  hymn  of  thanks  and  praise.    Each  column  bore 
Its  trophy.     Swedish  flags  and  standards  waved. 
And  at  our  sovereign's  n^andate,  Arthur  prince 
Of  Homburg  was  announced  the  conquering  hero. 

Pr.  I  heard  this.    Well,  what  more  ? — and  wherefore,  friend. 
Such  doomy  looks  ? 

Hoh.  With  no  one  bast  thou  spoken  ? 

Pr.  With  Goltz  even  now, — and  at  the  castle,  where 
Thou  know'st  I  stood  my  trial. 

Hoh.  And  of  thy  fate 

What  deem'st  thou,  Arthur,  since  this  fearfiii  change  ? 

Pr.  For  my  share, — nay,  what  thoa  and  Goltz,  or  even 
The  judges  deem, — %o  must  I  too.    lli*  elector 
Has  thus  fulfilled  one  duty,  and  thei-eafter 
He  will  obey  the  dictates  of  his  heart. 
*  Thou  wert  in  error' — so  will  he  address  me,— 
Perchance  of  death  will  speak,  or  long  confinement. 
Yet  of  bis  own  free  grace  will  grant  forgiveness — 
And  round  the  sword  that  won  bis  victories. 
Haply  will  twine  some  tdien  of  his  favour, — 
Tliough  such,  in  truth,  I  have  not  merited. 

//oA.  Oh  Arthur!— 
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Boh,  Art  thoa  so  sure  of  this } 

Pr,  I  do  belieye  it.    That  he  holds  me  dear^ 
Even  as  a  son, — from  earliest  youth  have  I 
Had  proofs  unnmnher'd.    Wherefore  should'st  ihoa  doaht } 
Still  more  than  I  myself,  hath  he  not  'seem*d 
In  my  young  growth  of  laurels  to  rejoice  ? 
Through  him  alone  have  I  not  prospered  thus  ? 
And  shall  he  now  renounce  and  cast  away 
The  favourite  plant,  and  for  no  better  cause. 
Than  that  too  rapidly,  and  uncontrolled 
It  shot  forth  into  bloom  } — Such  thoughts  of  him. 
His  worst  foe  scarce  would  cherbh, — and  canst  thoa 
Who  know'st  and  lov'st  him  speak  thus } — 

Hok.  Yet  thou  stood'st 

Thy  trial,  Arthtur,  and  by  martial  law 
Must  be  condemned— then  wherefore — 

Pr.  On  that  ground 
Mine  expectations  rest ;  for  if  in  heart 
He  cherish'd  not  forgiveness, — to  such  law 
I  had  not  been  subjected.    No, — 'twas  there. 
Even  at  the  bar,  before  th*  assembled  judges. 
That  once  more  did  my  confidence  revive. 
The  crime,  forsooth,  was  black  indeed — that  I, 
Perchance  £ve  minutes  ere  an  order  came. 
Had  crush'd  the  Swedish  power  into  the  dust ! 
What  other  guilt  doth  cleave  unto  my  conscience  > 
And  could  be  then  invite  me  to  that  board. 
Round  which,  like  owls,  whose  accents  ever  more 
Are  prophecies  of  death,  the  judges  clamour'd. 
Were  he  not  predetermined  like  a  god. 
With  voice  reviving,  to  descend  among  them  ? 
Nay,  friend,  he  but  collects  around  my  head 
This  dark  array  of  midnight  clouds — that  he 
May,  like  the  morning  sun,  arise  to  chase  them. 
Nor  such  enjoyment  would  I  blame. 

Hoh,  The  court 
Tis  said  have  framM  thy  sentence. 

Pr.  Aye,  indeed. 
Found  guilty — Death. 

Hoh.  {amaud.)  Thou  know'st  already  ? 

Pr.  Goltz, 

Who  sat  among  them,  brought  me  their  decision. 

Hoh,  Well,  then,  in  God*s  name,  art  thou  yet  unmoved? 

Pr.  Stedfast  and  calm. 

Hoh.  Thou  madman !  and  what  then 
Supports  thy  confidence  ? 

Pr.  Mine  own  convictions. 
I  pray  thee,  say  no  more.    Wherefore  with  doubts 
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The  martial  oourt  a^indged  owtleifth  5 — Iboa  &r 

The  Jaw  most  be  obeyed.    Yet  ere  th*  elector 

Enforced  that  doom  against'  a  faithlol  heart 

So  tme  to  him  as  mine,  I  oonM  belkte 

He  would  himself  inflict  bis  own  deatk-wootid^ 

And  calmly  see  bb  ebbing  life-blopd  flow !" 

Notwithstanding  this  confidence^  when  Hohenaolleni  at  lengtk 
informs  him  that  the  elector  has  ordered  the  sentence  of  death  to  be 
recorded,  and  brought  for  signature,  his  tranquiUity  is  shaken; 
but  when  he  bears  also  that  the  Swedish  ambassador*  prepaniftsiy 
to  a  treaty  of  peace,  has  come  to  propose  taavrkg*  betwixt  the 
King  of  Sweden  and  Prkicess  Natalia,  his  hopes  are  in  one 
instant  completely  blighted.  By  the  engagement  already  fonned 
with  Natalia,  though  sanctioned  by  her  aunt,  be  believes  that  the 
elector  has  been  cteeply  offended,  and  that  it  is  for  this  cause, 
rather  than  on  account  of  his  military  disobedience,  that  unmiti- 
gated severity  b  now  shown  towards  him.  A  change  so  violent 
and  sudden  is  more  than  his  irritable  nature  can  endure.  Being 
only  a  prisoner  on  parole,  he  rushes  forth,  hastens  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  electress,  and  in  the  humblest  and  most  abject  man- 
ner begs  for  life. 

Pr,  Hither  as  I  sped. 
By  torch -light  was  revealed  that  open  grave, 
That  shall  to-morrow  bold  my  lifeless  mime. 
These  eyes  which  gaze  on  thee  shall  then  be  darkened. 
This  beating  heart  with  murderous  missiles  torn  ; 
Windows  are  hired  already  in  the  square 
By  those  who  long  to  view  mine  execution ; 
And  he,  who,  from  the  pinnacle  of  fortune. 
To-day  beheld  the  future  gleam  before  him 
A  Fairyland  of  prospects  wide,  shall  be 
Within  four  narrow  boards  enclosed,  and  lastly 
The  tombstone  only  tell  that  once  be  lived ! 

Electress.  My  son,  if  this  must  be  thy  doom,  thou  wilt 
With  courage  and  coniposure  meet  thy  fate. 

Pr.  So  brilh'ant  yet  and  beauteous  seems  this  world, 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  not  be  driven  untimely 
From  hence  into  the  spectral  realms  of  death  ! 
If  I  am  guilty — might  not  punishment 
Some  other  shape  assume — might  I  not  be 
Deprived  of  titles,  rank  and  worldly  wealth, — 
Dismiss'd — cashiered — Oh  Heaven,  since  I  beheld 
That  deep  and  swarthy  grave, — I  wish  for  life — 
For  Ufe  aUme, — nor  ask  if  'tis  retained 
With  fame  or  with  dishonour. 
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We  have  not  space  for  the  rest  of  duB  -^xlkimrdinary  scene, 
vrbich  conchides  the  third  adt  The  fouith  begins  with  a  long 
interview  between  Natalia  and  tbe  elector^  in  which  he  at  last 
yields  to  her  entreaties,  and  gives  her  a  letter  for  the  prince,  re- 
storing him  to  liberty.  Natalia  is  then  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
Count  Reuss,  with  a  supplication  to  the  elector,  signed  by  all 
the  officers  of  the  Orange  cavalry,  which  he  wishes  that  she  also 
will  sanction  with  her  name*  He  attends  her  to  the  prison, 
where  he  waits  in  an  ante-room  till,  ia  the  presence  of  her  fems^ 
attendants,  she  has  a  conversation  with  the  prince. 

**  Nei.  Now,  even  as  I  predicted,  all  is  wdl ! 

This  letter  brings  thee  paVdon,— Kberty  j — 

'Tis  from  th'  ekctor's  hand. 
Fr,  Wer^t  possible  !— 

Ah,  no, — 'tis  but  a  dream. 
Nat.  Read,  and  believe. 
Pr.  (reading,)  '  Prioce,  when  for  disobedience  in  the  field. 

Thou  wert  arrested,  in  this  act  methought 

I  but  fulfilled  my  duty^  and  would  gain 

Thine  own  approval,  but  if  thou  believ'st 

That  I  have  done  injustice,  freely  then 

Decide  the  cause.    Three  words  may  here  suffice. 

And  to  thy  station  shalt  thou  be  restored.' 
f  Natalia  becomes  pale,    A  pause.     The  prince  looks  at  her  inqmringhf,) 
Net,  (with  a  sudden  expression  of  joy.) 

Now,  so  'tis  won  ! — Three  words  suffice  5 — I  pray  thee. 

Here  take  the  pen,  and  write  in  haste. 
Pr,  He  says 

*  If  1  believe  that  he  hath  done,' — 
Nat,  (interrvptmg  him,)  Aye,  truly— 

But  wherefore  this  delay? — Come,  write,  and 4 

Shall  dictate  what  thou  should'st  rejoin. 
Pr,  Nay,  first, 

I  roust  read  over — 
Nat.  (snatching  the  letter  out  of  his  hand,)  To  what  purpose  ? 
Say, 

Hast  thou  forgotten,  in  that  gloomy  vault 

The  grave  that  now  awaits  thee,  and  how  fast 

Thine  hour  approaches  ?    Write,  I  say,  on  pain 

Of  my  displeasure.  (She  turtts  away  and  weeps,) 

Pr,  (Hoeing  written,  tears  the  paper  and  takes  another  sheet,) 

Pah ! — ^A  vile  beginning ! — 
Nat.  (takes  np  the  letter.)  What  would'st  thou  ?    This;  in  truth,  is 
excellent^ — 

No  change  re<piircd. — 
Pr,  (meditating,)  A  dolt — a  poltroon  only 

WouM  write  so-^not  a  prince.    I  wiU^  consider 
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Sooe  iMtr  teniit. 
(J  pemm* — He  graspt  at  the  Intttt  whick  ike  prmcat  hMs  in  kcr  kamd.) 

What  wys  he  in  that  letter? 
Nat.  Nothiog.    Thou  shait  not  have  it 
Pr.  Nay,  in  sooth — 

Give  it  me. 
Nat,  Thou  hast  read  it. 
Fr»  Yet  once  more^ 

I  woold  compare  the  tenour  of  mine  answer. 
Nat.  (aside,)  Oh,  Heaven,  now  he  is  lost !  — 
Pr.  See,  there,  in  truth— 

*Tis  passing  strange,— tho«  had'st  overlooked  the  sentence. 
Nat.  No, — which  then  ? 
Pr.  To  mine  own  decision,  mark  you — 

He  leaves  the  question. 
Nat.  Well  then? 
Pr.  And  herein 

Hath  acted  nohly — 
Nat.  Doubtless — and  with  thee 

It  rests  his  kind  intentions  to  fulfil*— 

Thou  seest,  'tis  but  an  outward  form,— three  words 

Expressing  thy  dissent, — let  him  but  have 

That  answer,  and  the  strife  is  at  an  end. 
Pr,  Nay,  dearest,— till  to-morrow  I  shall  wait. 
Nat.  Mysterious  man — what  cause  canst  thou  assign  > 
Pr.  (veiementfy.)    I  pray  thee  do  not  ask.    Thou  hast  not 
weighed 

The  import  of  his  words.    *  That  he  hath  done 

Injustice' — this  I  cannot  write,  and  if 

Thou  shouldst  compel  me  in  such  mood  to  answer, 

By  heaven,  I  must  affirm  that  my  arrest 

And  sentence  both  were  just.      (Sits  at  the  tahU  with  folded 

arms  gaxmg  at  the  Utter,) 
Nat.  (agitated  and  bending  <wer  him.)  Madman  !  what  say^st  thou  > 
Pr.  Nay,  grant  me  but  a  moment's  calm  r^iection. 

Methinks — 
Nat.  Well  then  ? 
Pr.  Soon  shall  it  be  determined 

What  I  must  write. 
Nat,  (xdth  great  anxiety,)  Homhurg ! 
Pr.  {taking  a  pen.)  Speak  on. 
Nat.  Believe  me, 

I  do  applaud  thy  feelings ;  but  of  this 

Be  now  assured, — the  regiment  hath  already 

Been  summoned  hither,  o*er  thy  grave  to-morrow 

To  pay  their  homage  of  a  last  salute. 

And  if*  thy  spirit  proudly  thus  disdains 

To  avert  the  9en|encey--rif  thou  v^ilt  not  write 
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That  aaswer  wlikh  th' elector  hath  raqiiind, 

H^  too>i ^iU  prove  inflexible;  the  doom 

Immiti^biy  will  preTail  against  thee* 
Pr.  (wrihng.)  I  vepk  not. 
Nat.  How? 
Fr.  Let  bbn  perform  his  duty. 

Ifioe,  too,  shall  be  fulfiHedt 
Nat.  {terrified.)  ReleiHleM  man ! 

And  dar*8t  thon  write———  ? 
Fr,  Signed^  Hoiiiba«--FehrbeUiD^ 

The  twdfth**— Ho,  Francis !'— (C<nw#  oncf  ^eak  the  later, 

A  ffertxmt  enten.) 
Nat,  Heaven  have  mercy ! — 
Pr.  {ritmg  from  kis  chair,)  Take 

This  letter  to  bis  highness  at  the  castle. 

Hear  St  thou  ?    Dispatch ! — Before  the  prince,  who  thus 

His  dignity  upholds,  I  shall  not  stoop 

Degraded.     That  the  law  hath  been  infringed^ — 

That  I  am  guilty  may  not  be  denied. 

And  if  by  falsehood  only  I  can  gain 

Forgiveness,  never  on  such  terms,  by  Heaven, 

ShmL  I  accept  the  boon ! 
Nat.  Take  this  embrace ! — 

And  if  the  fatal  moment  had  arrived. 

And  in  the  dust  thy  lifeless  frame  were  laid. 

Even  then,  exultingin  my  hopeless  grief, 

I  should  proclaim-^or  this  I  honour  thee ! 

So  be  the  dictates  of  thy  nqble  heart 

Obeyed  j  yet  not  the  less  I  follow  mine! 

Coi?nt  ReiMis ! — 
C(nmt.  Centering.)  Here! — 
Nat.  Gallop  straight  to  Amheim.    Give 

My  letter  to  the  cc^onel  instantly ) 

To  Fehrbellin  the  regiment  shall  advance. 

'Tis  my  command ;  end  ere  the  midnight  hour 

1  shall  expect  them.  lExemt. 

Thus  concludes  ike  fourth  act,  and  we  have  seen  die  Prince  of 
Homborff  conducted  through  his  various  transformations  of  cha« 
racter, — nrst,  a  visionary  enthusiast,  then  a  brave  warrior  and 
ardent  lover,— for  a  brief  interval  a  covvard  begging  for  his  life, — 
lastly,  having  by  refiection  concentrated  his  faculties,  he  becomes 
once  more  brave  and  resolute,  in  which  mood  h^  persists  to  the 
end  of  the  piece.  The  conception  is  good,  but  the  dialogue 
throughout  is  faulty;  more,  especially  in  scenes  which  ought  to 
be  impassioned,  it  is  lamentably  tame.  Yet  thij)  is  the  s^le  of 
writing,  which  Mr.  Lewis  Tieck  i^KHild  exalt  in  ojpposition  to 
that  of  Miilloer,  Grillparxar,  Raupacfa,  Houwald  and  others,  to 
all  of  whom  he  cherishes  an  iaineterate  dislike,— ^0  vfhicb  respect  it 

VOL.  II.  NO.  IV.  z  I 
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18  needless  to  repeat  that  his  opinion  is  codipleldj  different  from 
ours.  The  fifth  act  is  from  beginning  to  end  fiiH  of  bustle. 
The  elector  and  his  cabinet  councillors  are  suddenly  roused  from 
sleep  by  the  arrival  at  midnight  of  the  Orange  cavalry  which  (ex- 
cept by  the  princess)  was  then  totally  unexpected.  The  field 
marshal  represents  their  conduct  as  an  act  of  rebellion  and  open 
mutiny;  but  the  elector  quietly  agrees  to  ^rant  audience  to  Kott- 
witz  and  other  officers  who  come  with  their  petition  in  favour  of 
Prince  Arthur.  There  is  considerable  liveliness  in  the  debate 
which  he  holds  with  Kottwitz  and  HohenzoUem  on  the  prince's 
conduct^  which  the  former  tries  to  defend,  and  the  latter  to  ex- 
cuse. 

Elector,  (to  KnttwUz*)  If  tbas  when  victory's  car  doth  on- 
ward roll, 
'Twere  granted  that  each  rash  fool-hardy  hand 
Should  grasp  the  reins,  how  dar'st  thou  hope  that  still 
Our  cause  would  prosper  ?     Deem'st  tbon  that  success 
On  disobedience  evermore  attends  ? 
But  mark  you,  friend, — such  conquest  that  bath  fallen 
The  child  of  Chance  into  mine  arms  I  prize  not — 
But  must  uphold  the  Law, — our  throne's  protectress. 
The  natural  parent  of  all  victories. 
Kottw.  My  liege,  'tis  not  alone  thy  will  ihat  rules 
A  soldier's  heart, — but  therein  fondly  cherished. 
Affection  to  bis  father-land  and  thine  ! 
This  forms  the  best  and  noblest  law  3 — and  wherefore 
Dispute  our  movements  on  the  battle  field. 
If  hostile  powers  are  crush'd  and  trophies  won  ? 
Wouldst  thou  that  every  leader,  to  thy  cause 
With  passionate  zeal  devoted,  should  even  like 
The  sword  be  wields, — a  lifeless  implement, — 
Of  proper  will  and  purpose  be  devoid  ? 
Short-sighted  caution, — grovelling  policy. 
That  else  thou  scom*st !— For  if  the  heart's  warm  impulse 
Hath  once  brought  evil  in  its  consequence. 
Yet  numberless  on  record  are  examples 
That  only  thus  destmction  was  averted. 
In  battle  field,  think'&t  thou,  my  blood  should  flow 
For  stipulated  guerdon,  paid  io  gM, 
Or  dazzling  honours  ? — Truly,  no  j  for  this 
Were  life  too  precious.    But  I  am  requited 
By  pleasures  independent, — nobler  far 
Than  wealth  could  e'er  bestow, — ^by  the  conviction 
That  to  my  country's  weal,  and  thy  renown. 
Mine  efforts  do  contribute.    This  affords 
The  high  reward  that  every  toil  compensates. 
The  victory,  say'st  thou,  has  of  Chance  been  won. 
And  therefore  is  the  conqueror  doom'd  to  death ; 
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But  if -tCHihorrbw  on  the  field  again 
I  saw  the  donbtful  fortaoes  of  the  day 
So  placed  at  my  command,  by  Heaven  it  were 
A  traitor's  party  if  I  should  then  refrain 
To  act  even  like  our  generous  Prince  of  Homburg  ! 
Thereafiery  saidst  thou^  to  the  laws  appealing, 
'  Kottwitz,  for  this  thy  head  must  be  the  forfeit' — 
I  should  reply, — *  my  liege,  I  knew  it  well. 
But  when  I  swore  to  be  thy  faithful  servant. 
With  heart  and  hand  unto  thy  cause  devoted, 
My  head  was  not  excepted  in  the  bargain, — 
Ttkt  then  what  unto  thee  belongs  !* 
To  the  astonishment  of  Kottwitz,  the  elector  now  directs  that 
the  Prince  of  Homburg  shall  be  brought  from  prison,  in  order  to 
plead  against  himself,  and  convince  the  veteran  colonel  how  dan- 

Srous  are  the  principles  which  he  had  thus  been  defending, 
eanwhile  HohenzoUern  endeavours  to  prove  lliat  the  elector 
himbelf,  by  the  experiments  tried  in  the  garden  scene  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  play,  has  been  the  actual  cause  of  whatever 
errors  die  prince  aiterwards  committed.  The  language  in  this 
debate  is  less  faulty  dian  in  any  other  portion  of  the  drama,  but 
the  scene  is  too  long  for  insertion  here.  At  length  the  prince 
makes  his  appearance. 

Elect.  Once  more, 
Young  Prince  of  Homburg,  I  must  claim  thine  aid. 
The  veteran  Kottri^itz  brings  this  document, 
A  formal  supplication  in  thy  favour. 
Wherein  a  hundred  noble  names  appear. 
The  army,  'tis  alleged,  demands  thy  freedom } 
All  disapprove  the  doom  pronounced  asainst  thee. 
Read  their  assertions,  and  thyself  decide. — 

(He  gives  him  the  paper*) 
Pr,  (Looks  at  it  for  a  moment,  then  turns  to  his  brother  officers.) 
Kottwitz,  old  friend,  give  me  thy  hand  ! — Far  more 
Than  on  the  field  my  conduct  merited, 
Thou  show'st  of  kindness  here.     But  now,  I  pray  thee, 
With  all  thy  squadrons  hence  return  to  Amheim, 
And  think  of  me  no  more.    My  doom  was  just  j — 
I  have  reflected, — am  resolved  to  suffer. 
Kottw.  (astonished,)  What  say*st  thou  ?     No,  by  heaven  ! 
Hoh.  He  is  resolved  > 
Trw:hs.  He  must  not,  shall  not  die. 
Several  officers,  (coming  forward.)  My  liege,  my  sovereign. 

Yet  listen ! 
Pr.  Silence ! — 'Tis  mine  own  free  will. 
But  this  inflexibly  shall  be  obeyed. 
The  sacred  laws  of  war  that  I  insulted 
Shall  in  my  voluntary  death  be  honour*d. 
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Whh  thb  compared,  good  friendly  what  wem  Uie  triomphs. 
That  o'er  the  invader  I  mi^t  still  haFe  woa) 
PresinrtptkHi  and  rebdlioos  pride  are  foes 
Intestine^  by  the  state  abborr'd, — and  these 
To-imorrow  shall  I  yaoqiiish.    Thus,  ere  long. 
May  our  lov*d  tovereigii  crush  those  insoleiit  foes 
Who  vainly  strife  to  enthrall  us,  and  again 
Possess,  in  peace,  his  own  paternal  realm. 
Whose  fertile  fields  for  him  alone  should  bloom. 

Kottw.  (agitated. J  My  son! — my  dearest  friend ! 

Trucks^  Almiehty  powers ! 

Pr.  (to  the  Elector. J  Thus  humbly  now,  repentant  at  thy  feet. 
My  liege,  I  do  implore  thy  kind  forgifeoess. 
For  that  with  rash  presumption — over-zeal — 
I  dar*d  to  serve  thee  on  the  battle-field. 
But  if  through  death  I  can  atone  for  guilt. 
Then  may  this  heart  which,  reconciled  and  freely. 
Acknowledges  the  justice  of  thy  sentence. 
One  consolation  reap, — to  be  assured 
That  in  thy  bosom  no  resentment  dwells  ? 
And  at  onr  parting  boor,  of  this  in  token. 
Say,  wilt  thoa  hetf  my  last  request } 

Elect.  Speak  on. 
I  l^edge  mine  honour,  whatsoe'er  thoa  askest» 
It  shaU  be  granted. 

Pr.  With  thy  niece's  hand 
Let  not  the  peace,  with  Sweden's  king  be  purchased. 
Away  with  that  base  trader  from  thy  camp. 
Who  dared  on  such  commission  to  address  thee ! 
In  chain  shot  let  thine  answer  be  conveyed  ! 

Elect,  With  this  embrace,  my  son,  thy  prayer  is  granted. 
If  by  the  miseries  of  thb  lengthened  war 
Compelled,  1  might  have  entertained  such  treaty, 
Yet  m  each  word  of  thine,  methinks,  I  hear 
Predictions  of  a  victory  still  to  come, 
That  shall  at  once  th'  invader*s  power  destroy. 
'  Natalia  is  the  Prince  of  Homourg's  bride/ 
(This  be  mine  answer  through  th'  ambassador,) — 
*  That  hero's  bride,  who  claimed  against  himsdf 
The  just  doom  of  our  martial  laws.     Henceforth 
His  dauntless  spirit  stalks  before  our  banners — 
And  with  that  champion,  'mid  the  battle  fray. 
The  prize  must  be  contested.' 

Pr.  Vifcat!  now. 
Thou  hast  bestoW'd  on  me  far  more  than  Kfe. 
For  this,  I  pray,  that  on  my  sovereign's  head 
All  blessings  may  from  heaven  descend  I-^Once  moie 
March  forth, — defy  ihine  enemies,  and  if  all 
Earth's  nations  join'd  against  us,  mayst  thoa  gain. 
As  heretofore,  the  triumph  thou  deserv'st !" 
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Here  the  electress  enters  with  the  Princess  Natalia^  who  ^h 
pears  in  a  state  of  distraction  and  despair.  We  are  within  two 
pases  of  the  last  scene,  ^et  suspense  is  undiminished.  The  Prince 
of  Homburg  will  not  listen  to  any  one  by  whom  his  own  resolu- 
tion or  that  of  the  elector  might  be  shaken,  but  demands  vehe- 
mently to  be  led  back  to  prison,  and  at  length  rushes  out,  fol- 
lowed by  his  guard.  Thereafter^  the  elector  declares  to  the 
assemble  officers,  that,  according  to  his  nephew's  request,  the 
present  truce  will  be  for  three  days  only.  He  then  reminds  them, 
that,  for  the  third  time.  Prince  Arthur  of  Hamburg  has  been 
found  jguilty  of  levity,  rashness,  and  disobedience,  notwithstand- 
ing which  he  desires  them  to  consider  whether  they  are  willing  to 
venture  into  the  battle  for  the  fourth  time  with  such  a  general  ? 
Kottwitz  answers  with  great  energy  in  the  affirmative;  all  the 
rest  are  of  course  unanimous ;  and  the  elector  desires  them  to 
follow  him  into  the  garden,  where  he  will  prolong  the  consultar 
tion*  We  now  anticipate  what  must  be  the  result.  The  last 
scene,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  soliloquy  of  the  prince,  coui* 
sists  almost  entirely  of  sta^e  directions.  He  is  at  first  led  in 
blindfolded,  as  if  for  execution,  while  from  a  distance  are  heard 
the  drums  of  a  band  playing  the  dead  march.  Then  the  elector 
enters  with  the  laurel  wreath  and  gold  chain  in  his  hand,  followed 
by  the  electress.  Princess  Natalia,  and  the  other  dramatis  per- 
sons, as  in  act  first,  scene  first,  of  which  this  presents  a  sort  of 
rifacciamento.  The  prince's  eyes  being  at  length  unbound,  the 
whole  adventure  which  he  then  encountered,  as  if  in  a  dream,  is 
now  changed  into  reality.  Descending  the  terrace  steps,  the 
elector  gives  the  wreath  to  Natalia,  the  other  characters  following 
in  the  manner  of  a  procession.  Surrounded  by  torchbearers, 
Natalia  advances  to  Prince  Arthur,  who  starts  up  in  astonish** 
ment.  She  then  places  the  wreath  on  his  head,  hangs  the  gold 
chain  about  his  neck,  and  takes  his  hand,  which  she  presses  to 
her  heart.  Hereupon  the  prince  is  once  more  overcome  by  the 
emotions  caused  by  sudden  transition,  and  he  falls  to  the  ground 
insensible.  The  elector  exclaims  **  let  the  cannon's  roar  awaken 
him."  A  salute  is  fired,  not  without  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
play  concludes  with  joyful  acclamations. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  notice  of  the  *'  Prince  of 
Homburg,"  because  the  author  of  '*  Theatrical  Leaves"  has 
considered  the  production  so  highly  deserving  of  applause.  Yet, 
whatever  are  its  merits,  Mr.  Tieck  may  rest  assured  that  com- 
positions of  this  kind  never  will  pass  moster  along  with  those  of 
Milliner,  Howald,  Raupach,  and  other  liring  authors  whom  he 
is  disposed  to  condemn.  That  Kleist's  conceptions  were  clear 
and  accurate,  we  are  fully  disposed  to  admit;  but  his  natural  im- 
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patience  and  irritability  prevented  him  from  ac(|uiring  that  power 
of  eloquence,  without  which  a  dramatic  composition  will  be  found 
to  differ  as  much  from  the  best  models,  as  a  paltry  silhouette 
from  a  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Still  we  fully  sym- 
pathize with  Mr.  Tieck's  feelings  of  respect  for  the  poetic  cha- 
racter, and  with  his  forgiveness  of  those  defects  and  aberrations^ 
which  are  too  often  the  unavoidable  and  inseparable  concomitants 
of  genius,  while  at  the  same  time,  we  must  remember,  that  widi 
such  feelings  the  world  will  not  sympathize,  and  that  for  such 
faults  it  is  needless  to  expect  from  the  public  any  indulgence. 

No  less  than  fourteen  octavo  pages  have  been  devoted  by  the 
friendly  critic  to  an  analysis  of  the  tragedy  of  **  Schroffenstein ;"  nor 
without  more  considerable  space  than  we  can  here  afford,  could 
the  intricacies  of  such  a  plot  be  rendered  intelligible  to  our  readers, 
and  we  shall  therefore  not  attempt  it,  only  remarking  by  the  way 
that  it  was  very  judiciously  remodelled  for  the  stage  by  Mr.  Hol- 
bein in  1824.  In  the  "  Katharine  von  Heilbronn,*'  the  leading 
source  of  interest  consists  in  the  persevering — the  intense  and 
pure  affections  of  the  heroine,  towards  the  chivalrous  hero  of  the 
piece,  in  despite  of  the  most  cruel  sufferings,  insults,  misfortunes, 
and  persecution,  amid  all  which  her  inexhaustible  love  exists 
changeless  and  triumphant.  The  idea  is  beautiful,  exalted  and 
affecting ;  but  here,  also,  though  Kleist  evinced  all  the  best  feeHngs 
of  a  poet,  the  ''  accomplishment  of  art''  was  wanting,  and  the 
work,  though  it  keeps  its  place  on  the  stage,  is  extremely  unequal 
and  defective.  Perhaps  he  succeeded  best  of  all  in  his  novel, 
entitled  "Michael  Kohlhaas,"  exhibiting  the  struggles  of  an 
honest  farmer  who,  at  that  period  when  the  strongest  arm  could 
always  obtain  those  advantages  which  would  have  been  refused 
by  justice,  is,  in  conse<]|uence  of  a  dispute  widi  a  certain  Barou, 
against  whose  oppressions  he  vainly  applies  for  protection,  gra- 
dually brought,  without  any  guilt  imputable  to  his  own  conduct, 
into  a  state  of  utter  despondency  and  the  most  abject  wretched- 
ness 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  this  narrative,  and  his  tale  of 
wonder  entitled  the  *'  Beggar  of  Locarno,"  should  not  have  found 
their  way  into  some  of  those  collections  of  German  romances 
that  have  been  published  in  this  country. 
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Art.  XII. — Gallerie  zu  Shakspeares  Dramatischen  Werkeru  In 
Umrissen,  erfunden  und  gestochen  von  Moritz  Retzsch.  Erste 
LieferuDg,  Hamlet.  17  Blatter.  Mit  C.  A.  Bottigers  Ai^ 
deutungen  und  den  szenischen  Stellen  des  Textes.  (RetzscKs 
Outlines  to  Shakspeare.  First  series.  Hamlet.  Seventeen 
Plates.)  Leipsic  und  London.  Folio.  1858. 
A  OBEAT  revolution  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  in  England,  is  one 
of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  present  era.  Mythological 
subjects  have  almost  ceased  to  be  painted,  and  the  pictures  of  the 
great  Italian  masters  on  sacred  subjects  have  deteriorated  in  price, 
though  not  in  value.  Profane  history  is  scarcely  touched,  and 
while  our  Gallic  neighbours  reproach  our  first  artists  and  en- 
gravers with  employing  their  genius  and  their  talents  in  illustrating 
the  conceptions  of  the  poet,  the  dramatist  and  the  novelist,  they 
pique  themselves  on  painting  and  engraving  historical  subjects — 
modem  fields  of  batde,  squadrons  of  dragoons  and  battalions  of 
infantry — a  hundred  thousand  men,  marshalled  by  the  4tat-major ! 
That  the  pontifical  patrons  of  Raffael  and  his  illustrious  coun* 
trymen  should  have  opened  to  them  the  Bible  and  the  Legends, 
as  furnishing  the  proper  objects  of  a  painter's  attention — that  the 
ancient  classics,  when  unlocked  to  the  world  at  large,  should  have 
fascinated  the  minds  and  employed  the  pencils  of  artists  of  every 
country, — and  that,  under  the  despotism  of  a  long-triumphant 
conqueror,  and  while  the  soldiers  yet  live  who  gained  their  for- 
tune, rank  and  fame  beneath  his  banner,  modern  battle  fields 
should  supersede  both  the  sacred  and  profane  subjects  of  anti- 
quity— ^were,  and  are,  incidents  in  the  just  order  of  cause  and 
effect 

But  England  is  a  country  without  a  parallel,  and  more  uni- 
versal than  any  other  nation  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world. 
Having  run  the  circle  of  the  arts,  visited  every  foreign  gallery 
and  collection,  and  enriched  herself  with  the  choicest  gams  from 
every  son  of  genius  on  earth,  she  sits  down  to  the  gorgeous  feast; 
but,  unlike  him  who  wept  that  there  were  no  more  worlds  to 
subdue,  she  rises  from  it  with  undiminished  appetite,  and  the 
consciousness  that  there  still  remain  new  creations  to  conquer. 

Hence  the  pictures  of  the  great  masters  no  longer  eiclusively 
adorn  the  mansions  of  the  noble  and  wealthy.  Hence  living 
artists  receive  a  princely  remuneration  for  their  woiics.  Hence 
engravings  no  longer  slumber  in  portfolios ;  and  hence,  finally, 
the  publisher  of  a  popular  poet  is  enabled  to  pay  thousands  for 
graphic  illustrations  of  his  conceptions. 

While  there  are  men  of  first-rate  genius  and  talents  in  every 
branch  of  the  fine  arts,  a  totally  new  perfection  in  water-colour 
drawings,  and  in  engraving,  are  the  most  distinguishing  charac- 
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teristicf  of  tke  present  epoch.  Asd  iiule»d  of  agfeeiegy  -w/kt  &e 
French^  tfiat  onr  firetHrmte  painters  and  engraiFere  are  1^  woM^ 
employed  in  illustrating  the  works  of  Bjron,  Scott,  &c.  than  diej 
would  be  on  tke  victories  of  Wellington^  we  think  it  proves  that 
tbey»  as  well  as  the  English  public,  possess  a  &ier  taste  thaa 
dmr  neighbonrs^  and  more  accordant  with  the  kimfred  spirit  of 
the  sister  muses.  The  poet  imagines,  the  fMunter  gives  a  body  to 
his  cooce^ption,  and  the  engraver  insures  it  a  sfSeodid,  alnoit 
an  imperishable,  existence.  The  prominent  characteiistics  uf 
these  works  of  art  are  exquisite  beauty  in  coneeptioo,  form,  and 
fMctorial  effect,  widi  surpassing  elegance  and  deucacy  of  execu* 
tioB,  combined  widi  a  graceful  force,  breadth  of  light,  and  depth 
and  harmony  of  tone,  which  make  them,  indeed,  ue  aceaes  and 
beings  created  by  the  inspired  indtviduds  whose  rapt  visions  thsf 
illustrate. 

But  while  we  duly  appreciate  the  merits  of  our  native  aftislii 
Germany  has  the  honour  to  possess  a  son,  who  unites  the  genias 
for  designing  his  own  works  to  the  talent  of  engraving  them,  and 
who  thmfore  takes  his  place  along  with  the  few  artists  of  offwnd 
genins,  who  have  used  the  graver  as  well  as  the  pencil,  like 
some  of  his  precursors  in  this  department,  Moritz  Bctxsch  hai 
contented  himself  with  outline,  as  though  he  deemed  the  fimskiag 
each  individual  work  a  sacrifice  of  time,  too  great  for  a  man  who 
contemplated  giving  the  vrorld  so  many  original  works.  Thus, 
in  1820,  he  published  twenty^six  iUustrationfi  of  the  Faust  of 
Goedie;  in  16£3,  ei^bt  of  the  Fridolin  of  Schiller;  in  1824,  six* 
teen  of  the  Fight  with  the  Dragon;  and  in  the  present  year, 
seventeen  of  Hamlet,  being  the  first  of  an  intended  seriea  of  illus- 
trations of  all  the  plays  of  Shafcspeare.  While  this  high  compli- 
ment to  the  English  bard  is  hailed  by  the  artist's  own  countiymeo, 
it  is  not  less  acknowledged  and  appreciated  in  England,  where 
the  previous  compositions  of  Retzsch  had  already  obtained  a  jait 
celebrity,  and  had  even  been  copied  by  one  of  our  own  engravers. 

Without  at  {>resent  enlaiging  on  Retzsch's  Ulustratioos  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  it  may  1^  observed  that  those  of  Faust  have 
dl  the  wild,  the  extravagant,  and  the  preternatural  characteristici 
of  the  poet's  dreams.  While  with  Goethe  he  luxuriates,  like  a 
Mahometan  in  his  promised  paradise^ — but  which,  with  Goetbe 
and  Retasch,  is  a  paradisaiad  hell,  fidl  of  horrors  and  monstrous 
anomalies^h-^n  other  scenes^  he  displays  a  simplicity^  an  iadifi- 
duality  of  character,  and  a  d<Nnestic  truth,  that  profie  him  to  be 
the  graohic  poet  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  German  romance.  In 
the  Fight  with  the  Dragon,  of  Schiller,  he  has  shown  himsdf  one 
of  the  best  tellers  of  a  story  with  the  graver,  that  ever  used  diat 
iaaplement  instead  of  the  poetical  pen ; — ^it  renuires  no  key,  bo 
language  to  exphin  the  whole  lise,  progress  and  end  of  the  tak^ 
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— ^from  the  first  plate  to  the  last»  every  incideiit^  e^mrj  mtaUion^ 
is  so  perfectly  manifest,  that  words  are  felt  to  be  iinuecessary 
in  exjdanatioii.  The  Fridolin  is  ako  beautifully  told»  for  wfafie, 
with  a  BraacuUae  mind,  he  poortrays  the  coarser  humours  and 

.  deformities  in  man^  he  tWe  pves  to  female  modesty  and  virtue  a 
|[race»  sweetness  and  beauty,  worthy  the  pencil  of  Guido;  and 

.  in  the  scenes  where  a  number  of  figures  is  introduced,  he  evinces 

.powers  of  composition  which  raise  him  to  a  high  rank  in  the  hit- 
loric  school. 

Many  of  the  illustrators  of  Shakspeare  have  chosen  their  nuhr 
jects  from  passages  not  in  the  action  of  the  piece,  but  described 
by  some  one  of  the  characters*  In  this  course  there  is  a  wider 
field  for  invention,  and  less  data  for  critical  object«>n,  than  in 
pottrtra3dng  scenes  actually  represented  on  the  stage— there  is 
more  of  ideality,  and  less  of  histrionic  fact*  This  is  not  the 
course  which  has  been  adopted  by  Retzsch  in  his  Illustrations  of 
Hamlet,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  the  la^  plates,  which 
are  the  poisoning  of  Hamlet's  father,  and  Hamlet  laid  out  in 
state,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  Fortinbras.  Without  for 
a  moment  questioning  die  fitness  of  any  description,  or  subject 
for  a  picture,  it  appears  to  us,  diat  where  a  series  of  pictures  is 
intended  to  tell  any  given  story,  the  plan  of  Retzsch  is  the  best, 
aiace  distinct  episodes,  however  beautiful  in  themselves,  would 
interrupt  the  thread,  and  destroy  the  unity  of  the  action.  The 
two  subjects,  already  mentioned  as  deviations  from  this  plan, 
have  been  selected  with  so  much  judgment,  that,  instead  of  im* 
pairing  the  unity  of  the  story,  they  serve  to  render  it  graphically 
more  perfect  and  intelligible. 

The  first  plate.  No.  2,  (No.  1  being  the  Apotheosis  of  Shak- 
speare,) in  which  Claudius  is  pouring  the  deadly  poison  into  the 
ear  of  his  sleeping  brother,  is  a  noble  composition;  the  figure  of 
the  slumbering  monarch  has  all  the  chasteness,  the  repose,  the 
breadth  and  grace  of  drapery  of  the  finest  models  of  antiquity, 
and  is  admirably  contrasted  with  that  of  the  assassin,  which  is  full 
of  the  energy,  yet  trepidation,  of  his  horrid  purpose,  and  the  per- 
sonal danger  of  discovery  by  his  awakened  victim.  At  the  same 
time,  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that. the  figure  of  Claudius 
possesses  a  grace  in  the  attitude,  and  elegance  of  form  in  die 
limbs,  M^ch  is  not  perpetuated  in  the  other  plates,  and  which 
do  not  well  agree  with  Hamlet's  contemptuous  compaiiaoa  of 

.die  personal  attractions  of  his  uncle  with  thoae  of  his  father. 
It  is  true  he  has  a  most  villainous  eye,  and  a  very  hooked  nose, 
with  a  large  beard  covering  all  the  lower  part  of  his  face-^but 
then  his  brother  had  a  simihr  amplitude  of  beard ;  so  that,  ex- 
cepting the  eye  and  the  hooked  nose,  the  one  is  as  proper,  and 
lil^ely  a  man,  to  win  a  fidse-hearted  lady  as  the  other.    Theve 
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18  in  a  niche  immediately  above  the  sleeping  king,  a  rtatiie  of 
Justice  treading  on  a  serpent^  wbicfa^  with  the  architecture  of  the 
porch,  an  arabesque  head  supporting  the  spring  of  the  arch,  and 
the  stool  on  which  the  monarch's  i;:ft  arm  and  the  crown  are 
placed,  are  all  in  a  fine  classic  taste,  and,  widi  the  figures  ^  diat 
breathe/'  drawn  in  a  pure  and  bold  style.  There  are  other  episo- 
dical hints  which  prove  that  Retzsch,like  all  designers  of  genius, 
has  a  truly  poetic  mind,  though  he  may  never  have  writlen  a  Ine. 
The  principal  is,  that  the  assassin,  in  steadying  himself  to  poor 
the  poison  in  die  ear,  with  his  left  hand  touches  the  crown — 
the  object  of  his  ambition,  the  cause  of  his  crime.  Another  is 
a  butterfly  sporting  over  a  vase  of  flowers,  while  a  venomous 
spider  is  darting  down  on  the  unsuspecting  flutterer.  True  to 
nature,  the  spider  is  hanging  by  a  single  thread  it  is  spinning — 
but  is  it  hypercritical  to  observe,  that  the  thread  is,  in  coBft- 
parison  of  a  spider's  thread,  the  cable  of  a  seventy-four? — it  is 
true  it  is  nearly  as  fine  as  a  graver  could  make  it,  but  what  can- 
not be  truly  expressed,  had,  unless  of  great  consequence,  better 
not  be  attempted.  One  word  more  on  this  unlucky  spider — ^it  is 
capable  of  grasping  one  of  the  scales  of  justice  witlun  its  claws — 
it  could  even  embrace  the  massive  forehead  of  the  monarch  from 
temple  to  temple ! 

The  fd  plate  is  the  4th  scene  in  the  first  act,  in  whidi  the 
Ghost  of  the  murdered  monarch  beckons  Hamlet  to  follow  him, 
and  at  the  instant  when  bursting  from  Horatio  and  Marcellns, 
he  says 

*'  My  £ite  cries  out, 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 

As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve.— 

Still  am  I  called  ;  unhand  me,  genUemen  ; 

By  heaven  !  Ill  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me.'* 

This  group  is  admirably  conceived — Hamlet  has  all  the  energy, 
the  breathless  eagerness  to  obey  the  awfiil  summons  of  the  de- 
parted majesty  of  Denmark,  which  he  has  so  poeticaUy,  so  vigo- 
rously expressed;  while  Horatio,  with  a  countenance  powerfully 
indicative  of  the  supernatural  shock  he  has  received,  has  yet  that 
love  for  his  prince,  and  that  courage,  strong  in  friendship,  which 
makes  him,  with  his  down-pointed  partizan,  and  left  hand  raised 
and  open,  bar  his  passage.  To  these  figures,  so  full  of  energy, 
that  of  Marcellus  forms  an  admirable  contrast — it  has  the  milder 
character  of  entreaty,  if  not  of  fear,  not  the  bold  port  of  absolute, 
diough  respectful,  opposition.  Hamlet's  face  is  in  profile,  the 
nose  aquiline,  but  not  hawk-billed — his  countenance  expressive 
of  the  most  intense  feeling  directed  at  the  supernatural  appear^ 
ance — while  the  outstretched  throat  and  the  whole  action  of  the 
limbs  and  body,  evince  the  undaunted,  the  reckless  purpose  of  his 
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soul  to  obey  the  summons.  Horatio's  features,  countenance, 
£gure^  apd  attitude,  are  grand.  Marcellus  on  the  contrai^,  as 
already  hinted,  is  a  felicitous  foil  to  the  other  two.  The  ghost 
has  a  very  imposing  and  ethereal  effect — ^yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  artist  has  been  very  judicious  in  adopting  a  conceit—-* 
for  it  is  not  original — which  adds  nothing  to  the  immaterial  effect, 
though  doubtless  intended  with  that  view.  This  consists  in 
sundry  lines  of  dbts  on  the  figure,  which  are  intended  to  show  that 
the  stone  wall,  behind  the  ghost,  shines  trough  that  unsubstantial 
form.  Those  who  have  seen  a  real  ghost  are  best  able  to  teH 
whedier  they  saw  the  brick  work,  or  the  stone  work  of  a  house,  or 
any  other  sort  of  solid  reality,  through  the  appearance  of  a  human 
being  clad  in  woollen,  or  armour,  as  the  case  might  be ;  but  it 
seems  to  a  person  who  has  never,  consciously,  had  the  fortune 
to  see  one,  that  if  he  should  be  so  highly  favoured,  he  would — 
though  like  Hamlet,  staring  with  all  his  eyes — not  detect  whe- 
tiber  any  tinting  of  colour  in  particular  parts  partook  of  the  form 
and  hue  of  the  objects  behind  the  awful  sprite.  One  would 
rather  suppose,  that  a  ghost  looks  like  the  thiug  it  represents-^ 
a  human  being,  clad  in  his  usual  apparel — and  not,  in  spite  of  the 
poets,  *'  a  thin  unsubstantial  thing,  to  be  looked  through,  as  we 
peep  at  a  beautiful  woman,  who  is  so  cruel  as  to  wear  a  veil. 

With  every  disposition  to  admire  without  any  abatement 
Retzsch's  personification  of  Hamlet  himself^  disappointment  is 
felt,  both  at  the  form  of  the  figure,  and  the  dress  of  that 
sublimely  conceived  personage.  It  is  not  the  attitudes,  or  the 
expression,  which  do  not  satisfy,  but  the  figure  and  costume — 
certainly  inferior  considerations,  but  still  of  some  weight.  Hamlet 
is  the  beau  ideal  of  the  poet,  and  in  England  we  have  had  Johi^ 
Kemble,  and  fortunately,  we  still  have  Charles,  as  his  represen- 
tative. Are  we  to  conclude,  that  the  German  personator  of 
Hamlet  has  poor,  though  strait  limbs — that  he  has  legs  whidi 
would  be  sadly  tried  in  white  silk  hose — and  that  his  person  is 
so  defective  in  one  particular  that  Retzsch  himself,  as  if  conscious 
of  the  faults  of  his  model,  has  adopted  a  large  pudding  round 
the  juncture  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  rather  than  a  costume  whick 
would  at  once  allo^  the  human  form  its  beautifiil  outline,  without 
■offending  the  eye  of  decency?  That  such  a  pudding  has  beem 
worn  there  is  no  doubt :  Retzsch  himsdf  introduced  it  m  the  mdc 
figures  in  the  Faust,  but  Hamlet  is  the  only  one  in  these  plates 
disfigured  by  it — Horatio  wears  slashed  hose,  and  Marcellus  a 
kilt  over  dnrwers.  Do  we  not  then  come  near  the  truth,  in  sup- 
posing that  both  the  meagre  limbs  and  costume  of  Hamlet  are 
portraits?  If  so,  iet  Retzsch,  in  his  future  illnstrations,  shuB 
making  actors  his  models. 

The  4th  olate  is  the  fifth  scene,  where  Hamlet^  in  swearing 
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Honitio  and  MarceUitt  on  his  sword^  is  aided  by  tbe  i 
of  the  ghosty  and  which,  as  freqaen^  as  the  trio  diange  their 
station,  seems  to  accompany  them.    The  artist  hn  greatly  injured 
ikda  scene  by  showing  die  head  and  shoulders  of  the  ghort  risiiig 
,/irom  the  bottom  of  Uie  plate;  though  from  its  being  completely 
cut  in  pieces  by  the  transverse  lines  of  the  fli^ged  court,  it  migfal 
be  mistaken  for  some  freak  of  a  draftsman,  who  had  commenced 
a  sketch  of  the  ghost  on  the  spot!     This  introduction  ol  the 
spectre-king  is  altogether  gratuitous,  and  while  it  mars  the  picture, 
does  not  explain  it.     Sbakspeare  did  not  mean  that  any  of  the 
personages  m  this  scene  should  see  the  apparition,  but  that  they 
should  all  hear  it ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ubiquity 
of  tbe  preternatural  voice,  Retzsch  has  made  the  three  perBoas 
bend  their  astonished  gaze  in  different  directions,  which,  again, 
is  not  right,  since  the  ghost  always  spoke  from  beneath  the  actual 
spot  on  which  they  stood,  and  whicn  was  the  cause  of  Hamlet^ 
making  them  twice  change  their  position.    This  is  manifest  by 
his  saying,  **  Well  said,  old  moie !    canst  work  i'the  earth  so 
fast?    A  worthy  pioneer!    Once  more  remove,  good  friends.** 
The  attitude,  action,  and  countenance  of  Hamlet  are  admirably 
conceived.     While  holding  hb  sword,  on  which  Horatio  and 
Mareellus  are  to  swear,  he  turns  half  from  them,  and,  with  a 
gentle  action  of  his  left  hand,  and  his  countenance,  grave  and 
earnestly  fixed  on  the  earth,  says,  '*  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit  T 
He  is  thus  addressing  himself  to  the  very  spot  from  which  the 
instant  before  the  awful  command  ''Swear!"  had  proceeded,  and 
yet  it  is  widely  asunder  from  that  where  the  ghost  actually  ap- 
pears !    The  style  of  architecture  in  these  two  scenes,  with 
''  Tbe  dreadful  summit  of  the  diff. 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea," 
and  the  adjunct  of  a  full-orbed  moon,  with  aH  its  mysterious 
depth  of  shadows  and  silvery  catching  lights,  would  make  Bae 
back  grounds  for  finished  engravings. 

''  To  be,  or  not  to  be — that  is  the  question,"  is  the  immortal 
subject  of  the  fifth  plate,  and  u  conceived  in  a  spirit  worthy 
of  the  poet.  Hamlet  has  enta:^  by  a  Gothic  door  in  the 
centre  of  die  picture-^Ophelia,  on  die  r^t,  is  seated  with  * 
a  book  in  her  hand,  and  ^n  the  left,  concealed  by  a  partition 
and  enrtain  from  those  in  the  chamber,  are  the  King  and  Po- 
kmius  listening.  Hamlet's  attitude  and  expression  are  veiy 
happily  imagined^^at  once  philosophic  and  graoeful.  He  is  not 
an  actor  speaking  to  an  audience,  but  a  man  debating  on  Ae 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Ophelia  is  natorai,  but  not  graoefiil — 
the  conntenaiiee,  though  that  of  a  maiden  who  loves  aind  thtiAs, 
is  not  beautiful,  mid  Ae  contracted  posture  of  the  limbs — the 
crossii^  her  feet^  and  drawring  them  under  her,  together  wid^  the 
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peskkm  of  the  left  hand,  are  decktedl  j  inekgmt  Betttdi  can 
afford  to  have  this  much  said  against  one  of  his  young  females, 
since  he  is  in  general  peculiarly  felicitous  in  expressii^  maiden 
innocence  with  all  its  grace  and  sweetness.  The  attitude  of  the 
listening  King  is  good,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
truly  malign-^Polonius,  on  the  contrary^  has  more  marks  of  little- * 
ness  than  some  of  his  reflexions  warrant;  but  then  his  besetting 
sin  of  curiosity,  and  function  of  chief  «py,  are  admirably  expressed 
—his  very  eyes  listen,  and  his  compressed  lips  indicate  that  he  is 
hearkening  to  ''  one  who  reasoneth  well/' 

The  play  is  the  scene  of  the  sixth  plate.  This  is  a  composition 
of  more  figures  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  is  admirable  both 
in  detail  and  as  a  whole*  A  drawn  curtain  in  the  centre  dis« 
covers  a  stage,  some  four  feet  from  the  ground,  representing  a 
forest  garden.  Gionzago  is  sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  Luctamii 
pouring  poison  into  his  ear  with  the  left  hand,  while  he  grasps 
the  crown  with  his  right.  Hamlet  reclines  on  the  ground  beneath 
this  second  stage — the  King  and  Queen  in  their  chairs  of  state  on 
the  right,  and  behind  them  Polonius  and  others.  On  the  left 
Ophelia  is  seated,  her  limbs  concealed  by  the  interposition  of 
Hamlet's  figure.  Behind  her  chair  are  Horatio  and  others,  and 
between  them  and  the. spectator,  the  figure  of  a  youthful  pag^— * 
an  incident  frequently  used,  and  generally  with  good  effects 
Ophelia's  face  and  figure  are  in  profile — her  head  slightly  do? 
pressed,  and  with  a  down-cast  look.  Her  countenance  is  as  full 
of  sweetness  as  her  features  are  of  Grecian  delicacy  and  beauty-*-* 
her  hands  are  gracefully  crossed.  She  neither  attends  to  the 
play,  nor,  like  Horatio,  watcher  the  countenance  of  the  King ; 
neither  does  she  seem  to  hear  even  Hamlet's  exclamation  to  the 
usurper,' ''  He  poisons  him  i'the  garden !"  but  after  her  sport  of 
wit  with  Hamlet,  has  forgotten  all  around  her,  and  thinks  ondy  of 
her  unhappy  love.  Hamlet's  posture  is  easy  and  natural,  and 
when  he  sees  the  conscience-struck  paonarch  rising  from  his  chair, 
he  points  to  the  actors,  and  hastens  to  tell  him  the  conclusion  of 
the  play*  which  the  other  will  not  wait  to  see — 

*'  You  shall  see  anon,  bow 
The  murderer  gets  the  love  of  Gonzago's  wife." 

The  seventh  plate  is  that  original  scene,  worthy  the  genius 
of  Shakspeare,  when  Hamlet  urges  Guildenstem  to  ''  play  upon 
his  pipe,"  that  he  may  annihilale  his  hopes  of  playing  upon  mm. 
This  IS  a  fine  subject  and  nobly  managed— ^Hai^let  is  full  of 
energy,  and  Guildenstern  of  that  earnest  and  honest  disclaimer  .of 
having  any  skill  on  the  flute,  coupled  with  a  perfect  unconsci- 
ousness of  the  trap  the  prince  is  preparing,  which  shows  the  excel- 
lent judgment  and  skill  of  Retzsch.  Guildenstern^  though  are- 
gutar  court  spy«  is  at  this  mooiQiit  perfectly  sinper^~and  so  he 
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looki^— iivliile  H»»let  m  )&e  the  eagle  pomiculg  en  his  prej — 
but  on  a  prey  too  contemptible  to  ruffle  tbe  majesty  of  his  nature. 
Horatio  and  another  complete  this  group,  and  the  three  |4ajen 
form  a  second^  which  by  their  quiet  attitudes, yet  earnest  obseT?a- 
tion  of  Hamlet,  adds  greatly  to  the  picture — neitb^-  are  the  dis- 
arranged Gothic  chairs  and  architecture  of  the  room,  thoi^ 
subordinate  features,  without  a  g€N>d  effect. 

The  principal  figure  in  the  eig^h  plate  is  die  King  at  his 
prayers,  and  the  other,  Hamlet  in  the  back  ground  retiring 
through  a  door,  and  putting  up  his  sword.  "  Up,  sword ;  and 
know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent.'*  To  place  die  King  in  the 
foreground  was  scarcely  judicious.  It  brings  to  one's  recollection 
so  many  noble  figures  of  kneeling  saints  by  the  great  masten, 
that  the  royal  fratricide  commands  neither  our  commiseratioii, 
nor  the  artist  our  unqualified  applause.  Hamlet's  figure  is 
very  spirited. 

Neither  is  the  ninth  plate  one  of  Retzsch's  happiest  effixts. 
Hamlet  in  the  centre  has  lunged  his  sword  through  the  anas — 
"  How  now,  a  lat ! 
Dead  for  a  ducat." 

The  figure  of  Hamlet  is  good,  but  somewhat  heavy.  He  is  tea 
years  older  than  when  he  said  ''  To  be,  or  not  to  be !"  And  as 
to  poor  Polonius,  whom  we  pardy  see  through  an  opening  in  the 
arras,  transfixed  by  Hamlet's  rapier,  he  is  wridiing  m  a  manner 
which,  if  it  be  natural,  is  at  the  same  time  very  grotesque.  The 
Queen,  starting  forward  in  her  chair,  has  much  horror  and  well- 
expressed  action  in  her  face,  arms,  hands,  and  upper  part  of  the 
body;  but  there  would  have  been  more  Hfe  in  the  whole  figure 
were  she  a  litde  rising  from  her  seat. 

The  tenth  plate  is  ^  continuation  of  the  same  4th  scene  in  the 
third  act,  at  the  moment  when  Hamlet,  addressing  the  ghost 
(which  is  unseen  by  his  mother),  says, 

''  Save  me,  and  hover  o*er  me  with  your  wings, 

Yoa  heavenly  guards  ! — ^What  would  your  gracious  figure  V* 
The  countenance,  attitude,  and  clasped  hands  of  the  Queen, 
^*  Alas !  he's  mad" — are  extremely  fine,  and  so  is  the  attitude  of 
Hamlet,  with  awe-struck  profil^j  a°cl ''  bedded  hair''  diat  **  starts 
up  and  stands  on  end."  The  slain  Polonius  has  fallen  through 
the  opening  in  the  arras,  and  lies  on  his  back,  with  his  arms  and 
limbs  still  flexible,  and  so  disposed,  that  though  the  hesd  in- 
dicates death,  it  has  come  so  recently,  that  the  muscles  are  not 
yet  unstrung. 

.   The  11th  plate,  Ophelia's  madness,  is  a  padietic  subject,  ably 
and  touchingly  treated.     Ophelia,  saying 

*'  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance,  pray 
You,  love^  remember :  and  there  is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts." 
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'  •^is  a  fibe  figure,  but  rather,  large.     Laertes'is  nobly  condeived, 
and  so  are  the  King  and  Queen. 

The  12lh  plate  is  a  magnificent  picture — the  church  in  the 
centre — the  gates  to  the  church-yard  on  the  right,  and  the  left — 
the  distant  houses  and  road,  M^ith  the  procession  of  Ophelia's 
funeral — the  church-yard  itself,  with  its  tombs  and  crosses,  and 
sculptured  angel  mourning,  and  innocent  child  with  out-stretched 
arms  looking  up  to  heaven,  are  all  grouped  in  that  admirable 
disorder,  which   an  old   Catholic    burial-ground    so  frequently 

I  presents.  While  the  procession  is  seen  in  the  distance,  on  the 
eft  one  of  the  grave-diggers  has  stuck  his  spade  in  the  earth, 
and  retired  under  the  shelter  of  the  church  and  an  upright  tomb- 
stone, where  he  is  quaffing  the,  contents  of  a  bottle  raised  with 
both  hands  to  his  mouth.  Thus  Retzsch  is, like  Shakspeare,  the 
painter  of  natiure ;  the  presence  of  a  prince,  the  solemnity  of  the 
funeral  of  the  high-bora,  young  and  beautiful,  change  not  for  a 
moment  the  disposition  of  the  grosser  sons  of  earth. 

Hamlet  and  Horatio  are  in  the  centre  of  the  foreground;  and 
still  nearer,  but  more  to  the  right,  is  the  first  grave-digger,  in  the 
^rave,  resting  on  his  spade,  and  looking  up  at  Hamlet.  Early 
impressions  are  not  easily  effaced;  one  can  never  forget  the 
divine  picture  of  Hamlet  by  Lawrence,  one  of  the  sublimest  con- 
ceptions in  the  world.  Yet  Retzsch,  with  less  poetic  feeling,  is 
more  true  to  nature,  more  true  to  Shakspeare — (are  they  not  the 
same?^  Hamlet,  holding  the  skull  of  Yorick,  is  looking  at  it, 
aod  with  an  easy  action  of  his  right  hand,  as  indicating  that  it  is 
of  the  skull  he  is  speaking,  tells  the  attentive  Horatio, 

*^  Here  hang  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed,  1  know  not  how  oft/' 

This  most  admirable  picture  is  followed  by  one  of  a  still  higher 
order,  being  a  grand  composition  of  not  less  than  thirty  figures. 
The  scene, — Hamlet  and  Laertes  struggling  in  the  grave  of 
Ophelia.  No  written  description  can  convey  any  idea  of  this 
picture;  but  the  variety  and  contrast  of  attitude,  yet  perfect 
harmony  of  the  whole,  with  the  admirable  drawing  of  every  part, 
place  Retzsch  in  the  first,  the  highest  rank  of  art,  that  of  design. 

The  next  plate.  No.  14, — the  pause  in  the  fencing  of  Hamlet 
and  Laertes,  when  the  king  says, 

'^  Stay,  give  me  drink :  Hamlet,  this  pearl  is  thine ; 
Here*s  to  thy  health, — give  him  the  cap," 

is  another  fine  composition,  but  necessarily  of  less  energy  than 
the  last. 

Plate  the  15th  is  at  the  moment  when  Hamlet  stabs  the  king. 

"  The  point 
Envenom'd  too  !  then  venom,  do  thy  work/' 
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Tkb  mbiect  m  alto  noUy  treated.  The  Qoeeo  dead  and  Oe 
terror  of  her  ladies — the  astooishment,  horror,  and  vam  intespo** 
tion  of  the  oburtiers-^die  agony  ot  the  King,  hii  aprabed  Ip^and 
hand  grasping  the  doth  of  the  table— the  impetaous  energy — ^the 
vengeance  with  which  Hanlet  thrusts  his  8¥Kitd  into  the  heart 
of  his  father's  mmrdertr'— *the  conscience-stricken  and  mortaDj 
wounded  Laertes,  on  die  gronnd,  still  pointing  to  the  King,  the 
prime  cause  of  aU  this  honor — aUogether  form  a  picture,  st 
Retasch  has  treated  it,  of  the  highest  order. 

The  last  plate  in  this  series  of  lUastrations  of  Hamlet,  is  dtt 
exclusive  conceptiott  of  Retzsch,  die  sabject  not  being  repre* 
tented  on  the  stage.    It  is  Hamlet  hid  out  in  state,  on  a  raised 

Elatform,  and,  on  one  beneath  him,  the  King  and  Queen.  Ham- 
)t  lies  on  a  royal  pall ;  on  a  covered  stool  oo  the  near  side  are 
his  hat  and  sword,  tod  on  the  further  side  two  ancient  warrion 
in  amonr,  eadi  holding  a  standard  of  royal  Denmark.  At  the 
head  of  the  bier,  Horatio,  with  Danish  warnors  behind  him,  it 
addressing  Fortinbras,  Prmce  of  NcMrway,  who,  in  armour,  and 
with  a  coUar  and  royal  mautle,  is  seated  on  a  stool  at  the  foot.  la 
die  back  ground  are  Norwegian  warriors.  Lowor  down,  rqjral 
guards  are,  with  their  partisans,  keeping  back  the  multitude, 
whose  rude  heads,  of  both  sexes,  are  seen  at  the  bottom,  aad 
in  the  centre  of  these,  part  of  the  bead  and  mane  of  a  horse,  witk 
die  back  of  its  rider  in  complete  armour,  and  a  bear-skin  mantie 
across  his  left  shoulder.  These  form  a  picture,  which  most  tp* 
propriately,  and  most  ably  completes  this  first  part  of  the  work. 

Without  tmdertaking  the  invidious  task  of  comparing  tbeie 
plates,  with  any  of  the  numerous  existing  illustrations  of  our  im- 
mortal dramatbt,  it  is  only  just  to  say,  that  Retzsch  brings  geoius 
and  talent  into  the  field  of  no  ordinary  calibre,  and  that  be  has 
a  practical  knowledge  of  drawing,  a  felicity  of  design,  and  a 
vigour  of  execution,  which  must  inevitably  rank  his  compositioBB 
in  the  first  class  of  works  of  the  kind.  From  the  lovers  of  art 
in  this  its  first,  its  simplest,  but  most  difficult,  and  most  elevated 
fonn — outline — they  cannot  fail  to  receive  a  degree  of  encourage- 
ment, which  will  stimulate  our  own  rising  artists  to  consider, 
that  to  design  greatly  and  to  draw  well,  are  the  noblest  efforts  of 
art,  though  to  paint  beautifully,  to  finish  highly  may  be  more 
attractive  to  the  multitude.  The  great  designer,  the  '  boM  ant 
accurate  drawer  in  outline,  is  the  Homer,  the  Dante,  the  Shak- 
«peare — the  beautiful  finisher,  the  Virgil,  the  Pope,  the  Racine— 
of  painting. 
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Postscript  to  the  Article  on  Paixltan8*s  New  Maritime  Force  and 
Artillery* 
This  article  was  entirely  printed  off  previously  to  the  appearance  of  Captain  Ross's 
"  Treatise  on  Navigation  by  Steam';"  and  it  is  a  sodrce  of  gratification  to  us  to  find  our 
▼lews  on  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  confirmed  by  those  of  an  officer  of 
Captain  Ross's  judgment  and  experience.  One  of  the  chapters  of  his  book  is  expressly 
devoted  to  the  application  of  steam  vessels  to  the  purposes  of  naval  warfare,  in  which  he 
considers  them — "  as  auxiliaries  to  men  of  war — as  a  separate  force — as  a  protection  to 
|rade — and  «  a  defence  to  the  nation  -"  and  enters  into  «  variety  of  practical  detaib^ 
exhibiting  very  clearly  the  advantages  possessed  by  steam  vessels  over  ships  of  the 
line,  under  certain  circumstances.  Although  we  should  suppose  that  Captain  Ross  is 
not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Col.  Paixhans,  otherwise  than  by  hearsay,  (for 
be  makea  do  speeific  alkaSon  to  tben,)  it  is  not  a  little  ntamHcaiile,  that  oa  all  tJtm 
points  on  whick  the  Fro&efa  Colonel  of  Artillery  grounds  tlie  «stpe49fity  of  hi>  pro- 
posed system  to  that  now  in  use,  be  is  fuUy  borne  out  by  the  opinions  of  the  BritisU 
t*ost  Captain.  We  select  a  few  passages  from  Capt.  Ross's  Introduction,  which  haye 
particularly  struck  us,  and  which  we  submit  to  our  readers*  meditation. 

After  stating  the  complete  revolution  which  navigation  has  undergone  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  steam  engine,  and  that  the  change  is  still  more  applicable  to  naval  war^ 
fhre  than  to  commercial  or  mercantile  purposes,  Capt.  Ross  skys,  '*  If  It  be  true,  as  fs 
generally  understood,  that  our  rivals  and  enemies  are  tummg  their  attention  very  par- 
ticularly to  this  object,  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to  see  that  no  time  is  lost  by 
ourselves,  in  taking  such  steps  as  may  insure  us  that  continued  superiority  at  sea  on 
which  our  very  existence  depends.**'  Among  the  pecuKmr  ad  vantages  of  steam  vessels 
be  ranks  this,  **  that  they  may  easily  engage  with  red-hot  shot,  and  trith  othev'kiisdletf 
which  the  pr'etent  tystem  doet  not  appreciate,  or  which  are  now  not  deemed  i:oitvenient  ;** 
and  he  addsi  that  *'  it  is  further  easv  to  see  that  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  changes 
which  a  system  of  this  nature  wilt  mtroduce  into  naval  warfere,  and  that  consequently 
an  entire  new  course  of  ttody  will  be  required  in  training  both  men  and  officers  to  thu 
gcience." 

After  noticing  briefly  the  immense  difference  in  point  of  economy  between  the  system 
of  fighting  steam  vessels  and  that  of  fine-of-battle  ships,  and  the  great  advantages 
which  the  former  hold  out  to  the  secondary  naval  powers,  he  'says,  *<  Without  wishing 
to  excite  unnecessary  alarm,  it  is  very  difficult  to  reflect  steadily  oathe  question,  without 
some  feeling  of  doubt  whether  the  destiny  of  Great  Britain  may  not  at  length  be  in- 
volved' in  this  very  invention,  whether  its  ht6  will  not-even  be  seafled,  a^  soon  as  steam 
Tessels  shall  supersede  the'  present  ones  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  become, 
what  the  latter  scarcely  ever  can,  the  general  natal  Warfare  of  the  world." 

The  last  passage  we  shall  quote  is  very  nearly  a  counterpart  of  one  qr  two  which  we 
could  point  out  in  the  French  author :— "  Our  naval  soperiority  at  present,  or  on  the 
existing  system,  is  identified  with  the  general  causes  of  our  prosperity^  and  secured  ta 
us  as  long  as  that  ^tate  shall  last.  But  the  case  may  become  far  otherwise,  should  the 
system  of  naval  warfare,  which  is  here  contemplated,  ever  become  generally  established, 
iaoold  it  ever  supersede  the  system  of  laree  ihips  maoiged  by  thwnnigh-bred  seamto. 
Tbe  general  politioal  oonseqvencet-are  easily  inferred.  Warfare  at  sea  will  apprpacl^ 
more.iiearly  to  war&re  on  shore,  or  the  differences  between  a  military  and  a  nava| 
system  will  be  small,  compared  to  what  they  are  at  present.  Any  nation  sufficiently 
wealthy  to  levy  armies  and  fortify  towns,  may  then  build  vessels  and  produce  sea* 
men,  if  seamen  they  can  be  termed,  adequate  to  the  management  of  a  flotilla,  and  as 
well  fitted  for  all  the  purposes  of  naval  warfare,  as  their  soldiers  are  for  land  service. 
The  system  in  fact  will  become  a  species  of  military,  rather  than  a  naval  one,  and  they 
who  should  have  been  sailors,  will  be  maritime  soldiers,  not  seamen  ;  and  then  wm 
oor  superiority,  as  fiir  as  depends  on  seamanship,-  disappear ;  «r  we  also  shall  beoaiae 
what  they  will  be,  and  must  learn  to  meet  them  on  oar  own  channel,  and  on  their  osm 
Shares,  at  we  met  them  at  Vittorla  aiid  Waterloo.  It  b  equally  evidant  that  (be  least 
Biaritima  natioos  will  then  baoome  «apabla  of  uodartaking  aaval  wan,  at  aloiast  every 
instmetioa  and  disdpUna  wbich  tlieir  officers,  meob  and  vessels  aiay  rec|Bire,  will  be- 
Qona  ptaeticaUa  e?eo  in  their  own  riyen  mod  harbooriy  and  on  their  own  narrow 
teas." 

VOL.  II.  NO.  IV.  3  A 
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Art.  XtlT. — De  Prised  JEgi/ptiorum  LUteraturd  Commentalio  PrimOf 
scripsU  J.  G.  L.  Kosegarten.     Weimar.     1828.     4to.  pp.  71,  28  plates. 

This  little  work  of  Professor  Kosegarten  cootains  modi  valuable  informatioii, 
without  any  of  that  wild  conjecture  which  has  of  late  years  becooDe  so  popelar : 
it  really  does  credit  both  to  the  industrjr  and  to  the  modesty  of  the  author; 
and  it  contains  almost  every  thing  that  is  hitherto  known  to  the  public,  respect- 
ing the  enchorial  or  demotic  characters  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

"  Being  desirous/'  says  the  author,  in  his  preface,  "  of  deciphering  the  oldEgjp- 
tian  papyri,  especially  those  which  are  deposited  in  the  R'iyal  Library  at  Berlin,  I 
have  ibuuttht  it  right  to  begin  with  coiiecting  in  this  cominentary  the  eiemeuts  of 
what  is  known  on  the  subject.  In  explaiimig  these  elements,  I  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  agree  in  general  with  the  duumvirate,  which  has  deserved  tite  most  in  Egvptiaa 
literature ;  and  endeavour  to  confirm  and  extend  the  discoveries  of  Young  andCham- 
poUioQ  by  new  examples.  I  have  added  to  this  essay  a  copy  of  the  loacripcioa  of 
Rosetta,  together  with  Young's  translation;  not  that  I  thought  it  in  every  particabr 
correct :  an  opinion  which  even  the  learned  author  himself  I  apprehend,  is  not  dis- 
posed to  maintain;  but  because  I  Uiought  it  right  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  coodu- 
aions  of  a  person  so  well  qualified  forjudging  on  tj^e  subject  The  present  pablicatioa 
contains  ten  lines  only  of  the  Inscription,  in  four  plates ;  the  remainder  will  form  u 
many  more  in  my  second  essay.  I  have  merely  substituted  the  corresponding  Greek 
words  for  some  of  the  Latin  epithets  of  the  Ptolemies. 

"  I  have  added  plates  of  the  whole  of  the  Berlin  Papyrus,  No.  36,  and  of  the  begia- 
niug  of  the  other  manuscripts  of  Berlin,  with  such  translations  as  I  have  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  were  approximately  correct ;  and  I  shall  add  other  papyri  in  my  next 
essay.  Some  of  tlie  manuscripts  appear  to  be  duplicates  of  each  other,  written  at  the 
same  time,  with  slight  variations :  these  are  marked  by  the  librarian  a  and  b.  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  give  also  copies  of  the  characters  expressing  the  numbers  and  the 
BKMiUiSt  as  explain^  by  Champollion,  in  order  to  support  ray  conclusions  respecting 
the  datet,  which  have  been  otherwise  understood  by  Seyffisrth.  I  have  to  return  my 
best  thanks  to  Young,  to  Champollion,  and  to  Peyron,  for  their  obliging^  and  ready 
answers  to  any  inquiry  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  of  them  ;  and  to'roy  frieods 
at  Berlin  who  have  kindly  entrusted  me  with  the  manuscripts  that  I  required.— 
Greifswald,  Aug.  1827.'' 

The  candour  and  good^natnre  of  the  author  art  exhibited  in  many  parts  of 
die  work,  and  he  deserves  our  gratitude  much  more  than  if  he  had  attempted, 
even  with  some  success,  to  add  many  new  conjectures  to  the  multitude  whidi 
are  in  danger  of  overwhelming  the  subject  of  Egyptian  literatnfe.  He  is  not, 
however,  wholly  without  claim  to  originality,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  see  clearly  the  vestiges  of  the  word  methre,  witnesses,  in  the  papyrus 
of  Casati;  though  he  has  omitted  to  insert  in  his  plate  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  mimiiscript  of  Berlin.  There  are  also  several  new  modifications  of  the 
£Mrm8  of  the  letten,  of  considerable  importance,  which  he  has  firat  puhliAf 
Boticedy  especially  those  of  the  p  and  f  ;  and  he  has  very  aatis£actorily  shown 
that  florae  readmgs,  in  which  Dr.  Yoone  was  at  first  iadined  to  foUow 
Akerblad,  but  which  he  afterwanb'  abandoned,  are  wholly  tmtenabie.  Pvo- 
fesaor  Kosegarten  adds,  with  great  simplicity,  p.  19,  mat  he  ie  dieidbie 
inclined  todoubi  on  the  subject  But  how  nraeh  better  is  it  to  be  i^ght  with 
bctitaiiomf  than  to  be  wrong  with  cor^idmce! 
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AiT.  XIV.— Cd/tf/o^us  Ariificum^  the  Architecii^  Siahutrii,  Sculpiorttf  Pi6' 
toretj  Calatoret  et  Scnlpiores  Gr^tcorum  el  Kotiumontm,  literarum  ordme 
ditpotUiy  a  Julio  8illig.  Aceedunt  tret  tabuUt  Synckronitiica.  Dresdc  & 
liptm,  Litoiria  Arnoldia,  1827,  in  8to. 

Mr.  Sillig,  the  author  of  this  work,  is,  we  believe,  the  editor  of  the  Dresden 
reprint  of  Markland's  edition  of  Statins*  Sil  v«,  noticed  in  our  last  number.  In 
the  dedicatory  preface  addressed  to  the  celebrated  Bottiger,  to  whose  encou- 
lagement,  and  that  of  Creuzer,  the  origin  of  the  work  is  ascribed,  the  author 
explains,  at  full  length,  the  principles  upon  which  he  has  proceeded. 

Mr.  SiUig*s  first  idea  was  to  republish,  vrith  notes  and  additions,  the  Cata- 
logus  Arti^ciun  of  Francis  Junius,  which  appeared  in  1694.  Of  this  work 
Creuzer  had  sent  him  a  copy,  with  the  marginal  notes  of  Valckenaer,  whidi 
proved,  however,  of  little  value;  and  the  work  itself  was  so  very  defective,  in 
consequence  of  the  credulity,  ignorance,  and  haste  of  the  writer,  that  Mr. 
Sillig  saw  at  once  the  necessity  of  composing  an  entirely  new  work  on  ihm 
subject,  retaining  merely  the  alphabetic  order  of  his  predecessor. 

The  principal  authority  in  an  undertaking  of  this  nature,  it  is  evident,  must 
be  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny.  On  that  work,  which  Mr.  Sillig  pronounces 
to  be  one  of  those  which  have  most  suffered  from  interpolations,  and  to  have 
been  published  from  faulty  MSS.,  he  has  bestowed  a  considerable  degree  of 
attentiQP  and  care.  During  a  residence  at  Paris  he  devoted  himself  to  an 
examination  of  the  MSS.  of  it  in  the  King*s  library,  and  he  is  now  preparing 
a  new  and  revised  edition,  which,  however,  is  not  likely  to  see  the  light  foe 
some  time,  in  consecjuence  of  the  laborious  revision  he  is  bestowing  on  it. 

The  present  woriL  is  for  ancient,  what  the  works  of  Lanzi,  Pilkington,  and 
others,  are  for  modem  times ;  and  scholars,  as  well  as  the  amateurs  of  ancient 
art,  vrill  find  it  a  most  useful  and  valuable  manual. 


Abt.  XV. — Gramnuure  Grecque^  eontenant  let  Dialectet  et  la  difference  avec  te 
Grec  Vulgaire,  Par  C.  MinoTde  Mynas,  £x-professeur  oe  Philosophie. 
Paris.    1828.    8vo. 

The  author  of  this  Grammar  is  one  of  those  learned  Hellenes  who  have  taken 
refuge  in  foreign  countries,  from  the  toib  and  dangers  to  be  encountered  in 
their  own.  He  is  now  a  teacher  of  the  Greek  language  in  Paris,  where  he 
has  published  several  works  on  the  subject  of  Greek  grammar  and  orthoepy. 
He  is  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Erasmian  system  ef  pronunciation,  which 
he  designates  as  a  prononckUUm  ridicule, — an  assertion,  by  the  way,  per- 
fectly unfounded,  for  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  $,  n,  tut,  m,  as 
sounded  by  the  ancients,  accord  with  tne  system  of  that  eminent  sdiolar.  It 
is  still,  however,  a  question  whether  foreigners  should  adhere  to  a  system 
which  makes  their  mode  of  pronouncing  Greek  unintelligible  to  those  whose 
native  tongue  it  is ;  and  it  would  be,  perhaps,  the  most  advisable  coarse  if 
scholars  were  to  adopt  the  system  of  sound  and  accent  followed  in  the  sdiools 
and  language  of  Modem  Greece ;  which  will,  in  all  probability,  before  long 
become  once  more  a  literary  country,  and  produce  wores  approaoiing  to  thost 
of  the  days  of  Cimon  and  Pericles. 

Mr.  Mynas  divides  his  grammar  into  four  part8,-^Tedbto&)j^,  Orth 
SyiUaSf  and  Dialectt.  The  two  first  correspond  to  what  we  usoally  c 
mology;  and  in  them  he  developes,  with  considerable  clearness,  the  declen- 
sions, conjugations,  &c.;— ^perhaps  he  shows  too  much  ingenuity,  in  seeking 
to  esteblish  difierenees  in  the  tenses  of  verbs  that  do  not  exist.    In  -notes  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  pages,  he  points  out  the  various  changes  that  ianaa  have  andeir- 
ffone  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  whose  language/  both  in  this  work  and  in 
hk  CalUopef  he  maintains  not  to  be  modem. 

"  Btfope/'  nys  bt,  "  the  fonnatioB  of  the  j^ranunar  which  regulated  the  Hettenism, 
or  Attic  lansutge,  the  ccMnmon  people  tpokc  uk  Gteece»  as  th^  do  at  the  peMeDi  dmj, 
an  idiom  which  is  nothing  bat  an  ineffukr  mixture  of  the  different  dialects ;  it  m, 
therefore,  quite  useless  to  ghre  a  particuUc  grammar  of  it,  since  it  does  not  exist  even 
in  Greece,  and  still  more  useleu  to  trouble  oneself  about  it.  What  is  of  impoitiiicB 
for  lokowtng  the  Yolgar  Greek,  is  to  abandon  the  frlse  prononciation  wludi  Erasmus 
ereated;  for  students,  when  acquainted  with  our  pronunciation,  will  understand  the 
neoule,  and  the  practice  el  a  few  dajfs  will  enable  them  to  make  tfaemselvea  undsralood 

From  these  ideas,  we  beliere  very  generdly  entertained  by  the  modem 
Greeks,  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  will,  in  their  ftitnre  writings,  strive  after 
classic  purity,  retaining  their  present  pronunciation. 

The  other  divisions  are  equally  well  treated ;  and  this  Grammar  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  pronounced  to  be  a  good  one,  though  undoubtedly  inferior  to  those 
of  Buttman  or  Matthise. 


Abt.  XVI. — Otvn  Disionario  delia  Lingua  Itaikaia.    7  vols.  4lo. 
Bologna.    1819—27. 

This  Dictionary  is  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the  La  Crusca,  whose 
system  it  follows,  as  no  word  is  inserted  without  the  authority  of  approved 
writers,  the  examples  being  ouoted  at  length.  The  compilers  of  the  present 
work,  among  whom  we  find  Paolo  Cotta,  Professors  Orioli  and  Tommasini, 
of  Bologna,  and  other  respectable  names,  have  added  considerably  to  the  list 
<^  authors  selected  by  the  Florentine  Academicians,  and  have  also  adopted 
the  corrections  and  additions  contained  in  Monti's  celebrated  Proporia,  But 
ano^er  important  feature  of  the  present  Dictionary  is  the  int]t)duction  of 
terms  belonging  to  art  and  science,  in  which  the  Italian  language  had  been 
hitherto  considered  greatly  deficient.  One  science,  however,  the  editors  appear 
to  have  neglected,  and  that  is  geography :  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
the  Italians  are  much  given  to  Italianize,  or  rather  lAtinixe,  geograplucal 
names.  How  is  one  to  know,  for  instance,  that  Aouisgrana  is  the  same  as 
Aix-la-Chapelle ;  that  Augusta  means  Augsburg;  tnat  Monaco  is  Mnnich; 
Basilea,  Bllsle ;  and  others,  besides  the  names  of  Italian  places,  which  axe 
often  spelt  in  two  different  ways,  Torino  and  Turino,  Firenze  and  Fiorenza, 
kc?  The  proper  names,  ancient  and  modem,  are  also,  we  find,  omitted.  A 
grtat  and  comjiUU  Dktionairy  of  a  language  ought  to  contain  all  these.  It 
appears  also  that  the  editors  have  sacrificed  so  fiur  to  old  principles,  as  to  OTer» 
looc  the  authority  of  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  thus  depriving 
themselves  and  the  public  of  the  assistance  derivable  finom  a  period  of  great 
labour  and  eradition,  during  which  many  words  were  introduced  by  men  of 
learaiog,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  spreading  infomiation  and  industry. 
Other  omissions  we  have  noticed,  especially  among  the  verbal  nouns,  in 
which  the  Italian  is  so  rich :  many  of  these  are  left  out;  the  pronunciation  is 
also  meglected,  and  no  clue  is  given  to  find  out  the  proper  sound  of  the  e  and 
of  the  «,  which  is  so  often  mistaken  even  by  Italians,  nor  that  of  the  «  and  the 
double  c.  This  part  of  the  language  has  been  hitherto  unattended  to  in  most 
Dictionaries,  witn  the  exception  of  the  Diiiaturio  Ortobgko  of  Nesi,  and  of 
Petroni's  Italian,  French,  and  English  Dictionary. 
*    Notwithstanding  these  and  other  miner  f^cM,  the  Gfxm  Digionam  <tf 
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Bokgna  iM  tke  betl^  geneiid  Dictionary  of  the  Italiau  langiu^  aow  dxt«D«v ' 
Tlie  last  edition  of  the  genuine  La  Cnisca  is  now  nearly  a  centnry  old;  ti^ 
I>ictionary  of  Alberti,  aHhough  good,  is  not  sufficiently  discriminating  in  the 
selection  of  words;  and  that  of  (Jesari,  on  the  contrary,  is  over  scrupiSous,  by 
its  exclusive  rderence  to  the  old  classics.  The  present  compilers  have  taken  a 
middle  path  between  Alberti  and  Cesari. 

The  Academicians  of  La  Crusca  have  long  promised  a  new  edition  of  their 
Great  Dictionary,  and  we  understand  they  have  registered  above  twenty  thou* 
sand  words  to  add  to  it;  but  as  yet  we  see  no  prospect  of  the  result  of  tlieir 
labours  coming  very  soon  before  the  public.  A  Dictionary  at  once  analytical^ 
oomplete,  and  corresponding  to  the  improved  state  of  int(dlect  and  of  educa* 
tion,  is  still  a  desideratum  in  Italian  lit^ture. 


Art.  XVn. — Cahrmo  Fondulo,  /rammento  deUa  Storia  Lmbarda  nd  finire 
delsecolo  14mo,  e  Hprincipiare  del  iSmo;  opera  di  Vincenzo  Lancetti,  Cremo- 
nese.     2  vol.  16mo.    Muano.     1827. 

The  author  of  this  little  work  has  properly  styled  it  a  "  historical  fragment,'' 
but  some  of  the  critics  and  philologists  of  Italy  have  classed  it  amongst  the 
^'  historical  novels;"  for  the  name  has  now  spread  beyond  the  Alps,  ahhou^ 
compared  with  Manzoni's  "  Betrothed,"  none  of  the  attempts  that  have  been 
there  made,  in  imitation  of  the  great  Northern  Magician,  deserve  much  attention. 
Mr.  Lancetti,  however,  did  not  sit  down  to  write  a  work  of  imagination ;  his 
task  was  of  a  different  nature.  He  searched  diligently  libraries  and  archives, 
and  consulted  MSS.  in  order  to  fill  up  every  flaw  in  the  life  of  his  hero;  and 
when  all  records  failed  him,  he  ''  drew  from  preceding  as  well  as  from  sub<* 
sequent  facts,  the  indication  of  those  which  must  have  happened  between^ 
availing  himself  of  every  incident  to  render  the  course  of  his  narrative  instruc- 
tive, entertaining,  and  probai>lef''  leaving  to  critics  to  call  it  **  a  history,  or  a 
historical  novel,  if  they  prefer  the  latter  term,  agreeably  to  the  now  prevailing 
fiashion  in  Europe." — Preface. 

Cabrino  Fonaulo  was  bom  at  Soncino,  in  the  territory  of  Cremona,  of  an 
ancient  family;  he  b^^n  his  military  career  in  the  service  of  the  Viscontisy 
the  then  rulers  of  Milan,  and  who  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  John 
Galeaazo  Visconti,  who  died  in  1402,  divided  between  his  three  sons,  still 
under  age,  his  splendid  dominions,  which  extended  from  the  Alps  of  Tyrol  to 
the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  including  Lombardy,  Monferrat,  part  of 
Tuscany,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Reggio,  and  even  Bologna  and  Peruna.  This 
was  considered  a  favourable  opportunity  by  the  enemies  of  the  Viscontis, 
to  shake  off  their  yoke.  Among  these  was  the  family  of  Cavalcab5,  who  had 
been  in  former  times  Lords  of  Cremona,  but  had  lost  their  power  during  the 
wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibelins.  Cabrino,  who  was  of  a  fiaimily  anciently 
attached  to  the  Cavalcab5,  sided  with  the  latter,  and  assisted  their  represen- 
tative, Ugolino,  to  make  himself  Lord  of  Cremona.  Soon  after,  however, 
Ugolino,  being  attacked  by  the  troops  of  the  Visconti,  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  to  Milan.  His  nephew,  Charles  Cavalcab6,  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  a£^urs  at  Cremona,  and  became  so  enamoured  of  his  power,  and  ror* 
getful  of  the  ties  of  nature  and  duty  that  bound  him  to  Ugolhio,  that  when  the 
latter  escaped  from  prison  and  re-appeared  at  Cremona,  Charles,  by  a  strata^ 
gem,  inveigled  him  into  the  castle,  where  he  had  him  soon  after  murdered-*a 
common  practice  in  the  politics  of  those  times.  But  the  unnatural  assassin 
fell  by  the  sajne  aits  whidi  he  had  practised^  against  his  uncle.    Cabrino  ha4 
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•erred  tben  both  hi  his  military  capacity,  and  had  oomnTed  a€  tbe  trmsoa 
against  UroNno;  but  afterwards  finding  that  the  new  ruler  of  Cremooa  sus- 
pected and  hated  him,  and  receiving  information  that  his  destruction  was  de- 
termined upon,  resolved  to  anticipate  his  treacherous  lord.  Having  assem- 
bled a  number  of  friends  and  followers  at  his  castle  of  Macastoma,  he  waited 
for  Charles  Cavalcab6,  who  was  returning  from  Milan  to  Cremona,  and  after 
treating  him  to  a  feast,  had  him  murdered  in  hb  sleep,  together  with  his 
relatives  and  attendants.  After  this  horrid  tragedy,  Cabnno  proceeded  to  tbe 
town,  where  he  was  proclaimed  by  his  partitans  Lord  of  Creraona,  in  1406; 
which  sovereignty  he  retained  till  1420,  a  long  period  for  a  smaU  state  sur- 
rounded by  enemies.  Cabrino's  government  was  comparmtivelT  wise  and 
beneficent,  and  under  it,  hi  spite  of  his  frequent  wars  with  the  Viaconti  and 
his  other  neighbours,  Cremona  prospered.  He  established  a  university,  which 
for  the  time  rivalled  those  of  Bologna  and  Pavia.  He  appears  to  have  been 
master  of  the  politics  of  his  age,  having  a  perfect  command  of  himself^  united 
to  bravery,  skill,  and  a  deep  knowledge  of  men.  But  to  his  adversaries  he 
was  terrible  and  cruel;  several  of  them,  whom  he  secured  either  by  force  or 
stratagem,  he  caused  to  be  precipitated  from  the  lofty  tower  of  Cremona.  A 
poet,  who  wrote  some  satirical  verses  on  the  birA  of  one  of  bis  sons,  he  caused 
to  be  buried  alive.  In  short,  he  was,  what  most  cotemporary  rulers  then  were, 
a  crafty,  unprincipled  tyrant. 

The  Emperor  Sigismund  and  Pope  John  XXHI.  met  at  Cremona  in  1414, 
where  they  held  a  congress  for  the  pacification  of  Italy  and  of  the  churdi. 
Cabrino  entertained  his  guests  with  great  splendour.  It  was  then  that,  having 
accompanied  the  two  illustrious  strangers  to  the  summit  of  the  great  tower, 
he  had,  as  it  was  afterwards  reported,  hesitated  a  moment  whether  he  shouM 
not  hurl  down  both  Pope  and  Emperor  into  the  square  below,  as  he  had  done 
with  his  other  victims,  in  order  thus  to  create  a  general  confusion  throughout 
Christendom,  of  which  he  might  take  advantage  to  extend  his  power.  But 
this  vague  surmise,  which  has  been  recorded  in  history,  appears  to  have  been 
a  story  invented  by  his  enemies,  the  Visconti,  and  published  afterwards  by 
Paul  Giovio,  a  writer  of  little  veracity.  At  last  Cabrino's  star  grew  pale, 
and  as  he  found  that  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  power  of  Philip  Maria 
Visconti,  whose  armies  were  then  led  by  the  celebrated  Carmagnola,  be 
agreed  to  give  up  Cremona  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  for  the  sum  of  thirty-fire 
thousand  g^  ducats,  reserving  to  himself  the  castle  and  lands  of  Castdleone, 
widi  the  title  of  Marquis.  This  treaty  was  executed  in  1420.  But  Cabrino 
did  not  enioy  his  retirement  many  years.  Philip  Maria,  after  the  desertion  of 
Carmagnola  from  hb  service,  having  become  more  suspicious  and  cruel,  sent 
troops  to  take  possession  of  Cabrino's  castle,  and  had  him  brought  prisoner 
'  with  his  family  to  Pavia,  where,  after  being  put  to  the  torture  and  undergoing 
eight  months'  imprisonment,  he  was,  by  a  mock  judgment,  condemned  to 
death,  and  decapitated  at  Milan,  in  the  square  of  the  Mercanti.  His  wife  and 
children  were  confined  in  the  castle  of  Cremona,  where  it  appears  they  soon 
after  died. 

The  research  of  Mr.  Lancetti  has  been  very  great,  in  order  to  elucidate  tbe 
municipal  events  of  those  obscure  times.  Where  history  failed  him,  he  has 
added  the  connecting  links  with  great  discrimination;  and  he  has  supplied 
the  minor  details  of  domestic  and  public  life,  in  conformity  to  the  manners  of 
the  age.  The  historical  part  of  the  work  evidently  outweighs,  in  extent  and 
importance,  the  accessory  or  romantic,  as  it  has  been  styled.  The  **  fragment'' 
might,  perhaps,  be  called  a  romantic  history,  rather  than  a  historical  novel. 
Whether  this  be  a  proper  mode  of  ^rving  up  the  mutilated  records  of  the 
fbecure  biography  of  the  middle  a^s,  we  shall  not  here  discuss.  Macchia^ 
viUi,  in  his  life  of  Catlroccio,  toe*  still  greater  liberties  with  history. 
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As  a  historical  fragment  of  the  history  of  Lombardj,  and  embracing  those 
features  and  events  which  are  authenticated  by  the  author*s  reference  to  texts, 
we  consider  Cabrino  Fondulo  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  Italian  literature. 
The  history  of  Italy  is  a  chaos,  out  of  which  we  almost  despair  of  seeing  any 
more  than  partial  sketches  brought  to  light.  If,  in  every  state  or  city  of 
that  country,  there  were  men  as  intelligent  and  as  industrious  as  the  present, 
author,  we  might  obtain  a  collection  of  municipal  histories,  which  woHid 
enable  us  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  social  and  political  condition  and  pro- . 
^ess  of  the  various  people  of  the  peninsula,  during  the  ages  that  elapsed 
between  the  destruction  of  the  Western  empire  and  the  epoch  of  Charles  V.     . 


Art.  XVIIX. — De  la  Sicik,  etdetet  rapports  avec  rAngkterre,  d  Vipoque  de  la 
ComtUuiim  de  181 2 ;  avec  la  Refutation  de  VHUtoire  d^Italie  par  M.  Botta, 
pour  let  parties  qui  ont  rapport  a  ces  mimes  hjcnement.  Par  un  Membre  des 
diff<§rens  Parlemens  de  Sicile.    8vo.    Paris.    1827. 

This  is  a  temperate,  well-vmtten  account  of  the  short-lived  Constitutional 
Government  of  Sicily,  which  was  established  in  that  island,  in  18 1 2,  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  Nobles,  the  Clergy,  and  the  Commons;  and  abruptly 
abolished,  in  1815,  by  the  late  King  Ferdinand,  ailer  his  restoration  to  his 
continental  dominions.    The  tale  has  been  already  told;   and  it  bears  an 
ominous  resemblance  to  the  events  which  are  now  taking  place  in  Portugal. 
•  The  three  orders,  which  had  agreed  in  the  formation  of  a  constitution,  soon 
began  to  differ,  when  they  came  to  legislate  upon  particular  points;  parties 
were  formed,  which  the  creatures  of  the  old  king  and  queen  encouraged ;  the 
inexperience  of  the  commons,  regret  for  the  loss  of  their  privileges  in  many  of 
tiie  nobles,  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  clergy,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
court,  ruined  the  work  which  had  begun  in  a  moment  of  generous  enthusiasm,' 
and  under  the  protecting  influence  of  £ngland.    The  details  which  our  author 
gives  us  of  the  progress  of  the  crisis,  display  weakness  and  incapacity  on  one 
side,  disingenuousness  and  intolerance  on  the  other.    With  sucn  materials,  a 
catastrophe  was  unavoidable;  but  it  was  most  ungenerous  in  the  Neapolitan 
Cabinet  thus  to  reward,  by  an  obnoxious  act  of  power,  the  devotion  which  the 
Sicilians  had  shown  to  their  monarch  in  the  hour  of  adversity.    For  we  ought, 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  by  the  annexation  of  Sicily,  in  181 6>  as  a  part  or.proyince 
of  the  Neapolitan  monarchy,  that  island  not  only  lost  its  new  constitution,  but 
also  its  ola  parliament  and  privileges,  which  dated  from  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
mans.   And  here  our  author  refutes  certain  assertions  of  the  historian  Botta, 
who  appears  in  general  less  accurately  informed  of  the  state  of  parties,  and  of 
the  multifarious  events  that  occured  in  rapid  succession  in  Southern  Italy,  than 
he  is  of  the  history  of  the  Northern  States,  where  he  was  in  many  instances  an 
eye-witness  of,  and  in  some  an  actor  in,  the  events.    The  occurrences  in  the 
9outh  are  even  now  obscured  and  disfigured  by  partial  accounts;  and  a  confu- 
sion of  ideas  prevails  in  the  minds  of  the  native 
ing  on  many  of  those  events.   Botta  attributes  tl 
in  Sicily  to  popular  license  and  the  influem 
English.    Bursts  of  popular  license  are  the  usi 
tic£d  changes;   but  Sicily  was  remarkably  fre< 
With  regard  to  the  Commons,  they  certainl; 
joined  to  a  peevish  and  factious  spirit ;  but  th( 
iluenced  by  the  English,  that  the  system  of  m 
latter  is  what  the  constitutionalists  in  the  south 
o£    Botta,  in  this  and  some  other  ipstances,  .d 
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TiiHi^lflnd  «ydi  w^  too  eodmodly  ^ntettained  bj  omtiiifliitdl  P^opi^  vne- 
qaainted  with  this  ooontiyy  uid  to  which,  in  aoomr  insttnccy  we  wided  in 
oar  rvriew  of  his  work,  in  No.  I.  of  this  Joomal,  p.  261. 

Tht  other  passa^  of  Botta  of  which  our  Sicilian  author  complains,  is  the 
f(^owiagy  with  which  the  historian  conchsdcs  his  narrative  of  me  aifiuis  of 
SIdly:— 

*'  Hardly  had  Ferdinand,  ihrvu^h  tht  evenU  of  1814.  recovered  the  ^nme  of  Naples, 
when  he,  by  a  single  word,  abolished  the  constitation,  not  only  without  distoihance, 
hat  even  wiUioat  dnsatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  people."  v 

We  will  not  cavil^  as  some  hypercritic*  has  done,  about  dates;  for  although 
Ferdinand  did  not  reascend  the  throne  of  Naples  till  1815,  it  was  **  through 
the  events  of  1814"  that  he  was  enabled  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  conti- 
nental dominions,  which  he  did  not  effect,  however,  till  Murat's  rashness  in 
the  following  year  afforded  him  a  favourable  opportunity.  But  in  1814,  after 
Ferdinand's  reassnmption  of  the  regal  power  at  Palermo,  the  fate  of  the  Sicilian 
Constitution  had  been  already  sealed.  Whatever  opposition  was  shown 
to  its  overthrow,  was  chiefly  in  the  middling  classes;  but  it  never  assumed 
an  imposing  appearance,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  showed  considerable 
apathy. 

In  conclusion,  Botta  has  in  this,  as  in  other  minor  points,  judged  perhapa 
too  hastily  of  causes;  while  (and  we  repeat  the  words  of  our  former  article,) 
*'  the  general  outline  of  foots  has  been  mithfiilly  adhered  to  by  him."  At  his. 
age,  and  with  his  experience,  he  takes  a  melancholy  and  desponding  view  of 
the  illusions  with  which  the  Italians  have  been  dazzled  for  thirty  years  past;  and 
he  condemns,  perhaps  too  severely,  the  hallucination  of  those  who  trusted  to 
them.  He  is  angiy  witli  both  natives  and  foreigners,  invaders  and  allies,  who 
meddled  in  the  a&irs  of  Italy,  seemingly  only  to  increase  its  disasters;  for 
lial^  may  claim  the  melancholy  privilege  of  having  grounds  of  .complaint 
aj^amst  all.  Before  Botta*s  work  appeared,  people  had  been  taught  to  oon-. 
sider  the  French  invasion  as  the  ep<K:Q  of  Italian  regeneration,  and  the  subse* 
quent  sway  of  Napoleon  as  the  golden  age  of  Italy.  Our  historian  has  fiiUy 
exposed  the  fallacy  of  such  statements;  he  has  shown  that  Italy  was  betrayed^ 
plundered,  abandoned  and  calumniated ;  he  has  told  many  unpalatable  truths 
to  men  of  all  parties;  he  has  shown  the  abuses  of  each  of  the  Italian  Stales, 

*  A  furious  attack  has  been  made,  in  another  Journal,  on  the  character  oi  Botti^ 
i^nd,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  all  who  do  not  coincide  with  the  author  of  tha  a^tide^  in 
his  depreciation  of  the  historian.  The  Antologia  of  Florence  is  charged  with  havuig 
praisea  Botta,  because  he  it  a  contributor  to  that  Journal,  Now,  we  happen  to  know 
that  Botta  wrote  but  two  articles  in  the  Antologia ;  one  of  which  was  a  clever  and 
humourous,  but  good-tempered,  critimie  of  Ladv  Morgan's  Sahrator  Kosa.  The  Anto- 
logia has  neither  praised  nor  pufied  Botta ;  it  lias  spoken  of  him  as  of  a  distinguished 
ItoHan  writer  of  our  days, — an  opinion  wl^h,  we  oelieve,  few  will  oontrovert, — and 
has  givea  him  credit  for  tinoerity  of  purpose ;  stnnglv  animadverting,  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  inaeenracies  into  which  too  much  relianoe  on  his  aooroes  of  inforaiation  ba;re']ed 
him;  The  Antologia  is  a  publication  too  well  known  for  its  impartiality  and  libetality 
of  sentiments,  to  require  any  defenoe  from  us*  For  the  praise  which  we  conscientiously 
bestowed  on  Botta  s  history,  we  have  also  been  honoi^red  with  a  share  of  this  critic^ 
abuse — ^which  we  utterly  (Usxegard.  We  are.no  partisans  in  politics,  and  intend  to 
assert  our  right  of  speaking  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth,  maiffr6  Us  ecteriis.  We  do 
not  pin  our  political  faith  on  the  statements  of  Helen  Maria  Williams,  Cnoco,  or 
even  of  Angeloni  or  Santa  Rosa ;  the  opinion  of  a  French  periodical  on  Italian  nffiin, 
we  regard  as  of  very  questionable  authoritv ;  and  finally,  in  venturing  to  pass  an  opinion 
upon  the  historian,  we  considered  it  but  nur  to  judge  him  by  his  origmal  work,  and 
not  by  a  FrendL  version  of  it,  aa  our  learned  contemporary  hta  done.    Sedjtm  mk,  • 
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piwfli^to^  and  aflfer^ibe  Frtnoh  oonqaest;  knd  1^  iMurofl  h&t'B^eA  #haf 
ittkht  be  expected^-«bise  from  ill  quarters. 

It  is  ourious  to  observe  bow  BotU^  %hoin  tbe  critic  ali^eady  mentioned  in 
tbe  nate  ohaiges  vritk  subserviency,  <'  not  to  Austria  alone,  but  to  att  the 
aetnalr  masteia  of  Italy/'  (no  sinecure^  one  would  Mppose,  to  pleas^  eight 
different  smuUrs,)  has  been  treated  by  the  ex'K>fficio  defenders  of  these  rulers.* 
l£s  yfvtk  has  been  most  strictly  prohibited  at  Milan.  VAm€o  ititalia, 
a  Turin  loyal  puUication,  stigmatizes  him  as  b^ing  still  a  repnblican  in 
bis  heart,  for  baTing  spoken  disrespectfully  ei  tbe  Piedmontese  govern-^ 
ment;  and  as  little  better  than  a  heretic,  for  having  said  that  the  govern-* 
nent  of  the  Church  was  originally  popular.  Tbe  Giomale  EceUsia$tieo 
of  Home  reprobates  him  for  having  accused  the  Jesuits  of  ambition.  The 
Oiomale  dc  LetUrati  di  Pisa,  denies  his  assertion  that  the  Jansenists  and 
Bishop  Rieci  had  many  partisans  in  Tuscany.  The  journal  of  Modena, 
Memorie  di  Religioney  Morale,  Sfc, — a  most  loyal  paper,  published  in  a  state 
most  strictly  monarchical  and  CathoHc,**  upbraids  him  for  expressing  the  sen- 
timents of  those  who  were  disposed  to  a  reform  in  Italy;  as  "  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  a  moment  to  establish  any  parallel  between  the  ^ithful  and  the  rebel, 
and  to  assume  that  both  had  some  causes  of  complaint."  This  is,  then,  the 
way  that  Botta  shows  his  subserviency  "  to  all  the  ruling  powers  of  Italy  !** 

Widi  Botta's  personal  history  we  cannot  boast  the  same  private  acquaint«> 
ance  as  our  contemporary;  all  we  know  is,  that  he  has  not  enriched  himself  by 
the  situations  he  has  filled,  and  tiiat  he  lives  in  humble  retirement  at  Paris;  but 
we  remark,  among  other  consistent  Statements  of  the  critic,  that  the  Sardinian 
government  disdainfully  refused  to  employ  Botta  in  1818,  as  one  of  the  old 
revc^tionists,  and  yet  that  the  author's  chief  study  is  now  to  folsify  history,  in 
<mler  to  please  this  very  government.  A  most  disinterested  loyalty  this !  " 
With  regard  to  Botta's  long-acknowledged  literary  merit,  independently  of 
hn  latter  woric,  we  might  quote  many  respeotable  authorities,  but  we  wilt  con- 
tent ourselves  with  that  of  Giordani,  a  wnter  well  known  for  the  independence 
of  his  sentiments,  both  in  political  and  literary  matters,  an  independence  by 
which  he  has  seriously  injured  his  worldly  prospects. 

"  We  owe  more  to  Carlo  Botta  than  to  any  other  living  author,  because  he  has 
restored  to  Italy  its  former  reputation  in  historical  writing.  Before  him,  we  had  been 
^Kty  years  without  havin?  a  work  that  deserved  the  name  of  history.  Let  others  cavil 
about  trifles,  Botta  has  dtsplajied  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  and  iromorttJ  historian. 
He  will  ever  be  to  me  one  of  the  most  deserving  and  illustrious  Italians,  and  I  could 
wish  to  go  to  Paris,  on  purpose  to  see  him,  as  the  old  Gaditan  came  to  Rome  from 
tbe  western  extremity  of  £arope  loldy  for  the  porpose  of  beholding  livy." — OiordaM 
Optr€,  vol.  vii.  p.  96. 


X  Art.  XIX.— Cromwrf/,  Drfline.  Par  Victor  Hugo.  8vo.  Paris.  1828. 
We  did  not  take  up  a  volume  of  French  poetry  of  this  goodly  bulk,  without 
being  fully  prepared  to  undergo  a  treatise  of  proportionate  weight  on  the  classic 
and  romantic.  In  the  present  case,  however,  there  is  a  leaven  of  ingenuity 
and  good  sense,  that  raises  up  the  otherwise  torpid  and  heavy  mass  into  some- 
thing which  forms  really  almost  as  palatable  fare  as  critic  could  desire.  It 
will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  give  any  detailed  account  of  a  preface  of 
sixty-four  octavo  pages.  The  author  is  a  romanticist.  He  conceives  that 
there  have  existed  three  great  and  distinct  ages  of  poetry,  each  adapted  to, 
and  created  bv,  a  corresponding  state  of  society.  These  three  are,  the  ages 
of  the  ode,  me  epos,  and  the  drama.  The  primitive,  or  what  the  ancients 
called  the  fobulous  time^  b  lyrical;  the  time  of  the  ancients,  epic;  and  that 
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•f  tilt  modefnt,  tdmamtic.  Hie  ode  nags  etenuty,  die  epoe 
history,  the  drama  paints  life.  The  ehancter  of  the  first  m  nairei^;  of  the 
second,  simplidty;  and  of  ^  third,  truth.  The  penoaages  of  the  ode  are 
cokMBiites,  Adam,  Cain,  Noah ;  those  of  the  epos  giants,  AdiiUea,  Atreus, 
Orestes;  those  of  the  drama  men,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Odwlio.  Hie  ode 
expatiates  on  the  ideal,  the  epos  on  the  lofty,  the  dnmia  on  die  real ;  and 
this  triple  poe^  descends  from  three  great  sources — the  Bible,  Homers  and 
Shakspeare.  The  burlesque,  M.  Hugo  adds,  although  its  germ  may  hare 
existed  previously,  is  the  great  and  distinguishing  reature  of  the  third  or 
present  age;  it  was  bom  of  ineritable  circumstances;  and  the  oTerthrow  of 
the  unities,  and  the  jumbling  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  terror  and  bnflfooneiy, 
were  not  the  consequences  of  the  dedine  of  poetry,  bat  of  the  mardi  of  time, 
and  the  progress  of  human>  society.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  should  hate 
stmg^ea  so  hard  to  identify  himsdf  with  his  own  age.  The  burlesque,  as  he 
himself  observes,  is  natural  to  the  modems,  and  wiU  come,  whether  we  do  call 
on  it  or  not;  but  the  introduction  of  the  three  Ibols,  who  mingle  in  his  play, 
something  like  the  chorus  of  the  Greek  tragedy  travestied,  is  a  gratuitous  piece 
of  buffoonery  whidi  we  cannot  away  with.  ^  Cromwell''  is  less  a  drama 
than  a  histoncal  romance  in  dialogue;  and  yet  it  is  so  dramatk;  in  spirit,  that 
we  feel  angry  it  should  not  be  so  tdso  in  body;  and  so  amusinsr  without  being 
perfectly  £ramatic,  that  we  regret  being  constantly  reminded  that  it  was  the 
autlK>r*s  intention  to  concoct  a  dranui.  The  stoiy  relates  to  a  double  csmpi- 
racy  among  the  cavaliers  and  round-heads  against  the  protector.  In  the  fiist 
act,  the  conspirators  of  both  factions  meet  in  a  tavern,  and  the  plan  of  the 
royalist  plot  is  developed,  together  with  the  characters  of  the  personages  who 
are  engaged  in  it  Ot  these,  the  gallant  and  gay  Earl  of  Rodiest^  is  one  ef 
the  most  conspicuous;  and  the  li^t  ineonsequenee  of  his  character,  is  well 
contrasted  in  the  other  party,  by  the  sombre  mnatidsm  of  Carr.  In  r^y  to 
the  courtly  coxcomb  who  invites  him  to  drink  by  the  leading  question.  An 
you  thirsty  ?^the  latter  answers, 

"  Never !  nor  thirst,  nor  lionger  do  I  know. 
Asbei,  my  firiend,  I  eat,  yea,  even  at  bread. 
Boch,    Faith,  he  may  eat  alone,  if  thus  he  dmea." 

In  the  midst  of  their  debates,  the  conspirators  are  startled  by  the  abrcipt 
entrance  of  Richard  Cromwell,  the  protector*8  son.  He  accuses  the  royalists 
of  felony — treason ;  but,  when  their  dismay  is  at  the  higfaesty  adds — for  haTii^ 
come  there  to  drink  without  hun !  He  then  tosses  off  a  bunaper  to  the  health 
of  King  Charles,  and  the  meeting  is  about  to  terminate  in  a  jovial  drinkaig^ 
bout,  when  the  wassailers  are  disturbed  by  the  proclamation  -qf  a  fiist  in  A» 
name  of  the  parliament,  and  the  tavern  is  shut  up.  In  the  second  act,  Crom- 
well is  represented  as  giving  audience  to  diflerent  ambassadors,  and  transact- 
ing business  with  his  minister  Thurlow.  When  the  latter  communicates  the 
intelligence,  that  the  parliament  intend,  on  that  day,  to  offer  him  the  crown, 
the  protector  exclaims  in  transport : 

"  And  is  it  mine !  And  bare  my  feet  at  length 
Attain'd  the  lummit  of  the  moant  of  sand ! 

Thurlow.    And  yet,  my  lord,  you  have  reigned  long . 

Crmn\DtlL  No,  no  ! 

Power  I  ha^e  bad,  indeed,  bat  not  the  name. 
llKra  sroilest,  Thnrlow  ?     Ah,  thoa  little  know'at 
What  hole  it  is  ambition  digs  i'  the  heart ! 
What  end,  roost  seeming  empty,  it  the  mark 
For  which  we  fret,  and  toil,  and  dare !     How  hard» 
With  an  uiifinishM  fortune  to  tit  down! 
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^— *  nien,*  wlM  a  lottre  ftumnoet  ancioiit  tioKs 
Heaven  has  flueg  o'er  the  taored  bead  of  kincs ! 
King, — Biyetty, — what  names  of  power !     No  kingi 
And  j^et  the  world's  high  arbiter  i    The  thing 
•  Without  tlie  word ! — the  power  and  not  the  title ! 
Away — the  empire  and  the  name  are  one ! 
— Oh  yes,  thou  little  know'st  how  grievous  *tb. 
Emerging  from  the  crowd,  and  at  the  top 
Arrived,  to  feel  that  there  is  something  still 
Above  our  heads ; — something — a  word  ? — no  matter- 
That  word  is  everything !" 

The  puritan  Carr  now  enters,  and^  lamenting  that  he  is  under  the  necessity 
of  saving  Cromwell  while  he  saves  Uie  state,  reveals  the  plot,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  royalist  leaders.    This  scene  is  finely  drawn,  and  is  the  best 
in  the  drama.    Sir  Kichard  Willis,  the  spy,  follows,  and  enumerates  the  round- 
kead  coDsprators,  so  that  Cromwell  is  now  in  possession  of  the  whole  secret 
Rochester  is  introduced  to  him  in  an  assumed  character,  in  which  he  is  to 
perfi>rm  die  duty  entrusted  to  him  by  the  other  royalist  lords,  and  receives 
the  appointment  of  chaplain.    The  jAci  begins  to  thicken. — ^Act  III.  Cromwdl 
fixfedfl  the  tohditant  parson  on  his  knees  before  his  daughter  Frances,  endea- 
yonring  to  persuade  ner  to  accept  of  a  quatrain  which  be  has  made  on  her 
bettoty.    Frances,  partly  out  ot  pique,  partly  out  of  good-nature,  persuades 
her  father  that  the  holy  man  was  petitiomng  for  the  hand  of  dame  (xuggligoy, 
and  the  unhappy  Rodiester  is  sent  off  to  be  married  irutanter  to  the  old 
duenna.    It  turns  out  that  the  paper,  through  accident,  contains  not  a  copy  of 
love  verses,  but  a  detail  of  the  plot  for  canyiag  off  the  protector  that  night, 
and  eveiytbing  is  discovered.    Itochester,  in  the  evening,  presenting   his 
drink  to  Cromwell,  drugged  with  a  soporific  potion,  is  compelled  to  swallow 
k  himself,  and,  falling  asleep,  is  put  into  the  protector's  bed. — Act  IV.  Crom-- 
well,  in  the  disguise  of  a  soldier,  posted  at  tne  gate,  narrowly  escapes  death 
from  the  royalist  conspirators,  to  whom  he  is  unable  to  give  the  countersign. 
They  at  last  determine  rather  to  bribe  him;  and  on  the  purse  he  sees  his  son's 
name.    This  circumstance,  together  with  die  fact  of  Richard  having  been  at 
the  meeting  of  the  conspirators,  and  there  having  drank  the  king^s  health, 
gives  rise  to  suspicions  amounthig  to  conviction ;  and  after  the  royalists  have 
entered  Whitehall,  by  the  suf^posed  sentiners  penmssion,  and  Richard  Crom- 
well makes  his  appearance  on  his  way  home,  the  Uihet  is  just  about  to  stab 
him  unpeiceif  ed,  when  his  arm  is  arrested  by  the  return  of  the  coasplratora* 
Thef  had  found  Rochester  in  the  protector's  bed,  and  supposing  him,  in  the 
dark,  to  be  die  prey  they  sought,  gagged,  covered  him  up,  and  carried  him 
away  with  them.    A  question  now  arises  as  to  whether  they  should  complete 
the  sacrifice  on  the  spot,  or  remove  their  victim  alive;  and  Richard  Cibmwell 
throws  himself  upon  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  body  of  his  fotber,  to  protect 
him  fifom  their  rage.    At  this  moment  Rochester  awakes.    *'  Where  men  is 
Cromwell  V*  is  the  terrified  question  of  the  bearers.    *'  Here  am  I V  shouts 
^e  disguised  sentinel,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  *'  To  your  tents,  O  Jacob !  To 
your  tents,  O  Israel  P'  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  scene  is  filled  with  his 
armed  adherents. — Act  V.  Westminster  Hall.     The  round-head  conspiracy 
now  comes  in  course.    Cromwell  is  to  be  stabbed  the  instant  he  receives  the 
crown.    Old  Noll,  however,  is  too  knowing :  he  rejects  the  foteful  sym|^l, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  England.    The  conspirators  are  pardoned,  with  one 
exception;  Rochester  is  remitted  to  the  arms  of  his  Guggligoy;  and  the  pro- 
tector, riveWf  ^  part,  exclaims,  *'  Quand  done  $erai-Je  roir' 

When  the  reader  is  informed  that  this  '*  drama''  is  about  four  times  longer 
.than  an  ordiAaiy  tragedjr,.  he  will  perceive  that  we  can  only  have  given  a  very 
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€unt  outline  even  of  iIm  oMrt  mumAMt  lwMM»;  aAdif  ^covldi 
room  for  a  few  specimens,  we  ate  conrinced  he  mcnAA  agree  with  as  in  Uoneiitp 
ingy  that  where  there  are  all  the  materials  both  of  a  tate  and  a  drama,  the 
wodL  of  M.  Victor  Hugo  should  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 


Art.  XX.— 1 .  Amichien  der  NaUtr^  mit  wmtMchtfiUckem  ErCimtenmgemy  vm 
Alex.  Ton  Humboldt,  2te  Ausgabe,  3  toIs.  ]8mo.  Stuttgart.  1826. 

3.  Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  oa  Comideraiions  tur  U$  iiseHSy  $ur  la  Fkytkmomk 
det  Veg^muTf  sur  le$  Cataractet  de  rOrinogue,  tur  la  Structure  et  PAetim 
de*  Vmcom  daru  let  differentet  Region*  de  la  Terre.  Par  A.  de  Humboldt; 
traduiti  de  VaUemand^  par  M.  Eyries.    2  Tob.    8vo.     Paris.     1828. 

l^B  title  of  this  work,  originall}^  published  in  1808,  sufficieatly  ezpUuns  its 
nature.  The  great  features  of  this  globe  are  here  acanned  by  a  laan  whese 
talents  and  acquirements  have  gained  for  him  an  European  reputation.  It 
may  be  looked  up<m  as  the  philosophy  of  nature  rather  tium  nafairai  nfaik»o- 
phy.  The  volumes  contain  reflections  on  those  immenae  plains,  teobnicalhr 
teritied  *<  steppes,''  which  are  spread  in  almost  boundless  extent  on  eadb 
quartet  of  the  globe.  In  every  zone  the  character  of  these  plaiiis  is  different, 
and  their  physiognomy  peculiar.  Their  ge<^ogical  characters  are  noticed  and 
elucidated.  The  various  forms  of  life  which  are  found  in  them  are  diarac- 
terized,  the  causes  of  these  varieties  are  dwelt  upon  and  pointed  out.  The 
t^ysiognomy  of  the  vegetable  world  is  considered,  and  die  -vast  variety  of 
appearances  are  reduced  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  distinct  standard  foiss. 
Ijus,  though  perhaps  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  work  to  the  general 
reader,  has  a  great  value  to  the  philosopher;  it  proves  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom  that  the  same  unity  of  plan  is  perceptible  as  in  the  animal,  in  whidi  ^ 
^  various  forms  may  be  reduced  to  a  tew  original  types. — ^There  are  seow 
very  interesting  remarks  on  the  structure  and  action  of  volcanoes  and  ob 
cataracts.  In  short,  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  our  globe  are  generahRd 
in  such  a  way,  thsit  this  woric  of  M.  de  Humboldt  is  to  the  naturalist  wial 
Ijaplace's  *  System  of  the  World'  is  to  the  astronomer  or  mathematiciui,  or 
Cnvier's  *  Theory  of  the  Earth'  to  the  geologist  He  that  will  give  his  d^ 
and  his  nights  to  the  study  of  these  three  standard  works,  can  scarcdy  lise 
€tpm  his  labours  with  a. contracted  mind  or  selfish  heart.  To  know  then  is 
to  know  the  history,  not  of  years  but  eras,  of  changes  which  are  in  eternity 
rather  than  in  time,  of  convulsions  operating  not  on  '*  moving  dirt,''  b«t  m 
worlds.   Mr.  Humboldt  says  in  his  Prefiuse, 

**  I  h«?e  tiwrf  where  endeavoured  to  direct  thought  towards  that  eternal  ioflieiice 
which  Physical  Nature  exerciies  on  the  moral  di^wutions  and  destiBies  of  ma, 
and  I  consecrate  my  woik  to  him  whose  heart  has  wnheied  in  misfortune.  Let  hia 
who  will  escape  from  the  storms  of  life  follow  ne  into  the  solitudes  of  the  font,  vitk 
me  penetrate  tbe  silent  desert,  or  look  into  space  from  the  summits  of  the  Andei," 

We  shall  present  the  reader  with  one  short  extract,  as  a  specimen  of  die  st]rie 
and  matter  of  the  work. 

"  It  is  not  only  the  crocodile  and  ja|;uar  which  in  America  lie  in  ambush  for  tk 
horse,  bat  even  among  Bathes  this  animal  has  a  daneerous  enemy.  The  manhy  waleis 
of  #^ra  and  Rastro  are  filled  with  the  electric  eel,  whose  alimy  ydlow-spotted  bodr 
sends  forth  at  will  terrible  shocks.  These  gymnotes  are  from  five  to  six  feet  Vn%,  u» 
sttiBcieBtly  strong  to  kill  the  most  robast  animals,  when  ^ley  bring  their  orgisBjiio* 
perlv  into  action.  At  Uritocu,  they  have  been  obliged  to  change  the  directio&  a  tkt 
road,  because  the  number  of  these  eels  had  so  nrach  increased  in  a  little  nisr,  tbt 
i^uMudly  a  muaber  of  hofsesia  passing  the  ford  weia  kiOed*    AU-aaimalsefliiBirfin 
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By  intk'ikmtkltBBMM»hfh\  even  ttta  H  turpiMftil,  f^cft  angMag  bjthi 
liver  side,  and  m^es  the  fiitel  fhoek  by  mMnt  of  the  wetted  Uoe.  The  fishing  for  the 
gynmote  prea^its  a  pictniesqiie  spectacle*  The  Indians  inclose  a  marshy  spot  and 
then  drive  in  horses  and  mnles  into  the  water,  until  the  noise  eicites  these  courageous 
fishes  to  the  attack.  They  are  seen  swimming  on  the  surface  like  snakes,  and  adroitly 
insinuating  themselves  under  the  belly  of  the  hors^,  many  of  which  Call  under  the 
▼idence  oi  these  invisible  blows,  while  others,  painting,  with  streaming  mane  and 
haggard  eyes,  expressive  of  anguish,  strive  to  evade  dxe  storm  whidi  threatens  them  : 
but  the  Indians,  armed  with  long  bamboos,  drive  them  back  again  into  the  middle  ti 
tile  water.  The  impetuosi^  of  this  unequal  eombat  at  lengdi  cnminishte.  The  gym« 
notes,  f^tiffued,  disperse,  Uke  clouds  deprived  vf  the  electric  fluid,  and  lecptira  long 
vvtpose  and  abiiBdant  aouriahment  to  mpur  the  kiss  of  the  galvanie  ibroe.  Their 
■trokes,  getting  feeder  and  foeUer,  prodnoe  a  less  sensible  met,  until  fn^hteoed  at 
length  by  the  trampBng  of  the  hoiaeB>  they  timidly  approach  the  banks,  and  are  thea 
struck  with  harpoons  by  the  Indians,  and  subsequently  pulled  on  the  steppe  with  dry 
sticks,  non-conductors  of  the  fluid." 


Abt.  XXI. — 1.  CoUectioo  ie  Manuelt ;  fermant  une  Enc^lopidk  de$  Sciences 
et  det  Arts,  Par  une  rhmhn  de  Savons  tt  de  Frattckns.  18mo.  Paris. 
1821  to  1828. 

2.  EncyclopSdie  Portative^  ou  Rhumc  Universel  des  Sciences,  des  Lettres  et  des 
Arts,  en  une  CoUeetUm  de  TndUs  Sipdris,  Par  une  Sociiie  de  Savons  et  de 
Gens  de  Lettres,     Lhroison,  1-^25,    24ma    Paris.    1824 — 1828. 

3.  Le  PetU  Producteur  IVanfois.  Par  le  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  Metidfre  dt 
VInstituty  4t;.  Sfc.    7  vols.    IBmo.    Paris.    1827-8. 

4.  Biblioth^ue  d'Instructwn  Eihnienioire :  Collection  de  petits  ouvrages  comvniUi 
par  la  SociUi  pofur  rinstruciion  Elhnentaire.    I81110.    Paris.     1836-8. 

5.  Almanack  des  Bans  ConseUs  pour  Van  de  Grace  1828.    18mo.  Paris. 

6.  Almanack  de  Af.  de  Montwm  pour  Vaxnie  1828^  contenant  k  rtdt  des  actes  da 
vertu  couronnis  por  PAcademk  Frangaise^  depuis  1S20  jusqu'i  1828.  I81110. 
Paris. 

The  impulse  lately  given  in  this  country  to  the  business  of  education  seems  to 
have  extended,  we  are  happy  to  say,  over  the  ereater  part  of  Europe.  It  wa» 
at  the  close  of  1823  that  tne  first  Mechanics^  Institution  was  established  ia 
England, — the  School  of  Arts  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Andersoniati  Institution 
at  Glasgow,  being  previously  in  existence;  and  at  present  there  are  we  believe 
rather  more  than  one  hundred  .such  institutions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
In  November,  1824,  the  first  attempt  was  made  in  France  to  impart  scientific 
knowledge  to  artizans.  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  who  had  seen  in  this  country, 
as  he  expresses  it,  the  powerful  and  the  learned  uniting  their  efforts  to  procure 
for  the  workmen  a  better  education,  which  was  to  render  them  more  skilful 
and  more  prudent,  began  at  that  period,  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metierg 
at  Paris,  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  application  of  Mathematics  to  the  Arts. 
Every  year  since,  or  rather  twice  a  year  he  has  repeated  this  course;  and 
other  gentlemen,  imitating  his  example  have  delivered  similar  courses  of 
lectures  in  the  different  towns  of  France.  The  government,  under  the  ministry 
of  M.  de  Chabrol,  patronised  this  sort  of  instruction;  by  his  orders  the  pro- 
fessors of  hydrography  at  forty-four  of  the  maritime  towns  of  France  w^  in- 
structed to  give  gratuitous  lectures  to  sucl^  mechanics  and  artizans  as  cnose 
to  attend  them.  In  consequence  of  this  patronage,  the  spread  of  such  institu* 
tions  in  France  was  extremely  rapid,  and  in  December,  1826,  ninety-eight 
towns  of  that  country  could  boast  ot  having  lectures  and  other  means  for  teach- 
ing workmen  practical  geometry.    In  the  success  of  the  different  works  and 
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iisccNifiesofM.  Dopro  onthkfidbject,!^^  is  iMiidaiit  •widmee^mAikai 
species  of  instructioii  has  been  relished  bj  the  Freod&  artizans,  and  in  geoenl 
the  leetares  have  been  assidnousW  attended.  Similar  instttatioBs  (the^igh  to 
what  extent  we  are  not  ezactlj  informed)  hare  been  estaWdied  in  die  N^her- 
hmAf,  and  the  king  of  that  conntryy  in  his  public  speedy  deltrered  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  the  states  ^eral  in  1826*  congratulated  the  repie- 
■entatiTes  of  the  pe(N>le  <^  on  a  begraning  hafing  been  made  to  give  to  the 
woriung  classes  scientific  iustnictioo.''  In  Germany,  also,  the  same  work  hm 
been  commenced^  although,  from  the  excellent  schools  already  existing  in  thai 
«ountiyy  new  institutions  for  education  are  there  less  wanted.  £▼«&  at  Madrid, 
we  are  infiDrmed  by  Baron  Dnpin,  some  eibrts  have  been  wade  to  open  a 
course  of  instruction  in  geometry  applied  to  the  arts,  llkeae  oontemporaneoos 
eibrts  to  improre  education,  show  the  general  nature  of  that  moremeDt, 
which  seems  of  late,  as  one  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  to  have  been  given  to  the 
intellectual  progress  of  Europe. 

"  After  Madrid/'  aayt  Baron  Dupin,  "  it  woold  be  suDerflnous  to  remind  yoa  d 
Italy,  Switzeiiand,  and  the  Netherlands,  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  even  of  RiMsa, 
having  adopted  the  new  method  of  instmction,  and  of  their  redonbline  their  efibrti  to 
create  a  new  era,  which  may  see  diem  worthily  rivalling  the  foraaijable  indoati^  «f 
Great  Britain.  Haiti  aiks  for  professoit,  the  South  American  states  have  trantUtediPtP 
their  language  the  lessons  taugnt  at  Paris,  and  the  impulse  given  in  France  has  alreailf 
reached  the  countries  of  another  hemiapbere."* 

About  the  same  time  that  the  first  Medianics'  Institution  was  established 
in  this  country,  a  number  of  Hterary  undertakings  were  begun,  having  for 
their  object  to  supply  accurate  scientific  instruction  at  a  cheap  rate ;  su^  as 
«  Mechanics'  Magazines,"  "  Chemistry,"  **  Dictionaries  of  the  Arts,"  "  Die- 
tlonaries  of  Architecture,"-  ^  Cheap  Encydopediaa,"  Ice  &c.,  and  sahse- 
quently,  the  Sodety  for  the  Difiiiston  of  Useful  Knowledge,  commenced  at  die 
early  part  of  1837,  the  publication  of  its  series  of  scientific  treatises.    In 
Pjance  the  progress  has  oeen  similar.    Baron  Dupin,  on  commendBg  hit 
course  of  Mathematical  Instruction,  composed  a  treatise  <m  Mathematics  i^ 
^lied  to^the  Arts,  with  a  view  of  forming  a  text-book  for  the  difierent  instita- 
tions  of  France,  which  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 
He  has  now  taken  the  most  interesting  details  contained  m  his  large  won, 
^ Forces  Produetivet  et  Commerdaies  de  la  France"  (reviewed  in  our 'Secood 
iramber)  and  has  worked  them  up,  with  other  materials,  into  the  seres 
little  Tolumes  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  (No.  3.)    Of  the  series  of 
**  ManutU^  not  actually  begun,  but  much  extended  in  1825,   neariy  ooe 
hundred  have   been    published,    forming    altogether  a  complete  body  of 
compendious  treatises  on  the  sciences  and  arts.     Each  of  them  costs  from 
2f  to  4  francs  per  volume,  according  to  its  size,  and  several  of  Uiem  have 
already  reached  a  second  and  even  a  third  edition.    The  <*  Encydopedk 
Portative^'  was  begun  about  the  same  period,  and  seems  also  to  have  met 
with  a  fistvourable  reception.    Finally  a  society  has  been  established  at  Paris, 
under  the  name  of  SocUti  pour  Vhutruction  Elcmentaire,  similar  to  the  Society 
for  diflusing  Useful  Knowledge.    Not  only,  therefore,  have  many  new  wi 
valuable  institutions  for  promoting  knowledge  been  recently  established  is 
several  countries  of  Europe,  but  there  has  at  the  same  time  been  publhhed, 
both  in  France  and  England  a  great,  we  may  say,  indeed,  an  unusual  number 
of  biDks,  all  calculated  to  bring  Uie  veiy  highest  parts  of  knowledge  to  the 
doors  of  the  very  poorest  classes  of  society.    What  may  be  die  success  of 
these  efforts  it  is  impossible  to  predict,  but  as  other  ages  have  been  distin- 
guiriied  for  great  ana  important  acquisitions  to  our  knowledge,  sudi  as  we 

*  Petit  Produeteur,  tome  v.  p.  48, 
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ean  hardly  now  anticipate^  we  would  fidn  hope  thtt  this  is  to  be  the  age  of 
its  universal  di£^on. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much,  yerv  much^  is  still  required,  to  accderate 
tiiis  diffusion^  more  particularly  among  me  agricultural  classes  both  of  France 
and  Cngland.  On  tnis  very  interesting  sub}^,  as  far  as  France  is  concerned; 
we  have  already  published  in  our  second  number  the  important  statis-' 
tical  details  collected  by  Baron  Dupin;  as  well  as  the  corresponding  nume- 
rical ones  which  show  how  mucn  the  means  of  instruction  for  the  lower 
classes  in  that  country  have  of  late  been  augmented.  We  shall  now,  there- 
fore,  only  add  an  observation  or  two  from  his  Fetit  Producteuri  which  show 
how  very  necessary  it  is  that  some  means  should  be  taken,  to  spread  over  the 
whole  of  France,  a  little  of  that  ciTilization,  as  well  as  leammg,  which  are 
now  accumulated  in,  but  almost  confined  to  Paris  and  the  other  large  towns. 

**  In  five-tizths  of  France,"  he  ssts,  "  the  agricultiual  instramtots  are  still  made 
ifk  the  rudeit  form.  They  aie  so  badly  constructed,  so  ill-adapted  to  the  aninud  power 
which  sets  them  in  motioo,  that  they  cause  the  half  of  it,  two-thirds,  and  sometimes 
even  three-fourths  to  be  wasted."  *'  There  are  still  some  parts  of  France,"  he  observes, 
in  another  place,  "  where  the  people  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  domestic  auimals 
to  prevent  tne  women  being  employed  as  beasts  of  burden  or  draught ;  they  dn«  barrows 
and  4ung-carU,  haul  alon^  boats  and  vessels,  carry  heavy  burdens,  drive  the  punigh  and 
share  the  most  irksome  labours.  Shall  I  mention,  even,  that  one  generation  has 
scarcely  past  away  since  France  saw,  in  some  <^  the  vallies  of  the  AJpa,  women 
Kameased  to  the  plough  in  conjunction  with  asses  1  Borne  down  by  ezcessive  labour/ 
«zpoaad  to  die  sun,  the  ram  and  the  snow,  the  women  have  their  faces,  hands,  feet,  an4 
neck  covered  with  a  blackish  tanned  skin,  which  makes  them  resembW  Hottentots,  and 
their  hard  angolar  wrinkled  features  remind  one  of  Tartars." 

Sach  is  we  believe  a  correct,  and  by  no  means  ex^;gerated  description,  of 
the  agricultural  parts  of  France.  The  case  is  somewmU  better  in  England^ 
but  still  the  difference  is  great  between  the  degree  of  instruction  fbund  m  our 
towns  and  in  the  country.  We  happen  to  know  that  of  a  company  of  marines 
recently  embarked  on  board  one  ot  His  Majesty's  ships,  and  consisting  diieiy 
of  men  who  had  been  amcultural  labourers,  not  above  one  in  twen^  could 
read  or  write,  whereas,  of  the  seamen  on  board  the  same  ship,  collected  <^efly 
from  our  towns,  there  was  not  one  in  twenty  who  could  not.  It  is  of  course 
amongst  a  condensed  population  that  education  is  easily  difiused,  so  that  a 
crowded  city  supplies  many  correctives  for  the  evils  which  it  is  thought  to 
engender. 

One  great  distinction  between  the  system  followed  in  the  two  countri^, 
(which  will  lead,  we  apprehend,  to  important  consequences)  is,  that  in  England 
tiie  people  have  establbhed  Mechanics'  Institutions  for  themselves,  and  sup- 
port them,  while  the  people  of  France  are  taught  gratuitously.  There  the 
new  sdiools  have  all  been  founded  by  Prefects  and  il/t^ort,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  ministry,  or  by  the  ministers  themselves.  Here,  vrith  the  exception  of 
some  little  patronage  bestowed  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Peel  and 
Mr.  Huskisson,  the  members  of  the  government  have  completely  stood 
aloof  from  this  great  work.  There,  consequently,  nothinsr  will  be  taught  but  what 
the  government  may  sanction ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  instruction  will  adapt 
itself  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  already  the  lectures  delivered  to  them,' 
embrace  not  only  Geometry  and  Mechanics,  but  History,  Political  Economy, 
Anatomy  and  Phjrsiolo^,  and  even  Metaphysics.  As  long  as  public  opinion 
preserves  the  sway,  which  it  seems  now  to  have  acquired  in  the  government  of 
France,  no  evil  will  perhaps  ensue  from  concentrating  in  the  hands  of  its  rulers 
this  additional  power  over  the  minds  of  its  subjects;  but  we  are  afiraid  of  the 
debasing  consequences,  should  the  Jesuitical  faction  ever  come  to  govern  the 
country  in  the  name  of  ^e  king. 
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The  ^Msmmli^*  vn  neat,  ooncise,  aad  yet  comprehensiTe  descn^tioBS  o( 

the  different  arts  and  sciences.  Each  treats  of  some  particular  subject,  and 
al  the  conuneocement  an  account  is  given  of  all  the  existing  laws  relative  to 
tiiat  subject  This  will  be  very  useful,  but  it  could  scarcely  be  imitated  here 
in  the  present  state  of  our  laws.  Amon^  them,  also,  there  is  a  "  Manuel  du 
Praticien,'*  or  "  Cabinet  Lawyer,'*  bringing  the  law  within  the  reach  of  the 
whole  communitY.  The  '^  Encyclopedic  Portative**  differs  chiefly  from  the 
*^  Manueb**  in  being  somewhat  more  concise  and  more  recherchL  The 
latter  also  embrace  all  the  arts,  while  the  former  is  nearly  limited  to 
the  sciences,  fine  arts,  and  belles  lettres.  The  former  is  rather  adapted 
to  the  professions,  the  latter  to  the  working  classes.  At  the  end  of  each 
volume  of  the  Encvclop^die,  a  short  neat  biography  of  the  most  cdebrated 
authors  on  the  subject  of  which  the  volume  treats  is  given,  as  well  as  a 
succinct  bibliography,  both  of  which  seem  to  us  very  desirable  in  such  works. 
Ilie  BibliatkiqH4  tflrutructian  EUmentmite  is  a  colliection  of  treatises  approved 
of  by  the  society  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  published  under  its  sanction. 
It  embraces  apparently  all  kinds  of  subjects,  as  we  have  seen  works  on 
Mineralogy,  Political  Economy,  Practical  Morality,. Law,  &c.  &c.  VAImO' 
nach  fks  Sms  ConseiU  is  a  very  cheap  little  work,  and  stands  very  high  in  our 
estimation.  Besides  the  Calendar,  unstained  by  predictions,  it  contains  a 
great  number  of  useful  notices  and  much  pleasant  instruction,  conveyed  by 
selecting  e&ample#  from  Ufe.  On  the  whole,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  the 
cheap  works  lately  published,  or  now  publishing  in  Paris,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people,  whether  they  proceed  from  the  enterprize  of  individual  bookseUen 
•r  from  the  Society  for  Elementary  Instruction,  are  fully  equal  to  the  oone- 
sponding  works  lately  published  or  ndw  in  the  course  of  publication  in  this 
country.  We  oan  saifely  recommend  the  little  treatises  of  the  Encyciopidie 
Portative*  on  Eloquence,  the  History  of  Literary  Men,  Archseology,  Rhe- 
toric, and  similar  subjects,  as  well  adapted  for  the  more  advanced  classes  of  the 
students  of  French. 


Art.  XXII. — Lutte  von  HaUing,    In  Briefen  out  Sidspanien,  von  Diui.  Less- 
man.    2Theile.  12mo.    Berlin.  1827. 

Letters  from  Spain,  that  are  almost  silent  on  the  horrors  of  the  inquisition, 
and  on  the  last  peninsular  war — that  never  even  allude  to  the  political  evils 
that  still  afflict  tnat  country — may  well  be  considered  a  remarkable  pheno- 
menon in  the  literary  world,  if,  indeed,  the  hand  of  the  Berlin  censor  has  not 
carefully  pruned  them  of  all  such  allusions.  We  grant,  that  by  the  statesman, 
the  politician,  or  the  soldier,  the  subjects  just  mentioned  may  be  considered 
as  of  paramount  importance;  and  we  do  not  now  intend  to  depreciate  them, 
as  furnishing  lessons  of  moral  and  political  wisdom:  but,  happily,  there  are 
other  matters  besides  massacre,  rapme,  and  martyrdom — and  other  classes  of 
society  whose  tastes  must  be  consulted.  **  Peace  has  its  triumphs,  too;^  and 
we  think  well  of  the  taste  that  turns  away  with  loathing  from  the  crimes  and 
follies  of  mankind,  to  gaze  on  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture. 

The  story  of  this  amusing  work  is  soon  told  :•  pal  cha- 

pter, appears  to  have  spent  his  early  davs  in  I  erwards 

settled  in  Germany.    It  had  long  been  his  fo  »  re-visit 

the  scenes  of  his  infancy — the  happy  plains  of  at  three 

years  after  his  marriage  he  sets  out  for  Spain.  asioned 

by  the  haughty  insolence  of  a  proud  Spaniard,  ]  ambas*. 

sador;  produces  an  attack  of  jaundice  at  Madri  i  whidk 
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Ita  quits  tligt  dly^ftitk  bttfiululy  Imd  at^ 

from  Seville  aod  Cadiz,  the  letters  are  dated.  The  party  consists  of  Leopold, 
a  welKinfbrmed  and  tolerant  traveller^— whose  estimate  of  Spanish  character 
we  apprehend  to  be  nearer  the  truth  than  bigots  will  allow — his  wife,  Ange- 
lica, a  worthy  compajiion  of  such  a  husband;  her  sister  Louisa,  a*warm- 
hearted,  blue-eyed  German  maiden,  who  speedily  falls  in  love  with,  and  takes 
home  with  her  to  Germany,  a  Don  Sebastiano  Guadaxaras  as  her  spouse. 
Last  in  the  cortege  is  Laurentius,  a  learned,  hard-headed  pedant,  the  butt  of 
the  whole  party,  who  had  quitted  Germany  on  account  of  a  dud.  With  all 
his  love  of  livy,  and  of  the  uerman  philologists,  he  occasionally  enlivens  his 
letters  with  some  scintillations  of  northern  wit ;  and  is,  moreover,  endowed 
with  a  most  iron  hardihood  of  constitution,  adapted  aiike  to  every  climate. 
Still  he  is  continually  discontented  with  all  about  him,  and  seldom  makes  a 
secret  of  it.  The  only  object  that  afibtded  him  pleasure,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  journey,  was  the  madhouse  at  Toledo.  No  sooner  is  he  com- 
fortably seatai  in  any  town  than  his  researches  commence,  and  the  discovery 
of  a  well-replenished  madhouse  is  more  interesting  in  his  eyes  than  if  he  had 
been  introduced  to  a  college  of  cardinals.  From  such  an  abundant  storehouse 
we  have  onlv  room  to  make  a  few  extracts,  and  tliese  chiefly  relating  to  litera- 
ture.   The  following  is  from  one  of  the  letters  of  the  young  Louisa : 

<' Seville,  April  «t. 
"  When,  on  a  Saint's  dav  in  Madrid,  the  long  line  of  carria^s  on  the  Prado  fa  all 
tn  motion,  suddenly,  at  twilight,  the  bells  of  the  nearest  church  suininon  to  prayers, 
insiaotly  everv  foot-passenger  stands  slil),  the  carriages  draw  op,  all  conversation 
ceases,  every  head  is  uncovered,  and  erery  month  ejacolates  a  prayer — the  whole 
procession  seems  as  if  transronned  to  marble.  When  -the  last  echo  oif  tbe^  bolls  has 
died  awav,  and  the  last  prayer  has  been  offered  ap>  every  foot  is  agaiu  in  motion^ 
and,  as  if  the  life's  blood  liegaa  to  flow  anew,  the  procession  continues  its  former 
unintemipted  course* 

"  In  the  evening  I  returned  to  my  room,  and  read  the  DeUeiat  of  Manuel  de  ViUegat; 
a  collection  of  Anacreontic  songs,  in  which  the  joyous  spirit  of  pleasure  is  harmoniously 
blended  wiih  a  sentimental,  and  almost  unrivalled  simplicity.  I  read,  and  read,  ana 
felt  myself  irresistibly  attached  to  the  book.  Suddenly  I  heard  beneath  my  window 
the  notes  of  a  guitar.  I  listened,  and  the  sounds  became  louder  and  livelier.  I  drew 
near  to  the  window,  and  observed  a  boy  running  bis  fingers  over  the  instrument,  and 
preparuig  to  sins.  He  observed  me,  for  the  full  moon  slione  bright ;  he  had  a  foreign 
appearance,  and  I  could  see  at  the  first  glance  that  he  was  not  a  native  of  Spain. 
His  long,  foir  hair,  fell  over  Ids  shoulders,  and  his  complexion  was  fairer  than  Is 
generally  observed  among  the  boys  here.  Conceive  my  astonishment  when  he  beean 
to  play,  and  accompanied  his  guitar  with  a  song  in  my  native  hmgoage  1  If  my  first 
smprise  was  great,  it  was  still  more  increased  at  hearing  the  contents  of  the  song." 

The  truth  is,  the  Don  Sebastian  already  mentioned,  who  had  seen  Louisa 
on  the  Prado  at  Madrid,  and  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  her,  had  accompanied 
her,  imobserved,  along  the  journey,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  save  her 
from  drowning  on  crossing  the  Uuadiana.  He  it  was  who  had  hired  the 
young  German  minstrel  to  serenade  his  mistress  in  her  own  language,  and 
to  acquaint  her,  in  the  song,  vrith  the  tale  of  his  love;  which  is  carried  oo^ 
in  sunshine  and  in  shade,  to  the  usual  blissful  termination. 

In  another  letter,  Louisa,  again  speaking  of  Villegas,  remarks, 

"  I  return  to  him  with  fresh  delight,  and  have  now  read  his  poems  twice  throudi. 
I  greatly  prefer  his  DeUciat  to  his  Amatorias,  in  which,  like  Marini,  he  often  errs/py 
unnatural  exaggeration.  True,  indeed,  I  can  but  imperfectly  sympathise  with  him 
in  his  joyous  moods ;  but  his  |dctures  are  so  enchanting,  and  his  manner  so  naive,  that 
I  do  not  know  a  single  German  poet  that  can  be  compared  with  him  in  the  fdicitoas 
handling  of  nichtri&s.    *    »    •    • 
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order  to  sate  tbouelTet  from  totd  ruin,  and  to  keep  them  from  idkneM.  The  pmeat 
timet  produce  nothing  original.  Novel- wnlen  go  on,  recasting  the  precious  ntetals  of 
C*rvataei  and  Mendou.  The  worshippers  of  Melpomene  lisp  the  same  prettineu  that 
formerly  immortalixed  a  Vgga  and  a  CiMldenm,  Those  that  press  forward  to  tlw  tempie 
of  immortality  on  the  wings  of  an  idyl,  dress  themselves  out  in  Saa  de  Miranoi^s 
graceful  Opacity,  or  borrow  for  their  shepherds  the  endearing  philosophy  of  Mmtc- 
matfoTt  whose  producdons  were  formerly  so  highly  esteemed  in  me  poetiol  Arcadia. 
The  composer  of  Odes  labours  to  attain  the  anrnwlffd  diction  of  a  Herren,  and  the 
aspirant  for  fame  who  writes  devotional  pieces,  drags  on  painfulbr  in  the  fbotstens  of 
the  ineomparable  Lutt<f<  Ltett,  who,  according  to  my  Leopold,  wonkl  have  immortnivd 
himelf,  bad  he  written  nothing  else  bnt  the  two  odes,  "  Nocbe  Serena/'  and  «  Deb 
Vkht  diel  Cielo."  Many  ine  productions,  however,  and  in  my  opinion  the  inest,  an 
Mifar  to  be  met  with  in  the  movths  of  the  common  people,  and  Leopold  is  now  bosy 
wilA  a  translation  of  some  popular  romances. 

"  The  Spaniards  are  particularly  averse  to  borrowing  from  the  intellectaal  treasures 
of  other  nations.  They  glean  the  field  of  their  own  muses  to  the  veiy  last  ear,  and 
then  commence  the  same  labour  over  again.  They  seem  to  me  to  resemble  the  wild 
animals  in  the  garden  of  Aranjoez,  which,  although  unindosed,  thcry  are  in  no  danger 
of  leaving,  as  the  whole  country  round  aflbids  neither  shade  nor  nourUbment.  Obstinacv 
bean  the  blame  of  the  greater  part  of  this :  indeed,  so  obstinate  is  the  S|»aiuard,  and 
in  some  provinces  in  particular  so  remaitably  self-vriUed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  oas 
part  of  Spain  make  a  ^  of  the  others  on  this  accoont.  Thus,  the  obstinate  Biscayu 
is  represented  as  drivmg  a  nail  into  the  wall  vrith  his  head,  whilst  the  still  moie  ofarti- 
nate  Arragonian  is  figured  in  the  same  act  and  attitudei  bat  mth  the  pcnnt  of  the  nafl 
tamed  outward  r* 

To  concltide  this  brief  notice^  the  diaracter  of  the  different  letter-writen  is 
terr  well  sustained;  and  we  pass  from  the  plain,  nnafiected  good  sense 
of  Leopold  and  his  wife,  to  the  pleasing  sentimentality  and  elegant  taste  of 
Louisa,  and  ^e  half-boorisb,  half^pedantic  salHes  of  the  Westphalian  Doctor- 
with  entire  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  personages.  Sketches  of  Spanish 
Planners  and  custpms,  and  spirited  versions  of  old  Spanish  ballads,  agreeably 
dccupy  the  reader's  attention  to  the  end. 

We  may  add,  that  Goethe  is  said  to  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of 
the  talentfii  of  the  aiithior,  who,  if  he  has  not  visited  Spain  in  person,  has  at 
least  turned  to  very  good  account  the  labours  of  the  most  distinguished  writen 
on  that  country.  

Art.  XXm. — A.W.  Schlegels  Vorletungen  nher  Theorie  und  Getchichte  der  W- 

.   denden  Kumtef  gehalten  in  Berlin  im  Sommer  1827.  Herautgit^ehen  in  SJussen 

im  Berliner  Conversationi-BUUi/ur  Foetie^  IMeralur  und  Kritik.    4to. 

DuRnro  die  summer  of  last  year,  A.  W.  Schlep  delivered  at  Beiiin  a  ooane 
of  lectures  on*  the  **  Tbeoi^  and  History  of  the  Pormative  Arts,**  L  e.  Ardiitec- 
tore,  Sctilpture  and  Paintmg.  These  lectures  were  numerously  attended,  xai 
the  distinguished  lecturer  enabled  the  editors  of  the  Conyersationa^Bla^  to 
present  the  public  with  sk^jtches  of  them  in  the  columns  of  their  joumaL 

In  the  first  lecture,  after  pointing  out  the  dbtinction  between  these  and  the 
other  fine  arts,  Mr.  Schlegel  proceeds  to  consider  the  various  theories  of  the 
t>eautiful  that  have  been  advanced  from  the  time  of  Plato  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  takes  occasion  to  qualify  the  idea  of  art  being  an  imitation  of  nature, 
by  showing  that  by  that  rule  is  not  meant  the  servile  copying  of  objects,  but  a 
striving  after  the  varied,  creative  and  productive  powers  of  nature.  In  his 
third  kcture  be  rejects  the  maxim  "  De  gtutibut  nan  est  disputamium,'*  and 
maintains  that  there  is  a  standard  of  taste,  and  that  all  nations,  whatever  their 
degree  of  cultivation,  agree  in  the  essentials  of  what  they  regard  as  beautifiiL 
He  fiurtber  thinks  that  it  was  neither  necessity  n«r  loxipy,  but  the  ^rtraimqg 
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after  fhe  ideal  cf  a  fpreater  degree  of  perfectipn  than  it  to  be  ftmnd  in  nature, 
that  gave  bir^i  to  the  ^Ji%  arts^  and  that  hence  they  are  cultivated  in  a  greater 
or  leas  degree  among  all  tribes  and  nations. 

.  He  now  passes  to  architecture,  to  which  term  he  gives  a  very  extensive  mean- 
ingy  including  under  it  the  art  of  laying  out  public  squares,  landscape  garden* 
ing,  ornamenting  buildings  and  furniture,  drinking-vessels,  &c.  &c.,  in  fine,  all 
works  of  art  which  have  no  definite  prototype  in  nature.  In  architecture,  he 
saysy  there  are  four  things  to  be  consiaered :  1.  General  geometrical  and  mecha* 
nical  basis*'  2.  Symmetry.  3.  Proportion.  4.  Ornament.  On  all  these  heads 
he  makes  most  judicious  observations,  and  under  the  third  he  entirely  rejects 
the  idea  <^  there  being  any  fixed  proportions  in  architecture,  and  of  the  Grecian 
Style  being  suited  for  all  ages  and  climates,  as  well  as  the  standard  of  perfection. 
He  next  proceeds  to  show  the  difierence  between  sculpture  and  painting,  and 
illustrates  in  the  following  manner  the  relation  in  which  these  arts  stand  to 
each  other. 

"  Suppose  we  have  a  bust  and  a  picture  of  a  person  who  is  dead,  and  that  we  give 
to  a  icmlplor  ^e  Fcture  to  make  a  bust  from  it,  and  the  J>u8t  to  a  painter  in  order  to 
dmm  a  portraiL  The  difficulty  the  painter  finds  is,  that  in  die  bust  the  colour,  the  lively 
tone  of  the  fiesb  and  the  animated  glance  of  die  eye  are  wanting,  while  the  sculptor, 
who  has  only  to  do  with  the  simple  form»  finds  in  the  portrait  a  sreat  deal  that  is  super- 
fluous, and  if  it  is  not  a  side  face  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  him  to  give  the  just 
proportions.*' 

On  the  subject  of  painting  and  its  various  component  parts,  Mr.  Schlegel  is 
very  full  and  satisfactory,  and  as  orieinal  as  it  was  perhaps  possible  to  be. 
Throughout  he  expresses  his  distaste  tor  the  servile  copying  of^nature.  And 
here  he  considers  he  has  the  voice  of  mankind  with  him,  as  Utian  is  univer- 
sally esteemed  a  superior  painter' to  Denner,  though  the  portraits  of  the  last 
will  bear  to  be  viewed  with  the  microscope,  and  if  exact  imitation  was  the 
thins  of  value.  Dioramas,  Panoramas,  &c.  would  rank  before  the  landscapes 
of  Claude  and  Ruysdael,  which  they  decidedly  do  not. 

In  his  tenth  lecture  Mr.  Schlegel  commences  a  historic  view  of  the  arts, 
beginning  with  Egypt;  the  massive  character  of  her  architecture  he  justly 
ascribes  to  sacerdotal  influence  and  to  the  ponderous  nature  of  their  building 
materials,  granite,  syenite,  &c.  In  sculpture,  their  penchant  for  symbol 
prevented  their  making  any  considerable  progress.  Painting  vras  the  art  in 
vdiich  they  were  most  deficient,  though  thev  had  a  wonderful  knowledge  of 
tiie  painting  substances,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours  subsists  after  Siou- 
sanos  of  years. 

When  commencing  his  view  of  the  arts  in  India,  Mr.  Schlegel  makes  the 
following  just  remarks,  which  it  would  be  well  if  such  men  as  Cieuzer  and  his 
followers  would  lay  to  heart 

"  Although  we  find  the  strongest  resemblance  between  the  architecture  of  India  and 
that  of  Egypt,  yet  there  cannot  be  thence  inferred  a  connexion  betweeh  the  two  nations. 
It  results  mwi  the  general  history  of  cultivation  that  art  b  grounded  on  human  nature ; 
hence,  as  in  manners  and  religion,  there  is  also  to  be  found  in  art  a  certain  d^ree 
of  approximation  and  agreement." 

He  notices,  for  example,  the  circumstance  of  the  buildings  of  these  nations 
as  well  as  of  the  Greeks,  having  columns  with  capitals,  &c.;  but  philosophi- 
cally coAelodes  ^t  each  invented  them  independently.  Indian  artists,  though 
choked  by  the  same  causes,  idealized  more  than  those  of  Egypt,  and  Mr. 
Schlegel  regards  the  Indians  as  the  first  painters  of  the  East. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  staifb  of^  the  arts  in  Phcenicia,  Babylon  and 
Persiii,  Mr.  Sehlegel  passes  to  Greece,  and,  as  might  be  anticipated,  gives  a 
masterly  dcetdi  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  in  that  country.  Ihe  ordi- 
nary theory- of  the  gradual  progress  in  architecture  firom  the  heavy  to  the  light 
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he  utterly  rejects.  Each  national  stem,  he  says,  had  its  peculiar  style;  sifnnl' 
laneously  with  the  massive  Doric  columns  of  Magna  Grecia  -  and  Sicily  arose 
the  light  Ionic  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Ionic  temple  of  Juno  at  Samos,  and  that 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  are  as  old  as  the  Doric  ones  at  Psestum  and  Agrigentum. 
The  rich  Corinthian,  too,  is  as  ancient  as  the  simpler  Ionic  We  are  glad  here 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Schlegel  wisely  rejects  as  silly  tales  the  stones  of  Uie  coming 
of  Cecrops  and  other  colonists  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  and  introducing  there 
the  rudiments  of  the  arts.  Grecian  art  is  perfectly  domestic  and  independent 
After  the  Romans,  and  Etrurians,  Mr.  Schlegel  concludes  by  a  view  of  the 
arts  in  the  period  of  Christianity. 

We  suppose  that  these  lectures  will  be  published,  and  vre  lo(^  forward  to 
their  forming,  at  no  distant  period^  a  valuable  addition  to  our  own  translated 
literature. 


Art.  XXIV. — Fncydopgiditchet  Worterbuch  der  Medkinischen  WitsenscJu^Un. 
Herausgegeben  von  den  Professoren  der  Medicmischen  FacuWdi  seu  BerUn, 
C.F.v.Grafe,  C. W. Hufeland,  H.F.Link,  K.A.Rudolphi,  E.vonSiebold. 
Enter  Band,  (Aachen-Agyrta)  Berlin,  1828.  (Encyclop^ical  Dictionaiy 
of  the  Medical  Sciences.  Published  by  the  rrofessors  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  at  Beriin.) 

The  first  volume  of  this  great  undertaking,  conducted  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  Germany,  is  now  before  us.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  six 
years,  and  is  to  consbt  of  25  volumes  tliick  8vo.  The  articles  which  we  have 
look^  over,  are  good ;  and  perhaps  no  people  in  the  worid  are  so  capable  of 
producing  a  standard  Encyclopaedia  of  Mecncine  as  the  Germans — their  great 
learning  and  unwearied  patience  fit  them  so  eminently  for  the  task.  No  people 
have  laboured  so  much  at  the  philosophy  of  Medicine  and  Anatomy ;  and  the 
enlarged  views  which  Meckel  and  Tiedemann  have  takea  of  physiology, 
while  diey  have  added  to  their  reputation,  have  extended  the  boundaries  of 
that  science.  Those  who  possess  the  French  Diclionaaire  des  Scienca  MaU' 
<calet,  will,  periiaps,  look  on  this  undertaking  as  a  work  of  supererogation: 
it  is  always  usefiil,  however,  to  have  the  same  facts  viewed  by  different  minds; 
and  it  may  be  stated  that,  making  allowances  for  the  too  great  proneness  to 
generalisation  and  to  fancifiilness,  the  work  of  a  German  is  generally  more 
valuable  to  the  student  than  that  of  a  Frenchman.  It  is  more  candid  and 
open  to  examination,  as  the  grounds  of  his  reasoning  are  always  stated, 
and  the  reference  to  the  has  given.  In  a  great  proportion  of  the  modem 
French  scientific  works,  there  is  scarcely  a  reference  noted;  smd  the  reader, 
unless  previously  initiated,  is  deluded  into  a  belief  that  all  that  is  in  the 
work  is  the  author*s  own.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  looking^  to  the  lite- 
rature of  both  nations,  will  not  find  our  remarks  exaggerated.  We  refer,  by 
way  of  example,  to  the  work  of  M.  Serres,  on  the  Anatomy^ of  the  JBrom,  as 
one  of  a  class.  It  embodies  all  the  German  discoveries,  but  put  together  in 
such  a  way  that  we  are  at  a  loss  which  to  adm^  most—the  impudence  of  the 
man,  or  the  ignorance  of  the  author. 


'     Abt.  WV.^Kurte  uher  die  Qeograpfmche  Verbreitung  der  KrwMeUen, 

In  a  recent  number  of  one  of  the  German  literary  Journals,  (das  Ausland,] 
we  have  remarked  a  curiosity,  namely,  a  Map  of  the  World  on  Mercator'i 
Projection,  which,  instead  of  containing  any  information  about  rivers,  sieas  and 
continents,  is  marked  with  the  maladies  "  which  flesh  is  heir  to.**  There  is  do 
doubt  that  life  presents  various  aspects  in  different  portions  o£  the  globe,  and 
\hat  the  conditions  of  its  being  are  pretty  strictly  determined  by  the  con- 
dition of  eadi  portion*    Hence  it  is  that  Humboldt  and  others  have  been  able 
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to  construct  maps,  from  which  we  can  at  once  see  what  peculiar  forms  of  life, 
animal  and  vegetable,  are  to  be  found  in  any  given  portion  of  the  earth.  It 
may  aopear  at  first  sight  paradoxical  to  assert  that  an  animal,  the  condor  ftyc 
example,  having  the  power  of  locomotion,  seemingly  with  nothing  to  obstruct 
its  own  "lordly  will,"  should  yet  be  as  strictly  tethered  to  a  region,  as  a  plant 
is  rooted  to  a  spot.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  true.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  to  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  there  are,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, strata  of  animal  life;  some  forms  may  range  through  more  than  one 
of  these,  but  none  can  pass  from  its  own  to  that  of  another  permanently  with 
impunity.  Hence  we  find  that  at  certain  depths  of  the  ocean  certain  fish  only 
are  found,  whose  organs  are  so  constructed  as  to  bear  the  additional  weight  of 
the  column  of  water,  and  in  this  point  of  view  the  ocean  may  be  regarded  as  a 
world  per  $6,  in  which  the  forms  are  as  various,  and  as  strictly  confined  to  cer- 
tain depths  as  are  those  which  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  That  disease 
can  be  viewed  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  phenomena  of  life  there  can  be  no 
doubt  It  is  a  (act  that  certain  diseases  belong  to  certain  climates.  This 
map,  therefore,  which  attempts  to  assign  the  limit  to  certain  diseases,  is  not 
only  carious  but  instructive.  In  its  execution,  however,  it  is  too  general,  and 
on  the  whole  the  author  must  be  regarded  as  one  who  has  attempted,  rather 
tiian  performed,  a  good  work.  The  authorities  on  which  certain  diseases  aie 
assigned  to  certain  latitudes  appear  to  be  good;  but  he  who  studies  the  map 
will  find  much  that  requires  &ith,  and  not  alitUe  at  which  he  will  be  indined 
to  cavil.  From  Norway  to  Behring's  Straits,  all  the  Polar  nations  ave  stated 
to  be  excitable  in  such  a  degree  as  to  amount  to  timidity.  On  the  plains  of 
Northern  Asia  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  mare's  milk, 
Ireland  is  marked  for  dysentery,  England  for  the  sweating  sidcness,  &c.  These 
are  the  weak  points  of  the  map.  &it  with  these  are  some  fearfiil  truths,  the 
march  of  the  cholera,  for  example,  firom  the  extremity,  of  India  to  Astrakan. 
Its  route  is  nearly  uniformly  north-west,  and  it  has  penetrated  into  climates 
too  like  our  own  to  make  us  have  any  doubt  on  the  postibilUy  of  its  readiing 
us  sooner  or  later.  The  .causes  which  regulate  this  singular  and  dreadful 
malady  are  still  matter  of  speculation.  It  will  attack  a  certain  portion  of  the 
camp-^  certain  line  of  the  army,  and  keep  to  it  so  strictly,  deviating  so  little 
to  the  right  or  left,  that  in  India^  from  this  resemblance  to.  discipliji^  it  vra« 
called  the  "  Carj^V*         ^ 

Art.  XXVI. — Ln$  Comedias  de  D.  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  cotejadat  con 
lot  m(^ore$  edkiones  hasta  ahora  puhlkudas,-  corregidas  y  dados  a  luz  por 
Juan  Jorge  Keil.     En  cuatro  ToraoS. '   Tom.  I.    Leipsique.    Fleischer^ 
1827.    Royal  8vo. 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  second  edition  of  the  works  of  Calderon,  pub- 
lished by  the  same  editor  (the  first  w^s  in  12mo,'  and  we  believe  is  still  un- 
finished), and  is  extremely  creditable  to  the  German  press.    It  is  printed  in 
royal  octavo,  on  a  fine  paper,  with  double  columns,  and  in  a  clear  though 
not  remarkably  handsome  type.    This  first  volume  of  more  than  40  sheeta^ 
contains  27  plays,  among  which  are  El  Pur^torio  de  Son  Pairkid,  La  Devo* 
cum  de  la  Crv2^   La  Duma  •  Duende,  El  Principe  Constanie,  Peor  est6  que 
estabOf  and  several  others  of  Calderon's  best  known  pieces.    A  short  1^ 
of  the  poet  is  prefixed.     The  three  remaining  volumes  are  to  follow  in 
succession,  and  tne  entire  edition  will  be  completed  by  June,  1829. 

Next  to  Shakspeare,  we  know  of  no  foreign*  dramatic  author  who  enjoys 
such  hieh  reputation  in  Germany  as  Calderon,  as  is  proved  by  the  number 
and  cniadity  of  translations  of  his  pieces,  arid  the  demand  for  copies  of  the 
origimds,  which  has  led  to  speculations  like  the  present.  Of  the  translationf, 
those  of  Schlegel  and  fiaron  von  Malsburg  c^e  the  best. 
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No-  IV. 


AUSTRIA. 


Vf ivvAw— Fred.  Schleg<d  it  nhomk  to  ddifw  ft  eomw  of  kctant  oo  the  FhiJo- 
sophy  of  Histoty.  He  intends  tooootknie,  in  these,  the  fturther  applicitiQii  of 
the  prindpfes  and  truths  laid  down  in  his  '<  Philosophy  of  life"  to  the  aetaal 
•tate  and  the  entire  historioal  derelopment  of  mankind.  Tfe  first  fi^e  leclniesy 
nceording  to  the  prospectnst  wiU  give,  besides  the  genend  introdnetiony  an 
-aooovnt  of  the  character  of  the  first  nations  of  remols  anti^iity^  who  bad  the 
nearest  participation  in  the  divine  revelation. .  Besides  the  questions  of  the 
fdation  of  man  to  the  eardi,  of  the  diTSsion  of  the  human  race  into  TBiioos 
nationsy  and  of  its  twofold  condition  in  the  primitiTe  woridy  lSb»  subjects  to  he 
tfuated  of  are,  Clnnese  antiqui^  and  the  idea  of  the  Chuese  empire;  the  state 
of  knowledge^  mode  of  life,  and  phikMophy  of  India;  the  sdenee,  devdopment 
•nadoorruption  of  Egypt;  and  the  destination  of  the  Hebrew  nation  to  preserve 
the  divine  revdation  in  its  purity,  as  well  as  the  special  guidance  and  the  fiUe 
cf  that  people.  The  next  six  lectures  embrace  the  dmraotets  of  the  nations  of 
classic  antiqui^,  and  of  those  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  which 
acquired  groit  influence  and  power.  They  treat,  thnefore,  of  the  PersiaBs,  «f 
their  natural  relip:ion,  dieir  manners  and  their  conquests;  ef  the  Gredo,  the 
spirit  of  their  sciences,  and  their  dominion;  of  the  Roman  people  and  the 
JUoman  empire;  of  Christianity,  its  consolidation  and  difibsion  thioughovt  the 
worid;  of  the  Germanic  nations;  and  of  the  dominion  of  the  Andw  in  the 
brilliant  era  of  the  first  Caliphs.  The  last  seven  lectures  contain  a  represen- 
tation of  the  succeeding  periods,  and  the  progressive  developi|ient  of  the  nodss 
of  life,  thinking  and  government,  in  modem  £urope,  as  influenced  by  die 
tmndples  of  Christiamty  and  the  use  and  application  whidi  Christian  nations 
have  made  of  the  light  of  truth  which  they  have  received.  The  subjects  to  be 
treated  of  here  are,  therefore,  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  ^  more 
ancient  German  empire;  the  Greek  sdiism  and  the  struggles  in  the  middle 
ages;  the  time  of  the  crusades;  the  discovery  of  America;  and  the  new 
impiUse  given  to  the  sciences. 

A  work  is  about  to  be  published  in  parts  at  Vienna,  by  Moshamer,  under 
the  title  of  Great  Etymological  DktUmary  of  the  Upper^Oerman  Lmgiit^tj 
considered :  I.  As  an  original  language.  IL  As  a  daughter  of  the  andent 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Latin,  Slavonic,  &c.  languages,  in.  As  the  original  souioe 
of  the  hiah  and  low  German  dialects.  A  part  vrill  be  published  overy  fen- 
night,  and  the  whole  will  be  completed  in  a  yeipr. 

GaiLLPARZEE^s  Nfiw  Plat.— -Perfasps  no  dramatic  author  of  Germany  has 
evinced  talents  and  genius  more  decidedly  original  than  Grillpaner;  yet  with 
the  nervous  sensibility,  more  of  less  incident  to  aU  poets,  we  doubt  not  th«t 
\i»  must  have  been  unduly  influenced  by  the  severe  censures  directed  by  some 
leading,  though  narrow-minded  crities^  ^gainsfc  hia  power^  play  of  4^e  **  A^ 
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cestress.'*  Consequently,  his  later  plflys^  l&e  *'  Golden  Fleece"  and  *'  King 
Ottokar/'eihibtted  a  comparative  tameness  wiiich  is  not  natural  to  him,  bat  the 
resuH,  probably,  of  a  determination  to  meet  such  critics  on  their  own  ground, 
«md  prove  that  h^  can  ad  libHtm  conform  to  dieir  doctrines,  and  still  ^«rite 
successiully,  though  on  principles  very  different  from  those  on  which  his  lite- 
rary career  was  coihmenced.  His  new  tragedy,  quaintly  entitled  "  The  Faiths 
fill  Servant,"  (**  Ein  treuer  Diener  seises  Herm,")  has  been  brought  out  at 
Vienna  with  great  effect,  and  possesses  much  dramatic  capability,  in  which 
respect  it  \i  considered  much  superior  to  his  already  successful  '*  King  Ottokar." 

Hungary. — Much  praise  has  been  bestowed  on  a  collection  of  poems  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Hofibauer,  entitled  *'  Love  of  Home,  by  a  Native  of  Styria,"  re- 
cently prmted  at  Gratz. 


BAVARIA. 


An  interesting  work  has  just  been  published  at  Nuremberg,  under  the  title  of 
Relics  of  Albert  Diirer,  containing :  I.  An  account  of  his  &mily.  H.  Letters 
to  Pirkheimer.  lU.  Letters  on  business.  IV.  Miscellaneous  letters.  V.  Poe- 
tical essap.  VI.  Journal  of  hjs  tour  in  the  Netherlands,  1520  and  152 1. 
Vll.  Inedit^d  fragments.  VIII.  Eitracts  from  his  printed  works.  IX.  His 
death.  X.  Pirkheimer's  remarkable  account  of  die  cause  of  his  premature  deaA. 
XI.  His  grave.  XH.  His  character  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist.  The  work  is 
ornamented  with  his  portrait,  a  £EU>simile  of  his  handwriting,  his  dwelling^ 
house,  grave,  &c. 

The  Chevalier  Wiebeking  has  announced  a  new  work  in  five  volumes,  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Civil  Architecture. 


DENMARK. 


Periodical  literature  had  long  been  in  a  languishing  state  in  Denmark,  but 
within  the  last  forty  years  it  has  assumed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  activity, 
and  in  our  own  days  has  made  very  considerable  progress.- 

Tliere  are  at  present  eighty  periodical  works  and  journals  in  the  kingdom> 
published  at  various  intervals;  seventy  of  these  are  in  thfe'  Danish  language, 
and  are  published  either  at  Copenhagen  or  in  the  principd  country  tovma«  Of 
the  remaining  ten,  six  are  in  German,  two  in  the  Icelandic,  and  two  in  Danish, 
published  in  the  East  Indian  possessions.  The  most  popular  literary  journal 
appears  to  be  Kjobentunmt  Flyvende  Post,  edited  by  Mr.  Heiberg,  jun.,  a  young 
man  of  elegant  talent,  and  who  excels  ecjually  in  grave  and  lively  compositions. 
The  Borgerrenen,  or  "  Friend  of  the  Citizen,''  is  edited  by  a  society  belonging 
to  that  class.  This  society  is  intended  to  assist  members  of  the  labouring 
classes  with  loans  paying  no  interest,  and  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  product 
of  the  journal. 

Theology — Medicine — ^Jurisprudence— Political  Economy  — History — Geo- 
graphy and  Antiquities  —  Education  —  Agriculture — Mathematics  and  the 
Arts,  even  Phrenology,  all  have  their  appropriate  journals,  and  many  of  them 
are  conducted  by  men  of  first-rate  talent  and  learning.  The  liberty  of  Ae 
press  is  said  to  be  greater  in  the  Danish  provinces  than  in  Holstein,  which, 
although  belonging  to  Denmark,  forms  part  of  the  Germanic  confederation. 
The  two  IcelaiHiic  joumads  are  on  miscellaneous  subjects  of  history  and  lite- 
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ratqre,  fewign  and  dintatic.  The  jooniak  pablkbed  in  Ibe  £nt  lodm  ^ 
a  true  pktare  of  the  popuUtioD,  exhibitiDg  ia  the  same  number  a  gorenupeot 
decree  m  Danish — an  adTertisement  of  the  saie  of  sugars  in  Englui — a  notice 
of  a  feast  in  French— or  a  prodamalion  respecting  a  runaway  sIato  in  Spanidi; 
iu  short,  they  are  a  true  tower  of  BabeL 

Tlie  Society  for  the  Promotioa  of  Danish  literataie  has  proppeed  the  fol- 
lowittg  prize-qaestion : — ^^  In  what  nianner  has  the  written  language,  in  the 
three  northern  kingdoms,  and  particulaijy  in  Denmad^  been  formed  £nHn  th^ 
common  original,  the  Icelandic  ?'' 

The  most  northern  library  in  the  world  is  that  at  Reikiarik,  the  capital  of 
Iceland,  it  contains  about  3,600  volumes.  That  of  the  Farroe  islands  has 
been  recently  considerably  augmented.  Anodier  is  establishing  at  E^efierdep 
in  the  north  of  Iceland. 


FRANCE. 


I«  the  course  of  next  month  will  appear  in  three  yolumea,  ootavo,  a  cofmnlete 
translation  from  the  Spanish,  by  Messrs.  Chalumeau  de  Vemeuil  and  ae  b 
Coquette,  of  the  Narrative  of  the  four  Voyages  undertaken  by  Christopher 
Columbus,  for  the  discovery  of  the  New  Work!,  firom  1492  to  1503,  lately 

Siblisbed  for  the  first  time  by  Don  Ferdinand  de  Navarrete,  Director  of  the 
ydrographical  Depot  at  Madrid,  and. of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History. 
This  translation  has  the  advantage  of  being  revised  by  Navarrete  himself,  and 
will  be  accompanied  with  notes  by  the  translators,  and  by  Messrs.  Abel-Be- 
musat,  Balbi,  Baron  Cuvier,  Labouderie,  Letronne,  De  Rossel,  Sednt  Martm, 
Walckenaer  and  others.  It  will  be  embellished  with  two  portraits  of  Colum- 
bus, his  coat-of-arms,  ^fac^inuU  of  fne  of  his  letters,  and  two  maps.  What- 
ever interest  the  recently  published  life  of  Columbus  by  Wa^ington  Irvhig 
may  present,  that  work  in  no  degree  supersedes  the  present,  in  whidi  we  find 
CiMumbus  himself,  and  his  principal  companions,  giving  the  history  of  their 
voyages  with  remarkable  camdour ;  we  are  here  made  participators  of  thdr 
different  emotions,  and  in  a  certain  degree  the  companions  of  their  da^eiB 
as  well  as  their  triumphs.  These  narratives  are  accompanied  by  o&ial 
documents  of  the  highest  interest.  The  translation  of  the  other  eariy  Spanish 
voyages  will  follow  ueir  publication  in  the  original. 

A  very  interesting  work  on  the  French  Pyrenees  by  the  Chevalier  Arban^re 
win  shortly  make  its  appearance,  in  two  volumes,  octavo.  It  will  contain  a 
complete  description  of  that  very  interesting  chain  of  mountains,  and  of  its 
principal  vallies,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic ;  with  observations 
on  the  character,  manners  and  dialects  of  their  inhabitants,  on  the  origin  and 
customs  of  the  Biscayans,  on  the  properties  of  the  several  springs,  and  a  sketdi 
of  the  different  classes  of  visitors  to  the  bathing  establishments  of  the  country. 
The  author,  during  a  series  of  years  and  in  a  succession  of  tours,  made  on  a 
digested  plan  embracing  the  whole  chain,  has  explored  the  principal  vallies  as 
well  as  the  most  difficult  pa^^  and  highest  summits  of  the  Pyrenees.  Writing 
in  the  presence  of  these  great  scenes  of  nature,  he  has  been  enabled,  by  this 
fortunate  position,  to  give  to  his  descriptions  the  accurate  perspective,  and 
warmth  and  fidelity  of  colouring,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  in  the 
quiet  of  the  closet. 
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Hie  filial vohnne  of  Benjao^  CkmMal^^mwkfDeiaSaUgioH,  is  ei^eettd 
to  appear  next  month. 

A  Hkto^  of  the  Parliameot  of  Ftm  is  shortly  expeeted  from  the  eloquent 
X>en  of  M.  de  fiarante. 

The  first  number  of  a  Selection  of  Inedtted  Monnmetits  of  Pompeii  has  just 
made  its  appearance  under  the  editorship  of  Messrs.  Raoul-Rochetce  and 
Souchet  The  distinguishing  features  of  the  work  are,  the  perfect  novdty  of 
the  designs^  (not  one  of  them  haying  hitherto  been  published^)  and  their  re- 
semblance to  the  originals  in  point  of  colourings  without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  communicate  the  admirable  charm  that  still  renders  them  as  firesh  as  on  the 
day  they  were  buried  from  the  world.  Oovemment  having  granted  to  the 
authors  the  special  &vour  of  designing  these  inedited  monuments  on  the  spot, 
xkothing  will  be  wanting  to  render  the  work  equally  interestiog  to  the  amateur 
and  the  artist  The  sdection  will  be  made  ircmi  those  edifices  which  ha?€ 
been  onirersally  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  visited  them  to  be  the  most 
interesting  in  point  of  arrangement  and  embellishment;  the  first  part  will 
accordingly  contain  the  Route  of  the  Tragic  Foet,  which,  of  all  the  houses 
hitherto  discovered  at  Pompeii,  presents  the  greatest  pictorial  richness,  and 
-will  now  be  represented  in  all  its  details  so  as  to  present  a  complete  and  £sdth- 
ful  image  of  this  charming  edifice.  Should-  this  part  be  favourably  received, 
a  second  will  follow,  containing  the  baths  of  Pomp^  and  a  third  will 
represent  the  building  usually  denomiQated  the  Pantneon,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  temple  of  Augustus,  and  which  will  complete  the  intended  aelec« 
tion  of  inedited  monuments. 


M.  Raoul^Rochette  has  also  circulated  the  prospectus  of  another  work^ 
■which  he  is  about  to  publish,  the  result  of  his  tour  in  Italy  and  Sicily  in  1826 
and  1827.  It  will  be  entitled  LwdUed  Monumenit  of  Figured  Antiqmty^ 
Creeky  Eirutcanf  and  Roman^  and  vrill  form  two  volumes  in  foKo,  printed  at 
the  royal  press,  embellished  with  200  plales,  partly  engraved,  and  partly 
lithographed.  It  will  be  distributed  into  twelve  livraisons,.  the  first  of  which 
wilt  appear  in  June,  and  the  future  numbers  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
careful  execution.  The  collection  will  contain  monuments  of  every  descrip* 
tion,  statues,  groups,  bas-reliefs,  vases,  urns,  sarcophagi,  paintings,  medals, 
ffems,  amulets,  firagments,  &c.  &c.  In  the  text  the  author  will  endeavour  to 
brinff  all  these  to  illustrate  his  investigation  of  the  manners,  institutions,  and 
religious  creeds  common  to  the  three  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit 
in  mem  the  general  march,  and  particular  direction  of  art  in  these  three  schools, 
during  its  principal  epochs.  In  relation  to  these  objects,  M.  Raoul-Rochette 
flatters  himself  that  this  collection '<^  inedited  monuments  vrill  enrich  the 
science  of  archeology,  as  well  as  the  history  of  art,  vrith  a  great  number  of 
new  and  important  mds. 

The  entire  remaining  stock  of  the  Bipont  collection  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  having  recently  been  purchased  by  Messrs.  Treuttel  and  Wurtz  of 
Parisy  that  house  has  determined  to  complete  and  continue  them.  Several  of 
the  authors  in  the  set  having  been  long  out  of  print,  the  publishers  have  com- 
menced their  operations  by  a  reprint  of  one  of  these^  the  Horace,  which  has 
just  appeared,  edited  by  Mr.  Gence,  the  translator  and  editor  of  Hiomas  k 
Kempis.  The  literary  notice  of  the  various  editions  ami  translations  of  the 
poet  nas  been  continued  up  to  a  late  period,  and  a  very  excellent  index  added. 
As  a. cheap,  useful  and  neat  edition  of  this  favourite  classic,  we  have  not  seea 
any  one  to  rival  it    The  other  classics  that  have  been  out  of  print  will  be 
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jitdamAmly  npitart«di  uid  w^iftnk  fAkam  add«dl>  bodi  Greek  aad  Li^  iui 
liave  not  yet  appeared  in  the  collection.  The  greatest  ttttentkm  wiS  he  paid 
to  maintain  the  reputation  whidi  these  editions  have  acqniredy  from  the  oor- 
leetness  oi  their  teits^  and  the  ^rafaiabte  nttet,  indexes,  «bd  hisloncal  and 
bibliographical  notices  which  they  contain. 

M.  Famid  haft  just  finished  his  leamad  irork  on  the  Soodi  of  Fimce 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  two  volumes  are  expected  towards  iht 
endclthe  jeOK. 

M.  Guizol  is  considerably  advanced  with  the  third  volume  of  his  SStiakt 
4t  la  RevokHon  tTAngkterre* 

M.  Buchon  is  engaged  on  his  LUroducHcn  to  the  CoGection  ofFrenck  On- 
nkle$  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  supteenth  century*  This  introductioQ  will  be 
published  next  year,  in  three  volumes,  octavo,  and  will  form  a  Civil,  Religieas, 
bomestic  and  Ltteraiy  History  of  France,  fhun  St  Louis  to  Frands  I. 

A  trandation  of  Colonel  Napier's  Ei$iory  of  the  Peninsuktr  Wor^  under  thi 
inspection  of,  and  accompanied  with  notes  by  Lieutenant  General  Coont 
.  Mathieu  Dumas  is  in  the  press;  the  first  volume  wtti  appear  very  shortly. 

The  fourth  livraison  of  M.  Sismondi's  Hittory  of  FrmicCy  containing  the 
tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  vdumes,  will  be  published  this  season.  Abo  t 
new  edition  of  his  work  on  the  LMeroture  of  the  South  of  Europe^  complete^ 
revised  and  corrected  by  the  author. 

,  A  new  vohuiSs  (the  Seventh)  of  the  interesting  colleGti<m  pobCshed  by  tbe 
Institute  of  France,  entitled  Notkei  tt  Eietrtdts  des  Manueerits  de  la  MS^- 
tl^tgue  da  Roi  et  mOrts  BibUotheqvet,  (which  had  been  susmnded  for  the  kit 
seventeen  years,  the  tenth  volume  being  dated  in  1810)  nam  jaat  been  p"dh 
tished.  It  contains  several  intereatinff  articles  on  Oriental  litenrture  by  Mesan, 
SiTvestre  de  Sacy,  Saint  Martin  and  Abel-R&nnsat ;  en  Greek  iiteratme  h$ 
Messrs.  Boissooade  and  Hase;  and  the  aooount  of  a  curious  MS.  in  the  Catlo- 
nian  Library  in  the  British  Museum,  by  M.  BriaL 

A  coUectiom  of  the  select  woiks  of  the  Gre^  and  Latin  F&tfaers,  in  tk 
original,  under  the  editordbip  of  M.  CaiUau,  assisted  by  thirty  learned  ecc^ 
siastics,  is  about  to  be  commenced  at  Paris.  It  will  be  poblisbed  in  livnbosi 
^two  volumes,  one  of  which  will  appear  eveiy  two  iaonths;  and  is  estimated 
to  form  about  thirty  volumes. 

A  History  of  Portugal  ^firom  the  origin  of  the  Lnsitanians  to  the  Regency  of 
Don  Miguel  is  announced  for  publication,  in  ten  volumes,  octa?o,  by  the 
Marquis  de  Fortia  d'Urban,  and  M.  Mielle.  It  will  include  a  repnnt,  with 
corrections  and  alterations,  of  La  Clede's  History,  which  has  been  long  oat  of 
print 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  of  the  Royal  library  at  Paris  hss  been 
in  preparation  for  siev^iiil  years,  and  will  bepublished  under  die  title  of  C^ 
logue  de$  Mamucrits  Arubtty  Pt^^tam-  tt  Turkic  de  la  BiMhihe^ue  du  Bai 
One  half  of  the  work  is  already  finished,  and  the  remainder  is  actirely  ptt)- 
ceeding  towards  completion.  Some  ideia  of  th^  fmportaiice  of  this  work  msf 
^  estimated  from  the  fktts,  that  die  and^nt  calalc^e'prittted  in  If 39  abooti^ 
With  errors,  and  that  the  number  of  tbk  i/Hfiks  has  since  been  mbrtf  to 
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i^loiibM.  VIn  ooUeOtioii,  as  ik  exiiu  it  pKMDt,  is  AniMlM  in  tii^^irflffld, 
-mtod  oonsequstitly  Ae  o«Caloga«  ^nll  possess  an  kitecesty  Mt  only  to  students 
cumI  MHtteuntof  Oriental  titeiatoiey  bntto  aH  wfao  voAoe'  true  leaming.  The 
'wofk  will  te«nildied  wi&  ^e  valnable  observations  of  M.  Silvestre  de  Sady 
«nd  other  eminent  Orientalists,  and  mxf  trtAy  be  r^vM  as  the  ittfst  aiMlio- 
Tity  in  the  Oriental  Bibliography  of  Bmope. 


The  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  whidi  has  now  recdyed  the  total  Sinc- 
tion,  is  proceeding  with  fr^  zeal  in  its  nsefiil  career.  A  translation  has  been 
appointed  to  be  made,  for  insertion  in  the  English  jommals,  of  ike  pri^ 
ofiered  by  the  society  for  the  solution  of  some  of  the  many  problems  that  still 
remain  unresolved  in  geography.  The  society  notices,  with  the  highest 
applause  and  gratitude,  the  exertions  of  M.  Cesar  Moreau  of  London,  whose 
active  correspondence  has  been  of  the  utmost  value  in  bringing  the  society  into 
relations  with  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  in  furnishing  infbrmation  of  every  description  connected  with  its  objects. 

A  complete  translation  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Thomas  B«id,  the  ScottilJi  phi- 
losopher, is  about  to  appear  at  Paris,  in  six  volumes,  octavo,  by  M.  Jouflroy. 
The  new  Frendi  school  of  philosophy,  which  commenced  with  M.  Royei  CollaM, 
(and  of  which  it  is  the  distinctive  characteristic,  to  ^ply  the  same  method  to 
the  science  of  the  human  mind,  that  has  communicated,  since  the  time  of 
Galileo,  so  powerful  an  impetus  to  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences,)  de- 
rives its  principles  from  the  works  of  the  Scottish  school,  and  particularly  from 
those  of  Reid,  its  {>arent  and  most  iUustrious  representative.  In  publishing 
Held,  M.  JoufTroy  will  therefore  present  the  pubhc  with  the  precursor  of  the 
new  French  philosophy.  Hiis  translation  will  be  enriched  with  some  com- 
munications of  M.  Koyer  Collard,  tending  to  illustrate  Reid,  and  at  the  same 
time  showing  the  progress  that  has  been  made  since  in  the  same  path. 

Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  newly  published  work,  '^  Hie  Philosophy  of  the 
Active  and  Moral  powers  of  Man,''  alludes,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  pre^ce, 
to  a  report  that  M.  Royer  Collard  was  engaged  in  a  translation  of  Reid^s 
Essays  on  the  Intellectual  powers  of  Man.  We  presume,  from  the  preceding 
announcement,  that  this  distinguished  philosopner  and  statesman  has  relin- 
quished his  design  and  confined '  himself  to  aiding  the  labours  of  his  friend 
M.  Joufiroy.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  the  same  place,  expresses  "  the  pleasure  which 
he  has  lately  received  from  a  perusal  of  the  very  elesant  translation  by  M» 
Joufiroy  of  his  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  preceded  by  a  long  introduction 
full  of  original  and  important  matter  ;^  '^  and  the  hope"  (in  whidi  we  are  sure 
he  will  not  be  disappomted)  "  that  the  volumes  he  now  publishes,  which  m^y 
be  considered  as  a  Comment  on  the  Ethical  part  of  his  Outlines,  may  perhaps 
find  a  few  who  will  not  only  read  but  study  tnem  with  attention  in  some  other 
countries  as  well  as  his  own.''  A  translation  of  Mr.  Stewart's  Philosophiotd 
Essays,  by  M.  Huret,  has  also  just  appeared. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  translation  of  Reid  are  expected  immediately. 

M.  Thiers,  having  completed  his  Histary  of  the  French  Revolution^  (ten 
volumes,  octavo,)  is  now  engaged  in  writing  me  HiUory  of  the  Empire. 

M.  Jules  Renouard,  of  Paris,  is  about  to  publish  a  complete  and  elegant 
edition,  in  one  volume,  octavo,  of  the  Worki  of  SchUkr,  in  German,  with  a 
prefetory  Essay  on  his  life  and  writings,  and  including  his  unpublished  corre- 
spondence.   A  beautifully  engraved  portrait  will  be  prefixed. 

The  sevens  volume  of  Mahe^Bcun's  Prkk  tie  Gettgrt^phie  Univer$eUe  \h 
promised  in  two  months. 
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Tw  Mw  imnmn  kane.  tamamamd  in  Wmic%  with  i)m  pmil  year.  Tbe 
finty  published  quAiteriy,  £c«Me  Trmtttfitik^  is  nndewf(>cid  to  be  ediled  bj 
Mr.  jBuchon;  tAe  other,  Bjtvue  l^rcmcoiie,  pnblishcdj  every  two  moptha,  is 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Guixot  The  pl»ns  of  Ixilh  af^pear  to  be  oesriy 
similar  to  the  English  quarterly  reviews,  ana  political  discuMiobs  form  a  large 
portion  of  their  staple.    The  principles  of  both  are  UberaL 


Mr.  FeKz  Lajaid  is  abont  to  publish  his  important  work  entitled,  Hisioncal 
§md  Archtoiogtcml  BetearcMes  om  the  Worthy  of  MUkra  m  Pertioy  in  Asia- 
Mmor  and  in  the  Roman  Empire.  It  will  form  two  quarto  vohimes  of  400 
pages  eadiy  with  a  folio  atlas  of  fifty  plates.  Ibis  work  received  the  prise  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  fidles-Lettres  in  1823. 


M.  de  Mari^  ^e  translator  of  Conde's  Historjof  the  Arabian  Dominion  in 
Spain,  has  just  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  General  HiUory  cf  Indta, 
Ancient  and  Modemy  from  the  year  2000  brfore  Christ  to  the  present  time; 
preceded  bjr  a  geographical  notice,  and  separate  dissertations  on  the  dirono- 
logy,  religion,  philosophy,  legislation,  literature^  arts  and  sciences,  and  com- 
meroe  of  me  Hindoos,  and  foUowed  by  a  treatise  on  the  present  commerce  of 
India  with  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  The  woHl  will  form  six  volumes 
in  all. 


Fnlgurites,^-ln  the  sitting  of  the  10th  of  March  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Science  at  Paris,  Doctor  Fiedler,  of  Dresden,  laid  before  that  society  several  of 
his  observations  on  Fulgurites,  for  the  perf^  knowledge  of  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  him.*  Fulgurites  are  the  most  interesting  suljects  of  nature  produced 
by  electricity,  for  they  teach  us:  1.  That  lightning,  the  effects  of  which  were 
considered  as  terminated,  on  its  reaching  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  is  capable 
of  penetratinff  deep  into  it.  2.  Tbey  offer  to  us  substantial  proo&  of  its  course. 
3.  They  exhibit  to  us  such  an  astonishing  degree  of  heat  produced  by  light- 
ning, as  was  not  known  before.  The  Fulgurites  are  formed,  where,  under  cer- 
tain favourable  circumstances,  the  lightnwg,  striking  into  sandy  soil  in  order 
to  unite  itself  with  the  +£  of  the  subterraneous  waters,  forces  itself  through 
tiie  quarry-sand  and  foses  it,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  non-conductor,  and 
forms,  by  means  of  the  radiating  nature  of  electricity  and  watery  vapours 
arising,  tubes  which  run,  under  an  inclination  of  from  60^  to  90*^,  sometimes 
to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet;  and  from  them  several  ramifications  issue  side- 
ways. These  tubes  are  internally  perfectly  fiised,  the  external  sand  in  imme- 
diate contact  conglomerates,  and  tnat  which  surrounds  the  tubes  assumes  a 
reddish  colour,  produced  by  the  sudden  heat  of  the  lightning  and  the  small 
particles  of  iron  contained  in  the  sand.  Externally  these  tubes  lire  partly 
knaggy  and  rough,  partly  roundish.  From  their  being  suddenly  cooled  they 
are  cracked  into  many  smaller  and  larger  bits,  fitting  perfectly  into  each  other. 
Thus  a  Fulgurite  of  seventeen  feet  long,  discovered  near  Dresden,  dug  ont  and 
geognostically  joined  together,  and  presented  to  the  late  King  of  &Lxony  by 
Dr.  Fiedler,  consisted  of  411  pieces.  Another,  still  in  his  possession,  nineteen 
feet  long,  of  532  pieces ;  and  a  third  of  seven  feet  long,  wtdi  a  side  branch 
extending  to  fourteen  inches,  consisted  of  168  pieces;  The  cabinet  at  Dresden 
is  the  only  one  which  possesses  a  Fulgurite,  put  together  in  its  perfectly  natural 

•  Gilheres  Annalen  der  Physik,  B.  55.  St.  2.  F.  1817.  St.  2.  p.  121.— B.  61.  St.  3. 
F.  1819.  p.  235.  249.— B.  68.  St.  6.  F.  1821.  St.  6.  p.  209— B.  71.  St  7.  8.  F.  1821 
St  7.  8.  D.  301.  340. . .  Neue  Folge,  44  B.  St  2.  F.  1823.  St.  2.  p.  213.  Extracts  in 
the  Aanalet  de  Chinie  et  de  Physique,  par  Messrs*  Gay  Uanc  and  Aiago,  T.  XIX. 
1821,  p.  290.— T.  XXIV.  p.  441. 
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state,  and  which  was  oonsideted  by '  t6e  late  Professor  Gilbert  as  the  most 
remarkable  and  importaot  object  of  this  valuable  cabinet*  The  Falgnrites 
and  their  lateral  ramificatiotis  in  sandy  soil  terminated  in  obtuse  slightly  fused 
points,  and  on  clay  stratum,  as  in  Hungary,  in  oblong  hollow  bulbs.  Although 
the  arguments  detailed  in  the  before-mentioned  notices  are  sufficient  to  prove 
the  origin  of  the  Fulgurites  by  means  of  lightning;  yet  since  the  subject  ha» 
attracted  attention,  nature  itself  has  offer^  proo6  of  it,  by  the  lightning 
striking,  before  the  eyes  of  several  sailors,  |nto  the  sand-downs  of  die 
Island  of  Amrum  on  the  Baltic  coast,  and  forming  a  Fulgurite,  which  was 
brought  to  Professor  Pfaff  of  Kiel,  who  happened  to  be  there.f  The  light- 
ning also  struck  at  Rausthen,  a  bathing-place  on  the  Baltic  coast,  in  the  presence 
of  different  persons,  and  Professor  Hagen  of  Ronigsberg  had  the  spot  dug, 
and  found  a  Fulgurite.X 

In  the  Annaks  de  Chimk  for  Mardi,  is  a  short  account  of  tome  curious  expe- 
riments made  by  the  French  Savans  in  order  to  produce  similar  tubes  by  means 
of  a  powerful  electrical  battery. 


GERMANY. 


FRAKEFORT.^Another  publication  of  the  veteran  Bonstetten,  one  of  whose 
recent  works  was  noticed  in  our  last,  will  appear,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months :  this  is,  his  Letters  to  Frederica  Bmo,  born  Munter^  in  2  ?ols.  8vo.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  publication  of  these  letters  will  be  most  gratifying 
to  the  numerous  friends  of  this  amiable  old  man,  who  is  now  in  his  eighty* 
fourth  year;  they  are  written  with  all  the  eplrit  of  youth,  and  are  considered 
by  himself  as  his  best.  It  was  his  own  wish  that  they  might  appear  in  his 
lifetime.  The  Letters  to  Matthisson,  lately  published,  ([also  alluded  to  in  our 
last,)  give  only  a  foretaste  of  the  many  beauties  aqd  the  important  information 
which  may  be  looked  for  in  this  collection;  for  it  embraces  the  correspondence 
of  thirty-six  years,  and  exhibits  many  interesting  details  on  the  Revolution  of 
Venice,  and  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  on  Bonaparte,  and  the  Swiss  Revolution^ 
on  Italy,  Madame  de  Stael,  &c.  &c. 

BEaLiN.^The  life  of  Eratmut  of  Rotlerdamf  by  Adolph  Muller,  1  vol.  8vo. 
which  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of  the  university  of 
Berlin,  is  now  published.  We  find  the  following  remarks  upon  it  in  a  foreign 
journal: — 

^The  interest  with  which  the  period  of  the  Reformation  is  at  present  regarded, 
naturally  extends  to  the. persons  who  were  engaged  in  it.  Among  these 
Erasmus  6ils  a  distinguished  placed  It  is  therefore  to  be  lamented,  that  he 
has  hitherto  been  ju(^;ed  of  with  so  much  partiality  or  prejudice,  and  painted 
either  in  the  full  dignity  of  a  r^ormer,  as  the  proper  author  of  the  Reforma* 
tion,  or  as  a  cowardly  find  courtly  hypocrite.  The  object  of  this  work  is, 
therefore,  to  represent,  on.  the  one  hand  the  extensive  activity  of  Erasmus  as 
an  author,  and  his  extraordinary  influence  on  the  restoration  of  learning;  on 
the.other,  his  realposition  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Cbqrchand  to 
the  Reformers.  The  author  endeavours  to  throw  light  on  the  latter,  by  consi- 
dering Erasmus  as  rooted  (if  it  may  he  so  expressed)  in  a  preceding  period, 
and  properly  belonging  to  that,  more  than  to  the  subsequent  age  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

•GUbert'sAnBalen,B.71.St.9.F.1822.p,  111.    t  Ibid,   f  lb.  F.  1823.  p.  925. 
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empkjfed  sourcoy  bj  W.  J.  Wilcko,  io  8  v»lt,  8vq^  it  ooo  of  the  mott  ieb- 
porttnt  hittorictl  works  that  have  lately  appeared ;  tfbr  hitherto  we  have  had 
only  ettajTSy  or  naterials  towards  a  history  of  the  Tenpbtfs.  la  the  oonposi- 
tioii  of  this  work,  the  aothor  was  not  only  able  to  make  nse  of  aU  the  hitherto 
known  sooroes,  by  the  aid  of  Hie  eiceUeot  library  et  Halle,  b«t  had  new  onee 
opened  to  him  by  the  kindoesa  of  Bishop  Miinter  aft  Copenhafen,  who  oomno- 
Mcated  to  him  all  the  MSS.  and  papers  rehrttve  to  tms  otilery  (nerer  before 
printed,)  which  he  had  collected  in  the  course  of  many,  years.  All  the  literary 
joomals  of  Germany,  that  have  hitherto  noticed  this  book,  speak  of  it  in  the 
highest  terms. 

OoTBA«— JZiitofy  ^  tke  Bmropeam  Stefet.— Professors  Heeren  and  Ukert 
baae  reoently  issocd  a  prospectoa  of  a  new  set  of  Historia  of  the  d^feremt 
Ettropean  Statet^  from  which  we  extract  the  following  pasai^ct,  explanatory 
of  their  plan : — 

^  Though  there  is  no  considerable  state  in  Europe  of  which  we  do  not  pos- 
sess one  or  more  histories,  yet  the  task  which  the  authors  of  most  of  them  un- 
dertook to  perform  was  very  different  from  what  the  public  now  look  for. 
When  people  became  sensible  that  history  ought  not  to  be  merely  the  account 
of  sovereigns  and  their  wars,  the  development  of  constitutions  was  justly 
made  the  diief  object  of  attention,  and  Spittler  especially  endeavoured  to  de- 
▼elope  the  origin  of  the  third  estate.  The  attention  of  modem  times  is 
directed  to  administration  and  the  finances,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
what  was  done  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  arts,  and  sci- 
ences, as  well  as  a  general  idea  of  the  popular  modes  of  life.  These  subjects 
have  hitherto  been  treated  of  singly,  ana  unconnected  with  each  other;  but 
the  picture  of  public  life  has  been  dissected  into  its  several  pahs.  The  object 
of  the  projectors  of  the  History  of  the  European  States  is,  to  attempt  to  form 
these  scattered  members  into  an  organised  whole,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  each  state  has,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  what  it  now  is. 

**  Each  of  the  principal  stetes  of  Europe  will  have  its  separate  history ;  with 
iiespect  to  those  of  a  secondary  rank,  tmie  and  the  wishes  of  the  public  will 
decide. 

^  The  extent  of  the  several  works  cannot  at  present  be  accurately  deter^ 
mined ;  but  they  are  neither  to  be  voluminous,  nor  mere  abridgments.  As 
far  as  possible,  care  will  be  taken  that  the  history  of  any  of  the  greater 
states  snail  not  exceed  three  volumes. 

^  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works  of  which  the  collection  will  consist: — 

^1.  General  History  of  Germany;  2.  Austria;  3.  Prussia;  4.  Spain  aod 
Portugal;  5.  Great  Britain;  6.  France;  7.  Italy;  8.  Switzerland;  9.  The 
Ottoman  Empire;  10.  The  Byzantine  Empire  and  the  Greeks;  11.  Poland; 
19.  Russia;  IS.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway;  14.  The  Netherlands; 
15.  General  Introduction;  Of  these,  the  1st  and  the  7th,  (Germany  and 
Itely,)  each  of  them  in  S  vols.,  are  now  in  the  press.  It  will  be  a  sufficient 
recommendation  of  this  work  to  name  some  of  the  men  ennployed  in  writing 
the  histories  of  the  several  states : — Professor  Dahlmann,  at  Kiel ;  Mr.  Ewen^ 
at  Dorpat;  Professor  Leo,  at  Beriin;  Dr.  Zobell.  at  Beriin;  Dr.  Pfister,  at 
Unterturkheim ;  Professor  Ranke,  at  Berlin ;  Professor  Rehm,  at  Marburg; 
Aulic  Counsellor  von  Rotteck,  at  Friburg;  Professor  Stentzel,  at  Breslaw. 
The  whole  under  the  direction  of  Professors  Heeren  and  Ukert.  Five  or  six 
volumes  to  be  published  annually,  and  the  printing  of  no  work  will  be  begoa 
tin  the  whole  MS.  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pnblidier. 
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PrtcssMNi  Sckookr-ln  the  Pruf^  Mt^^9cp!rdiiig  to  the  Ceomf  oi  13t5» 
there  were  13,956,725  inhabitants,  of  whom  were  4^487,461  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age;  so  that  the  latter  formed  above  a  third  of  the  whole 
population.  The  nu^iber  of  children  is  so  grefit,  that  a  rery  large  proportion 
of  the  earnings  of  the  poorer  classes  is  expendc^l  on  them.  One  of  the  most 
serious  charges  is  that  for  education ;  even  assuming  that  their  instruction 
in  the  public  school  does  not  commence  till  they  have  completed  their  seventh 
jear,  about  three-sevenths,  that  is  in  the  Prussian  dominions  above  1,920,000 
of  them,  are  in  w,ant  of  it.  Every  three  years  lists  are  published,  showing  the 
number  of  pubMc  schools,  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  employed,  and  of  the 
children  of  both  sexes  who  receive  instruction  in  them.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  18^  there  were — 

Blementary  schools  for  both  sexes •    •    .     .         20,887 

Central  schools  for  boys 458 

Do.  for  girls 278 

736 


Total^    .     .     .  21,68S 

In  these  schools  are  employed,  Masters 22,261 

Mistresses 704 

Total     .     .     .  22,965 
Besides  2,024  assistant  masters  and  mjstresses. 


Hakover.— Proposals  have  been  issued  for  publishing  by  subscription  The 
History  of  the  Church  and  the  "Reformation  in  the  North  qf  Germanif  and  the 
Hanoverian  Dominions,  by  J.  K.  F.  Schlegel. 

**  The  north  of  Germany,"  says  the  Prospectus,  **  performed  an  important 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  of  which  Brunswick,  with  Hanover, 
Luneburg  and  Celle,  may  be  justly  considered  as  a  central  point.  The 
archives  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  departments,  relative  to  toe  religious 
institutions,  convents,  &c.  in  Brunswick,  Luneburg,  Wolfenbiittel,  Saxe-Lao- 
enburg,  and  the  adjacent  countries  recently  united  with  Hanover,  contain 
many  acts  and  documents  hitherto  unpublished,  to  which  the  author,  in  his 
official  capacity  as  counsellor  to  the  Consistory,  has  bad  free  access.  He  has 
considerably  availed  himself  of  these,  so  that  his  work  will  contain  many 
hitherto  unknown  facts  and  important  original  documents,  and  present  a  his- 
tonr  of  the  Reformation,  which  cannot  fail  to  satify  readers  of  every  party,JBUi 
It  IS  written  with  all  the  impartiality  desirable  in  works  of  this  description?^ 

The  work  will  form  two  thick  volumes  in  large  octavo. 

Stuttoard.— M.  Cotta  has  announced  for  pubb'cation  the  Lectures  lately 
delivered  by  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  at  Berlin,  under  the  title  of 
A  Pl^sical  Description  of  the  World,  Notes  from  the  Lectures  of  Alexander 
von  Humboldt,  They  will  form  two  volumes  octavo,  and  a  specimen  w^  be 
published  in  June. 

Afory  Queen  ofScottf  an  Historical  Sketch,  hy  Fred,  voo  Gentz,  first  pub- 
Ashed  m  one  of  the  German  Annuals,  has  now  appeared  separately,  hand- 
somely printed,  and  adorned  with  five  plates. 
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DftnDEH.—A  new  periodical  hat  been  commenced  by  Boltiger,  onder  tbe 
title  of  Archdologie  und  Kunsty  intended  as  a  condntiadon  of  the  jhmJikea^ 
The  firtt  number  cominences  with  an  Essay,  entitled  Dio$korides  trad  Solom,  bif 
the  Couosettor  Von  Kohler,  of  St.  Petersbitirgh.  This  is  followed  bj  an  article 
on  Gemsy  with  the  names  of  the  artists^  whkh  is  equally  rich  in  origina]  viewsy 
and  in  rectification  of  the  errors  of  former  writers-— particularly  MilKn  and 
Visconti— on  this  much  debated  subject.  The  number  also  contains  an  arcide 
by  the  learned  editor  on  the  Fascination  of  the  AncieatSy  (see  Art.  V.  io  our 
present  Number — the  Jettatara);  a  view  of  the  toilet  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tjan  ladiesy  foupded  oo  the  collection  of  Passalao(|ua,  by  Von  Levexowy&c  &c. 

The  collection  of  the  productions  of  the  Minnesingers,  which  was  formed 
with  so  much  care*  and  splendor  by  the  Zurich  CouttseUor,  Riidiger  Maoesse, 
at  the  commencement  or  the  fourteenth  century,  is  justly  regar&d  aa  one  of 
the  most  valuable  works  in  German  literature.  This  is  true  not  only  as  re- 
gards its  poetical  worth,  but  also  in  respect  to  the  light  it  throws  on  the  lan- 
guage, manners  and  customs  of  the  period,  and  the  state  of  society  among  the 
chivalrVf  the  clergy  and  the  lower  classes,  while  it  opens  to  our  view  a  por* 
tion  of  the  history  of  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  tnirteenth  century. 

Doe  of  Bodmer*a  strongest  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  waa 
his  edition  of  thb  work,  containing  the  poems  of  140  authors  of  aU  grades  of 
fociety,  and  of  all  parts  of  Germany,  although,  by  his  plan  of  editing,  he 
great! V  impeded  a  knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  the  originals.  To  obvi- 
ate the  omission  in  the  MSS.  of  single  letters  and  words,  be  frequently  left 
out  whole  verses,  and  various  stanzas  and  songs,  without  any  remark,  or  assign- 
ing any  reason;  so  that  the  poems  of  many  authors  consist  only  of  dmedm 
membra  ;  while  the  division  of  the  soaes,  as  existing  in  the  original,  is  whollj 
overlooked,  and  the  proper  position  of  the  stanzas  ai^  rhymes  is  frequently  di^ 
re^rded.  To  remedy  all  these  imperfections,  it  is  intended  to  publish  a  new 
edition,  which  has  been  long  called  for.  In  the  original  there  are  portraits  of 
all  the  poets,  which  will  now  be  given,  together  with  all  possible  informarioii 
on  their  lives.  Many  new  poems  and  songs  will  be  introduced  from  other  MSS.^ 
and  many  interesting  notes  on  the  language  and  poetical  style,  together  with 
lithographic  engravings  of  the  music  and  of  the  original  MSS.  A  complete  index 
will  be  added  of  all  the  songs,  with  their  first  lines,  to  facilitate  reference.  It 
was  at  first  intended  to  give  a  Glossary,  but  that  has  been  abandoned  in  order 
to  prepare  a  Dictionary  on  a  large  scalcv  which  will  embrace  all  the  principal 
works  of  the  early  language.  The  whole  will  be  completed  in  three  or  four 
volumes,  and  will  be  edit^  by  the  celebrated  Hagen,  who  has  already  so  modi 
distinguished  himself  by  bis  antiquarian  and  philological  researches. 

Baron  von  Eckstein,  the  editor  of  a  periodical  entitled  Xe  Catho&que^  pab- 
li^bed  at  Paris,  having  recently  insinuated,  in  one  of  tlie  numbers  of  that 
work,  that  the  celebrated  Professor,  August.  W.  von  Scblegel,  was  half  a 
Catholic  in  his  sentiments,  the  Professor  has  replied  to  this  in  a  pamphlet  iust 
published  at  Berlin,  in  which  he  makes  an  open  and  solemn  confession  of  his 
faith,  and  says  he  is  very  far  from  wishing  to  leave  the  Communion  in  which 
his  ancestors  have  been  ministers  of  the€k>spel  for  200  years,  and  in  which  he 
had  the' happiness  to  be  reared  by  his  father,  a  learned,  pieds,  and  wortfaj 
divine.  Sull  less  does  he  wish  to  condemn  his  ancestors  as  liaving  embraced 
mortal  errors,  or  to  throw  their  bones  out  of  their  Christian  interment  The 
Professor  considers  the  right  of  free  inquiry — so  heroically  achieved  at  the 
Reformation — as  the  palladium  of  Humanity;  and  the  Reformation — ^that 
immortal  monument  or  Germon  fame — as  a  necessary  event  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  whose  beneficial  efiecfs,  not  too  dearly  purchased  by  a  century  of 
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cottlei^  wim  alietlMl  by  300  ymn  of  pragreis  ni  knowkdgft,  and  in  evtiy 
locial  and  oMnil  uDpfOTemeat.  The  wbole  pamphlet  i»  extremely  well  wortby 
ofptr«Bal. 

Tha  ateociatad  boakteUera  of  Berlin  have  proposed  three  prises  for  dramatic 
eomposkioM ;  the  first  of  fifty  Fredericks  d'or,  for  the  bast  comedy  in  two  or 
three  acts;  the  saeoad  of  tweoty-firey  for  the  bestoomedjf  io  one  act;  and  the 
same  sam  for  the  best  comie  opera  or  Tandeville  in  one  act.  The  prizes  will 
b^diMributed  immediately  after  the  decision  of  the  jory,  and  an  extra  sum  wiU 
be  paid  for  their  inserttoa  in  the  Airaual  Dramatic  Register.  The  printing  of 
the  pieces  wiU  be  delayed  for  a  year,  io  order  that  the  aothors  mi^  enjoy  the 
adrantaga  of  selling  the  BdSS.  to  the  difierent  theatres  in  Germany.  The 
jadges  apfMinted  are  men  of  acknowledged  talent,  and  all  MS5.  should  be  sent 
to  the  Society  of  Booksellers,  at  Berlin,  before  the  first  of  August. 

A  work  has  juBt  appeared  at  HaroborKh,  by  M.  Gemberg,  on  the  present 
shiie  of  the  National  Church  of  Scotland,  in  its  interior  and  exterior  coosti- 
taiioo,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Neander,  of  Berlin.  The  work  is  divided  into 
three  f>artsy  treating,  first,  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Soottish  Church,  which  is  re- 
plpcsenied  as  a  practical,  biblical  and  rational  super^natmraHtm,  The  second 
part  treats  of  the  WortMip  ;  the  third  of  the  DimpUne^  which  is  represented 
as  not  so  severe  now  as  formerly:  and  the  fourth  of  the  Constitutton  of  the 
Chdrch,  which  is  pure  Presbyterianism.  At  the  end  is  an  luxount  of  the 
▼arioQs  sects  which  have  separated  from  the  establishment. 

Necrology^ — ^Jobn  Samuel  £rscA,  professor  and  principal  librariiin  at  Halle, 
and  the  father  of  German  bibliography,  died  on  the  16th  of  January  last| 
aged  69.  He  was  the  aothor  of  several  useful  Indexes  to  tbeperiodical  lite- 
rature of  Germany;  of  La  France  LUtcraire^  a  Catalogue  of  French  authors, 
from  the  year  1771  up  to  1805;  and  of  the  Handbuck  der  DeutKhen  Lite* 
ratur,  or  Manual  of  German  Literature,  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  present  times,  a  most  useful  work,  of  which  an  enlarged  edition 
ik  now  in  the  course  of  publication.  He  was  also  the  editor,  jomtly  with  Pro- 
fessor Gruber,  of  the  Vnitenal  Enofchpedia  (fArtt  and  Sciencei,  published 
at  Lmpti^  of  which  sixteen  volomes  in  quarto  nave  appeared  up  to  1827. 

Dr.  Henry  Gottlieb  Tsehimerf  an  eminent  theologician,  chief  minister  of 
St.  Thomas's  church  at  Leipng,  and  second  professor  of  divinity  in  that  uni* 
varsity,  died  on  the  17th  of  ^bruary  last,  in  his  fiftieth  year.  He  was  the 
author  of  Ckristiieken  Apeiogetik ;  of  ProteUantism  and  Cathoiicism  roait- 
dered  in  a  Political  Viem,  1899 ;  and  of  the  SvMtem  qf  Reaction^  1824..  These 
tsro  last  works  excited  a  great  sensation  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  their  ap* 
peanmee,  and  were  transMted  into  difoent  languages. 


ITALY. 


MiLAV. — There  has  lately  been  published  here  an  edition  of  the  C&rtair,  bjr 
Lord  Byron,  in  English;  consisting  of  only  three  copies,  printed  on  velkim, 
with  the  author's  portrait,  paintings,  vignettes,  &c. ;  edited  by  Giambattistn 
GigoU.  About  nine  years  ago,  the  same  editor  puUished  a  beautiful  edition 
of  the  novel  of  Romeo  e  Giulietta,  by  Luigi  Porta,  consisting  of  only  seven 
copies,  all  on  vellum,  richly  adoniMl  with  iHominations  and  miniature  paint- 
ings; and  of  which  one  copy,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Spencer,  is  miiratelT 
described  by  Mr.  Dibdin.  Mr.  Gigola  is  not  ao  artist  to  remain  satisfied  with 
VOL.  n.  NO.  IV.  3  c 
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the  reputation  be  then  aoqeirecL  On  the  present  oocasloa  he  hat  M€§j  el* 
tended  to  the  cbrjsogmphy,  an  art  which  appears  to  bare  been  neglectedy  after 
having  attained  to  such  perfection  some  centuries  ago.  The  edition  it  in  im- 
perial octavo,  printed  by  Fasi  and  Co.  The  first  copy  being  sold,  we  shall 
describe  the  second;  it  begins ^ith  a  frontispieoe,  in  the  mkldle  of  which  tm 
Boreas  and  several  sea  monsters,  and  the  standard  of  the  Corsair.  At  the 
head  of  the  £ditor*s  Preface  is  a  pretty  vigiiettey  in  the  centre  of  whiofa  is  a 
monkej,  with  pallet  and  pencils,  aa  etnblein  of  painting,  the  faithfol  imiutor  of 
nature.  At  the  end  of  the  preface  another  vignette  represents  the  oripn  of 
painting  ander  the  figure  of  a  maiden  by  the  side  of  her  lover,  and  holdiog  a 
tablet,  on  which  she  traces  the  oatliae  of  the  shadow  repreeenting  his  proSe. 
One  Cupid  holds  a  torch  which  casts  the  shadow,  and  another  presents  to  her 
a  crayon  or  pencil  Two  vi^ettes  adorn  the  dedication  to  the  celebrated 
.Thooias  Moore,  the  poet^s  friend,  which  is  preceded  by  his  lordship's  portrsit. 
To  the  right  of  the  portrait  is  Clotho  in  the  act  of  wetting  the  throwl  with 
which  she  spins  the  life  of  the  poet.  On  the  other  side  Is  Lachesis,  who  if 
winding  the  thread,  and  feeling  it  catch,  looks  surprised,  as  if  sajiog  &  me$rf 
In  fact,  Atropos  is  represented  as  cutting  the  thread  with  great  eagerness,  to 
denote  the  sbortneu  of  the  poet's  life.    The  pictures,  ten  in  number,  the 

Kiodpal  scenes  of  the  poera,  are  equally  distinguished  by  the  iogcniiity  sad 
auty  of  the  design,  ami  the  perfection  of  the  execution. 

MiLAH. — Opirationt  Oeodenqua  et  Astronomique$,  pour  la  memrc  /as 
Jre  du  paraUcU  moytn^  execuUes  en  PUmoni  el  em  Savoie^  par  ume  comminkm 
compatU  <fqfficier$  de  Cct&t  major  gineral  et  (fastnmome$  Piemontetes  ei  Am- 
trichiens^  en  1891, 18S9  et  18S3.  S  vols.  4to.  With  an  Atlas  of  engraved 
tables. 

This  work  being  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Austrian  and  Sardinin 
government,  the  edition  is  divided  between  them.  The  portion  beloogiBg  to 
Austria  will  be  ready  for  sale  in  the  month  of  May. 

'  RoMC — ^The  celebrated  antiquarian.  Carlo  Fee,  has  lately  published  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  famous  Mosaic  of  Palestrina,  representing  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Augustus,  and  his  triumph  over  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  withs 
plate,  the  upper  part  of  which  exhibits  the  Mosaic  in  question;  and  the  lower 
the  ground-plan  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  showing  the  part  of  the  Temple 
where  the  Mosaic  was  found,  and  where  it  now  is. 

Rome  has  lost  a  great  friend  to  literature  and  the  arts  in  the  Russian  am- 
bassador. Count  Italinski.  This  nobleman,  although  celebrated  as  the  duci- 
dator  of  a  great  work  on  Vases,  in  his  latter  years  devoted  his  principal  attea- 
tton  to  adding  to  his  colossal  librarv ;  and  Von  Hammer,  in  the  bibHolem 
ItaUana  for  January  last,  describes  the  Oriental  MSS.  belonging  to  it  as  lo 
remarkable,  that  he  would  prefer  them  to  the  ten  times  greater  collection  of 
the  Vatican,  of  which  he  has  also  recently  been  giving  an  account  in  the  stme 
journal.  The  Count,  from  his  having  been  twice  ambassador  at  Constantino- 
ple, had  excellent  opportunities  of  purchasing  such  MSS.,  and  he  was  guided 
in  his  choice  by  some  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  as  well  as  by  as 
extremely  correct  taste.  It  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  his  valoabie 
library  is  to  be  added  to  the  treasures  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
$t.  Petersburgb,  where  the  learned  and  able  Frabn  will  speedily  make  tbeia 
available  to  tl^  public  benefit. 

A  new  Trajged  V  has  recently  appeared  at  Rome,  entitled  Pandolfo  CoUnucdo. 
It  is  written  in  the  style  of  Alfieri,  and  bears,  perhaps,  too  evident  traces  of 
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hitf  flobool,  but  18  nefeKyieliss-  distingoished  by  maoy  fine  passages^  aod  brfatb- 
iog  sendments  of  the  noblest  patriotism. 

The  monumeDt  intended  to  have  been  raised  at  Rome  to  the  memory  of 
Tal^i  has  been  abandoned,  it  appears,  from  want  of  funds. 

The  Cavaliere  Inghirami  is  publishing  a  Homeric  Gallery,  or  Collection  of 
Ancient  Monuments,  illustrati?e  of  the  lather  of  Poetry,  in  36  parts,  in  8vo., 
of  which  ten  have  appeared. 

The  first  part  of  the  work,  entitled  Sa^gi  PUlorich  Geograficiy  Siatittici^ 
ecc,  de  rEgittOf  has  appeared  at  Florence,  containing  six  plates  and  ten  large 
folio  pages  of  letter  press.  The  whole  will  be  completed  in  five  parts,  and 
will  exhibit  a  correct  pictorial  representation  of  Egypt,  such  as  it  is  under  the 
improving  government  of  Mohammed  Ali. 


NETHERLANDS. 

A  mw  work,  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  considerable  interest  at  this  moment, 
bat  been  just  published  at  Brussels,  under  the  title  of  Itineraire  de  Teflit  d 
OmUanlinopU  le  long  de  la  Mer  Noire.  The  author.  Colonel  Rottiers, 
wrote  this  work  in  the  very  places  which  he  describes.  His  observations  on 
the  country,  as  well  as  on  the  political  force,  the  character  and  the  commerce 
of  the  Porte,  will  be  favourably  received  at  a  time  when  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  are  turned  towards  that  state.  Three  maps  and  six  Arabic  inscrip> 
tioos  add  to  the  value  of  the  Work,  the  materials  of  which  are  wholly  new,  for 
DO  European  had  previously  travelled  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  with 
a*  view  to  acquire  accurate  information  on  the  state  of  the  country,  such  an 
undertaking  being  attended  with  extreme  hazard.  Il  is  on  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  much  better  than  in  theMorea,  that  it  is  possible  to  appreciate  the 
urramiy  of  the  Mussulmen,  their  hatred  of  the  Christian  name,  and  the  extreme 
forbearance  of  the  Russians,  who,  ever  since  1812,  have  suffered  so  many 
causes  of  complaint  to  accumulate. 

From  a  BrusuU  Paper. — A  Prospectus  has  been  published  of  a  French 
translation  of  the  Poem  of  Tollens,  The  Bataviatu  in  Nova  Zemblay  to  which 
pearly  2000  persons  have  subscribed  in  a  short  time.  This  poem  contains 
beauties  of  the  highest  order,  and  sublime  descriptions,  among  which  is  that 
of  the  Aurora  Borealis;  the  tempest  which  separates  the  ships  of  Ryp  and 
Heemskerk,  and  the  magnificent  picture  of  the  Glaciers  about  the  Pole. 
This  fine  poem  contains  also  some  extremely  affecting  scenes,  among  which  we 
may  notice  the  death  of  Barendz,  in  Nova  Zembla,  and  his  last  farewell  to  his 
brave. companions  in  misfortune;  the  regret  and  the  religious  cares  of  these 
courageous  seamen  excite  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  those  heroes, 
who  seem  to  be  for  ever  separated  from  every  thing  in  the  world  that  they 
hold  dear.  We  admire  their  unparalleled  courage  in  this  memorable  expedi- 
tion; their  incessant  dangers  make  us  tremble:  and  the  most  profound  in- 
terest is  felt  for  these  unfortunate  individuals,  buried,  without  hope,  in  utter 
darkness,  sharing  with  avaricious  care  their  remaining  food,  and  considering, 
with  heroic  fore-thought,  of  the  means  of  bequeathing  to  posterity  the  results 
of  their  immortal  voyage.  With  what  pleasure  we  follow  them  on  the  shores 
of  the  Texel,  after  their  marvellous  escape  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  the 
mortal  ri^ur  of  the  cold,  innumerable  hardships,  famine  and  despair !    The 
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Poem  of  ToHeRs  wm  the  saccetsfttl  oompetleor  fer  the  prise  eftved  kf  tin 
Societj  of  the  Fine  Aru  and  Sdeooes  at  the  Hij^ee.  The  msslafeor  ha^ii^ 
joined  sereral  pieces  bj  the  tame  poet,  and  bj  hu  ooootrjnuui  Bildecdjk. 

The  manuscripts  of  Dri.  Kohl  and  Van  Haisdl,  w)k>  reoBBdr  tiaveUed 
over  tlie  islands  o(  the  Indian  Archipelago^  for  the  porpoee  of  eaploriag 
their  Botany  and  Zoology,  and  who  died  in  the  ondtt  of  tbeir  resewobes,  hate 
been  transmitted  to  Europe;  and  the  first  part  of  tbeir  botMiical  diaooreriesr 
forminc  the  most  interesting  porttoo  of  their  laboitrsy  pablished  by  cewBMiiid 
of  his  Majesty,  edited  by  Professor  voo  Bfcde,  has  recently  appeued.  The 
work  wilt  contain  the  genera  and  species  of  the  OrcfaodeflB  and  Aadepiadcc^ 
and  will  be  completed  in  eighteen  liTraisons,  contaiaing  five  platca  4 


The  first  volume  of  The  Plutarch  of  the  Netherlandt,  or  Lives  of  the  cde- 
brated  Men  of  that  Kingdom^  contains,  with  a  portrait  of  William  I,  the  Kvcs 
of  William  I,  Ruyter,  Rubens,  John  II,  Brauwer,  De  Witt,  Vondel,  Boer- 
have,  Gretry,  Swammerdam,  Uuygens,  Erasmus,  Orotius,  and  Charles  V. 

There  are  six  Universities  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  namely,  at 
Louvain,  Leyden,  Liittich,  Ghent,  Utrecht  and  Groniogen.  The  only  dif* 
ference  between  these  and  the  Atheneoms  of  Amsterdam,  Frtmeifer  and  D^ 
venter,  is  the  inability  of  the  latter  to  confer  the  degree  of  I>octor.  TW 
Athensums  of  the  southern  provinces  embrace  a  more  limited  range  of  siadj^ 
and,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Brussels,  which  has  recently  received  con- 
siderable extension,  they  resemble  the  Latin  Schools  and  GymnttsiinDS  of  Hol- 
land. Among  the  learned  societies  ranks,  in  the  first  place,  the  Royal  lasd- 
fiite  of  the  Netherlands,  which  was  founded  by  Loois  Bomipart^  after  die 
model  of  that  at  Pads,  and  is  endowed  whh  the  same  laws,  and  has  the  mm 
number  of  sections  and  chisses,  and  the  same  order  and  division  of  laboors 
aHotted  to  it.  Of  the  four  sections,  each  of  which  has  from  thirty  to  forty 
members,  who  are  elected  bj  vote  and  confirmed  by  the  King,  and  sgsis 
divided  into  classes — the  first  is  occupied  with  the  exact  acteuces ;  the  seMd 
with  the  language,  literature  and  history  of  the  nation;  the  tinrd  with  tbe 
dassxcfll  languages,  antiquities  ami  universal  history;  and  the  fourth  witliths 
arts.  Every  two  jrears  each  section  holds  a  public  sitting,  in  which  diey  rtader 
an  account  of  their  proceedings,  and  propose  and  distribute  prizes.  The  next  b 
point  of  rank  is  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Bmssels,  which 
was  founded  by  Count  Cobentzel  in  17d7,  and  confirmed  in  its  powers  by  ibi 
Empress  Maria  Theresa.  This  Society  is  devoted  to  the  mathematical  sdeoos^ 
the  fine  arts,  and  nataral  history;  it  awards  prises  of  gold  and  silver  asdsk) 
and,  like  most  of  all  the  other  learned  societies  of  the  kfngdooh  fnh' 
Hshes  its  Memoirs.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  suspended  itaoperanoai 
in  1794,  but  it  was  reinsuted  in  all  its  functions  by  the  present  King  in  16t6b 
The  Society  of  the  Sciences  at  Harlem,  the  oldest  tnstitotk>n  of  the  northsra 
jprovinces,  according  to  its  rules,  is  devoted  to  aH  branches  of  huasen  knew* 
hedge,  bat  in  a  more  especial  manner  limits  itself  to  the  exaet  scieaees»  paiti' 
cularly  natural  philosophy,  chemiatrj,  and  political  economy.  By  presents  of 
the  members  ft  possesses  a  good  Museum  of  Natural  Hiatory.  The  Leydw 
Society  fbruhe  Literature  of  the  Netherlands,  endowed  in  ir6tf,  aodssnetiewd 
by  the  state  in  1775,  is  occupied  with  the  national  langoage,  eloqusuee,  Ins* 
tory  and  poetnr;  and  from  time  to  time  holds  public  aitttnga,  and  dit&ibateB 
pTTtes.  The  2!eaiand  Society  for  the  Sciences^  at  Middlebtir|h,  cmbraeesaM 
the  branches  of  human  knowledge;  it  publishes  its  Mearatra,  tfastribafesprisei) 
and  possesses  a  Collection  of  Coins,  a  Museum  of  Nataral  Historv  andaL&raiy. 
The  Provincial  Society  of  Arts  and*  Sciences  at  Utraefaty  it  of  the  i 
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«$  tU  praeidugi  exoipt  that  kt  Pii^e  Em>j9,  ara  all  written  io  ihe  Lotia  laie^ 
png<.  Tbe  Kiag  is  tbe  protector  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  three  former  socic^ 
ties.  TbeBstaviaa  Society  for  Language  and  Poetrjr,  is  now  termed  the  D^tc|l 
Society  of  tlie  Sciences  and  the  Fine  Arts.  It  now  only  attends  to  the  licera- 
Jora  of  the  Low  Conatries^AOtl  has  four  sections,  aft  Amsterdam,  Ley  den,  Eot- 
let  dam  aad  the  Eagjue.  £ach  of  these  sections  takes  the  annual  precedency 
io  tuna,  and  holds  the  general  sitting  in  the  city  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
Society  founded  a|  Amsterdam  in  17 &7,  for  the  Public  Good,  is  divided  into 
170  eeebons,  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  has  for  its  ol^ect 
the  difibsion  of  sound  religious  and  moral  ideas,  and  of  various  branches  of 
«sefui  knowledge  among  the  poorer  classes.  It  publishes  sqiall  works  for 
primary  instruction,  and  tells  them  at  the  lowest  rate;  attends  to  the  improve- 
ment of  public  education,  erects  ^yings-bank^  and  is  now  occupied  with  the 
/biro4atieo  of  a  School  of  Industry,  chiefly  intended  for  instruction  in  the  arts 
and  trades  that  require  a  knowledge  ofpractical  mathematics.  The  Nether- 
lands Society,  for  the  Improvement  of  Economical  and  Technological  Know- 
ledge at  Haarlem,  is  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  the  fisheries,  the 
arts  and  trades,  by  the  distribution  of  prizes.  The  Teylerian  Institution  at 
Haarlem,  gives  yearly  two  prizes  for  the  solution  of  a  question  of  a  political 
or  scienti£  nature.  The  Society  of  Felix  Meritis,  in  Amsterdam,  meets  in  the 
long  winter  evenings  to  discuss  questions  in  literature,  poetry,  painting  and 
jnusip.  It  possesses  a  collection  of  casts  of  the  best  antiqaes,  a  library,  ah 
observatory,  a  school  of  painting,  &c.  The  Society  of  Public  Eloquence, -in 
Amsterdam,  educates  youne  men  for  the  national  theatre.  There  is^lso  the 
'Jews'  Society  of  Utility  and  Civilisation. 

A  work  is  announced  to  appear,  in  three  volnmes,  by  J.  Odevacre,  painter 
to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  splendor  of  the  Pine  Arts  in  Italy  to 
the  time  of  Rafiael,  and  their  progressive  decay  after  his  death.    « 

A  Collection  of  the  Belgian  Poets  is  publishing  at  Brussels.  The  first  two 
volumes  contain  the  productions  of  deceased  poets;  the  third  contains  the 
poems  of  Phil.  Labroussat,  who  is  still  living. 

Professor  Baron  F.  von  Eeiflfenberg  publishes  at  Brussels  a  periodical,  en- 
titled Archives  pour  VHUtoire  Chile  et  Litteraire  des  Pa^s-BaSy  which  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  researches  in  Belgian  history. 

Under  the  Anstrianr  government  the  state  of  elementary  education  in  Bel- 
gium was  most  deplorable,  being  confided,  for  the  most  part,  to  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  monks.  During  the  administration  of  the  French  matters  were 
very  little  altered;  but  since  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  government  has  done  much  for  the  education  of  its  subjects, 
although  it  has  met  with  great  opposition.  The  manufacturing  classes  having 
it  in  tl^r  power  to  amass  wealth  with  comparative  ease,  have  little  feeling  of 
the  want  of  instruction,  while  the  clergy  decry  the  public  establishments,  and 
endeavour  to  attract  the  youth  to  the  minor  seminaries.  The  government, 
'however,  is  not  without  encdnnigenieDt  tm  proceed,  as  it  is  seconded  by  manv 
philanthropic  icdividoalsy  aniesfSed  hf  the  snccese  already  obuuned.  Each 
province  is  now  divided  into  a  oertain  mimfoer  of  district  schools,  with  an  mr 
spector,  who  is  responsible  for  the  state  of  edacation  throughout  the  distriot 
assigned  to  him.  He  is  bound  to  look  to  the  eieevtion  of  the  rales,  to  visit  tiM 
^schools,  and  to  report  their  sicmition.  Aoeording  to  the  imtmctioBS,  be  it 
the  legal  adviser  of  the  teachers,  whom  he  is  charged  to  direct  in  the  maMser 
best  fitted  to  promote  edocatioQ.  *  fie  4s  to  advise  on  the  necessary  meaeares 
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with  the  local  and  general  aotborities  of  the  scholastic  estaMftbroents,  m  wei 
as  for  the  appointment  of  teachers.  None  of  these  can  be  adinmed  witboac 
a  certificate  of  ability,  signed  by  the  provincial  commtssioti  for  scholastic 
instruction,  and  they  are  obliged  to  pay  every  attention  to  propriety  of  con- 
duct and  to  cleanliness.  The  situation  of  teacher  is  obtain€*d  at  tlie  cooipe- 
titions.  There  are  two  Normal  schools  for  teachers,  one  at  Harlem  mnI  the 
other  at  Li^re.  Periodical  meetings  of  the  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  eooH 
roonicating  their  experience,  are  encouraged  by  govemnient. 

A  chart  of  the  Low  Countries,  similar  to  tliat  of  France  bj  M.  Dopia,  has 
been  drawn  up  by  M.  Sommerhausen.  The  result  of  the  documents  furnished 
for  this  map  shows,  that  while  in  France  the  most  uninstracted  department 
sends  only  one  scholar  in  S68  inhabitants  to  the  schools,  the  same  province  ia 
the  Netherlands  sends  one  in  17  or  even  14.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  M.Dopin's  calculation  embraces  only  the  male  populatiooy  while 
the  other  includes  the  children  of  both  sexes. 


RUSSIA. 


PETBBSBUBGd— The  want  of  good  elementary  works  to  facilitate  the  study 
.of  the  Russian  language,  has  long  been  felt  as  a  great  desideratum  in  oar  liters- 
'tare.  Aoioog  as,  as  everywhere  else,  practice  has  preceded  theory ;  but  when 
a  language  becomes  more  rich  and  perfect,  as  the  Russian  ia  at  present.  It  be* 
comes  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce  to  rules  what  has  been  fully  establisbed 
.by  custom,  to  correct  the  abuses  which' may  have  been  introduced,  and  amidst 
,tbe  uncertainty  of  a  language,  the  forms  of  which  have  been  hitherto  subject 
only  to  the  laws  prescribed  by  usage,  to  ascertain  and  to  deflne  the  true  direc- 
tion which  its  genius  points  out;  in  a  word,  to  draw  up  a  code  of  precepts 
.which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  language.  T^ 
.important  task  has  just  been  executed  by  Mr.  N.  Gretsch,  whose  literary 
labours  habitually  led  him  to  researches  intimately  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject.— (See  our  1st  vol.  p.  628.) 

The  principal  work  of  Mr.  Gretsch,  dedicated  to  the  Emperor,  is  the  Granh 
moire  Au$S€  raiumnce.  The  first  volume,  of  which  1,^00  were  printed,  has 
been  sold  in  the  space  of  a  month.  The  second  volume  will  be  publish^i  im- 
mediately, and  the  French  translation  (the  original  being  in  Russian)  was  to  be 
readv  in  April. 

The  second  work,  called  Grammaire  Ilutse  pratique,  gives  merely  an  explani- 
tion  of  the  common  rules,  without  touching  on  general  principles,  which  are 
.the  subject  of  the  preceding  work.  Both  these  works  are  adopted  by  the  aoi- 
versity  of  St.  Petersburg. 

lastly,  Mr.  Gretsch  has  composed  a  third  work,  entitled  Prineipes  tlcmeth 
taires  de  la  Grammaire  Rtuse,  The  two  last  have  also  been  translated  into 
German^  Swedish,  and  Polish. 

The  topographical  dep6t  of  the  war  department  at  St.  Petersburgh  continues 
its  geogmphicai  labours  with  muob  socoessy  having  already  pubUshed  many 
maps  of  Kussia  and  the  provinces,  which  have  greatly  extenoed  and  rectified 
our  knowledge  of  this  vast  country.  An  enterprise  of  the  highest  interest  is 
the  survey,  on  a  uniform  plan,  of  all  the  empire,  undertaken  under  the  direc- 
-tion  of  tfaie  learned  lieutenant  General. Schubart,  son  of  the  celebrated  astro- 
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FivLAND.— >Coi|^gra<um  tit  J6o.— We  beg  leave  particularly  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  advertisemeDt  stitched  up  in  our  present  number^  relative  to  this 
melancholy  catastrophe,  and  to  the  appeal  made  on  behalf  of  the  University. 

Profeaaor  £rdo»Mn,  of  the  university  of  Casan»  intends  publishing  an 
edition  of  the  Annals  of  the  celebrated  Reschid  Tabib,  from  a  MS.  which, 
altbouf^  defective,  contains  nearly  a  complete  history  of  tlie  Mongols,  more 
accurately  related  than  anywhere  else,  and  very  different  from  what  has  been 
ghreo  by  D*Herbelot  and  others. 

The  "  Short  View  of  some  recent  Additions  to  the  Treasures  of  Oriental 
MSS.  at  St.  Petersburgh,''  in  the  ''Leipzig  Litteratur  Zeitung"  communicates 
•oroe  information  on  the  efTurts  made  by  the  Russian  government,  during  the 
Teign  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  for  the  advancement  of  Oriental  literature. 
These  recent  additions  consist  chiefly  of  the  MSS.  of  M.  Rousseau,  the  French 
consul  at  Bagdad,  purchased  for  the  Asiatic  museum,  and  containing,  among 
others,  the  great  work  of  Ahmed  Makkary  on  Spain,  the  Life  of  the  Visir 
Xisan-£ddin,  the  History  of  the  Kurds,  the  first  volume  of  Ibn  Chaldun's 
Historical  Prolegomena,  and  many  grammatical  and  scientific  works. 


SPAIN. 


Madrid.— Jpni/. — After  several  years'  interruption,  our  naval  almanack  has 
jutt  been  published,  under  the  following  title: — *«Rstado  General  de  la 
Real  Armada  para  el  anno  de  1898.''  The  reason  that  this  almanack  has  not 
been  published  for  some  years  is,  because  numerous  reforms,  which  were  re- 
quired by  the  reduced  state  of  our  naval  force  and  the  penury  of  the  treasury, 
were  not  completed.  The  work  opens  with  a  judicious  account  of  the  plan 
adopted  by  his  Majesty  to  support  the  navy  in  a  manner  proportioned  to  tlie 
state  of  the  revenue,  but  on  such  principles  that  it  may  be  gradually  aug» 
mented  as  opportunity  shall  occur.  The  reforms  alluded  to  having  extended 
to  every  branch  of  the  service,  a  very  clear  idea  is  given  of  the  present  state  of 
the  establishmenu,  the  docks,  the  ports,  the  number  and  rates  of  our  shipa  of 
war,  list  of  officers  on  service  or  retired,  and  a  great  variety  of  useful  tables* 
The  appendix  contains  also  a  chronological  list  of  voyages  and  naval  disco- 
veries by  Spaniards,  from  1393  to  1799. 

The  ninth  volume  of  MiHano's  Geograpliical  Dictionary  of  Spain  and  Por« 
togal  b  now  published.  It  contains  4490  articles  under  the  letters  T.  U.  V., 
with  Maps  or  the  Port  and  Mole  of  Valencia.  The  tenth  volume  will  con- 
clude the  work,  which  has  become  more  extensive  than  the  author  anticipated, 
on  account  of  the  abundance  of  materials  which  have  been  communicated  to 
him  since  the  publication  of  the  earlier  volumes. 


An  alphabetical  Compendium  of  Crimes  and  Punishments,  according  to  the 
newest  laws,  has  appeared  at  Madrid.* 

pu 
•*  Geografia  Universal,  Fisica,  Politica  y  Historica." 


Bouterweck's  History  of  Spanish  Poetry  and  Eloquence  has  been  translated 
into  Spanish,  and  published  at  Madrid,  but  with  so  many  notes  add  additions 
as  to  have  enlarged  the  work  to  three  volumes. 
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SWEDEN. 

Professor  Geijer  has  obtained  art  faomnirible  repotadon  in  Sweden,  and  it 
regarded  by  every  natire  and  stranger  as  the  represemaitive  of  the  elegant 
Uteratnre  of  bit  conntrr.    The  crown  prince,  Oscar,  during  hit  short  sfeiy  at 
the  old  imirersitj,  had  the  advantage  of  htr  special  instmotioAt,  which  omM 
not  fail  of  procuring  him  a  certain  degree  of  consideration,  independent  of  hiv 
literarj  merit.    Geijer  is  distingoished  for  his  attachment  to  the  popnlar  poetry 
of  the  present  times,  and  for  the  warm  interest  he  takes  in  the  difibsion  of  a 
taste  for  German  and  English  literature.  During  the  contest  betifeen  thef1io»- 
phorists,  (as  the  romantic  writers  are  termed  here,  in  altnsion  to  the  tmmt  of 
their  first  jonmal,)  and  the  adherents  of  the  classical  school,  he  displajgda 
mild  and  conciliating  temper.    His  Swedish  History  excited  the  aniverMl  in* 
terest  of  the  nation,  particularly  as  he  was  expected  to  exhibit  more  caodoar 
and  justice  in  his  estimate  of  jsxtn  and  times  than  had  been  exhibiced  by 
&tihs.    Geijer  possesses  one  talent  of  an  historian,  winch  is  fiot  snfideatty 
▼alned — he  ktoows  how  to  write  so  «s  to  attract  the  illiterate  to  his  psges. 
But  his  chief  merits  are  his  e£fbrts  to  iHnstrate  the  ancient  poetry  of  SweAn. 
Along  with  Afzelius  he  has  collected  an  extensive  treasure  of  andent  popular 
balbds  and  songs.    The  difficulty  of  an  underuking  like  this,  particufau'ly 
in  Sweden,  where  so  few  helpers  can  be  found  in  the  provinces  who  witt 
engage  in  the  work  with  the  spirit  of  the  projector,  with  sufficient  entha- 
sJasas  far  the  natioaal  poetry,  it  siMh  a»  to  make  as  regard  the  labours  oltb* 
editor  with  increased  esteem.     Unfortunately,  the  Swodea  bnve  eakenr  «o 
little  interest  in  the  support  of  the  work,  that  it  is  feared  the  paUacadoa  of 
the  tongs  oannot  be  coatinaed.    AfMias,  however^  oontiaoet  t»  coUete  thast 
ancient  remains,  and  we  mast  wait  for  better  times  to  see  ikmm  brooghi  before 
the  pablic.    Sanaden  is  truly  rich  in  each  treasures  as  no  trailer  can  be  top 
posed  to  be  aware  of,  as  Ofen  the  native  literati  rouat  employ  nsore  ilian  ordi* 
nary  address  to  banish  from  the  minds  of  the  peasants  tkie  ilread  of  being 
taoghed  at  and  ridiculed  before  they  can  arrive  at  the  object  of  their  pnrsait. 
During  the  contest  of  the  Phospnorists  and  Qassioals,  £liaa  Tegner,  then 
a  young  man,  acquired  considerable  celebritjr  as  a  poet,  ta  which  dass  bs 
now  stands  first.     Although  when  at  the  ooiversity  he  wrote  in  the  Pbos* 
phoms,  he  is  considered  to  belong  rather  to  the  true  Swedish  aohool  of  the 
middle  ages.  This^  howeirer,  does  not  deprive  him  of  tbeapplansea  of  the  das* 
sica(  party.    At  an  early  period,  if  we  recollect  right,  be  ImkI  made  atoneiaeat 
10  the  anoient  head  of  Im  opposite  tohool^-ta  tho  poet  LeopaM    aad  bis 
•adrioal  poems,  which  are  more  extensively  drculated  in  MS.  thae  in  prim,  ky 
no  meant  exhibit  him  as  a  mystic  or  pietist.    By  his  early  poems^  aad  partict»* 
Jarly  by  his  Axele,  he  became  a  favtwrite  with  the  public,  aad  ,it  it  said  that 
this  poem  was  the  occasion  of  his  being  promoted  to  the  bbhoprick  of  Wexic 
It  is,  however,  asserted,  that  this  advancement  was  not  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  wishei  of  the  poet,  and  it  was  feared  that  many  poems  which  the 
sablic  had  been  led  to  expect  from  him  would  now  suffer  a  total  eclipse.    At 
length  his  Frithiofs  Saga  appeared,  and  placed  him  on  such  an  eminence 
among  the  Swedish  poets,  as  no  one  had  hitherto  attained.    It  has  been 
translated  three  timet  into  German;  every  respectable  house  tbrooghoat 
Sweden  possesses  a  copy  of  it,  and  many  of  the  songs  are  set  to  mosic,  aad 
song  in  every  city  and  castle  of  the  land.      Although  bis  spiritual  avoca- 
^ont  will  undoubtedly  prevent  the  full  display  of  his  adnurable  poedcal 
powers,  yet,  such  a  spint  as  breathes  throughout  Frithiof  cannot^  we  may 
rest  assured,  be  wholly  extinguished.    The   materials  of  his  poem  were 
collected  from  ^  old  and  valuable  stores  of  the  Scandinavian  legends; 
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mod  although  some  Danish  critics  hare  accosed  him  of  modernisiDg  hb 
poem  too  machy  be  has  avoided  thf  faoks  ipio-  which  Macpherson  fell  in 
this  respect.  A  pleasing  melaocholj  refgris  throughout  the  po^,  while  at  the 
ItMietiqae  the  di^uise  is  such  as  to  cemi  the  jDonthern  heav«n  and  its  ferme 
with  umcb  of  their  ancient  power  and  brilliancy.  . .  As  French  literature  wa^ 
so  mncb  encouraged  under  the  native  kingSy  it  might  be  supposed  that  under 
m  king  who  is  a  native  of  France  it  would  be  the  prevailing  studj.  The  coac 
irarjfy  however,  is  the  case,  for  the  French  language  is  no  longer  spokea  at 
pour^  while  the  crown  prince  and  princess  unitorndj  give  the  preference  to 
the  language  of  the  country,  aad  s^mk  nothing  but  Swedish  in  their  circle. 
Oi  lat»  years  the  mania  of  translation  has  also  reached  Sweden,  and  modern 
Gierro^o  literaturf  has  become  familiarized  to  Swedish  readers*  A  society  .for 
^rfua#lacions  esists  at  Mariefred,  which  annually  publishes  osany  volumes,  but 
executed  with  more  fidelity  than  those  of  London  or  Paris.  Brosselius,  a 
bookseller,  of  Upsala,  has  also  uodertaken  another  work,  to  the  honour  of 
X^erman  literature,  although  little  to  the  profit  of  the  Leipzig  bookselleri,— 
«iAiBely>  ja  complete  edition  of  the  Gerouin  olassics»  so  that  every  Swede,  at  ^ 
moderate  rate,  may  possess  the  best  works  in  the  German  isinguage.  Dr. 
PalmhJad  is  the  only  bookseller  who  maintains  a  constant  and  scientific  inter- 
jCOiirse  with  Germany,  and  is  himself  a  man  of  learning  and  an  autlior. 

Mr.  Canlroai,£emiciUer  of  CoeHiiflrAe,  who  died  a  fewfoontha  afo,  baa  left 
«  meat  tntenasdog  MS.  on  the  ParticioB  of  Polling,  and  the<Co«irt  of  Frededr 
WiUmm  IL  King  of  Ptrussia.  He  iraa^  at  that  tiffia  aibnuador  a«  WafMM*, 
wmA  jm  ey»witnow  ef  the  eteati.  • 

According  to  recent  Intelligenee  from  ^ceekholm,  Bishop  Tegner  k  employ^i 
on  41  new  poem,  wMch  is  eipeeted  td  throw  alt  he  has  hkheno  wtinefi  tnto^fiie 
ahade;  notwithstandhrg  the  admitation  his  produetlons  bate  al^eadt  excitMl. 
The  booksellers  there  are  aceoHingly  speeumting  on  the  profits  liktly  lio  ariee 
f roAi  a  work  the  fame  of  which  is  already  so  great. 


SWITZERLAND. 

It  ia  intended  to  raise  a  monument  to  the  raenK>ry  of  Zuioglias,  the  6eit 
founder  of  the  Reformation  in  Switaerlaad,  by  publishing  a  eomjplete  edaiioo 
of  the  works  ef  that  celebreied  mmi*  It  will  ha  pri»tad  at  Zunehs  ia  eight 
▼elwnes,  but  eaanat  appear  before  foar  yeara. 


Dr.  Gbel,  the  celebrated  Swiss  travellei^  has  recently  published  at  Zurich, 
in  German  and  in  French,  a  Picturesque  Tour  in  the  Canton  of  the  Grisons, 
to  the  Lago  Maggiore^  and  the  I^go  di  Como,  across  the  passes  of  the  Ber^ 
nardin  and  the  Spl^gen.  The  work  is  accompanied  with  thirty-two  vieiia 
by  Mayer  in  aqoatinta,  of  exi/aordinary  fidelity,  and  a  map  by  Keller. 
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ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

M.  Semelet,  one  (^  M.  de  Sacy's  oldest  pupils,  has  just  broogfat  outt  an  editiott 
of  the  Guliston  of  Sadi,  in  Perstan,  executed  in  lithograph,  so  as  to  bear  te 
perfect  appearance  of  manuscript.  This  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kmd,  and 
nie  execution  of  it  has  cost  die  editor  an  infinity  of  pains  and  labour;  but  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  text  has  been  made  more  correct  than  in  any 
previous  edition,  and  better  than  the  generality  of  manuscripts.  In  a  French 
prefiice  prefixed  to  the  work,  M.  Semelet  states  the  reasons  which  led  him  to 
tmdertake  the  edition,  and  the  difficulties  he  has  had  to  overcome;  be  also  an- 
nounces his  intention  of  publishing  a  French  translation  of  the  work.  Ibe 
price  of  the  work  is  extremely  moderate,  and  its  execution  reflects  as  maxik 
nonour  on  his  patience  as  on  his  learning. 

M.  Roosseau,  ihe  French  consul  at  Aleppo,  has  announced  to  the  Geogra- 
phical Society  of  Paris,  his  acquisition  of  some  new  manuscripts  of  Ibn-Batouta 
*and  Ibn-Khaldoon,  ibr  the  Society,  and  which  are  impatiently  looked  fi>r  at 
Paris.  The  narrative  of  ^  ftrst  of  tiiese  travellers,  of  miach  we  only  possess 
an  extract  pnblished  by  Professor  Koaegaiten,  with  remarks,  is  of  great  im- 
portanoe  as  relates  to  die  African  geography  of  the  middle  ages.  He  is  the 
trst  of  the  tiavellen  who  penetrated  into  tna  heait  of  Afiie%  moee  nanattfes 
have  come  down  to  us.  He  inrms  the  link  between  the  oosraographers  of  die 
'Ibarteentk  oentnry  and  Leo  Afrieamis,  who  wrote  in  llie  sixteenth.  Ihn- 
Batouta  traversed  Africa  in  two  different  diieetxms,  frosa  nocth  to  south,  aad 
from  east  to  north*west  The  notices  which  he  gives  us  agree  on  almost  all 
poiBta  inA.  the  most  recent  accounts  of  modem  tiaveUeis;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear from  a  careful  examination  of  Leo's  work,  that  he  had  not  neglected  to 
avail  himself  of  the  information  of  his  able  predecessor*  Should  it  turn  out 
•4hat  the  mairascript  purchased  bf  M.  Rousseau  is  acounterpart  of  the  complete 
copy  said  to  exist  at  Cairo^  of  wludi  M.  Walckenaer  was  so  anxious  to  procure 
a  transcript,  it  would  be,  indeed,  a  geographical  prize,  of  which  the  Geogra- 
phical Society  would  no  doubt  hasten  to  give  the  learned  world  the  full  beo^efit 

Professor  Sdiuhz,  ^  the  universitY  of  Giessen,  who  has  already  distinguished 
himself  by  his  knowledge  Of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish,  left  Paris  in  die 
tniddlt  of  Summer,  1826,  on  a  literary  tour  in  the  £ast,  and  particularly  in  the 
provinces  which  form  the  Persian  empire.  From  the  depth  and  variety  of  his 
'acquirements,  and  his  solid  idbrmation^  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  from 
this  tour,  which  will  last  for  some  years,  a  rich  harvest  of  new  and  interesting 
observations  on  the  languages,  literature,  antiquities,  geoffrapfay,  and  history  of 
the  Eastern  nations.  The  numbers  of  the  Nouveau  Journal  Asiatigue  for  Janmuy 
*and  February  last,  contain  extracts  from  his  correspondence,  m>m  his  arrivu 
'  at  Constantinople  in  September,  1 826,  up  to  his  reaching  Arzroum  (Enerum  in 
Armenia)  in  June,  1827.  His  researches  among  the  Iftcaries  at  Coastan- 
ttnople  (which  vre  adverted  to  in  our  last  number,  p.  253,  mote)  have  brought 
out  some  interesting  details  respecting  Turkish  andiors.  BespeetiBg  the  gr^ 
historian,  Ibn-Rhaldoun,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  notice,  Mr.  Schults  Ins 
j;iven  a  detailed  bibliojgra^ical  account  of  tne  copy  which  he  had  discovered 
in  Uie  library  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  at  Constantinople,  although  Mr.  Von.  Hammer 
had  been  unable  to  ascertain  its  existence  ia  aay  of  the  libraries  there.  The 
MS.  of  Ibn  Khaldoun,  which  Mr.  SchiUtt  examined,  consists  of  eight  volumes 
in  folio,  <^  which  six  only  belong  to  that  author,  the  other  two  being  the  work 
of  Housain,  the  son  of  Mahomed*  containing  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
from  Caioumourts  to  Jesdejerd,  the  son  of  ^eheriar,  the  last  of  the  Sassanian 
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kings.  Ibn  Khaldoon^s  work  contains  the  history  of  the  different  Cali&ts  un- 
der the  Abbassides  in  Bagdad  and  in  JSgypt ;  ofthe^Alides  and  their  different 
branches  in  Afirica;  of  {he  Kurd  dynasty  of  Beny  Hasnoirieh,  goremors  of 
Dinwer  and  Samgbam ;  of  the  Arabian  dynasty  of  the  Obei'des  in  Egypt;  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Befbers;  and  of  theTnrlosh  dynasty  of  the  Seljukides.  An 
extract  from  the  history  of  the  Berbers  is  promised  in  an  early  number  <^  the 
same  journal.  Mr.  Schultz,  by  a  subsequent  communication  to  M.  Saint 
Martiuy  appears  to  have  ftdled  in  his  attempts  to  enter  Persia  by  the  way  of 
Armenia,  and  had  therefore  returned  to  Constantinople,  from  which  he  pro- 
posed subsequently  to  proceed  to  Bagdad.  To  Oriental  readers  we  cannot 
but  recommend  the  Nouveau  Journal  Asiatique  for  the  various  and  important 
information  whidi  it  contains  on  erery  branch  of  their  studies. 

M.  Fred.  Rosen,  a  pupil  of  Professor  Boppe,  and  author  of  the  Radices 
Sanscrita  iUustrat4By  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
University  of  London. 

The  third  part  of  Professor  BoppeV  StmikrH  Grammar^  (in  Gennan,)  whidi 
completes  the  work,  has  been  recently  pufolisbed  at  Beriin. 

Professor  Schroeter.  of  Upsal,  has  recently  published  a  Cstalogae  of  the 
•Cufic  Coins  in  the  Cs»»inet  or  the  University. 

Bishop  Munter  has  published,  at  Copenhagen,  a  tract  on  tfae  Religion  of  l!ie 
'  19abylomans,  forming  a  third  Supplement  to  his  *^  Religion  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians,'' second  edition,  1 821.    The  first  Supplement  was  a  Letter  to  M.  Creuzer, 
on  some  Sardinian  Idols,  in  18S2;  and  the  second,  <<  On  the  Temple  of  the 
Goddess  at  Paphos/'  in  1824. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Thmsandand  One  Kights,  in  Arabicy  edited  by 
M.  Habicht,  has  been  lately  published.  It  is  a  subject  of  considerable  regret 
that  amid  the  multitude  of  existing  copies,  M.  Habicht  should  have  selecteahls 
text  of  this  celebrated  work  from  one  of  the  African  manuscripts^  which  are 
notoriously  the  most  corrupt  of  any. 

A  Turkish  Bible  and  Testament,  executed  ty  Mr.  Kieffer,  at  the  exbense  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  has  been  recently  completed  at  the 
.  ^yal  Press  at  Paris. 

The  work  which  M.  JKlaproth  has  recently  finished,  entitled  Tableaux  HistO' 
riquesde  VAsie^  depuit  la  MoTutrchie  de  Cyrus  jwqu^h  nos  jours,  consisting  of 
twenty-«even  maps  coloured,  with.avokune  i»f  illustrative  text  in  quarto^  will 
be  found  of  great  service  to  the  historical  reader.  The  text  exhibits  a  general 
viefT  of  the  revolutions  vdneh  hwre  taken  place  in  Aaa,  and  the  author  has 
especially  directed  his  attention  to  a  development'of  th^eauses  of  the  rise  and 
'  "feu  of  the  different  empires  which  havt  rapidly  succeeded  eadi  other  in  that 
vast  and  fertile  quarter- of  the  globe. 

A  French  translation  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Theatre  of  the  Hindoos,  by  Mr.Latt^n- 
lois,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  and  an  index  of  the  proper  names  and  terms 
of  Hindoo  mythology  and  customs,  is  announced  to  be  speedily  published  at 
Paris. 
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PUBUSHCa)  ON  THE  COKTINENT, 
Fbon  Jakuaay  to  Apmi^  1828>  incuubitjk. 

THEOLOGY. 

ft4  ht  CKrUtimiiisme  et  le  ProtesUnUsme,  aont-ils  deox  chotes  distaiictii?    8fo. 

Parii.   6d. 
fS5  Vrindts,  Noarel  Esmi  sur  U  certitode,  od  Von  tiinplifie  eiiiin  la  qaeition  fun^ 

meiiUle  de  l»  oertitade  huroaine.     8to.   Parii,   Ss. 
ft6  lUturo^  de  !■  doctrine  des  Jesoites.    fde^ition.     ISmo.    Paris,  4«. 
tf7  B^Mi««i»  Ltttre  ft  met  Ealant,  ■«  fiijct  de  na  eonvertion  &  U  veritable  rffigioa 

Chr^tieniie  (CooiasukHi  PfoleataateX    lt»o.   fWik   6d. 
tf8  Biblia  Sacra,  Voigats  editionia.     6  torn,  5Sido.  P«rif,  Didot.   ll.  16a. 

ft9 1  voL  8to.  «Mi. 

SdO  Breriariaro  Rooanoni  ex  decieto  SS.  CoBcUii  Tridcoliiii  reslUnMu^  &«.    4  lofc. 

IVmo.  Porif  et  Ij^oii.   11.7s. 
.  f5l  Goigmaaty  Le  Dieu  S^rapU  et  aon  origine,  tea  attribota  et  aon  biatoii^;  Sippi^ 

roent  du  Toid.  I.  de  rButoire  det  BeugioDi  d'AnUqaii^  d'apres  Cieuer..   8«Q. 

Parit.   la.  6d. 
999  CeratifDes  Usurpatioos  Sacerdotales,  oa  da  Clerg(  en  opposltioD  arec  les  prindpes 

actaeh  de  la  Soci6i6,  et  da  besohi  de  raniener  Is  Culte  CatfaoKqae  d  la  rdligioa 

primitive.     8ro.   Parit, 
939  Sainte  Bible  de  Vence,  Latin- Franks,  avec  det  notea  Iitt^raires,  &c.    Sate 

editiob;  r«vtMt^|kitlCI>meWnite«04v«rtl.    Tom^V.Vh  9tck.  hw. 

Park*  U^ 
99i  Bibiiotb^que  Cboiiie  dea   Perea  de  rEgtife,   Gnecaoa  #t  LalJne^  on  Com 

d'EloQueDce  Sacrte  par  GoUlon.    Tom.  SIX.  etXXlV.    9  voU.  dra  iSi. 
995  Matter,  Histoire  Critique  da  Gnosticisme,  et  de  yon  loducncc  anr  Ira  tect^  rdi- 

gpeoaea  et  philoaopbiqaea  det  6  f^emieres  tiealca  de  l^Ere  Chr^tienne.    Am 

Atlat  4$  ffUmclm.  9  ToJa.  Svo.   Pariz,  94a. 
936  Boalogne»?^T^ae  de  Trojes,)  Melanget  de  R^ligioB,  de  Critique  et  de  Litttaaie. 

Tom.  III.   Svo.   Parii.  9t. 

997  Janatens,  Hermeneutique  Sacr£e»  on  Introduction  i  lliiatoire  fiaiott  en  g6pM, 

&c   i  Tatage  dea  S^niinairea.   Trad,  da  Latin  par  Pacaad.    9  Toli.  8?q. 
Parit,  iBt. 

998  AagustI,  Corpos  LR>ronim  S^mbolicorom  in  ecde^a  reibrmatoram.  8ro.  Wberf, 

17a. 
99^  NoTwn  Teatamentaai  Oratot.    Cwa  Mootaiti  lalarpieC.  Jm*  taia  0.  C.  ^ 

Leatacb.    19aK>.  Ltps*  fta. 
mo  ■   '       '  GficibKyi.    SMiri.  at  aaat.  carari 

Tflai.LBr«  8v(w  BmwL  Ma* 
til  Haat,  Onabia  adac  efaHJ^irht  Glau^ wwliibn  fw  dk  CabiMlia  In  dtr 

witaentcbaftlicb  dargeatellt    9  Tolt.  dva.  JJf$^  8a* 
949  GerdiU  Cardinale*  Introdoaioqe  tSk  Stadio  della  ReKgMme.     9  Tom.    8«a 

BlOoao.  lOt.  ^^ 

.  949  Eosenmiiller,  Scholia  In  Vetos  Tettamentum,  p.  VIIL    JeremiaB  Vatkmia  ct 

Threnot  continentit.    Vol.  fdoro.  8vo.   Iajh.  19a.  6d. 

944  Wetsenberg,  3,  H.  von,  die  Cbristlicben  Bilder.    9  toI.  8ro.   CWtfons.    ll.  18s. 

945  Lange,  D.  L.,  Beitriige  lur  iiltesten  Kircfaengeacbichte.   Ir  Band.  8vo.  X#i.  4i. 

946  Oeiat  aas  Latbera  SabnlWa*  adarCoMordaaa  4er  Anaachten  and  Urtbeileda 

noaaen  Beformators  iiber  die  wkhtigsteo  Gegeastiinde  dea  Giaabesa.    8vo.  Ir 
Band.  DomKodt.  6i. 
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Agrictdture  of  the  Bolognesc,  J90 — of 
Tuscany,  ib,  and  noe«— of  Naples,  290, 
291— of  Sicily,  303— -on  the  agricultu- 
ral implements  in  use  in  France,  721. 

Aleman,  (Mateo,)  character  of  hit  novel  of 
Guzman  de  Alfarache,  510. 

A^Tdida,  a  female  pirate,  adventures  of, 
89. 

Algarotti,  (Count,)  biographical  notice  of, 
6«7,  6«8. 

Almanack  Philanthropigve,  noUce  of,  363, 
36'^ 

Amadis  de  Gauia,  notice  of  the  romance 
of,  490. 

Ariotto^s  Comedies,  character  of,  61. 

Arlmcaurt,  (Viscount  d')  ItmaUe  Roman-' 
Poetne,  analysis  and  character  of,  355 — 
367. 

Anour,  ruins  of,  described,  480—482. 

Auger,  (M.)  (Euvres  de  MoUeret  aoec  un 
Commentairet  306.     See  MoUire. 

Austrian  Literary  Intelligence,  375.  728. 


B. 

Baretti,  (Giuseppe,)  biographical  notice 
of,  645—647. 

Barrieret  (F.)  Memoire$  de  Cemte  de  Brietme, 
notice  of,  366. 

Bavarian  Literary  Intelligence,  376.  729. 

Berkel,  (Mount,)  account  of  the  ruins  of, 
478—480. 

Bohemian  Language  and  Dterature,  sketch 
of  the  history  of,  146 — 148 — translated 
specimens  of  Bohemian  poetry,  151 — 
158. 161—166. 168— 173— notices  of 
Boliemian  literati,  158, 159. 166, 167— 
VOL.  II. 


political  situation  of  Bohemia,  as  con- 
nected «rith  its  literary  history,  173,174. 

BoU>gne$e  Peasantry  and  Farming,  account 
of  289,  290. 

Bomb' Artillery,  new  system  of,  recom- 
mended by  M.  Puxhans,  details  re- 
specting, 568 — 576— accounts  of  expe- 
riments made  with  bomb-cannon,  and 
of  reports  made  thereon,  586 — ^590. 

Borutetten,  (Charles,)  VHomme  du  Midi, 
et  I'HomrM  du  Nord,  notice  of,  358 — 
and  of  his  letters  to  Fredeiica  Brun,735. 

BoKovick,  (Father,)  notice  of,  627. 

Botta,  (Carlo,)  the  Italian  historian,  lite- 
rary character  of,  vindicated,  714,  715. 

£ouracdoue*i  attack  on  Molidre's  Tartuffe, 
326 — observations  on  it,  326—328— 
Moliere  vindicated  from  it,  329. 

Brierme,  (Comte  de,)  notice  bf,  366, 367. 

Buddha  and  Odin,  supposed  identity  of, 
220. 

Buonafede,  (Father,)  biographical  notice 
of,  647—649. 

Buonaparte,  interview  of,  with  Wieland, 
455— 456— delicate  attention  paid  by 
him  to  the  philosopher,  454. 

Byron* 8  (Lord)  Corsair,  notice  of  a  splen^ 
did  edition  of,  739, 740. 


c. 

Cafis  of  Venice,  description  of,  287, 
Cailtiaad,  (FrW^ric,)  Vouage  a  Merve,  461 
— accompanies  Ismay  1  Pasha  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  countries  of  £thio« 
pia,  462 — account  of  his  progress,  464 
— 468 — his  narrow  escape,  469,  470 — 
returns  to  Sennaar,  473— results  of  his 
observations  on  the  extent  of  the  con- 
3e 
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Suered  proviDces,  474»  475— refigion  of 
lose  provinces,  476 — accoant  •f  tttt 
ruins  of  Mouot  Berkel,  478— 480— of 
Astoor,  480— 48t— of  Naja,  48S— of 
El-Mefaooraty  485— Latin  inscription 
discovered  bj  M.  Cailliaad,  484— hia 
description  of  a  passage  of  the  White 
Rivert467 — on  the  coufse  of  the  White 
and  Bioe  Rivers,  485. 

Caidmn,  (Pedro*)  notice  of  a  new  edition 
of  the  comedies  of,  7f7. 

Omtpagna  dt  BomOt  on  the  malaria  of,  t98 
—361. 

Caradmte  (A.  de)  Ufbm  Ftuno,  a  philoso- 
phical romance,  556— outline  of  its 
ttble,  557 — extract  from  it,  illastrating 
the  saperstitions  of  the  Neapolitans, 
558. 

Carii,(Oian  Rinaldo,)  biographical  notice 
oC  655, 654,  655. 

Covalim  Strvemti  at  Pisa,  observations  on» 
t9\,  399— «id  on  those  at  Rome,  t9f, 
t9S,not4, 

Cervimtss,  observations  on  the  Galatea  of, 
496^— el^ar«cter  of  his  amorous  novelsi 
494^  495— and  of  his  Novelas  Kxem- 
plares,  497, 498— notice  of  Don  J.  M. 
Ferrer^s  edition  of  his  Don  Quixote, 
511 — and  of  Avellaneda's  second  pait 
of  Don  Quixote,  49^i. 

Cflorstti,  biographical  notice  of,  643, 
644. 

Chm^oUiom,  (M.)  Pr^ds  du  S^hu  Hi0» 
rt^MufHMt  notice  of,  363. 

Qmtumtkjf,  a  Bohemian  poet,  speumrn 
of,  171,  t7f. 

CkriUUmkjf,  vestigies  of,  in  the  inteiior  of' 
Africa^  477. 

CimmUf  influence  of,  on  national  charac^ 
ter,  559, 560. 

Comedm  of  Ariosto,  character  of,  61 — of 

,  Machiavelli,  ib, — no^ce  of  the  Italiaa 
Commedie  dell'  Arte,  62 — of  the  come- 

,  dies  of  Qoldini,  65 — of  Guzsi,  t6. — of 
Nota,  64 — 81 — analyses  of  the  come- 
dies of  BSoliere,  with  remarks,  510 — 

.  558  —  characteristics  of  the  modem 
'Spanish  comedy,  598— notice  of  the 
comic  productions  of  Ramon  de  la 
Cruz,  60f — of  Jovellanos,  Triqueros, 
and  Valdes,  605— definition  of  comedy 
b  V  Leandro  Muratin,  606— examination 
of  it«  606—612 — moral  tendency  of  his 
evmedies,  612 — notice  of  ten  of  his 
.  comedies,  6 15 — analysis  of  his  comedy 

.  of  the  Mogipta,  (or  Hypocrite,)  615 — 

..619. 
CamniuSf  literary  notice  o^  158. 
Cfiufaiitwcple,  libn^ies  of,  252,  253 — po* 
etical  description  of,  593—595. 


U4. 


I,  (British,) 


on.  lis. 


OMm,  (Abb^,)  coxcombiy  of,  exposed  by 
Molidre,  355,  556. 


Dmim,  biogrtpliica]   notice  of,  655 — 

655. 
Denmark,  literary  inteUigeoce  from,  377 

—380.729,730. 
DmjilU,  (Mr.)  visits  a  convict  ship,  and 

makes  a  phrenological  report  of  the 

convicts,  28 — singular  confirmation  of 

it  by  fact,  29. 
DtvotioH  of  the  ItaTians,  287.  * 
Diet'wnnairt  Tedmologijtie,  notice  of,  365, 

566. 
DMnystHi  of  Halicanassus,  character  of 

the  Roman  history  of,  514. 
D'Obvn,  rMoaradja,)  notice  of,  245. 
Drmfttti*$  (M.^  plan  for  civiliaiag  the  in- 

terior  of  Af nca,  582. 
Duptn,  (Baron,)  L$  Petit  ProdueUm-  Frm- 

fctt,  notice  of,  720. 
Durer'$  (Albert)  Relics,  notice  of,  729. 
DtvergoTt  or  Dwarfs  of  Scandinavian  my- 
thology, origin  of,  222. 


EdHcathn,  influence  oi  phrenology  on, 
59,  40 — state  of  education  among  the 
Turks,  254— progress  of  the  system  of 
mutual  instmc^on  in  Tnacany,  386 — 
in  Sweden,  391 — number  of  schools  in 
Prussia,  737 — progress  of  education  in 
the  Netherlands,  743. 

EtsetriaU  £s£i,  mode  of  taking  in  America^ 
718. 719. 

Und  of  the  Wodd,  allegorical  representa- 
tion of,  according  to  the  Scandinavian 
mytliology,  25S^242. 

EngUth  Coostitutita,  remarks  on,  1 13, 114 
—on  the  English  bar,  117 — 119 — and 
on  the  expediency  of  the  system  of  dis- 
tinct equitable  interference,  ^30—132 
on  the  concentration  of  all  the  great 
English  courts  of  justice  in  one  fbcns» 
132 — absence  of  method  in  the  system 
of  separate  jurisdictions,  133 — obser- 
vations on  the  uncertain  linnts  of  tlf^ 
jurisdictions  of  the  court  of  Chancery 
and  other  courts,  136 — advantages  pre& 
sented  by  the  French  and  English  courts 
of  justice  compared,  157< — 142* 

EMor&fi  of  the  pasbos,  eflects  of,  260, 
261.  ' 
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F. 

Ftedokd  (Jacobui)  et  ForaUmi  (£gi- 
dios)  Tutiw  latmitatis  Lexicon,  notice 
of  a  Dew  edition  of,  374. 

Farming,  Bologoeae  system  of,  290. 

Fiormet,  university  of,  291. 

Fouquett  minister  of  finances  to  Loois 
XIV.,  anecdote  of,  31& 

Fradm,  (M.)  discoveries  of,  in  oriental 
naroismatics,  Stt9. 

Frrnice,  organization  and  mode  of  pnv 

~  oeeding  m  the  judicial  institutions  of, 
Ifl  — 128— comparative  view  of  the 
advantages  respectively  presented  by 
the  French  and  Engli^  courts,  157 — 
142— litecary  intelligence  from,  380 — 
382,  730—735. 

Freemamms  and  Jews,  absurd  parallel  of, 
183, 184. 

Ftilgvrkes,  observations  on,  734* 


G. 

Gaiiani,  (Ferdinando,)  biographical  notice 
of.  635— 638. 

Gall,  (Dr.  F.  J.)  publications  of,  on  phre- 
nology, 1 — origin  and  progress  of  his 
discoveries,  3,  4 — his  further  observa- 
tions and  mode  of  discovering  faculties 
and  organs,  4^9 — becomes  associated 
with  Dr.  Spurzbeim,  10— they  discover 
the  fibrous  structure  of  the  brain,  11 — 
Dr.  Gall  prohibited  from  lecturing  pub* 

,  lidy  at  Vienna,  12— results  of  his  phre- 
nological examination  of  the  head&of 
prisoners  confined  at  Berlin,  13 — imd 
in  the  fortress  of  Spandau,  14— arrival 
of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheiro  at  Paris, 
15— oufair  report  made  by  Cuvier  on 
their  system,  t6.  16 — their  reception  at 
Paris,  13 — the  phrenological  nomoiidii- 
tnre  of  Dr.  Gall,  25. 

0«mwat,  (Antonio,)  biographical  notice 
of,  €28, 629,  630. 

GerdU,  (Cardinal,)  biographical  notice  of, 
658. 

Gtrntmixf,  literary  intelligence  from,  383 — 

.    386.735—739. 

Goldm  Age  of  Scandinavian  mytliology, 
225—225. 

Coldom*$  Comedies,  notice  of,  63. 

Gordon,  (Captain,)  death  of,  485. 

Gottingen,  notice  of,  370, 371. 

Government  of  the  Turks*  causes  of  tlie 
weakness  of,  259 — its  decline,  263 — 
account  of  the  gowemment  of  the  papal 
dominions,  27^—280 — and  in  Naples, 
281«*Sicily,  2a2^Sardiiiii,  383. 


Gflssi,  (Carlo,)  biographical  ootiee  of,  451, 

652— character  of  bb  com^ites,  63, 64. 
God,  (Gasparo,)  biographical  notice  of, 

649—651. 
Gracian,  (Balthazar,)  character  of  bis  novel 

of  £1  Criticon,  507. 
Grammoni,  (Count,)  anecdote,  320. 
GriUfoner^M  new  play,  notice  of,  728, 729. 
Gruber,  (J.  G.)  Wiskmd'$Leben,  character 

of,  403.— See  WieUmd. 
Gypey  Langtioge,  notice  of  a  dictionary  of, 

375. 

U. 

JIain,  (Ludovicus,)  Bepertorium  BibUoghi' 
phicum,  notice  of,  374. 

Haetingt,  a  Scandinavian  chieftain,  adven- 
tures of,  91 —94. 

Heeren,  (Professor^  prospectus  of  a  new 
historv  of  the  European  States,  notice 
of,  7i6. 

Heine,  (H.)  travels,  notice  of,  .S70,  371. 

Hindoo  Literature,  notices  of  the  study  of, 
in  Germany,  383,  384. 

Hugo,  (Victor,)  drama  of  Cromwell,  ana- 
lysis of,  715— 718. 

Humboldt  (A.  de)  Tableaux  de  la  Nah/ire, 
critical  iK>tice  of,  718. 

Hypocrity,  severe  remarks  on  by  Moliere, 
320. 


lUyrian  Poetry,  character  of,  664^ — notice 
of  the  Illyrian  minstrels^  664,  ^6b — 
particularhrofHyacinthnsMagianovich, 
665 — specimemf  of  Illyrian  poetry,  666 
•^669 — comparison  of  one  piece  witb 
the  Ugolino  of  Dante,  669. 

Intcription,  ancient  Latin,  discovered  i« 
Ethiopia,  484. 

Ireland,  observations  on  the  demands  of 
the  Romanists  in,  550,  551. 

ftb,  (Father,)  character  of  his  novel  of 
Fray  Gerundio,  508. 

Irnnayl  Pasha,  expedition  of,  against  the 

*  countries  of  Ethiopia,  462— composi- 
tion of  his  army,  463 — conquers  the 
country  of  Dar  Sheygya,  464 — enters 
Shendv  in  triumph,  466— takes  fktsses- 
sion  of  Sennaar,  467— treacherous  con- 
duct of  one  of  his  officers  towards  the 
negroes  of  Sennaar,  468 — ravages  of 
the  climate  of  tliat  country  among  bis 
troops,  ih, — his  incurnons  among  die 
negroes  of  £1  Querebyn,  469 — his  nar- 
row escape,  470 — enters  the  province 
of  QnanAniayl,  471— disappointed  in 
his  hopes  of  finding  gold  thete,  ib.'— 
3e2 
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Bwcbet  ImA  towanU  Egypt,  475~bis 
aelancboly  death.  474-^xtent  of  the 
country  oooqacred  by  him,  474,  475— 
religion  of  those  provinces,  476. 

ItmtinSd,  (Count,)  death  of,  740. 

Italy,  literary  intelligence  from,  586. 7S9, 
740— on  the  state  of  ancient  Italy,  be- 
Ibre  the  time  of  the  Romans,  5t5— 530 
—•ketch  of  the  revelations  of  the  lite- 
rature of  Italy,  621— 6f4— notice  uf 
the  principal  historians  of  Italian  lite- 
rature, 6f5— 6«7.  660— and  of  the 
principal  lulian  authors,  627— 660— 
effects  of  literature  in  Italy,  661 — no- 
tice of  the  new  edition  of  the  Great 
Dktionafy  of  the  Italian  Language, 
710. 


Jankarim,  account  of,  t58. 

Jewt  and  Freemasons,  absurd  parallel  of, 

183, 184— oppression  of  tlie  Jews  in 

Portugal,  183,  note. 
Judicial  Irutitutiont  of  England  compared 

with  those  of  France,  1«1— 142.— See 

Rsy. 
Junpwm,  (Dr.)  History  of  Bohemian 

literature,  145 — character  of  his  work, 

t6. — notice  of  him,  166, 167. 
Jurisprudence,  Turkish,  defects  of,  247, 

248. 
Juitite,  Tenality  of,  in  Sicily,  302. 


Kaeuffer,  (J.  £.  R.)  Novum  TetUunentum, 
GrdKc,  notice  of,  372. 

Kleitt,  (Henry  von,)  biographical  account 
of,674— 679— his  death,  679— extracts 
from  his  letters,  680,  681— plan  of  his 
play  of  the  Prince  of  Homburg,  with 
extracts  and  remarks,  682 — 695— cha- 
racter of  some  of  his  other  pieces,  696. 

KoUar,  (John,)  a  Bohemian  poet,  notice 
of,  167 — specimens  of  his  productions, 
168—170. 

Kdppen*s  (M.)  coUectSon  of  ScIaTonic  mo- 
numents, notice  of,  S84. 

Kotegarten,  (J.  G.  L.)  De  pritca  JEgyptio- 
rum  Literatura  Commentatio  L,  critical 
notice  of,  708. 

Kru^t  (Professor)  Dictionary  of  the  Phi- 
losophical Sciences,  notice  of,  385. 


Labowren,  wages  of,  in  Tuscany,  290,  nelte, 
Lcmeetti  (Vincenio)   Cabrina  FandMo,  a 
historical  fragment  op  novel,  critical  no- 
tice of,  711,  712. 


Xmsi,  (Luigi,)  critka]  oodoe  of  the  woriu 
of,  657. 

Ijinm,  (Pierre,)  Voyage  de  Grdce,  591 
— plan  of  his  poem,  592 — poetical  de- 
scription of  Constantinople,  593 — 595. 

XewfMnn,(Daaiel,)LMSSf  mm  Hi/iu^,  plan 
of,  722.  723 — extracts  from  the  work, 
723.  724. 

librariet  of  Constantinople,  252, 258. 

LUerature  of  the  Turks,  S5l^riental  lite- 
rature, notice  of,  394. 

literary  JnteUigenee  from  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, and  lk>hemia,  57.5.  728 — Bava- 
ria, 376,  729^Dennwrk,  577— S8a 
729,  730— France,  980—382.  730— 
735— Germany ,  Hanover,  and  the  minor 
States,  383—386.  755^739  —  Italy, 
386.  739, 740— the  Netherlands,  387, 
388.  741— 744— -Russia,  388—391. 
744,  745— Spain,  745— Sweden  and 
Norway,  391, 39«.  746, 747— Switw- 
land,  393.  747. 

Livy't  History,  character  of,  513. 

Lope  de  Vega,  character  of  the  novels  ct, 
495. 

Louit  XIV,,  anecdotes  of,  316. 325. 343. 


M. 

Mii0aMai»UrsCoiiiedies»  character  of,  61, 
62. 

Maahmrten,  (Captain,)  antbcDttc  account 
of  the  melancholy  end  of,  352 — 354. 

Mi^',  (Ghiseppe,)  Storia  deUa  Letterahm 
hatiama,  621— character  of  the  work, 
660. 

MagUmovitdi,  (Hyacinthus,)  an  Slyrisn 
poet,  notice  of,  665— specimens  of  bis 
poems,  666— 669. 

Mi^misen,  (Fmn,)  the  Edda  Doctrine  and 
its  Origin,  210 — plan  and  character  of 
his  work,  214.  243,  243— abstract  of 
the  Ymcrian  or  animal  cosmogony  of 
the  Volttspa,  or  prophecy  of  tli^  Veh, 
214 — 217— observations  on  this  sys- 
tem, 217 — 219 — and  on  the  oosmogonic 
Trinity  of  the  Scandinavians,  220^ 
on  the  supposed  idenritv  of  Odin  and 
Buddha,  221 — origin  of  the  Dwergar, 
or  d  warfr,  922 — golden  age  of  the  Son- 
dinavian  mythology,  223 — 225— its 
real  meaning,  226— <x>smology  of  the 
Yroerian  system,  232 — 236 — abstract 
of  the  Yggdrasil  or  vegetable  system  of 
cosmogony,  and  its  meaning,  226 — 228 

•  — remarks  thereon,  229 — 232 — and  on 
the  moral  system  of  the  Scandinavians, 
236 — 238 — allegorical  representation  of 
the  end  of  the  world,  239^242. 
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Mahmmtd,  iha  TdgniDg  grand  teignor, 

,  cfaaiBCter  of,  269,  270 — iusecuritj  of 
the  miiitary  reform,  e£fected  bj  biaiy 
271. 

Mahometamsm,  iiiflHence  of,  on  the  Turks, 
246. 

Mahria  of  the  Carapagna  di  Roma,  ob- 
senratioDS  on,  298 — 301. 

Afoma,  influence  of  phrenology  in  the 
treatment  of,  38. 

Manuel,  (Don  Juan,)  translation  of  one  of 
the  noTcIs  of,  503—506. 

Jf<9>  rf  the  World,  according  to  the  dis- 
eases  to  which  mankind  are  liable,  no- 
tice of,  726,  727. 

Mayerberg's  (Baron)  Travels  in  Russia, 
notice  of,  871,  372. 

MaiaHne,  (Cardinal,)  clrcnmstancas  at- 
tending the  last  siekiiess  of,  367, 368. 

Meokanict'  Institutions,  adopted  in  varioos 
parts  of  Europe,  720. 

Medical  Sciences,  critical  notice  of  the  Ger- 
man Encyclopasdia  of,  726. 

MelHng,  (M.)  Voyage  Pittoreeque  de  Can' 
stantimple,  243.  274.— See  Turkey. 

Mendoxa,  (Diego  Uurtado  de,)  character 
of  his  novel  of  Lasarillo  de  Tonnes,  509. 

3iesangere,  (M.  de  la,)  Dictionnaire  da 
Proverbet  Fran^ais,  361— character  of 
it,  362. 

Jlfetio0,  circulation  of  immoral  books  in, 
381. 

MiUsna't  Memoirs  of  Architects,  critical 
notice  of,  655,  656. 

MoUere,  (Jean-Baptiste  Poquetin.)  birth 
and  early  education  of,  309— enters  tiie 
service  of  Louiy  XIII.,  309 — abandons 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  becomes 
the  manager  of  a  company  of  strolling 
players,  310 — b  licensed  to  open  a 
-  theatre  at  Paris,  311 — analysis  of  his 
productions  with  remarks :  L'Etourdi, 
310,  311— Le  D^pit  Amoureux,  311 — 
Les  Pr^ieoses  Ridicules,  312—315 — 
Sganarelle  ou  le  Cocu  Imaginaire,315— 
L'Ecole  des  Maris,  316, 317— L'EcoIe 
des  Femroes,  317,318 — L'Iroproroptu 
de  Versailles,  319— La  Princesse  d*E- 
lidc,  »6.— Le  Mariage  Fbrc6,  319,  320 
— Le  Festin  de  Pierre,  320 — L'Amour 
M^decin,  321 — Le  Misanthrope,  322 — 
Le  M^decin  malgr6  lui,  323, 324 — ^Le 
Tartuffe,325 — attacked  byBourdaloue, 

^j  326— observations  thereon,  326,  327, 
328— Moliere  vindicated,  329— notice 
.  of  his  Amphytrion,  33<^--George  Dan- 
din,  ib.  —  LAvare,  331  —  benevolent 
apology  of  Moliere,  for  writing  his  farce 
of  M.  de  Pourceaugnac,  ib, — its  plan, 
332 — ^Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  332 


— nS34— Les  Fourbeiies  de  Seapiii^  384 
— La  Comtesse  d'Escarbagnas,  3M, 
335— Les  Femmes  Savantes,  335,  336 
— Le  Malade  Imaginaire,  337,  338 — 
observations  on  the  capacity  of  Moli^ 
as  an  actor,  338,  339— he  honourably 
declines  becoming  a  member  of  the 
academy,  339 — dies  immediately  after 
performing  in  the  Malade  Imaoimure, 
340 — ^bigotry  of  the  priests  and  lower 
orders  at  the  funeral  of  Moliere,  341 — 
anecdote  of  his  benevolence,  342*— his 
literary  associates,  343— kind  treatmeDt 
of  him  by  Louis  XIV.,  ib, — unhappi- 
ness  of  his  marriage,  344,  345— con- 

,  eluding  remarks  on  tbe  general  puipose 
and  tendency  of  Mdiere's  productions, 
347—351. 

Mimtengan,  (Pedro,)  character  of  the  no- 
vels of,  507. 

Maratin,  (Leandro,)  Obrat  I>ramaticat,595 
•—biographical  notice  of,  601 ,  note — his 
observations  on  the  degraded  state  of 
the  Spanish  theatre  at  Uie  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  600 — his  character 
of  tbe  productions  of  Montiano,  ib, — 
of  Ramon  de  Crus,  602— ef  Jovellanos, 
Trigueros  and  Valdes,  603 — ^his  attentpt 
to  reform  tbe  Spanbh  drama,  604— ex- 
*  amination  of  his  definition  of  comedy, 
606— 613— plan  of  his  Viejo  y  la  Nina, 
6l5^of  his  Mogigata,  or  Hypocrite, 
with  sped  mens  and  remarks,  615 — 619 
— specimen  of  his  translation  of  Ham- 
let, 620. 

Muac,  state  of,  among  the  Turks,  251. 

Mynas,  (M.)  Onannuare  GrecjiM,  critical 
notice  of,  709. 

N. 

Naga,  ruins  oC  482. 

Naples,  government  of,  281 — appearance 
of,  on  a  Sunday,  301 — characters  of  the 
lower  orders  of  Neapolitans  and  Sici- 
lians compared,  302,  note — illustrations 
and  examples  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
Neapolitans,  558 — 562. 

Netherlands,  literary  intelligence  from,  387» 
388.  741—744. 

NiccoUni,  (G.  B.)  AnUmio  Foscarim,  a  tra- 
gedy, plan  of,  368,  369— observations 
on  it,  369,  370. 

Niebuhr,  (G.  B.)  Uomisehe  Geschiehte,  512 
^-difference  between  the  first  and  se- 
cond editions  of  his  work,  ib. — state  of 
our  knowledge  of  Roman  history  pre- 
viously to  the  publication  of  his  work, 
.  513— 516t— notice  of  the  critiques  on  it 
by  Schlegel  and  Wnchsmuth,  516, 517 
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ot  his  ftmoiy  that  the 
earlj  Boman  history  U  fottnded  on 
popalar  -poetrj,  517 — ^523 — notice  of 
the  objections  to  it  bjr  SchJegel  and 
Wachsmutb,  525,  694— abstract  of  his 
▼lew  of  ancient  Italy  before  the  time  of 
the  Roa»n8, 5fd — 597— ^remarks  on  it, 
598— 550— on  the  ortgm  of  the  Tus- 
CBBS,  5&t— 5SS— his  theory  of  the  ori* 
gin  of  Rome,  534— 536— division  of 
the  inhabitants  into  three  tribes,  536. 
557  —  on  the  relation  of  patron  and 
efient,  538— ^oostitnlion  of  the  senate, 
53^— the  existence  of  Servins  TuUius 
lejeeted  by  M.  Niebohr,  539—540— 
history  of  Rome  nndar  the  Tarqoins, 
549, 543 — coostitmioa  of  Rome  under 
Servius,  544 — 550 — remarks  on  M. 
Niebolur's  opinion  relative  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Romanists  inlreUnd,  550, 
5i5l^-obatriationi  on  Messrs.  Hare's 
and  Xhinrali's  tnasktion  ci  Niebohr, 
559,553. 
Ntmmdwtwi,  plirenological,  of  Dr.  Gall, 

Ifmmimi^,  aettlement  of  RoUa  in,  100  — 
sketch  of  the  sobaeqaent  history  of  that 
coontzy,  101—104. 

Norway,  periodical  literature  of,  for  1897, 
399. 

iVata,  (Alberto,)  Tmtfo  Comieot  60— ab- 
stract, with  specimens  and  remarks»>of 
his  «  Ambitious  Woman,"  64— 75— «f 
"Tlie  First  Steps  towanis  OoiK,"  75— 
76— and  of  "  The  Projector,"  77—81 
-^remarks  on  his  representations  of 
EngMsh  ipanneit,  81,  89 — a  new  piece 
of  his,  performed,  386. 

NiyveHsts,  (Spaniflh,)  classification  of,  488 
—observations  on  the  J^oveUu  CdfoUs- 
rescas,  or  books  of  chivalry,  488, 489 — 
particularly  the  romance  of  Amadb  de 
Gauia,  and  its  additions,  490,  491— 
Pahaerin  de  Inglaterra,  491— Tirante 
d  Blanco,  ik— Don  Quixote,  499 — 
heroic  and  classical  novels,  499, 493 — 
Navdai  SmtimeKtakB,  493 — the  amo- 
rous novels  of  Cerrantea  and  Lope  de 
Yega,  494, 495— pastoral  novels,  495, 
496— particularly  the  Galatea  of  Cer- 
vantes, 496— and  of  his  Nov$tai  Esois- 
pimrm,  4ffT,  498 — on  the  Novelas  Amo- 
rosas  of  Dona  Maria  de  Z^yas,  498 — 
509— on  tlie  Nmtilas  MaraUi,  509-^ 
translation  of  one  of  the  histories  in  the 
Conde  Lucaner,  of  the  Infante  Don 
Joan  Manuel,  503^-506 — notice  of 
some  NoiMloi  Alegorieas,  506 — partiou- 
kurly  ^e  Eusebb  of  Don  Pedro  Mon- 
tcDgoD^  507— 4he  Novth  &#^  tft.— 


th^  £1  Cfilieon  of  BakbMar. 
t6.— the  Fray  Gerundio  of  Father  IsJa, 
508— origm  and.  dedgn  pf  the  Nmilm 
Pioare$cas,  508,  509— tlie  LazariUa  de 
Tonnes  of  Hartado  de  Mmdota,  509. 
— the  Gutman  de  Alfarache  of  Malro 
Aleoan,  510 — the  Escodero  Maiaas 
de  Obregon,-pf  Vicente  £apiBd,ifc. 


O. 

0dm  and  fioddha,  supposed  kkntity  e( 
991. 

Onllaup  (Jo.  Gasp.)  InaBriptkmtm  Latmo' 
rum  DoUacrtio,  nodce  of,  373. 

Oriental  Uurature,  intefligenccrespeetiag, 
394.748,749. 

Oltonaas,  pomp  and  ostentation  of,  948 — 
their  avarice,  and  disaimolatioB,  948 — 
and  cruelty,  950 — why  they  are  ho- 
mane  towsirds  the  brute. creation,  i&u«- 
cffects  of  polygamy  upon  them,  950, 
95 1  —  Slate  of  mosic  and  literataie 
among  them,  951 — ^953 — and  d  edu- 
cation, 954— <»nses  of  the  weakness  of 
the  modern  Ottoman  government,  969 
— 963— froitless  attempto  of  .the  Otto^ 
man  princes  to  c&cf.  refofns,.96S— 
965. 


PotxAons,  (H.  J.)  NmmdU  Farce  Mtmtme, 
563— phui  of  his  work,  567— examiaa^ 
tion  crif  his  proposal  of  snbstitutiiig 
shells  for  solid  ahot,  568— 575— bis 
answer  to  objections  to  his  system  of 
aaritime  artillery,  derived  from  the 
apprehension  of  danger  to  the  ship  that 
employs  them,  574,  575 — and  on  sc- 
count  of  their  weight,  575,  576— aad 
expense,  576 — applicatioii  of  them  to 
the  arming  of  merchani  ships,  5^'— 
details  of  his  system  recommendmg 
steam  men-of-warr^7-'^9'^rsBa^ 
on  it,  563 — 585-^  notices  of  experi- 
ments made  by  the  French  navy,  re- 
specting bomb-cannon,  586 — 569— 
opinions  of  commissioners  respecting 
them,  587,  588.  590. 

Palmerin  de  Inglaterra,  notice  of  tlie 
romance  of,  491. 

PaAas,  extortion  of,  960,  t61 — their 
offices  commonly  sold,  960. 

Paiaiologue,  (Gregoire,)  ffapii^wrftt  Msgars 
IWjnsi,  943— character  of  the  woik, 
945.— See  TuHtey. 

P<7«^  GevenmrnUfmooanul  of,  978—980. 

Parittt,  biographical  MiCiseof,.640— 641. 
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BBm;  f ■!<—>-  bcnevtilent  Institntioas  of, 
964. 

Pmervm,  biograpbietl  notke  bf,  639, 640. 

Peamnhy,  B^gneae,  nmimers  of,  f89. 

Phrenohgpt  origin  and  gnidabl  progrest  of, 
9—9 — a  pfamological  todety  founded 
at  Edinburgh,  l9-~progreM  of  this 
aeietice  in  o3ier  paHs  of  the  world,  20 
^-fltngaiar  confimialion  of  tbe  phreno- 
lo^uttl  aystam  of  Dra.  Gall  and  Span- 
beiBi>  28,  29>--aoatomifcaI  objectjona  to 
phrenology,  30 — 32 — examination  of 
the  obje^ns  tbar  phrenology  Jeads  to 
fotaliain  and  atheisai,  32 — nse  of  phrc- 
nokigy,  36 — first,  trnth,  ib, — secondly, 
it  givea  secnrity  to  social  intercourftc, 
aad  makea  connnanfo&tion  prompt  and 
easy,  37 — thirdly,  the  mode  of  treating 
mania,  38-^fonrthIy,  its  empire  over 
education,  39, 40^— hs  claims  to  specu- 
btirie  sttperiority,  40 — 46'— application 
of  phrenology  to  tbe  character  of  Thur- 
tell,  49>-^51 — and  to  various  eminent 
persons  in  andent  times,  52— sngges- 
tioos'  for  stadying  |>hrenology,  33 — 56 
— HwtSca  of  otneetious  to  plirenology, 
ST'— ^.    See  Gatt  and  Spttnkeim. 

Ftrae^  in  the  northern  nations  of  Europe, 
origin  of,  84 — manners  of  the  pirates  or 
sea-kings,  85 — account  of  their  cham- 
pions, 85—87 — female  pbates,  88, 89. 

Fmt  maimers  of  the  lower  orders  at,  293 
— Hcaraarka  on  the  Cavalieri  Serventi  at, 
2W,292. 

PMr  and  Populuf,  distincfion  between,  at 
Bonte,  54S,  544w 

Pfufu^s,  r  Fr6d^ric»)  edition  of  the  Ro- 
man de  la  Ron,  character  of,  108. 

Poetry,  (Bohemian,)  specimens  of,  151 — 
158.  161—166. 168—173. 

Polygamy,  effects  of,  in  Turkey,  250,  251. 

PoputiMtim  of  Rome,  280,  281,  no(«— of 
Venice,  dedming,  285* 

Portttgal,  review  of  variotas  publications 
rdathig  to  the  afbirs  of,  175—189— 
loyaky  of  the  Portuguese,  191,  note — 
situation  of  affisun  on  tbe  death  of  King 
John  VI.  190.  193— conduct  of  the 
Cortes,  191 — singular  instance  of  super- 
stition in  the  Portuguese,  192 — abdi- 
cation of  the  throne  by  Pedro  IV. 
Emperor  of  Braail,  194-— conduct  of 
tbe  apostolical  faction  at  Lisbon,  to 
bstabtish  Don  Mignel  as  legitimate 
King,  195 — remarks  on  the  objections 
made  to  tbe  charter  stipulated  for  by 
Pedro,  196 — 204 — on  tbe  future  pro- 
spects ol  Poortagal,  as  regards  constitu- 
tional Hberty,  205—208 — extract  from 
the  oonstitutiofn  of  Lamegds,  relating 


to  ih6  sucoetiion  ta  the  CfoWn  of  Por- 
tugal, 197,  note — quantity  of  wine  ex- 
ported from  Portnga]  to  Great  Britain 
between  the  years  1818  and  1826, 209, 
note, 

Pradt,  (M.  de,)  Europe  par  rapport  iL  la 
Griee  et  h  la  Tvrquie,  244.  273.  See 
Turkey. 

Printbigt  introduction  of,  into  Turkey, 
265— its  little  progress,  266.  267. 

Proverbi,  notice  of  various  collection^'  of, 
361,362. 

Pnum,  number  of  scfaooli  in,  737. 

PubBcatkms  on  the  Continent,  list  of  the 
principal,  from  October,  1827,  to  Ja- 
nuary, 1828,  395— 40t — and  from  Ja- 
nuary to  Aprii,  1828, 751 — 762. 

Puckmayer,  (Anthony,)  a  Bohemian  poet, 
notice  of,  161 — speduMtts  of  hispia- 
ductions,  162. 

R. 

Papacity,  universal  in  tbe  sovereign  and 
governors  of  Turkey,  260. 

Retstck%  (Moritz,)  Illustrations  of  Shaks- 
peare,  notice  of,  385 — critical  examina- 
tioM  of  his  outlines  to  Hamlet,  €^ — 
706. 

Bey,  (Joseph,)  Inttk%au)m  Judieiaerei  de 
FAngUterre  eamparUi  avec  eeilee  de  la 
France,  109 — his  motives  for  und^ 
taking  the  work,  112,  113^^-^s  -ac- 
count of  the  British  constitution,  113, 
114 — remarks  on  his  observations  upon 
the  English  bar,  117-— 119— judicial 
institutions  of  the  French  republic,  120, 
1;21 — sketch  of  tbe  actual  organisa- 
tion of  tbe  civil  judicial  institutions 
in  France,  121—123 — their  ordinary 
mode  of  procedore,  124 — evils  at* 
tending  it,  125— ulterior  proceedhags, 
126 — time  limited  for  appeals,  127 — 
extraordinary  methods  by  wliicb  judg- 
ments may  be  impeached,  127, 128 — 
mode  of  executing  jodgments,  128,  129 
— ^important  observations  of  M.  Itty, 
on  the  expediency  of  the  Englisfa  sys- 
tem of  distinct  equitable  interference, 
ISO,  132 — and  on  the  oonoentratbn  of 
all  the  great  couits  of  justice  in  one 
focus,  132 — absence  of  method  in  the 
system  of  separate  jurisdictions,  133 — 
on  tbe  uncertain  limits  of  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
of  tbe  other  courts,  136 — comparative 
view  of  the  advantages  presented  by  the 
French  courts,  137—139 — with  those 
of  the  English  courts,  139— 142— par- 
ticularly  our  courts  of  conscieocei'1%2 
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•—and  the  present  syitem  of  biokrupt 

Uw,  t6. 
Ridutrd,  the  Good,  duke  of  Normandj, 

legendary  adTentores  of,  105—108. 
lUdicuU,  obserratioDs  on  the  use  of,  327, 

Biffanii  (M.)  Researches  in  Egypt,  notice 
of,  380. 

BMo,  the  first  Duke  of  Normandy,  true 
cause  of  the  exile  of,  from  Norway,  95, 
96 — the  poetical  narratiTe  of  the  Nor- 
man historians,  96 — 99 — his  settlement 
in  France,  100, 101— and  subsequent 
goremment,  101 — 103 — and  death, 
103. 

Bem$9  (ancient.)  oo  the  history  of,  see 
Nitbuhr — fear  of  incantations  of  the 
andeat  Romans,  561. 

Ramt,  (modem,)  government  of,  S78 — 
tSO—popnlation,  f80,281,fioe# — num- 
ber off  churches  there,  995 — observa- 
tions on  the  Coliseum,  294 — account 
of  the  palaces,  295, 296 — and  cbufches, 
297. 

iZon,  (Captain,)  observations  of,  on  the 
use  of  steam-vessels  of  war,  707. 

Rottten,  (Colonel,)  Ittneraire  de  Teflis  d, 
CorutantinopU,  notice  of,  741. 

Ruins  of  Mount  Berkel,  described,  478 — 
480— of  Assour,  480— 482— of  Naga, 
482— K)f  El-Mefaourat,  483. 

RuMM,  nterary  intelligence  from,  388—- 
391.  744, 745. 


S. 


SadPt  Gulistan,  notice  of  a  lithographic 
edition  of,  748. 

Sardima,  government  of,  283. 

Scandtnavia,  origin  of  piracy  in,  84 — 
points  of  identity  between  the  Scandi- 
navian mythology  and  that  of  Greece, 
affecting  the  probable  oriental  origin 
of  the  Scandinavians,  212 — 214 — ab- 
stract of  the  Scandinavian  mythology, 
with  remarks,  214—236.  239—242— 
on  the  moral  system  of  the  Scandina- 
vians, 236 — 238. 

StMtgdX  (A.  W.)  Lectures  on  the  Theory 
of  the  Formative  Arts,  critical  notice  of, 
724—726. 

SehlfgeVt  (Frederick)  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  History,  notice  of,  728. 

SMf$  (Sir  Walter)  Life  of  Napoleon,  re* 
printed  in  France,  383. 

Smptorcf,  circulation  of,  prohibited  in 
Bohei»ia,  375. 

Sea-kingi  of  northern  Europe,  manners  of, 
85. 


SenaU  of  ancient  Rome,  coBstitutioQ  of, 
539. 

Servim  TvUius,  existence  of,  rejected  by 
M.  NietNihr,  539,  540 — coDstitotion  of 
Rome  under  Servius,  544 — ^550. 

.^vJapean^s  huiuoor,  obaervatioiis  on,  346. 

McUt/t  government  of,  28S — present  state 
o(,  302,  303 — character  of  the  lover 
orders  in,  302,  note — ^brief  notice  of  the 
Goostitntional  go^emmfint  in,  713. 

SUlig,  (Julius),  Catalogu*  Jrt^wum,  critical 
notice  of,  709. 

Smumdp  (L.)  Votfoge  en  Icolw  «t  m  &sJe, 
275 — character  of,  as  a  traveller,  277— 
-^is  aocoont  of  the  government  of  the 
papaldominions,  278'r^280 — in  Naples, 
281— Sicily,  282— «nd  Sardinia,  283— 
route  followed  bv  M.  Simond,  284 — 
his  account  of  Venice,  285 — manners 
of  the  Venetiaas,  386,  287 — and  of  the 
Bolo^;nese  peaaantrj,  289 — agricoitare 
of  the  Bolognese,  and  In  Tuscany  and 
Naples,  290,  291— *remariLs  on  M.  Si*- 
mondi's  account  of  Florence,  291— hb 
observations  on  the  Cavalieri  Serventi 
at  Fisa,  291,  292^>on  the  coliseum  st 
Rome,  294— on  St.  Peter^s  church  at 
Rome,  295— on  tlie  palaces,  295,  296 
ecclesiastical  ceremony  described,  297, 
298— on  the  laalaria  of  the  Campagoa 
de  Roma.  298 — 301— description  of 
Naples  on  a  Sunday,  301 — aotioe  of 
his  route  through  Sicily,  302— ^304— 
his  account  of  an  Arcacfia,  304,  305 — 
and  of  the  eloquence  of  the  improvist- 
tore  Sgricd,  305 — remarks  on  the  style 
of  M.  Simond,  306. 

Snaidr,  a  Bohemian  poet,  specimens  of, 
161—165. 

Sodety,  security  of,  promoted  by  phreno- 
logy* 37. 

Spam,  literary  intelligence  from,  745— 
observations  on  the  modem  SpaaiA 
comedy,  598 — notices  of  some  Spanish 
comic  writers,  603,  603 — particularly 
the  comedies  of  Moratin,  615—619. 

Spunheim,  (Dr.  J.)  publications  of,  on 
phrenology,  1 — becomes  the  pupil  aud 
afterwards  the  associate  of  Dr.  Gall, 
10 — their  reception  at  Paris,  16— un- 
fair report  made  by  Cuvier,  of  theff 
phrenological  system,  15,  16 — notice 
of  Dr.  Sporxheim's  lectures  at  London, 
17 — his  system  reviled  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  18— success  of  hb  lec- 
tures at  Edinburgh,  19 — sketch  of  his 
modifications  of  Dr.  Gall's  system,  21— 
23 — his  phrenological  arrangement  of 
the  faculties,  26 — ^notice  of  the  Edm- 
burgh  Reviewer's  attacks  on  Us  sys- 
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tern,  and  Mr.  Combe's  defence  of  it, 

96,  VT — singular  confirmation  of  the 

phrenological  system  by  Mr.  Deville, 

28.  29. 
Statu  Sylvds,  notice  of  M.  Sillig's  edition 

of.  373,  374. 
Steam-Gum,  notice  of  experiments  with. 

667.  note. 
Steam'Men-cf'War,  recommended.  577 — 

58f — observations  on  the  adoption  of. 

707. 
Struve,  (M.)  astronomical  discoTcries  of. 

388. 
Saltan,  (Torliish,)  power  of.  €54,  «55 — 

the  disunion  of  the  spiritaol  from  the 

temporal  authority  of,  a  cause  of  the 

bigotrv  and  barbarism  of  the  Turiss,  «67. 
SupmtitUms  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

660. 561 — of  the  Neapofitans,  668. 569. 
Sweden,  literary  intelligence  from.  391, 

392.  746,  747. 
Switzerland,  literary  intelligence  from,  393. 

747. 


the  Turks,  267— constitution  and  power 
of  the  Janizaries,  268 — causes  of  the 
weakness  of  the  modem  Ottoman  go- 
Tcmment.  269 — rapacity  of  the  sove- 
reign and  of  all  the  inferior  officers  and 
cadis.  260 — its  effects  on  the  provinces, 
261 — affection  of  the  Ottomans  for  the 
family  of  their  founder.  262 — decline 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  263 — fruitless 
attempts  of  various  Ottoman  princes  to 
introduce  military  reforms.  263.  264 — 
and   create  a  navy,  266— the  art  of 

f>rinting  introduced  bto  Turkey,  but 
ittle  encouraged,  265 — 267 — character 
of  Mahmond,  the  reigning  sultan.  269, 
270 — insecurity  of  his  military  reibrros, 
271 — the  Turkish  empire  fast  approach- 
ing to  its  end,  272. 
Tuteany,  agriculture  of.  290.  and  note — 
progress  of  the  system  of  mutual  in- 
strocuon.  386— origin  of  the  ancient 
Tuscans.  531—533. 


T. 

TarfuinM,  on  the  history  of  Rome  under. 
642.  543. 

Torttnt.  anecdote  of.  627. 

Tatchereau,  (J.)  Higtoire  de  Mdi^,  306.— 
Sec  Afoit^. 

T^er,  (Elias,)  Bishop  of  Wexia.  notice 
of  the  poems  of.  746.  747. 

Thurtell,  (John.)  phrenological  character 
of,  51. 

Tirante  H  Blanco,  notice  of  the  romance 
of.  491. 

Travellers,  (English.)  in  Italy,  superficial 
observations  of,  275.  276. 

JHnity,  cosmogonic,  of  the  Scandinavians. 
220. 

TwnM,  Bishop  of  Parma,  character  of.  as 
a  pulpit  orator.  668. 669. 

Turkey,  influence  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Turks  on  their  manners.  246— particu- 
lariy  the  rites  of  Mahometanism,  t6.— 
Turkish  jurisprudence,  247. 248 — pomp 
and  ostentation  of  the  Ottomans.  248— 
avarice,  249 — dissimulation,  ib, — cru- 
elty. 260— cause  of  their  forbearance 
towards  the  brute  creation,  ib, — effects 
of  polygainy.  t6.  251 — state  of  music 
among  the  Turks,  261— literature,  ib, — 
public  libraries  in  Constantinople,  262, 
253 — education,  254 — power  of  the 
sultan,  ifr.  256 — temper  and  constitution 
of  the  Ulemas,  255 — 257 — the  separa- 
tion of  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  saltans,  the  cause  of 
the  increased  bigotry  and  barbarism  of 
VOL.  II. 


U. 


C^^^ont,  (Camillo.)  Delia  Letteraturu  JiaU- 
ana,  621. — See  Italy, 

Ulemat,  or  body  of  priests  and  lawyers 
among  the  Turks,  temper  and  constitu- 
tion of.  265—257. 

Univeruty  of  Munich,  improved  coorse  of 
stud^  at,  376.  377— notice  of  the  uni- 
versities in  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 742. 


Vttletta,  (Niccola.)  Cieolata  mU  FaaOno, 
dettoJettatura,  666— object  of  his  work, 
560— on  the  superstitions  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  t6.  661— subjects  pro- 
posed by  him  for  prize  dissertations, 
563. 

Venice,  present  state  of.  284 — 286— de- 
cline of  the  Venetian  nobility,  285— 
and  population,  ib.— description  of  the 
Venetian  caf§s,  287. 

Verri,  (Pietro.)  biographical  notice  of, 
630—633. 

Vesuvius,  agriculture  of  the  vicinity  of,  291. 

Vico,  (Giambattista,)  biographical  notice 
of,  628. 

Fimmi.  encouragement  of  the  sciences  at, 
375. 

Vikingrs,  or  sea-kines.  notice  of.  85. 

VhrgU,  notice  of  a  Danish  translation  of, 

VoUair^s  cbaricter,  impartial  estimate  of, 
382. 

3  F 
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W. 

ITcM,  (Robort,)  biographical  noUce  of, 
90,  Mte'-^BalytU  of  his  lUmtm  de  Bou, 
or  Romaaee  of  Rdlo,  Duka  of  Nor- 
maiMl J,  91'— 104 — ipecimcDt  of  it,  with 
roMirkt,  105—108. 

Wagm,  of  kbooren,  in  Tiucanj,  S90, 
tmU, 

Whit§  River,  passage  ci,  described,  4S7— 
its  course,  485. 

Wisland,  birth  and  education  of,  404, 405 
— forms  an  attachment  £Dr  Sophia  von 
Oattermann,  405 — origin  of  his  poem 
on  the  nature  of  things,  406— -obsenra- 
tiiNis<m  it,#«  407 — his  stadies  at  Tu- 
bingen, 40r— publishes  bis  Mord  Let- 
ters,  and  Anti-Ovid,  406--accepts  an 
invitation  to  reside  widi  Bodmer,  near 
Berne,  409— coiamenees  an  «pic  poem 
intitJed  Cyras,  410— iU  character,  410, 
411 — general  observations  on  the  ear- 
lier prMloctions  of  Wiclaud,  411— 41S 
— Wieland  recalled  to  hold  an  office  in 
his  native  town,  41S — finds  his  mistress 
married  and  a  mother,  414 — change  in 
fab  theological  sentiments,  4]5-'sketch 
of  the  first  edition  of  h»  "  Agathon," 
416 — remarks  on  iu  principles  and 
design,  416 — 421 — notice  of  some  of 
his  poetical  works,  4t2,  42S  —account 
of  his  fiiiry  tales  of  Idris  and  Zenide,42a^ 
4t4— and  of  the  New  Amadis,  4^4, 
4S5— his  marriage,  4f6 — is  invited  to 
fill  the  chair  of  philosophr  at  Erfart, 
4f6  —  notice  of  some  of  his  minor 
pieces  pablished  there,  4S7— analysis 
of  his  "  Golden  Mirror,"  with  remarks, 
428, 4f9— publishes  his  Cupid  Accused 
and  Combabus,  429,430-7-fais  residence 
at  Erfart  uncomfortable,  490, 431 — is 
in^led  to  Wiemar  to  superintend  the 


education  of  the  joang  doke  and  his 
brother,  431 — hia  literary  associates  at 
that  court,  432 — he  coBuuences  a  peri- 
odical journal,  433  —  is  attacked  li^ 

.  XJoethe,  434— notices  of  bia-Peregrinos 
Proteus  and  Agathodfen[ion,435— ofhis 
Abderites,  436 — and  Romantic  Tales. 
•6.437,438 — publishes  a  new  edition 
of  his  Agathon,  439— OBtl'uie  of  the 
plot  of  his  Oberon,  440,  441— obser- 
vations on  its  execution,  443—448 — 
Wieland  retires  to  Osnwnstadt,  449 — 
his  mode  of  living  there,  450 — pub- 
lishes bis  Aristippus  and  bis  Contea^ 
porsries,  451 — is  attacked  by  the  bro- 
thers Sch]esel,45S— domestic  afflictions 
of  Wiebuid,  455— he  returns  to  Wei- 
nar,  454— delicate  attention  paid  bin 
by  Buonaparte,  t6. — with  whom  he  hss 

.  an  interview,  455 — subjects  of  their 
conversation,  456 — honours  conferred 
Qtk  Widand,  457 — his  death,  t6. — ga0> 
ral  observations  on  his  talents  and  cha- 
racter, 458^-461. 

Wine,  quantity  of,  exported  from  Portugal 
between  1818  and  1826,  209,  note. 


Ygedrmi,  or  vegetable  co8nx>gony  of  the 
Scandinavians,  abstract  of,  with  reoiarb 
and  explanations,  226 — 952. 

Ywmian,  or  animal  cosmogony  of  the 
Scandinavians,  214 — 226 — abstract  of 
Ymerian  cosnmk>gj,  %St — ^236. 


Zeyat,  (Dona  Maria  de,)  character  of  her 
novels,  498 — 502. 


ERRATUM  IN  VOL.  U. 


P.  452*  line  16,  for  Augustus  and  William  Schlegd,  reed  Augustus  Wiitiam  and 
Frederick  Schlegel. 


Lon<)oa:  Prioted  by  C.  Rowortfa,  Bell  Twd^Tanple  Bar. 
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